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INTRODUCTION 


TO   THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 


It  is  now  about  five  years,  sbce  the  publishers  of  the  preMnt 
coUecdon  presented  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  former  volume  of 
the  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  com- 
manded the  attention,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  fit>m  the 
reputation  of  the  author ;  and  the  curiosity  and  interest  thus  ex- 
cited were  amply  sustained,  by  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is 
believed,  that  no  volume  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press, 
better  calculated  to  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  public  mind  ;— 
to  be  regarded  as  a  choice  specimen  of  excellence  in  the  various 
kinds  of  intellectual  efibrt  which  it  embraced ;-— and  to  be  consult* 
ed  as  a  standard  authority,  on  the  great  Political  and  Constitutional 
questions,  which  have  agitated  the  pubFic  mind  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  from  its  appearance, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  a  very  judicious  and  elo- 
quent  notice  of  it,  in  the  eighteenth  number  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Review ;  and  the  rapid  sale  of  the  edition  has  proved 
that  the  judgment  of  the  critic  was  sanctioned  by  the  reading  com- 
munity at  large,  not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  The 
critical  journals  of  Great  Britain  have  confirmed  the  estimate 
formed  by  his  countrymen  of  Mi'.  Webster's  professional  and  par- 
liamentary talent,  and  have  quoted  his  works  as  containing  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  American  forensic  eloqaence.* 

The  publishers  now  find  themselves  called  upon  for  a  second  < 
volume  of  the  speeches  and  occasional  addresses  of  Mr.  Webster 
The  five  years  since  the  appearance  of  the  former  volume  have,  as 

*  Qnarterljr  JoQinal  of  Jurispradence,  tot  August,  1834. 


is  known  to  every  one,  been  passed  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the  same 
elevated  stage  of  public  duty,  on  which  he  had  before  acquired  a 
most  enviable  reputation.  A  series  of  the  most  important  discus- 
sions in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
highly  conspicuous  part,  has  .attracted  the  attention  of  the  peqple 
throughout  the  Union.  Those  great  Constitutional  questions,  which 
formed  the  theme  of  the  closing  speeches  in  the  first  volume, 
have  been  again  the  subject  of  strenuous  contest,  between  the 
master  minds  of  the  country.  Not  inferior'  m  interest  to  these 
are  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster,  contained  in  the  present  volume, 
b  the  financial  controversy  which  has  lately  agitated,  and  still 
agitates,  the  country.  Commencing  with  his  argument  in  answer 
to  the  President's  veto  of  die  Bank  bill,  in  1832,  down  to  the  over- 
whelming refijtation  of  the  Protest,  in  1834,  they  will  all  be  found 
in  the  present  volume.  It  contains  also  several  other  speeches,  on 
subjects  of  less  commandmg  interest,  but  characterized  by  the 
same  high  qualities.  In  addition  to  these  parliamentary  efforts,  the 
publbhers  have  introduced  bto  the  volume  several  occasional 
speeches,  such  as  that  delivered  at  a  public  dmner  in  New  York, 
the  address  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  the  euk)gium  on  the 
character  of  WasUngton,  the  speech  before  the  Convention  at 
Worcester  in  1832,  with  some  others  of  a  miscellaneous  class. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  present  cdlection  will  be  found,  in 
some  degree,  different  from  the  former,  in  the  range  of  topics.  It 
was,  at  that  time,  the  pleasing  duty  of  the  publishers,  in  preparing 
the  first  collection  which  had  been  made  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Webster,  to  introduce  into  it  his  admirable  discourses  at  Plymouth, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  that  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  and  the  law  aifguments  which  occupy  a  considerable 
space  in  the  volume.  The  complexion  of  the  present  series  is 
more  uniform,  as  to  topics  and  form  of  address,  though  infinitely 
rich  and  various  in  illustration,  and  in  application  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  Republic,  of  inappreciable  interest  Every  thing,  or  almost 
*  every  thing,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  has  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  former 
volume  was  published.  It  accordingly  exhibits  to  us  the  aotfon  of 
his  intellect,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  great  questions  which  have 
convulsed  the  country,  in  this  highly  momentous  period  of  time. 


It  presents  the  operations  of  his  mind,  at  the  very  meridian  of  its 
vigpr,  trained  in  the  most  strenuous  exercises  of  the  bar  and  the 
Senate-house,  acting  under  the  intensest  excitement,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  commanding  reputation  already  acquired,  com- 
piled, at  every  moment,  not  merely  to  struggle  with  the  ablest 
competitors  and  opponents,  but  to  equal  himself,  and  sustaining  at 
times  upon  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  almost  severed  Union. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing,  in  the  present  volume,  finished  in  a 
style  so  highly  academic  as  the  orations  at  Plymouth  and  Bunker 
Hill,  unless  we  except  the  speech  at  the  New  York  dinner,  which 
is  surpassed  by  nothing  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Webster  has  ever 
produced.  But  the  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the 
speech  on  the  Protest,  are  like  leaves  of  the  Consutution.  They 
are  authorities  rather  than  illustrations.  While  we  are  engaged 
in  perusing  them,  every  thing  like  mere  discourse,  however  inge«- 
nious,  forcible,  or  ornate,  seems  comparatively  insipid. 

At  no  period,  it  is  believed,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, has  ekher  House  of  Congress  contained  a  greater  number 
of  very  eminent  men,  than  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  finjr  years.  At  no  period  have  questions  so  important  been 
discussed,  or  principles  so  fundamental  to  the  Government  been 
maintained  and  contested.  At  no  period  has  a  succession  so  rapid 
of  the  most  powerful  and  animated  harangues*  commanded  the 
attention  of  tlie  people ;  and  the  publishers  think  they  may  add, 
without  being  deemed  unjust  to  his  eminent  contemporaries,  that, 
among  all  the  powerful  voices  with  which  the  Senate-chamber 
has  resounded,  none  has  been  heard,  with  such  effect,  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  as  that  of  which 
the  record^  inadequate  at  best,  is  now  offered  to  the  reading  world, 
in  the  following  pages.  That,  in  a  country  divided  into  parties, 
which  are  brought  in  powerful  collision  with  each  other,  and  led 
by  the  most  accomplished  and  skilful  champions,  there  should  be 
great  diversity  in  the  judgments  formed  of  distinguished  men,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  perfectly  can- 
did estimate  of  the  intellectual  power,  exerted  in  the  defence  of  a 
cause  which  we  greatly  disapprove,  and  in  the  support  of  principles 
which  we  deem  wholly  false.  There  is,  however,  a  meed  of 
appkuise  which  men  of  discrimination  and  liberality  never  withhold 
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from  a  rival,  and  even  an  opponent.  There  is  an  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  exertions  of  commanding  talent,  even  on  the  mind 
least  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  manifest- 
ed,  which  is  not  easily  mistaken.  We  presume,  if  those  who,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  have  watched,  with  the  greatest  attention 
and  interest,  the  splendid  displajrs  of  power,  eloquence,  and  states* 
manship,  \^ich  have  been  made  in  the  Senate,  were  called  upoo 
to  designate  the  acknowledged  leaders,  that,  after  each  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  opinions,  and  sectional  prejudices,  had  nained  bis 
favorite,  it  would  be  found  that  the  second  place  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Webster,  by  all  who  did  not  claim  for  him  the  first ;  which  a 
vast  number,  unquestionably,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  would 
be  found  to  do. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Webster  fills  in  the  eyes  of  the  country^ 
by  this  general  consent,  is  the  more  honorable  to  him,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  it  is  the  victory  gained  by  talent,  wholly  unaided 
by  those  advantages  of  opportunity,  which,  to  other  men,  have  given 
official  standing,  influence,  and  political  power.  Mr.  Webster  came 
forward  at  a  period  when  that  ascendency,  which  New  England 
possessed  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  colonies,  and  which  was 
strengthened  by  her  agency  in  the  great  triumphs  of  the  revolution, 
had  passed  away.  Other  portions  of  the  countiy  had  grown  up ; 
the  West  was  settled ;  the  Virginian  dynasty  was  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  public  favor ;  and  new  centres  of  political  influ- 
ence had  been  established,  in  which  New  England  was  allowed  to 
have  no  share.  Had  he  been  a  foreigner,  barely  naturalized,  he 
would  have  come  forward  with  less  prejudice  than  as  a  New  Eng- 
ender of  talent  and  promise.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  and 
without  preliminary  training  in  the  state  assemblies,  he  rose  at  once, 
m  the  Congress  of  1812,  to  an  undisputed  eminence;  and  it  was 
said  of  him,  even  then,  by  one  of  the  very  few  who  could  have  dis- 
puted his  rank,  (Mr.  Lowndes,)  *Uhat  the  North  had  not  his  equal, 
nor  the  South  his  superior."  What  might  not  have  been  his  career, 
had  he  sprung  from  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac !  He  would 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe,  as  inevitably  as  sunrise  succeeds  the 
dawn,  and  would  have  been  thought  to  sustain,  with  increased 
lustre,  the  line  of  the  great  men  of  Virginia. 

It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Webster  has  forced  his  way  to  the 
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exaked  portion  which  he  occupies  in  the  public  mind,  again^  the 
whole  force  of  this  prejudice,  (the  operadon  of  which  is  unques- 
tiooaUy  a  subject  of  just  complaint,)  but  he  has  also  reared  the 
fabric  of  his  own  reputation,  without  the  fair  and  natural  advantage 
of  lugh  official  station.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  (act,  that,  from  the 
time  Mr.  Webster  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  public  life,  to  the 
present  hour,  he  has  ne?er  owed  any  diing  to  executive  bvoT,  nor 
held  of  any  body  but  the  people.  To  many  public  men,  Con- 
gress is  the  most  advantageous  theatre.  Its  action  and  reac-- 
tion,  its  excitement,  its  collision,  its  public  display,  give  the  {\3Sieet 
scope  k>  talent  of  the  most  popular  cast.  But  it  may  be  safely  said 
of  Mr.  Webster,  that  even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his 
powers  are  beyond  his  field.  Brilliant  as  is  his  position,  and  unsur- 
passed as  is  his  power,  in  the  senatorial  arena,  no  man  can  witness, 
and  calmly  analyze,  the  character  of  his  efibrts,  without  feelmg  than 
his  intellect  is  above  the  contentious  sphere  of  the  mere  partisan 
warfare,  which  is  often  waged,  even  there.  It  is  imposaUe  to  re- 
press the  idea,  that  his  largeness  of  view,  his  coolness,  gravity,  sa- 
g^ity,  power  of  investigation,  and  his  dignified  eloquence,  could 
only  act  to  their  greatest  advantage  in  a  high  executive  sphere ;  in 
the  conduct  of  arduous  negotiations  with  foreign  powers ;  in  dispos- 
ing of  great  questions  of  public  policy  ;  comprehending  within  one 
grand  survey  the  various  interests  of  this  mighty  country  ;  infusing 
a  lofty  patriotism  into  the  people,  by  public  addresses,  conceived 
and  executed  with  real  ability,  essential  force,  and  good  sense,  and 
exhibiting  to  foreign  nations  a  noble  specimen  of  the  sovereignty  of 
intellect.  No  person  would  hesitate  to  admit,  that  there  is  nothing 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Government,  from  the  days  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hamilton  down,  which  is  not  equalled  by 
the  reports  of  the  committees  of  which  Mr.  Webster  has  acted  as 
chairman ;  and  that  he  would  bring  to  any  office  known  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  any  of  its  duties,  a  power,  to  say  the  least,  never 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  justly  celebrated  men  who  fill  the  highest 
places  in  our  political  history,  and  owe  their  fame  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  public  appearance  affi)rded  by  their  station.  We  think  it 
may  be  said,  for  instance,  without  injustice,  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that, 
unless  early  placed  in  eminent  station,  by  executive  appointment, 
he  would  have  filled  a  much  narrower  space  in  the  public  mind. 
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Had  he  been  in  the  mmorityi  be  would  have  beeo  comparativelj 
undisunguished. 

As  Mr*  Webster  has  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  execu- 
tive station,  so  his  system  of  political  action,  and  his  power  and 
influence  as  a  public  man,  are  free  from  that  narrowness  and  spirit 
of  private  arrangement,  which  grow  out  of  long  training  in  an 
organized  majority.  Nothing  so  efiectually  breaks  down  the 
elements  of  a  public  character,  naturally  promising,  or  so  soon 
matures  the  corruption  of  one  naturally  weak,  as  r^lar  promo- 
tion, through  all  the  gradations  of  rank,  in  an  organized  and 
dominant  party.  The  stronger  the  party  is,  the  more  iatal  its 
influence  on  a  true  statesman-like  generosity  of  character.  The 
only  desire  naturally  felt  by  its  members,  is  to  keep  in  the  ranks. 
All  generous  ambition  of  personal  excellence  is  subdued ;  for  per- 
sonal excellence,  too  strongly  marked,  is  embarrassing,  invidious, 
and  dangerous.  The  succes»ve  posts  of  trust  are  attained  by 
fikvor;  are  secured  by  the  arts  of  private  intercourse;  by  dutiful 
attendance  on  the  head  of  the  party ;  laborious  intercourse  with 
its  prominent  leaders ;  and  a  spirit-crushing  correspondence  with 
its  infinity  of  village  great  men.  There  is  no  time,  no  courage, 
no  place,  no  call  for  eflforts  of  independent  power ;  and  a  man 
reaches,  at  last,  the  object,  in  the  regular  line  of  promotion,  a 
wonder  to  the  community,  and  a  still  greater  wonder  to  himself. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  heart-stirring  spectacle,  when  a  crisis 
comes  on,  to  see  the  long  array  of  politicians  of  this  description, 
crowding  together  in  trepidation,  like  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  at  the 
sight  of  an  enemy's  frigate,  waiting  for  some  statesman  of  the  true 
stamp— -self-formed,  self-poised — the  work  and  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple,— to  bear  down,  in  his  pride  and  strength,  to  meet  and  van- 
quish the  foe.  It  is  a  sngular  and  a  most  incontestable  fact,  that 
the  present  Administration,  but  for  the  voice  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
those  of  hb  friends  who  rallied  under  him,  would  have  been 
left  in  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable  weakness,  in  the  great  war  of 
nullification.  But  for  him,  the  powerful  champions  of  that  doc- 
trine, in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  would  have  trampled 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  with  it  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  into  dishonorable  fragments*  One  cause  of  the  pro- 
digious power,  with  which   popular  revolutkms  in  monarchical 
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goreroments  move  forward,  is,  that  they  bring  on,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  an  instant  collision  between  the  men  of  routine,  the  men 
of  place,  the  men  raised  by  favor  and  trained  in  the  bureaux, 
with  the  men  of  self-formed  characters,  who  come  fresh  to  affiurs, 
urged  forward  by  the  noble  impulses  of  duty  and  patriotism; 
speaking  out  of  the  fiillness  of  generous  hearts ;  assuming  the  posts 
of  danger  or  of  labor  assigned  them  by  the  acclamadons  of  the 
people.  Official  experience  and  etiquette,  habits  of  authority, 
and  all  the  curious  network  of  personal  intercourse  and  corre* 
spondence,  fly  to  pieces,  before  the  breath  of  such  men,  like  oob* 
webs  before  a  storm.  What  could  the  place-men  and  veteran 
minbters  of  Charles  I.  eflfect  against  the  gi*eat  popular  spirits  of 
the  commonweahh?  In  lieu  of  all  other  capacity,  that  of  a 
Mind  and  melancholy  firmness  alone  remained,— a  principle,  at  best, 
not  of  efficient  action,  but  of  heroic  sacrifice.  What  could  the 
aooompiished  courtiers,  who  formed  the  cabinet  of  I^uis  XVL| 
eftct  agunst  the  Mirabeaus  and  the  Lafi^yettes?  or  how  long 
would  the  adroitest  chancelbr  of  either  of  the  continental  empires, 
at  the  present  day,  stand  in  a  strenuous  contest  with  a  powerful 
mind,  in  a  revolutionary  chamber  of  deputies?  The  robes  of 
office,  worn  too  long,  give  a  mincing  gait  to  the  politician ;  and  it 
is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Webster's  titles  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
people,  diat  they  have  never,  for  a  moment,  impeded  the  bold 
strides  of  his  mteUect.  Nor  has  he  been  less  a  stranger  to  the 
emoluments  than  the  honors  of  executive  station.  More  wofk 
has  been  done  by  him  for  the  public,  since  his  first  entrance  upon 
politica]  life,  dian  by  any  six  official  functionaries,  of  the  ordinary 
class,  during  the  period  of  an  adminbtration ;  but  they  have  been 
the  voluntary  services  of  a  great  parliamentary  leader,  unrewarded 
with  office,  and  unpaid  by  gold.  Not  a  dollar  has  passed,  by  ex- 
ecutive gift,  fitMn  the  treasury  into  bis  hands,  or  those  of  any 
person,  however  remotely  connected  with  him,  or  in  whose  interest 
he  might  be  supposed  to  be  personally  concerned. 

This  is  not  mentk)ned  as  if  any  discredit  attached  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  honors  and  emolnments  of  office,  when  office  is 
worthily  obtained,  and  filled  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
But  there  is  a  point  on  which  we  feel  disposed,  for  a  moment,  to 
dweB,  as  one  of  bo  Iklle  importance.    We  live  under  a  Gever»* 
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ment,  which,  as  every  one,  of  course,  knows  and  understands,  is 
popular,-— organized  by  popular  elections,  recurring  at  short  inter- 
vals. But  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Government  are  still  more 
popular  than  its  form.  There  are  parts  of  (he  Government, 
designed  to  be  removed,  by  one  or  two  degrees,  from  immediate 
popular  interference.  Such  is  the  provision  for  the  choice  of  the 
President  by  electors ;  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Judiciary, 
holding  by  a  life-tenure ;  such  is  the  six  years'  term  of  the  Senate. 
But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  to  either  of  these  Consti- 
tutional provisions  any  efficacy  beyond  that  which  popular  senti- 
ment, at  the  time,  accords  to  it.  The  intervention  of  the  electoral 
college  is  known  to  be  purely  nominal.  It  is  profoundly  observed, 
by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  Worcester  Speech — ^*'We  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate  the  judiciar}*,  and  to  repose  hopes  of 
safety  on  tliat  branch  of  the  Government.  But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  The  judicial  power  cannot  stand,  for  a  long  time, 
against  the  executive  power.  The  judges,  it  is  true,  hold  their 
places  by  an  independent  tenure;  but  they  are  mortal.  That 
which  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity  must  make  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  benches  of  justice.  And  how  will  they  be  filled  ? 
Doubtless,  Sir,  they  will  be  filled  with  incumbents  agreeing  with 
the  President  in  bis  Constitutional  opinions.  If  the  court  is  felt  as 
an  obstacle,  doubtless  the  first  opportunity,  and  every  opportunity, 
will  be  embraced,  to  give  it  less  and  less  the  character  of  an 
obstacle.  Without  pursuing  these  suggestions,  I  only  say,  that  the 
country  must  prepare  itself  for  any  change  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, such  as  it  may  deliberately  sanction  in  other  departments." 
Nor  is  it  only  in  this  way,  that  the  principle  of  popular  control 
over  the  judiciary  is  carried  out.  We  have  seen,  within  three 
years,  the  mandate  of  the  court  rendered  nugatory  by  the  steady 
refusal  of  the  executive,  strong  in  the  support  of  a  dominant  party, 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  senatorial  term  presents  a  barrier 
somewhat  more  efficient  against  rapid  fluctuations  of  what  is  called 
the  popular  will,  (that  is,  small  changes  of  majorities  at  contested 
elections,)  but  passing  events  teach  us  how  seriously  this  is 
menaced. 

These. reflections  all  establish  our  point,  that  the  Crovemment, 
popular  in  its  theory,  popular  in  its  conception,  and  in  the  rightful 
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actioD  of  the  system,  is  still  more  popular  in  its  actaal  operation* 
It  is  popular  even  id  its  frequent  vergings  toward  a  concentrated 
executive  despotism ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  head  of  the  Crovem*» 
ment  is  also  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  party  majority,  that  he 
is  strong  enough  to  stietch  beyond  just  limits  the  powers  of  his 
office.  This  heing  the  case,  flattery  of  the  people  is  not  merely 
the  demagogue's  accustomed  theme,  but  the  temptation  to  espouse 
popular  prejudices,  to  inveigh  against  even  just  exercises  of  con- 
stituted power,  to  disparage  institutions,  and  to  court  temporary 
opinions,  is  too  stnmg  to  be  resisted,  except  by  firmly-balanced 
minds,  warmed  with  a  true  patriotism.  It  will  accordingly  be 
found,  that  this  is  the  path  to  advancement  most  frequently  pur- 
sued. The  people  have  been  most  flattered  by  those  who  have 
most  systematicaily  and  boldly  assailed  all  those  Constitutional 
safeguards,  originally  devised  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
abuses  of  executive  power.  So  artfully  contrived  is  this  plan  of 
popularity,  that  tlie  real  friend  of  tlie  people,  the  friend  of  the 
Constituticm  and  the  laws,  in  which  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties 
exists,  is  apparently  thrown  upon  unpopular  ground,  and  compelled, 
at  times,  to  resist  their  own  hasty  cooperation  in  measures  resultr 
ing  in  their  own  bjury. 

The  discharge  of  this  duty,  in  which  the  very  heroism  of  polities 
consists,  is  the  touchstone  of  the  statesman ;  and  in  nothing  do 
Mr.  Webster's  public  character  and  course  of  political  conduct 
appear  in  so  noble  and  commanding  a  light  On  all  occasions,  he 
has  been  the  great  champion  of  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  the 
supporter  of  the  mstitutions  of  the  country,  and  of  its  great  funda* 
mental  interests;  and  frtmi  his  first  appearance  in  public  life, 
to  the  present  day,  his  writings  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
allele  attempt  to  play  the  demagc^e.  And  yet  who  could  have 
played  it,  we  were  about  to  say,  with  a  better  right  ?  Who  could 
have  played  it  with  a  better  pretence?  Bom  on  tlie  very 
frontiers  of  civilization,  the  son  of  one  of  Stark's  rangers,  a 
captain  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  poor  boy,  with  no  other 
education  than  that  of  the  village  schoob  of  New  Ekigland, — 
stru^ling  hard  to  obtam  even  the  inconsiderable  advantages  tot 
improvement  which  were  within  the  reach  of  any  one  in  his  part  of 
the  coui^ry,— owing  nothing  to  position,  nothing  to  opportunity, 
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nothing  to  patronage^  but  every  thing  to  Providence,  to  his  own 
strong  mind  and  resolute  purpose, — ^why  should  not  such  a  man 
enter  the  wide,  the  straight,  the  beaten,  easy  path  which  leads  to 
aggrandizement  ?  He  is  a  republican  of  the  purest  school :  the 
true  whig  blood  of  the  revolution  flows  in  all  his  veins ;  and  be  has 
followed  his  father  to  the  labors  of  the  plain  New  England  hus- 
bandman. Why  are  not  the  catchwords  of  a  false  and  party  re- 
publicanism forever  on  his  lips?  He  was  bora  and  reared  in 
poverty ;  never  was,  nor  will  be  rich ;  and  owes  the  honorable 
competence  he  enjoys  to  the  strenuous  eflbrts  of  a  most  laborious 
profession.  Why  does  he  not  join  wealthy  office-holders  b  be- 
wailing the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  in  raising  that  delusive 
cry,  '^  the  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,"  which  he  denounced 
in  the  Senate-chamber,  in  the  hearing  of  some  who  had  given 
countenance  to  that  detestable  fraud  ?  Why  does  not  he  throw 
himself  into  the  circle  of  those  who  are  stimulating  and  leading 
on  the  people  to  a  mad  crusade  against  the  people's  Constitution 
and  laws  ?  Is  he  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  that  way  lies  the 
road  to  honor,  office,  and  power?  Is  he  so  wanting  in  discern- 
ment that  he  wanders  from  this  path  through  ignorance?  Are 
there  so  few  examples  to  guide  his  choice  ?  Not  so.  Mr.  Web- 
ster is  a  patriot.  He  would  find  no  pleasure  in  influence  and 
place  obtained  by  fomenting  prejudices,  by  sowing  alienation  and 
hatred  among  the  members  of  tlie  community,  by  exciting  the  peo- 
ple to  tear  down  the  fabric  of  their  own  liberty,  and  by  making  the 
institutions  odious  in  which  it  is  organized,  and,  so  to  say,  enshrined. 
It  is  not  merely  that  hb  understanding  is  too  just  and  manly  to 
adopt  and  repeat  these  odious  sophistries,  but  his  moral  sense  re« 
volts  from  them,  as  mean  and  treacherous. 

The  people,  we  apprehend,  do  too  little  justice  to  such  a 
course,  and  do  not  sufficiently  consider*  how  much  they  owe  to 
such  a  man.  Suppose  the  power,  which  Mr.  Webster  has  em- 
ployed to  sustain  and  build  up,  had  been  exerted  to  subvert  and 
destroy ;  suppose  he,  too,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  understand- 
ing, had  endeavored  to  stimulate  those  less  favored  of  Providence 
•gainst  their  fellow-citizens  who  have  been  successful  in  life ;  sup^ 
pose  be  had  endeavored  to  propagate  discontent  and  disafiection, 
elevating  himself  by  persuading  the  peofde  they  are  wretched. 
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and  makiog  diem  so  by  rotkiDg  them  feel  so;  suppoBe  he 
had  contributed  to  embanuM  every  man's  business,  by  empirical 
attempts  upon  tiie  currency,  under  the  flimsy  but  popular 
preteiLt  of  subsckutiog  gold  for  paper ;  suppose  he  had  lent  hit 
aid  to  paralyse  all  the  lAdusuriaus  interests  of  the  country,  and 
Sliest  every  measure  for  its  internal  improvement,  by  propagating 
ebeap  metaphysical  refinements  oa  Coastitutioual  powers ;  snppose 
he  bad  raised  his  voiee  against  the  Judiciary  and  against  the 
Senate,  and  looked  coldly  <m  while  the  Umon  was  assailed,  an 
ostentatious  patron  of  the  rights  of  the  &ate8,  and  hikewarm  fliend 
of  the  rights  of  the  United  States ;  suppose  Mr.  Webster  had 
done  this,  and  thus  deprived  the  people  of  a  most  efficient,  real 
iriiBnd,  and  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  of  its  most  powerfiil 
advocacy  ;«»4hould  we  ha^ve  stood  where  we  no^  stand  ?  Wookl 
net  Nullification,  struggling  with  the  official  power  of  the  President, 
adorned  and  recoaunended  by  its  eloquent  and  bgeiiious  cham-' 
fMQDs,  and  unexposed  in  ite  true  nature,  have  commanded  more 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  people?  Would  not  regulated,  Consntn* 
tional  liberty  have  passed  under  a  cloud,  in  the  loss  of  such  a 
friend,  under  the  influence  of  snch  an  opponent?  Would  noi 
every  man,  who  has  any  property,  have  felt  that  it  was  shaken, 
and  every  ooe^  who  reUesLupon  the  conservative  principles  of  the 
C<Hi6tiUitioo,  have  begun  to  despair  of  their  efiicacy  ?  Unques* 
tionably.  And  if  the  country  siiU  stands  unshaken  on  its  foun« 
dations,  the  people  should  understand  that  they  ovre  it  partly  to 
the  irresietihle  pomrer  of  argpment,  the  noonday  light  of  illustra- 
tion, which  have  been  shed  upon  the  great  principles  of  the 
Constitutjoo,  in  the  late  feariul  crisis.  That  we  yet  have  a  countiy 
to  be  the  subject  of  these  deadating  eicperimeots,  is  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  abiUty,  with  which  they  have  been  exposed 
and  counteracted. 

In  the  variety  of  speeijiesand  addresses  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  we  may  distinguish  two  or  three  ^elaases. 

The  first  are  the  Constftutional,  imquestiooably  those  in  which 
the  feelings,  as  wdl  as  powers,  of  Mr.  Webster  have  found  theiv 
most  gratefiil  exercise*  Events  seem,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
to  have  prepared  him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  noble  province 
of  the  cbampi^m  of  the  Constitution,    He  had,  at  a  very  earljr 


p«riod  of  bis  profesBkmal  career,  in  thai  Dertmoudi  GoUege  cas6) 
and  subsequently  in  the  great  steanrv^KMit  cause,  and  in  other  caMS 
involving  the  leading  principles  of  Constitutional  kw,  been  called  to 
explore  its  doctrines  to  their  foundation.  They  are  docftines  of  a 
nature  which  require  the  lawyer's  preaAxt  and  diseiimination. 
Loose  and  popular  views  cannot  be  relied  upon,  in  drawing  the 
delicate  line  between  the  powers  granted  by  the  Federal  Coiisli* 
lution  and  the  powers  reserved  to  die  States.  They  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, compared,  reconciled,  and  limited,  by  a  severe  profe»- 
sional  logic.  But  logic  alone  is  not  enough.  ConstitiitieBS  lire 
historical  documents :  their  formation  and  adoption  are  historical 
facts ;  and  a  judgment  well  disciplined  in  historical  studies  is  as 
necessary  as  the  talent  of  p^tseption  or  argument.  Nor  must  a 
sort  of  patriotic  moral  sense  be  wanting.  The  poKticiaii  whose 
stMil  is  not  warmed  with  an  elevated  and  comprehensive  patriotism, 
ksows  nothing  of  the  Constitution  ;  he  does  not  feel  the  value  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  Oonstitutbn  was  framed.  The  quafitiee 
we  nave  enurt^eraied  are  found  in  the  closest  unbn  in  Mr.  Web* 
iter's  Constitutional  speeches^-the  sternest  dialectics — a  species 
of  historical  tact,  as  weU  as  an  entire  fimeuKarity  with  histotioal 
records, — and  a  love  of  the  Union  which  takes  the  heart  to  die 
work  of  its  defence.  The  student  of  Coostitutkmal  law  will  ev» 
resort  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  this  department,  with 
the  same  deference  that  he  pays  to  the  numbers  of  the  Fed- 
eralist and  the  opinions  of  Chief  Jusdce  Marshall. 

The  speeches  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  Admioistralioii,  and 
the  Bank  question,  are  of  a  character  somewhat  diflereat,  although 
the  reply  to  the  Protest  is  also  a  Constitutional  aigument  Mr. 
Webster's  knowledge  of  the  whole  question  of  inance  is  second 
to  that  of  no  man  in  the  Country.  He  was  a  leader  on  this  subject, 
upon  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  in  the  debates  on  the  charter 
of  a  bank  in  1814,  and  the  years  immediately  following.  For 
unadorned  and  close  reasanifig,  on  a  financaai  quesCion,-^or  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  a  subject  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  by  the  declama- 
tions of  the  party  press, — ^Mr.  Webster's  report,  as  chairmaB  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  at* the  last  sessfon  of  Congress,  fflny  be 
quoted  as  a  model.  But  even  in  the  speeches  of  this  dass,  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  strong  palribtfc  and  Coostitotional  bent  of  his 


The  Bank,  in  UaeU^  is  comparatively  nothing.  As  an  kir 
atrument  of  finance,  it  is  conveqient;  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Goverameot,  it  la  piobably  indispensable ;  and  these  topics  ar^ 
properly  ^nfesced.  But  it  is  the  distress  of  the  country,  produced 
by  this  unhappy  tampering  with  the  currency ;  the  loss  of  a  twelve- 
■KHith's  prosperity ;  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  the  embarrassment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  ;^'^he9e  are  the  topics  which  perpetually 
face  thomsdves  upon  his  mind.  Nor  these  alone ;  he  beholds,  in 
the  tveatment  of  the  stoekhoMeca  and  directors  of  the  Bank,  a  vio* 
klioii  of  the  kw,  a  breaeh  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constiiudon ,  an  absorp- 
tion into  executiTe  diecrataon  of  powers,  intended  to  be  exercised 
by  other  imotionaries ;  and  thaae  higher  views  give  a  peculiar 
.warmth  and  solemnity  to  his  appeals. 

The  misciriianeoiia  speeehes  present  a  great  variety  of  the  mosi 
imerwuifig  nit^ects  of  diseussipo.  la  this  class  we  include  his 
addresses  at  the  great  public  festivals,  offered  by  his  admiring 
firilooMatiaeBS,  as  expressions  of  their  gratitude  for  his  defence  of 
their  Coostitutiooal  liberties.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  at  the 
ckse  of  the  session  of  1831,  Mr.  Webster  was  invited  by  a  large 
BMBiber  of  the  most  re^Bcctabb  citiaens  of  New  York  and  its  vir 
mntty,  inehidbg  among  them  distinguished  gentlemen  of  both 
fwKncal  pavties,  to  meet  them  at  a  festival  prepared  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sati^Hstion,  at  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
^eat  CoBStittttbaal  slru^e,  that  had  occurred  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  There  were  persons  uniting  in  this  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  bad  perhaps  never 
SMed  together  before,  is  any  matter  coanectad  with  party  politics. 
The  pnncipia  and  the  feding,  which  had  brought  them  together 
fbr  the  purpose  named,  are  emphatically  stated  in  the  address 
made  to  Mr.  Webster,  by  the  president  of  the  day,  (Chancellor 
Kent,)  and  which  we  have  prefixed,  as  the  proper  introdu<^ion,  to 
die  report  of  Mr.  Wobaier's  speech,  at  the  coaaroencement  of  th^ 
present  vehime.  It  was  a  prinmple  c^  attachment  to  tbe  Umou, 
and  a  feeling  that  Ae  maxims  of  Constitutional  law,  on  whk^  the 
staURty  of  the  Union  rests,  had,  '<  by  the  discussions  in  the  Senate, 
ttidthe  master  genioa  that  guided  them,  bem  rescued  from  the 
asehivaa  of  tiibanab,  and  the  hhraries  of  lawyers,  and  placed 
*  the  eye^  and  siAmittad  to  the  judgment,  of  the  American 
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people.  Their  verdict  is  with  tu,  andfr<m  it  their  lies  no  append/' 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  we  have  already  venUired  to 
name  as  one  of  the  very  happiest  of  his  eflbrts^  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a  foil  heart,  the 
breathing  of  a  pure  patriotism,  kindling  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
worth  of  the  Union,  as  illustrated  in  the  history,  the  growth,  and  the 
prosperity,  of  the  great  metropolis  in  which  he  spoke,  and  in  the 
fives  and  services  of  the  patriot  statesmen,  who,  in  all  the  States, 
contributed  to  establish  the  Independence  and  frame  the  Coosatution 
of  the  United  States.  What  citizen  of  New  York  but  must  have 
glowed  with  honest  pride,  as  Mr.  Webster  unrolled,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  the  long  record  of  her  illustrious  men!  What  lover  of  the 
Union  but  must  have  caught  new  views  of  its' inestimable  vakie,  as 
its  connection  with  the  prosperity,  the  industry,  and  the  whole 
social  system  of  the  country  was  pointed  out  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  master !  Not  less  significant,  appropriate,  and  instnictiye,  is 
the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Washington,  delivered  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1832,  before  a  company  assembled  to  oommeai* 
orate  the  birthday  of  the  father  of  bb  country.  The  character 
of  Washington  is  there  lifted  up  from  oomrooa-plaoes ;  its  strong 
points  cleared  away  iirom  the  mere  generalities  of  eulogy;  the  dis- 
tinctive features  which  marked  him  pointed  out ;  and  thai  beau  ideal 
of  the  perfect  patriot,  whk;h  exists  under  bis  name,  in  every  Ameri* 
can  imagination,  shown  to  have  its  original,  in  the  life  and  coaduot 
of  our  Washington. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any  criticism  on  die  style 
of  Mr.  Webster's  addresses.  He  is  himself,  in  several  instances, 
in  no  degree  responsible  for  tbeir  style,  in  the  common  acceptation 
ttf  the  term.  Not  one  of  the  speeches  contained  in  this  vduaat 
is  of  a  character  to  admit  of  being  written  beforehand*  They 
«re  taken  by  the  pubKshers  as  found  in  the  reports  of  Ae  day,  in 
the  contemporaneous  newspaper  and  pamphlet  fonn.  In  some 
•eases,  the  publishers  presume,  of  course,  that  the  speeches,  as 
printed,  were  written  out  by  Mr.  Webster,  from  his  own  brief 
notes  and  the  minutes  of  the  stenographer ;  in  others,  it  is  probaUs 
that  the  speech  written  out  by  the  reporter  may  have  passed  under 
Mr.  Wetoter's  revision ;  but  not  seklom,  as  the  publishers  have 
reason  to  know,  they  have  been  obliged  to  content  tbemaehres  mik 
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llie  ooniemporaiiaoas  newspaper  report,  without  the  advaattge  of 
tbe  al^bcest  renskui.  There  is,  bc^erer,  die  feature,  not  so  much 
of  atyle  as  of  naaimer,  to  wlucli  the  publishers  feel  warranted  in 
adverting ;  it  is  thedignified  absence  of  personality  m  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Webster.  His  career  has  fallen  on  times  of  warm  party 
eollbioB ;  he  has  himself  shared  the  ineritable  fate  of  eminent 
talent,  b  being  the  object  of  hostihty  and  attack.  When  called 
iqpon,  in  self4efence,  to  wieid  the  weapons  of  sarcasm,  he  has 
shown  th^t  he  can  do  it  with  terrific  effect ;  but  the  entire  series  of 
his  speeches  does  not  present  an  instance  of  a  voluntary  personality. 
We  do  not  commend  this,  however,  as  a  great  merit  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Webster,  so  much  .as  we  would  notice  the  bad  taste  and 
tbe  mistaken  policy'  of  the  opposite  course.  It  requires  power 
to  bend  the  bo^,  and  skill  to  point  the  shaft,  but  the  meanest 
Bsalbe  can  dip  it  in  poison.  And,  when  the  passions  of  the  day 
we  passed,  personal  Auae  is  foi^otten,  or  remembered  only  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  deal  in  it ;  but  argument  never  loses  ifs 
Sxce ;  etequence  never  ceaees  to  charm ;  and  truth  is  eternal. 

We  dose  these  introductory  remarks,  by  commending  the  vd- 
ames  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr*  Webster  to  the  affections  of  the  Amer* 
lean  peqple,  and  partioulariy  of  the  Young  Men  of  the  country, 
for  their  strong  practical  and  patriotic  tendency.  They  deal  not 
in  metaphysical  aostractioos,  nor  in  popular  generalities;  they 
speak  to  the  common  sense,  to  the  sound  judgment,  the  patriotic 
feeling,  of  all  good  citizens.  The  future  incidents  of  his  puUb 
course  are  in  the  dbposal  of  Providence,  to  be  decided  by  second 
causes,  which  no  one  can  foresee.  But  of  his  station  before  the 
American  people ;  of  the  relation  in  which  he  has  placed  himself 
to  the  Consdtution ;  of  his  connection  with  the  truths  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Union  rests,*-there  is  no  question ;  and  over 
these,  time,  and  events,  and  men,  have  no  control.  It  may  please 
the  people  to  honor  talents  such  as  Heaven  has  intrusted  to  his 
stewardship,  to  reward  services  such  as  he  has  performed,-— as  the 
people  only  can  honor  and  reward  them ;  or  others  may  attain  the 
high  honors  of  that  Consdtution  which  he  has  so  nobly  vindicated, 
and  done  so  much  to  uphold.  Tbe  alternative  is  certainly  no 
mean  one,  in  the  common  esdmation  formed  of  human  things ;  but 
to  no  man  in  the  United  States  can  it  be  personally  so  indifl^r- 
TOL.  u.  c 
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0pt  as  to  a  man  19b«  Mr.  Webster.  Tfaa^servaee  km  been  i)Hif*> 
dered ;  the  gDod.  has  been  performed ;  the  tribute  of  gratiiude  has 
flowed  from  miUioos  of  paiiiotic  hearts ;  and  the  time  wiU  never 
oome  when  U  will  be  forgotten,  either  in  the  United  States,  or 
wheresoever,  in  the  whole  world  and  in  aH  tiane,  the  English  Ian* 
guage  ^hail  be  understood,  and  the  history  of  this  generataoa  rfiall 
be  read.  The  party  trium|rfi8  of  the  day  may  be,  and  sometimes 
era,  decided  by  influeoees  with  which  worth  and  merit  are  of  tilde 
aecount ;  but  thanks  to  the  press,  the  great  s^^ftvgt  of  mi  ttp" 
proving  age  caonoc  be  diverted  from  its  rightfol  object. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  by  this  reflection,  that  we  are 
SBobservam  spectators  of  the  signs  o^  the  times.  We  rejoice  in 
ike  strong  and  encounq^iag  indications,  that  the  conlemporaries  of 
Ifr.  Webaier  are  gratefully  sensible  of  his  meritj^  and  in  the  eat«- 
BBSt  and  extMsive  coovicdon,  which  is  daily  maniftsdng  itself,  of 
the  expediency  of  caifing  his  great  powers  of  uselblness  into  their 
appropriate  sphere  of  acthrity.  Proofr  are  nqpidly  muItiplyiBg, 
that  the  people  are  disposed  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and 
die  great  intorests  of  the  country ;  that  they  aiejncKned  to  fake  away 
from  mere  poHtkuansthedecisJDo  of  the  questkm, — To  whom  shal 
the  memeislottt  tru^  of  the  chief  administrafion  of  the  (Sovemment 
be  oonfided?  Let  tUs  beeome  the  general  feefing  of  the  country, 
and  we  ragianl  it  as  the  mevitaUe  result,  thai  *'lh«  HxeHKSr 
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SPEECH 

DELIYEKED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  10,  1881, 


In  Febniaiy,  1831,  Beyeral  distingoished  gentlemen  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  behalf  of  themBelves,  and  a  large  number  of  other  citizenB,  inyited  Mr. 
Webster  to  a  public  dinner,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  the  value  and  buc- 
cen  of  his  efforts,  in  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  His  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne  (published  in 
the  former  volume),  which,  by  that  time,  had  been  circulated  and  read  through 
the  country  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  speech  ever  before  delivered  ^.Con- 
gress, was  the  particular  effort,  doubtless,  which  procured  the  honor  of  this  in- 
vitation. 

The  dinner  took  place,  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  wis 
attended  by  a  very  large  assembly. 

Chancellor  Kent  presided,  and,  in  proposing  to  the  gentlemen  the  healt|i  of 
their  guest,  made  the  following  remarks  :— 

New  England  had  been  long  fruitful  in  great  men,  the  hecessary  con- 
sequence of  the  admirable  discipline  of  her  institutions ;  and  we  were 
this  day  honored  with  the  presence  of  one  of  those  cherished  objects  of  her 
attachment  and  pride,  who  has  an  undoubted  and  peculiar  title  to  our  re- 
gard. It  is  a  plain  truth  that  he  who  defends  the  Constitution  of  his  coun- 
trv  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  is  entitled  to  share  her  gratitude  with  those 
who  protect  it  by  valor  in  the  field.  Peace  has  its  victories  as  well  a» 
war.  We  all  recollect  a  late  memorable  occasion,  when  the  exalted 
talents  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  al 
luded,  were  exerted  in  the  support  of  our  national  Union^  and  the  sound  in 
terpretation  of  its  Charter.  If  there  be  any  one  political  precept,  pre- 
eminent above  all  others,  and  acknowledged  by  all,  it  is  that  which  dic- 
tates the  absolute  necessity  of  a  union  of  the  States  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  that  government  clothed  with  those  attributes  and  powers  with 
which  the  existing  Constitution  has  invested  it  We  were  indebted,  under 
Providence,  to  the  operation  and  influence  of  the  powers  of  that  Consti- 
tution, for  our  national  honor  abroad,  and  for  unexampled  prosperity  at 
home.  Its  future  stability  depended  upon  the  firm  support  and  due  exer- 
cise of  its  legitimate  powers  in  all  their  branches.  A  tendency  to  dis- 
union— to  anarchy  among  the  members  rather  than  to  tyranny  in  the  head 
<^^ad  been  heretofore  the  melancholy  fate  of  all  the  federal  governments 
of  ancient  and  modem  Europe.  Our  Union  and  National  Constitution 
were  formed,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  believe,  under  better  au- 
spices and  with  improved  wisdom.  But  there  was  a  deadly  principle  of 
disease  inherent  in  the  system.    The  assumption  by  any  member  of  the- 
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Union,  of  the  right  to  question  and  resist,  or  annul,  as  its  own  jud^ent 
should  dictate,  either  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  the  treaties,  or  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  or  the  mandates  of  the  executive  power,  duly  made 
and  promulj?ated  as  the  Constitution  prescribes,  was  a  most  dangerous  as- 
sumption of  power,  leading  to  collision  and  the  destruction  of  the  system. 
And  if,  contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  we  should  hereafter  fail  in  the 
grand  experiment  of  a  confederate  government,  extending  over  some  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  this  continent,  and  destined  to  act,  at  the  same  time, 
with  efficiency  and  harmony,  we  should  most  grievously  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  mankind,  and  blast  forever  the  fruits  of  the  revolution. 

But,  happily  for  us,  the  refutation  of  such  dangerous  pretensions,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  was  signal  and  complete.  The  false  images  and 
delusive  theories  which  had  perplexed  the  thoughts  and  disturbed  the 
judgments  of  men,  were  then  dissipated  in  like  manner  as  spectres  dis- 
appear at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  inestimable  value  of  the  Union,  and 
the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  were  explained  by  clear  and  ac- 
curate reasonings,  and  enforced  by  pathetic  and  eloquent  illustrations. 
The  result  was  the  more  auspicious,  as  the  heretical  doctrines,  which 
were  then  fairly  reasoned  down,  had  been  advanced  by  a^very  respectable 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  polished 
mind,  manly  zeal,  and  honored  name  of  a  distinguished  member  from  the 
South. 

The  consequences  of  that  discussion  have  been  extremely  beneficial. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  doctrines  of  national 
rights  and  national  union.  Constitutional  law  ceased  to  remain  wrapped 
up  in  the  breasts,  and  taught  only  by  the  responses,  of  the  living  oracles 
OT  the  law.  Socrates  was  said  to  have  drawn  down  philosophy  from  the 
skies,  and  scattered  it  among  the  schools.  It  may  with  equal  truth  be  said 
that  constitutional  law,  by  means  of  those  senatorial  discussions,  and  the 
master  genius  that  guided  them,  was  rescued  from  the  archives  of  our 
tribunal  and  the  libraries  of  lawyers,  and  placed  under  the  e^e,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment,  of  the  American  people.  Tlieir  verdict  is  with  us, 
andfmn  it  their  lies  no  appeal, 

Ai  icon  as  the  immense  cheering  and  acclfunations,  with  which  this  address 
and  toast  were  received,  hod  subsided,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  spoke  as 
follows : — 

I  OWE  the  honor  of  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  to  your  patriotic 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
For  an  effort,  well  intended,  however  otherwise  of  unpretending 
character,  made  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  and  designed  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  and  vindicate  its  just  powers,  you  have 
been  pleased  to  tender  me  this  token  of  your  respect.  It  wx>uld 
be  idle  affectation  to  deny,  that  it  gives  me  singular  gratification. 
Every  public  man  must  naturally  desire  the  approbation  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  be  anxious, 
in  the  first  place,  not  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  whose 
immediate  representative  I  am,  it  is  not  possible,  that  I  should 
not  feel,  nevertheless,  tlie  high  value  of  such  a  mark  of  esteem  as 
is  here  offered.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  conscious  that  the  main 
purpo^  of  this  occasion  is  higher  than  mere  manifestation  of  per- 
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sonal  regard.  It  is  to  evince  your  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
your  sense  of  its  transcendept  value,  and  your  just  alarm  at  whatever 
threatens  to  weaken  its  proper  authority,  or  endanger  its  existence. 
Gentlemen,  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  members  of  this  vast  commercial  community  should 
not  be  first  and  foremost  to  rally  for  the  Constitution,  whenever 
opinions  and  doctrines  are  advanced  hostile  to  its  principles. 
Where,  sooner  than  here,  where,  louder  than  here,  may  we  expect 
a  patriotic  voice  to  be  raised,  wlien  the  Union  of  the  States  is 
threatened  ?  In  this  great  Emporium,  at  this  central  point  of  the 
Utiited  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  all  places,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  warmest,  the  most  determined  and  universal,  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  the  National  Government.  Gendemen,  no  one  can  es- 
timate more  highly  dian  I  do  the  natural  advantages  of  your  City. 
No  one  entertains  a  higher  opinion  than  myself,  also,  of  that  spirit 
of  wise  and  liberal  policy,  which  has  actuated  the  government  of 
your  own  great  State  in  the  accomplishment  of  high  objects, 
important  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  both  of  the  State  and 
the  City.  But  all  these  local  advantages,  and  all  this  enlightened 
state  policy,  could  never  have  made  your  City  what  it  now  is,  with- 
out the  aid  and  protection  of  a  General  Government,  extending 
over  all  the  States,  and  establishing,  for  all,  a  common  and  uni- 
form system  of  commercial  regulation.  Without  national  charac- 
ter, without  public  credit,  without  systematic  finance,  without  uni- 
formity of  commercial  laws,  all  other  advantages  possessed  by  this 
City,  would  have  decayed  and  perished,  like  unripe  fruit.  A  Gen- 
eral Government  was,  for  years  before  it  was  instituted,  the  great 
object  of  desire  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  City.  New  York,  at  a  very 
eariy  day,  was  conscious  of  her  local  advantages  for  commerce — she 
saw  her  destiny,  and  was  eager  to  embrace  it ;  but  nothing  else  than 
a  General  Government  could  make  free  her  path  before  her,  and  set 
her  forward  on  her  brilliant  career.  She  early  saw  all  this,  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  and  indispensable  object,  she  bent  up 
every  laculty,  and  exerted  every  effort.  She  was  not  mistaken.  She 
formed  no  false  judgment.  At  the  moment  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  New  York  was  the  capital  of  one  State,  and  con- 
tained thirty-two  or  three  thousand  people.  It  now  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  people,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
Commercial  Capital,  not  only  of  all  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
whole  Continent  also,  from  the  Pole  to  the  South  Sea.  Every 
page  of  her  history,  for  the  last  forty  years,  bears  high  and  irresist- 
ible testimony  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Her  astonishing  growth  is  referred  to,  and  quoted,  all  the 
^vorld  over,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  effects  of  our 
Federal  Union.  To  suppose  her  now  to  be  easy  and  indifferent, 
when  notions  are  advanced  tending  to  its  dissolution,  would  be  to 
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suppose  her  equally  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  blind  to  the  present, 
alike  ignorant  of  her  own  history,  and  her  own  interest,  metamor- 
phosed, from  all  that  she  has  been,  into  a  being,  tired  of  its  pros- 
perity, sick  of  its  own  growth  and  greatness,  and  infatuated  for  its 
own  destruction.  Every  blow  aimed  at  the  Union  of  the  States 
strikes  on  the  tenderest  nerve  of  her  interest  and  her  happiness. 
To  bring  the  Union  into  debate,  is  to  bring  her  own  future  pros- 

Eirity  into  debate  also.  To  speak  of  arresting  the  laws  of  the 
nion,  of  interposing  State  power  in  matters  of  Commerce  and 
Revenue,  of  weakenmg  the  full  and  just  authority  of  the  General 
Oovemment,  would  be,  in  regard  to  this  City,  but  another  mode 
•of  speaking  of  commercial  ruin,  of  abandoned  wharves,  of  vacated 
houses,  of  diminished  and  dispersing  population,  of  bankrupt  mer- 
chants, of  mechanics  without  employment,  and  laborers  without 
bread.  The  growth  of  this  City,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  are  coevals  and  cotemporaries.  They  began  to- 
gether, they  have  flourished  together,  and  if  rashness  and  folly  de- 
stroy one,  the  other  will  follow  it  to  the  tomb. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  growth  of  this  City  is 
extraordinary,  and  almost  unexampled.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  since  I  first  saw  it.  Within  that  compar- 
atively short  period,  it  has  added  to  its  number  three  times  the 
whole  amount  of  its  population  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Of  all  things  having  power  to  check  this  prosperity ;  of  all  things 
potent  to  blight  and  blast  it ;  of  all  things  capable  of  compelling 
this  City  to  recede  as  fast  as  she  has  advanced, — a  disturbed 

fovemment,  an  enfeebled  public  authority,  a  broken  or  a  weakened 
Inion  of  the  States, — ^would  be  most  sovereign.  This  would  be 
cause  efficient  enough.  Every  thing  else,  in  the  common  fortune  of 
communities,  she  may  hope  to  resist  or  to  prevent.  But  this  would 
be  fatal  as  the  arrow  of  death. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  personal  recollections  and  associations, 
connected  with  the  establishment  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
-which  are  necessarily  called  up  on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is  im- 
possible to  forget  the  prominent  agency  which  eminent  citizens  of 
your  own  fulfilled,  in  regard  to  that  great  measure.  Those  great 
men  are  now  recorded  among  the  illustrious  dead ;  but  they  have  left 
'names  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to  be  remembered  without  re- 
spect and  veneration.  I^east  of  all,  can  they  be  forgotten  by  you, 
when  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  your  attachment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  your  sense  of  its  inestimable  importance  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  feelines,  gentlemen — ^I  think  I 
should  ofiend  yours — if  I  omitted  respectiul  mention  of  distinguish- 
ed names,  yet  fresh  in  your  recollections.  How  can  I  stand  here,  to 
speak  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  wbdom  of  its 
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provisions,  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  adoption,  of  the  evils  from 
which  it  rescued  the  country,  and  of  the  prosperity  and  power 
to  which  it  has  raised  it,  and  yet  pay  no  tribute  to  those  who  were 
highly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  work?  While  we  are 
here,  to  rejoice  that  it  vet  stands  firm  and  strong ;  while  we  con- 
gratulate one  another  that  we  live  under  its  benign  influence,  and 
cherish  hopes  of  its  long  duration, — we  cannot  forget  who  they  were 
that,  in  the  day  of  our  nationaLJnfancy,  in  the  times  of  despondency 
and  despair,  mainly  as^ted  to  work  out  our  deliverance.  I  should 
feel  that  I  disregarded  the  strong  recollections  which  the  occasion 
presses  upon  us,  that  I  was  not  true  to  gratitude,  not  true  to  patri- 
otism, not  true  to  the  livine  or  the  dead,  not  true  to  your  feelings 
or  my  own,  if  I  should  forbear  to  make  mention  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  ^ 

Coming  from  the  military  service  of  the  country,  yet  a  youth, 
but  with  knowledge  and  maturity,  even  in  civil  afiairs,  far  beyond 
his  years,  he  made  this  City  the  place  of  his  adoption ;  and  he  gave 
the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  weak 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  country.  Daily  increasing  in  ac- 
quaintance and  confidence  with  the  people  of  this  City,  he  saw, 
what  they  also  saw,  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  closer  bond  of 
union  for  the  States.  This  was  the  ereat  object  of  desire.  He 
never  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  it,  out  was  found  in  the  lead, 
whenever  any  thing  was  to  be  attempted  for  its  accomplishment. 
One  experiment  after  another,  as  is  well  known,  was  tried,  and  all 
fiuled.  The  States  were  urgently  called  on  to  confer  such  further 
powers  on  the  old  Congress  as  would  enable  it  to  redeem  the  pub- 
lic faith,  or  to  adopt,  themselves,  some  general  and  common  princi- 
ple of  commercial  regulation.  But  the  States  had  not  agreed,  and 
were  not  likely  to  agree.  In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  so  full  of  public 
difficulty,  and  public  dbtress.  Commissioners  from  five  or  six  of  the 
States  met,  on  the  request  of  Virginia,  at  Annapolis,  in  Sept.,  1786. 
The  precise  object  of  their  appointment  was,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  relative  sit- 
uations and  trade  of  the  several  Sutes  ;  and  to  consider  how  fiur  a 
uniform  system  of  commercial  regulations  was  necessary  to  their 
common  interest  and  permanent  harmony.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
one  of  these  Commissioners ;  and  I  have  understood,  though  I 
cannot  assert  the  fact,  that  their  Report  was  drawn  by  him.  His 
associate  from  this  State  was  the  venerable  Judge  Benson,  who 
has  lived  kyng,  and  still  lives,  to  see  the  happy  results  of  the  counsels 
which  originated  in  this  meeting.  Of  its  members,  he  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison are,  I  believe,  now  the  only  survivors.  These  Commissioners 
recommended,  what  took  place  the  next  year,  a  General  Conven- 
tion of  all  the  States,  to  take  into  serious  deliberation  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  devise  such  provisions  as  should  render  the 
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Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union.  I  need  not  remind  you,  tliat  of  this  Convention 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  an  active  and  efficient  member.  The  Consti* 
tution  was  framed,  and  submitted  to  the  country.  And  then 
another  great  work  was  to  be  undertaken.  The  Constitution 
would  naturally  find,  and  did  find,  enemies  and  opposers.  Objec- 
tions to  it  were  numerous,  and  powerful,  and  spirited.  They  were 
to  be  answered ;  and  they  were,  effectually,  answered.  The 
writers  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  Mr.  Jay,  so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  Constitution,  that  those  numbers  are  generally  re- 
ceived as  important  commentaries  on  the  text,  and  accurate  expo- 
sitions, in  general,  of  its  objects  and  purposes.  Those  papers 
were  all  written  and  published  in  this  City.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
elected  one  of  the  distinguished  delegation  irom  the  City,  into  the 
State  Convention  at  Poughkeepsie,  called  to  ratify  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Its  debates  are  published.  Mr.  Hamilton  appears  to 
have  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  utmost,  every  power  and 
faculty  of  his  mind. 

The  whole  question  was  likely  to  depend  on  the  decision  o( 
New  York.  He  felt  the  full  importance  of  the  crisis ;  and  the 
reports  of  his  speeches,  imperfect  as  they  probably  are,  are  yet 
lasting  monuments  to  his  genius  and  patiiotism.  He  saw  at  last 
his  hopes  fulfilled  ;  he  saw  the  Constitution  adopted,  and  the  gov- 
ernment under  it  established  and  oi^nized.  The  discerning  eye 
of  Washington  immediately  called  him  to  that  post,  which  was  in- 
finitely the  most  important  in  the  administration  of  the  new  system. 
He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  how  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  the  whole  country  perceived 
with  delight,  and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admiration.  He  smote  the 
rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue 
gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  Public  Credit, 
and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of  Minerva,  from 
the  brain  of  Jove,  was  hardly  more  sudden,  or  more  perfect,  than 
the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  burst  forth  from  the  con- 
ceptions of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Your  recollections,  gentlemen,  your  respect,  and  your  affections, 
all  conspire  to  bring  before  you,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  another 
great  man,  now,  too,  numbered  with  the  dead.  I  mean  the  pure, 
the  disinterested,  the  patriotic  John  Jat.  His  character  is  a  bril- 
liant jewel  in  the  sacred  treasures  of  national  reputation.  Leaving 
his  profession  at  an  early  period,  yet  not  before  he  had  singularly 
distinguished  himself  in  it,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, his  whole  life,  until  his  final  retirement,  was  a  life  of  public 
service.  A  member  of  the  first  Congress,  he  was  the  author  of 
tliat  political  paper  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  stand  first 
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among  the  incomparable  productions  of  that  body ;  productions  which 
called  forth  that  decisive  strain  of  commendation  irom  the  great 
Lord  Chadiam^  in  which  he  pronounced  them  not  inferior  to  the 
finest  productions  of  the  master  States  of  the  world.  Mr.  Jay  had 
been  abroad,  and  he  had  also  been  long  intrusted  with  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  our  foreign  correspondence  at  home.  He  had  seen 
and  felt,  in  the  fullest  measure,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, the  difficuhy  of  conducting  our  foreign  affairs  honorably 
and  usefully,  without  a  stronger  and  more  perfect  domestic  union. 
Though  not  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, he  was  yet  present  while  it  was  in  session,  and  looked 
anxiously  for  its  result.  By  the  choice  of  this  City,  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  State  Convention,  and  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Constimtion.  On  the  organization  of  the  new 
Government,  he  was  selected  by  Washington  to  be  the  first  Chief 
Jusdce  of  the  United  States ;  and  surely  the  high  and  most  respon- 
sible duties  of  that  stadon  could  not  have  been  trusted  to  abler  or 
safer  hands.  It  is  the  duty,  one  of  equal  importance  and  delicacy,  o< 
that  tribunal,  to  decide  constitutional  questions,  arising  occasionally 
on  State  laws.  The  general  learning  and  ability,  and  especially  the 
prudence,  the  mildness,  and  the  firmness  of  his  character,  eminently 
fitted  Mr.  Jay  to  be  the  head  of  such  a  court.  When  the  spotless 
ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing 
not  as  spotless  as  itself. 

These  eminent  men,  gentlemen,  the  cotemporaries  of  some  of  you, 
known  to  most,  and  revered  by  all,  were  so  conspicuous  in  the 
filming  and  adopting  of  the  Constitution,  and  called  so  early  to  im- 
portant stadons  under  it,  that  a  tribute,  better,  indeed,  than  I  have  ' 
^ven,  or  am  able  to  eive,  seemed  due  to  them  from  us. 

There  was  yet  another,  of  whom  mention  is  to  be  made.  In  the 
revoluUonary  history  of  the  country,  the  name  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston became  early  prominent.  He  was  a  n>ember  of  that  Congress 
which  declared  Independence ;  and  a  member,  too,  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  drew  and  reported  the  immortal  Declaration.  At 
the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he  was  its  firm 
fiiend  and  able  advocate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
vention, being  one  of  that  list  of  distinguished  and  gifted  men,  who 
represented  this  city  in  that  body ;  and  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of 
his  talents  and  influence  into  the  doubtful  scale  of  the  Constitution. 

Gentlemen,  as  connected  with  the  Constitution,  you  have  also 
local  recollections  which  must  bind  it  still  closer  to  your  attach- 
ment and  affection.  It  commenced  its  being,  and  its  blessings, 
here.  It  was  in  this  City,  in  the  midst  of  friends,  anxious,  hopeful, 
and  devoted,  that  the  new  Government  started  in  its  course.  To 
us,  gentlemen,  who  are  younger,  it  has  come  down  by  tradition; 
but  some  around  me  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed,  and  did 
witness,  the  interesting  scene  of  the  first  inauguration.     They  re- 
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member  what  voices  of  gratified  patriotism,  what  shouts  of  entbu- 
aastic  hope,  what  acclamations,  rent  the  air — ^how  many  eyes  were 
sufiused  with  tears  of  joy — ^how  cordially  each  man  pressed  the 
hand  of  him  who  was  next  to  him,  when,  standing  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  centre  of  the  City,  in  the  view  of  assembled  thousands,  the 
first  President  was  heard  solemnly  to  pronounce  the  words  of  his 
official  oath,  repeating  them  from  the  lips  of  Chancellor  Livingston. 
You  then  thought,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  work  of  the  revolution 
was  accomplished.  You  then  felt  that  you  had  a  Government — 
that  the  United  States  were  then,  indeed,  united.  Every  benig- 
nant star  seemed  to  shed  its  selectest  influence  on  that  auspicious 
hour.  Here  were  heroes  of  the  Revolution ;  here  were  sages  of 
the  Convention ;  here  were  minds,  disciplined  and  schooled  in  all 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  country,  acting  now  in  several  relations, 
but  all  co-operating  to  the  same  great  end,  the  successful  admin^ 
istratjon  of  the  new  and  untried  Constitution.  And  he — ^how  shall 
I  speak  of  him  ? — ^he  was  at  the  head,  who  was  already  first  in 
war, — who  was  already  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,— end 
who  was  now  shown  also,  by  the  unanimous  suffirage  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  first  in  peace. 

Gentlemen,  how  gloriously  have  the  hopes,  then  indulged,  been 
fulfilled !  Whose  expectation  was  then  so  sanguine — ^I  may  almost 
ask,  whose  imagination  then  so  extravagant — as  to  run  forward  and 
contemplate  as  probable,  the  one  half  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  forty  vears?  Who  among  you  can  go  back  to  1789, 
and  see  what  this  City,  and  this  country  too,  then  were — and  then, 
beholding  what  they  now  are,  can  be  ready  to  consent  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  weakened,  nullified^ 
or  dishonored  ? 

Gentlemen,  before  I  leave  these  pleasant  recollections,  I  feel  it 
an  irresistible  impulse  of  dutv  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  another 
distinguished  person,  not,  indeed,  a  fellow-citizen  of  your  own,  but 
associated  with  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  important  la- 
bors, and  an  early  and  indefatigable  friend  and  advocate  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  Constitution.  Gendemen,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Madison.  I 
am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  a  tribute  of  regard  fit>m  me  to  him  is 
of  little  importance ;  but  if  it  shall  receive  your  approbation  and 
sanction,  it  will  become  of  value.  "Mr.  Madison,  thanks  tb  a  kind 
Providence,  is  yet  among  the  living,  and  there  is  certainly  no  other 
individual  living,  to  whom  the  country  b  so  much  indebted  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  at  the  meeting  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken ;  a  meetinj^  which,  to  the  great  credit  of  Virginia,  had  its 
origin  in  a  proceeding  of  that  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  1789,  and  of  that  of  Virginia  the  following  year. 
He  was  thus  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  progress  of  the 


fanMtioB  of  the  Gofi9tkuli6B»  fion  ite  v^ry  first  step  to  its  6ad 
adoptioo*  If  ever  reao  had  the  means  of  understanding  a  written 
mstrumeiit,  Mr.  Madisoa  has  the  means  of  understanding  the  Con- 
atittttioQ.  If  it  be  possible  to  know  what  was  designed  by  it,  he 
can  tell  us.  It  was  in  tliis  City,  that,  in  conjunotioo  with  Mr. 
Hatnilion  and  Mr.  Jay,  be  wrote  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist ; 
and  it  wis  in  this  City  that  he  commenced  his  brilliant  career, 
under  the  new  ConslkutioB,  having  been  elected  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  first  Con^gress.  The  recorded  votes  and 
debates  of  those  tioMS  show  his  active  and  efficient  agency  in 
eveiy  imperteat  measure  of  that  Congress.  The  necessary  or- 
ganinlion  of  the  Qovenunent,  the  arrangement  of  the  Depart* 
meots,  and  especially  the  paraniOMnt  sabjeot  of  revenue,  engaged 
his  att^icioD,  and  shared  his  labors. 

The  legUative  history  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  fullof  instmctioo.  It  presents,  in  strBung  lig^t,  the  evils 
i&tpnded  to  be  remedied  by  the  Constitiuioo,  and  the  provisions 
which  were  deemed  essential  to  tbe  remedy  of  those  evils.  It  exr 
btbits  the  Country,  in  the  moment  of  its  change,  from  a  weak  and 
^-defined  confederacy  of  &ates,  into  a  general,  efficient,  but  still 
restrained  and  Kofiited  goyenmient  It  shows  die  first  working  of 
our  peculiar  system,  moved,  a^  it  then  was,  by  master  hands. 

Gentlemen,  for  one,  I  confess,  I  like  to  dwoU  on  tbb  part  of  our 
history.  It  b  good  for  us  to  be  here.  It  is  gpod  for  us  to  study 
the  situation  of  the  country  at  this  period,  to  survey  its  difficulty, 
lo  look  at  the  conduct  of  its  public  men,  to  see  bow  they  strug^e 
with  obstacles,  real  and  formidaUe,.  and  bow  gloriously  they 
brought  the  country  out  of  its  state  of  depression  and  distress. 
Trufy,  Gentlemen,  these  founders  and  fathers  of  the  Constitution 
were  great  men,  and  thoroughly  furoiahed  for  every  gpod  work. 
All  that  reading  and  learning  could  do;  all  that  talent  and  intel- 
%enoe  could  do ;  and — ^whi^  perhaps  is  stiU  more — all  that  long 
experhoce,  in  difficult  and  troubled  times,  and  a  deep  and  inti- 
mate practice  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  tbe  country,  could  do, 
o-^conspired  to  fit  them  for  the  great  business  of  forming  a  general, 
but  limited  government,  emoracing  eommon  objects,  extending 
urer  ail  the  States,  and  yet  touching  the  power  of  the  States  no 
foftherthanthose  oommmi objects  require,  {confess,  I  bveio  linger 
around  these  original  fotintaws,  and  to  drink  deep  of  their  waters* 
I  bve  to  imbibe,  in  as  ftifi  measure  as  I  may,  tbe  spirit  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Government,  and  so  wisely  and 
skilfully  bataaoed  and  adjusted  its  bearings  and  propQrtions. 

Having  been  afterwards,  for  eight  /ears,  Secretary  of  State, 

and  as  long  President,  Mr.  Madisqn  has  had  an  exf«erieace  in  the 

affiiin  of  tbe  Coratitutioo,  certainly  second  to  no  man.    More 

thau  any  eAer  man  living,  and  perhaps  more  than  aqy  odier  who 
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has  lived,  bis  whole  puUio  file  Ims  been  iiieoqx>rated9  as' it  weie, 
into  the  Constitution ;  in  the  original  coiuieptioD  and  pnyect 
of  attempting  to  form  it,  in  its  actual  framing,  in  explaining  and 
recommending  it,  by  speaking  and  writing,  in  assisting,  at  the  firat 
organization  of  the  Government  under  it,  and  in  a  long  adooisi*- 
tration  of  its  executive  powers,— in  those  various  ways  be  has  lived 
Bear  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  power  of  imbibiBg  its  true 
spirit,  and  inhaling  its  very  breath,  from  its  first  pukatbn  of  lifin. 
Again,  therefore,  I  ask,  If  he  cannot  tell  us  what-  the  Constitutioo 
Is,  and  what  it  means,  who  can  ?  He  bad  retired  with  the  respeot 
and  regard  of  the  community,  and  mi^  naturally  be  supposed  doI 
willing  to  interfere  again  in  matters  of  political  concern.  He  baS| 
nevertheless,  not  withholden  bis/ <q>iiiions  on  the  vital  questioD 
discussed  on  that  occasion,  which  has  caused  this  meeting.  He 
has  stated,  with  an  accuracy  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  and  so 
stated,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  place  almost  beyond  further  eootfo* 
versy,  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Constitution*  He  has  stated^  not 
notions  too  loose  and  irresuhr  to  be  called  even  a  theory — ^not 
ideas  struck  out  by  the  feeling  of  present  inconvenience  or  sup* 
posed  mal-administiaition — not  suggestions  of  expedieecy»  or  eva- 
sions  of  fair  and  straight-forward  construction,— but  elementary 

frinciples,  clear  and  sound  distincdons,  and  indispensable  truths, 
am  sure,  Gentlemen,  that  I  speak  your  sentiments,  as  weH  as 
my  own,  when  I  say,  that,  for  making  public  so  clearlv  and  dia- 
tiiictly  as  he  has  done,  his  own  opinions  on  these  vital  questions 
df  Constitutional  law,  Mn  Madison  has  founded  a  new  and  strong 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  a  grateful  country.  You  will  think,  with 
me,  that,  at  his  advanced  age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  general 
respect  and  approbation,  for  a  lon^  career  of  public  services,  it 
was  an  act  of  distinguished  patrbtunn,  when  be  saw  notioiis  pro- 
mulgated and  maintained,  which  he  deemed  unsound  and  dangei- 
ous,  not  to  hesitate  to  ccxne  forward,  and  to  place  the  weight  of 
his  own  opinion  in  what  he  deemed  the  right  scale,  oome  what, 
come  might.  I  am  sure,  Gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  doubtedj-^r-the 
manifestation  is  clear,— ^that'  the  country  feels  deeply  the  foree  of 
this  new  obligation.  " 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constituliai) 
to  your  City,  might~be  said,  with  little  change,  in  respect  to  every 
other  part  of  the  country.  Its  benefits  are  not  exclusive.  What  hail 
It  left  undone,  whiohany  government  could  do,  for  the  whole  eouotiy  ? 
In  what  condition  has  it  placed  us?  Where  do  we  now  stand? 
Are  we  elevated,  or  degraded,  by  its  operatbn  i  What  is  our  con- 
dition under  its  influence,  at  the  very  moment  when  some  laHc  of 
arresting  its  power  and  breaking  its  unity  ?  Do  we  not  feel  our- 
selves on  an  eminence  ?  Do  we  not  challenge  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world?    What  has  placed  us  thus  high  I    What  has  given 


iM  this  jiBt  pride  ?  Wbat  e]se  is  it^  \mt  the  imresCmmed  and  free 
q>eratioa  of  that  same  Federal  CcNostitulion,  which  it  has  been  prey- 
posed  now  to  hamper,  and  manacle,  and  oullify  ?  WtK>  i^  thiN^ 
•  aMiong  n%  that,  should  he  find  himself  on  aoy  spot  of  the  earth ,  where 
human  beings  exist,  and  wheie  the  existencie  of  other  nations  ii 
known,  would  not  be  proud  to  say,  I  am  an  American  ?  I  am  a 
countryman  of  Washington  ?  I  am  a  oittxenof  tlial  Republic,  which, 
although  it  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  y^t  there  are  none  on  the  globe 
who  have  ears  to  hea%  and  have  not  heard  of  H-nvho  have  eyes 
to  see»  and  have  not  read  of  it-^who  know  any  thing,  and  yet  do 
not  know  of  its  existence  and  its  ^ory  ?**And,  Gentlemen,  let  me 
now  reverse  the  picture.  Let  me  ask,  who  there  is  among  us,  if  be 
were  to  he  found  to*morrow  in  one  of  the  civilised  countries  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  were  there  to  learn  diat  this  goodly  form  of  Government 
had  been  overthrown—- that  the  United  States  were  no  longer  united 
— that  a  death'blow  had  been  struck  upon  their  bond  of  Union*-* 
that  they  themselves  had  destroyed  their  chief  good  and  their  chief 
honor,-— who  is  there  whose  heart  would  not  sink  within  him?  Who 
is  there,  who  would  not  cover  his  face  fior  very  shame  ? 

At  diis  very  moment.  Gentlemen,  our  country  is  a  general 
refuge  for  the  distressed  and  the  persecuted  of  other  nations. 
Whoever  is  in  affliction  from  political  oocurrenoes  in  bis  own 
eoun^,  looks  here  for  shelter.  Whether  he  be  repnbfican,  flying 
from  the  oppression  of  thrones — or  whether  he  be  mooarofa  or 
monarchist,  nying  from  thrones  that  crumble  and  fall  under  or 
around  bim,-^e  feels  equal  assurance,  that,  if  he  get  foot-hold  <m 
our  soil,  his  person  is  safe,  and  his  rights  will  be  respected. 

And  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  government,  now 
existing  in  the  world,  there  is  greater  securi^  for  persons  or  prop* 
erty  than  in  that  of  the  United  States  ?  We  have  tried*  these  popular 
institutions  in  times  of  great  excitement  and  commotion ;  and  they 
have  stood  substantially  firm  and  steady,  while  the  fountains  of 
the  great  political  deep  have  been  elsewhere  -broken  up ;  while 
thrones,  resting  cm  ages  of  prescription,  have  tottered  and  fallen ; 
and  while,  in  other  countries,  the  earthquake  of  unrestrained  pop- 
ular commotion  has  swallowed  up  all  law,  and  all  liberty,  and  all 
right  together.  Our  Crovemment  has  been  tried  in  peace,  and  it 
has  been  tried  in  war ;  and  has  proyed  itself  fit  for  both.  It  has 
been  assailed  from  without,  and  it  has  snocesirfully  resisted  the  shock ; 
it  has  been  disturbed  within,  and  it  has  eflfectually  quieted  the  dis- 
turbance. It  can  stand  trial^t  can  stand  aasaiik— it  can  stand  ad  ver- 
sity,— -it  can  stand  every  thing,  but  the  marring  of  its  own  beauty, 
and  the  weakening  of  hs  own  strength.  It  can  stand  e^ry 
ibiBg^  but  the  edicts  of  our  own  rashness,  and  our  own  M\j, 
It  can  stand  every  thii^,  hot  disorganieation)  disunion,  and  nul« 
lification. 


diat  it  may  be  cdled  oo,  and  is  oooasionally  called  on>  to  decide 
questions,  which  are,  in  one  sense,  of  a  political  nature.  •  The 
General  and  Stale  Governments,  both  establisbed  by  the  people, 
are  established  for  diflerent  purposes,  and  with  *<£fierent  powers. 
Between  those  powers^  questions  may  arise ;  and  who  shall  decide 
them?  Some  provision  for  this  end  is  abedutiely  necessary. 
What  shall  it  be?  This  was  the  question  before  the  Convention ; 
and  various  schemes  were  suggested.  It  was  foreseen,  that  the 
States  might  inadvertently  pass  laws  inconsistent  with  the  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  acts  of  Congress.  At  leas^ 
laws  might  be  passed,  which  would  foe  charged  with  eucfa  incon- 
sistencv.  How  shoald  tiiese  questions  be  disposed  of?  Whese 
shall  the  power  of  judging,  in  cases  of 'dleged  interference,  be 
lodged  ?  One  suggesuon,  in  the  Convention,  was,  to  make  it  ao 
execudve  power,  and  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  by 
requiring  all  State  laws  to  be  submitted  to  him,  that  he  might  neg* 
ative  such  as  he  thought  appeared  repugnant  to  the  general  Co»» 
atitution.  This  idea,  periiaps,  may  have  been  borrowed  frooi 
the  power  exercised  by  the  crown  over  the  laws  of  the  ccdonies. 
it  would  evidently  have  been  not  only  an  inconvenient  and  trotir 
Uesome  prooeedii^,  but  danEcrous,  also,  to  the  powers  of  the 
States,  it  was  not  pressed.  It  was  thought  wiser  and  safer,  oa 
the  whole,  to  require  State  Legislatures  ami  State  Judges  to  take 
an  oath  to  suppoat  the  Consttution  of  the  United  States,  and  diea 
leave  the  States  at  liberty  to  pass  whatever  laws  they  pleased,  and 
if  interference,  in  points  of  fact,  should  arise,  to  refer  the  question  te 
judicial  decisbn.  To  this  end,  the  judicial  power,  under  the  Co»* 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  was  made  co-^extensive  with  the  legis- 
lative power.  It  was  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
sdtution  and  the  laws  of  Congress.  The  judiciary  became  thus 
possessed  of  the  aathority  at  deciding^  m  the  last  resort,  in  all  cases 
of  alleged  interference,  between  State  laws  and  the  Constitution, 
«nd  laws  of  Congress. 

Gentlemen,  this  b  the  actual  Constitution — this  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  There  may  be  those  who  think  it  unnecessary,  or 
who  would  prefer  a  different  mode  of  deciding  such  questions. 
Bat  this  is  the  established  mode,  and,  till  it  be  altered,  the  courts 
can  no  more  decline  their  duty,  on  these  occasions,  than  on  other 
occasions.  But,  Gentlemen,  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  the 
expediency  of  this  provision,  or  suggest  a  better?  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  diat  this  power  should 
exist  somewhere  ?  Where  can  it  exist,  better  than  where  it  now 
does  exist  ?  The  national  judiciary  is  the  common  tribunal  oC  the 
whole  country.  It  is  organized  by  the  common  authority,  and 
its  places  filled  by  the  common  agent.  This  is  a  plain  and  ptac* 
tical  provision.     It  was  framed  by  no  bun^rs,  nor  by  any  wild 
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theorists.  And  who  eaa  say  that  it  has  failed?  Wba  can  find 
substantial  &alt  with  its  operation  or  its  results?  The  great 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  provide  for  the  peaceable  decision 
A  cases  of  collision.  ShaM  they  be  decided  by  law,  or  by  force  ? 
fihadl  the  decisions  be  decisions  of  peace,  or  deci^ons  ci  war  ? 

On  the  occasion  which  has  giren  rise  to  this  naeetbg,  the  propo^ 
ffltioQ  contended  for,  was,  that  every  State,  under  certain  supposed 
exigencies,  and  vta  oertain  supposed  cases,  might  decide  ibr  itself, 
and  act  fcr  itself,  and  oppose  tts  own  force  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  By  what  argmnttit,  do  you  imagine,  Gentlemen,  it  was,  thai 
juch  a  proposition  was  maintained  ?  I  sbonld  call  it  metaphysical^ 
and  subtle ;  bat  these  terms  would  imply  at  least  ingenuity,  andaome 
degree  of  plausibility ;  whereas  the  argument  appears  to  me  plain 
assumption,  mere  perverse  construction  of  plain  language,  in  the  body 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  As  I  imdefstand  it,  when  put  forth  in  its 
sevised  and  most  authentic  shape,  it  is  this :  that  the  Gonstitutioa 
provides  that  any  amendments  may  be  made  to  it,  whicb  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  tlvee  fourths  of  the  States :  there  is,  therefore,  to  be 
Bothibg  m  the  Constitution  to  which  three  fourths  of  the  Statea 
have  not  agreed.  All  this  is  true ;  butt  then  comes  this  inferenooi 
viz.  that  when  one  State  denies  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of 
Congress,  she  may  arrest  its  execution  as  to  herself,  and  keep  it 
arrested,  tiH  the  ^tes  can  aH  be  consulted,  by  their  Conventions, 
and  three  fourths  of  tbem  shall  have  decided  that  the  law  is  Con- 
stitutional. Indeed,  the  inference  is  still  stranger  than  this ;  for 
State  Conventions  have  no  authority  to  construe  the  Constituticm, 
though  they  have  authority  to  amend  it;  therefore  the  argument 
must  prove,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  that  when  any  one  State  denies 
that  any  particular  power  is  included  in  the  ConstituticHi,  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  not  included,  and  cannot  be  found  there,  tiU  three 
fourths  of  the  States  agree  to  insert  it.  In  short,  the  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that,  though  it  requires  three  fourths  of  the  States  to  in- 
sert any  thing  into  the  Constitution,  yet  any  one  State  can  strifae 
any  thing  out  of  it.  For  the  power  to  strike  out,  atKi  the  power 
of  deciding,  without  appeal,  upon  the  construction  of  what  is  al-* 
ready  in,  are  substantially  and  practically  the  same. 

And,  Grentlemen,  what  a  spectacle  should  we  have  exhibited 
under  die  actual  operation  of  notions  like  these !  At  the  very 
moment  when  our  Government  was  quoted,  praised,  and  com- 
mended all  over  the  world ;  when  the  mends  of  Republican  Lib- 
erty, every  where,  were  gazing  at  it  with  delight,  and  were  in 
perfect  adnnratioD  at  the  harmony  of  its  movements,  one  State 
steps  forth,  and,  by  the  power  of  nullification,  breaks  up  the  whole 
eystero,  and  scatters  the  bright  chain  of  the  Union  into  as  many 
sundered  links  as  there  are  separate  States  1 

Seeing  the  true  grounds  of  the  Constitution  thus  attacked,  I 


raised  my  voice  m  its  favor,  I  most  oonleiB^  wkh  no  prepafatbiii 
or  previous  intention.  I  can  hardljr  say  that  I  embarked  in  the 
contest  from  a  sense  of  daty.  It  was  an  instantaneous  impulse  of 
inclination,  not  actine  a^nst  duty,  I  trust,  but  hardly  waitine  fat 
its  suggestions.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  contest  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  I  was  ready  to  enter  into  it,  not  thinking,  or 
caring,  personally,  how  I  m^ht  come  out. 

Grentiemen,  I  have  true  pleasure  in  sayinj;  that  I  trust  the  crisb 
has,  b  some  measure,  passed  by .  The  doctnnes  of  nulli6cation  have 
received  a  severe  and  stem  rebuke  from  public  opinion.  l*be 
^nend  reprobation  of  the  country  has  been  cast  upon  them. 
Recent  expressbns  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  National 
Liegislature  are  decisive  and  imposing.  Every  where,  the  general 
tone  of  public  feeling  is  fi^r  the  Constituti(Hi.  While  much  will  be 
yielded— every  thing,  almost,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  essential  interests  of  the  country--4o  the  cause  of  mutual 
harmony,  and  mutual  conciliation,  no  ground  can  be  granted,  not 
an  inch,  to  menace,  and  bluster.  Indeed,  menace  and  bluster,  and  the 
putting  forth  of  daring  unconstitutional  doctrines,  are,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, the  chief  obstacles  to  mutual  harmony,  and  satisfactory  acoom* 
modation.  Men  cannot  well  reason,  and  confer,  and  take  counsel  to-> 
gether,  about  the  discreet  exercise  of  a  power,  with  those  who  deny 
uiat  any  such  power  rightfully  exists,  and  who  threaten  to  blow  up 
the  whole  Constitution,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  get  rid  of  its  op- 
eration. It  is  matter  of  sincere  gratification,  Gendemen,  that  the 
voice  of  this  great  State  has  been  so  clear  and  8nt>ng,  and  her  vote 
all  but  unanimous,  on  the  most  interesting  of  these  occasions,  in 
tile  House  of  Representatives.  Certainly  such  respect  to  the 
Union  becomes  New  York.  It  is  consbtent  with  her  interests 
and  ber  character.  That  singularly-prosperous  State— which  now 
is,  and'  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  greatest  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  Union— will  ever  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  strongest  link 
also.  The  great  States  which  fie  in  ber  neighborhood  agreed  with 
her  fully  in  this  matter.  Pennsylvania^  I  believe,  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  to  a  man ;  Aid  Ohio  raises  ber  voice,  like  that  of  a  lion, 
against  whatsoever  threatens  disunion  and  dismemberment.  This 
harmony  of  sentiment  is  truly  gratifying.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  the  union  of  opinion,  in  this  great  central  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation, on  this  momentous  point  of  the  Constitution,  augurs  well  for 
our  future  prosperity  and  security. 

I  have  said,  Gentlemen,  what  I  verily  believe  to  be  true — ^that 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  Union,  from  open  and  avowed  attacks 
on  its  essential  principles.  Notbing.is  to  be  feared  from  those  who 
will  march  up  boldly  to  their  own  propositions,  and  tell  us  that 
they  mean  to  annihilate  powers  exercised  by  Congress.  But,  cer- 
tainly, there  are  dangers  to  the  Constitutbn,  and  we  ought  not  to 


shut  our  ejrcs  to  tfaeni*  We  know  the  importance  of  a  firm  and 
intelligent  judiciaiy ;  but  how  shall  we  secure  the  conunuance  of 
a  firm  and  intelligent  judiciary  ?  Gentlemen,  the  judiciary  is  in 
the  appo'intment  of  the  executive  power.  It  cannot  continue  or 
renew  itself.  Its  yacanms  are  to  be  filled  m  the  ordinary  modes 
of  executive  appointment.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  (which 
Heaven  avert),  when  men  shall  he  placed  in  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  country,  who  entertam  opinions  hostile  to  the  just  nowers  of 
the  Constitution,  we  shall  then  be  vbited  by  an  evil  aefying  all 
remedy.  Our  case  will  be  "past  surgery."  From  that  moment 
the  Constitution  is  at  an  end.  If  they  who  are  appointed  to  der 
fend  the  castle  shall  betray  it,  wo  betide  those  withm !  If  I  live 
to  see  that  day  comei  I  shall  despair  of  the  country.  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  give  it  back  to  all  its  former  afflictions,  m  the  days  df 
the  confederation.  I  know  no  security.  Gentlemen,  against  the 
possibility  of  this  evil,  but  an  awakened  publk^  vigilance.  I  know 
no  safety,  but  in  that  state  of  public  opinion,  which  shall  lead  it  to^ 
rebuke  and  put  down  every  attempt,  either  to  gratify  party,  by 
judnial  apoointments,  or  to  dilute  the  Constitution  by  creating  a 
court  wbic»i  shall  construe  away  its  provisions.  If  members  of 
Congress  betray  their  trust,  the  people  will  find  it  out,  before  they 
are  ruined.  If  the  President  should,  at  any  time,  violate  hb  duty, 
fats  term  of  office  is  short,  and  popular  elecdons  may  supply  a 
seasonable  remedy.  But  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sess, for  very  good  reasons,  an  independent  tenure  of  office.  No 
electbn  reaches  them.  If,  with  this  tenure,  they  betray  their  trusts, 
Heaven  save  us !  Let  us  hope  for  better  results.  The  past,  cer- 
tainly, may  encourage  us.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  never  see 
the  time  when  there  shall  exist  such  an  awkward  posture  of  af- 
&irs,  as  that  the  Government  shall  be  found  in  opposition  to  the 
Constitution^  and  when  the'  guardians  of  the  Union  shall  become 
its  betrayers. 

Gentlem^,  our  country  stands,  at  the  present  time,  on  com- 
manding ground.  Older  nations,  with  different  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, may  be  somewhat  slow  to  acknowledge  all  that  justly 
bebngs  to  us.  But  we  may  feel,  without  vanity,  that  America  is 
doiiig  her  part  in  the  great  work  of  improving  human  affiurs. 
There  are  two  principles.  Gentlemen,  strictly  and  purely  American, 
which  are  now  likely  to  overrun  the  civilized  world.  Indeed,  they 
seem  the  necessary  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  knowl- 
edge. These  are,  first,  popular  governments,  restrained  by  writ- 
ten constitutions;  and,  secondly,  universal  education.  Popular 
governments  and  general  education,  acting  and  re-acting,  mutually 
producing  and  reproducing  each  other,  are  the  mighty  agencies 
which,  in  our  days,  appear  to  be  exciting,  stimulating,  and  chans- 
bg  civilised  societies.  Man,  every  where,  b  now  found  demaind- 
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bg  a  partlcipatioB  in  government*— and  lie  wiO  not  be  refused ; 
and  he  demands  knowledge  as  necessary  to  seli-govemment  On 
the  basis  of  these  two  principles,  liberty  and  knowledge,  our  own 
American  systems  rest.  Thus  far,  we  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  their  results.  Our  existing  institutions,  raised  on  these  founda- 
tions, have  conferred  on  us  almost  unmixed  happiness.  Do  we 
hope  to  better  our  condition  by  change  ?  When  we  shall  have 
nullified  the  present  Constitution,  what  are  we  to  receive  in  its 
place  t  As  nithers,  do  we  wish  for  our  children  better  govern* 
ment,  or  better  laws  ?  As  members  of  society,  as  lovers  of  our 
country,  is  there  any  thing  we  can  desire  for  it  better  than  that,  as 
ages  and  centuries  roll  over  it,  it  maypossess  the  same  invaluable 
institutions  which  it  now  enjoys?  For  my  part.  Gentlemen,  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  desire  to  thank  the  beneficent  Author  of  all 
good,  for  l)eing  born  where  I  was  bom,  and  when  I  was  bom ; 
mat  the  portion  of  human  existence,  allotted  to  me,  has  been 
■*'tneted  out  to  me  in  this  goodly  land,  and  at  this  interesdng  period. 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to  see  so  much  developement  of  tmth— * 
so  much  progress  of  liberty — so  much  difiusion  ot  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. And,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  it  will  be  my  conso- 
lation to  be  a  citizen  of  a  republic  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  for  the  freedom  of  its  institutions,  its  high  prosperity,  and 
the  prospects  of  good  which  yet  lie  before  it.  Qjr  course,  Gentle- 
men, is  onward,  straight  onward,  and  forward.  Let  us  not  tum  to 
the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.  Our  path  b  marked  out  for  us, 
clear,  plain,  bright,  distinctly  defined,  like  the  milky  way  across 
die  heavens.  If  we  are  true  to  our  country,  m  our  day  and  gen- 
eration, and  those  who  come  after  us  shidl  be  true  to  it  also,  as- 
suredly, assuredly,  we  shall  elevate  her  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  of  honor  and  power,  never  yet  reached  by  any  na- 
tion beneath  the  sun. 

Gendemen,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  a  highly  gratifying  duty 
remains  to  be  performed.  In  signifying  your  sentiments  of  regaj^, 
you  have  kindly  chosen  to  select,  as  your  organ  for  expressmg 
them,  the  eminent  person*  near  whom  I  stand.  I  feel,  1  cannot 
well  say  how  sensibly,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  speak, 
on  this  occasion.  Gentlemen,  if  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  made 
any  attainment  in  the  knowledge  of  constitutional  law^  be  is  among 
the  masters  in  whose  schools  1  have  been  taught.  You  see  near 
him  a  distinguished  magistrate,!  long  associated  with  him  m  judi- 
cial labors,  which  hatre  conferred  lasdng  benefits,  and  lasting  chai^ 
acter,  not  only  on  the  State,  but  on  the  whole  country.  Gentle- 
men, I  acknowledge  myself  much  their  debtor.  While  yet  a 
youth,  unknown,  and  with  litde  expectation  d*  becoming  known, 

*  Chancellor  Kent,  the  preading  <»fficer.  t  Judge  Bpenoer. 
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beyond  a  very  limited  circle,  I  have  passed  days  atid  nights,  not  oi 
tedious,  but  of  happy  and  gratified  labor,  in  the  study  of  the  judi- 
cature of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  most  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  obligation,  and  of  re- 
paying it,  so,  far  as  it  can  be  repaid,  by  the  poor  tribute  of  my 
profound  regard,  and  most  smcere  good  wishes. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  than  to  propose  a  toast. 

"  Thb  Citt  op  New  York  ;  herself  the  noblest  eulogy  oil 
THE  Union  of  the  States." 


SPEECH 


AT  THE  DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  BIRTH-DAY  OF 
WASHINGTON. 


On  the  2dd  day  of  Febniaiy,  1838,  beiBf  the  Ceatemiial  Birth-Day  of 
OxoRoa  Washington,  a  number  of  Gentlemen,  firom  dUfisrent  parts  of  the 
United  States,  honored  the  oocssion  by  a  Poblio  Dinner,  at  Barnard's  Hotel, 
'  in  the  City  of  Wuhington. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Dinner  were  made  under  the  direction  of  a  Com 
mittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  IfuyUnd;  Mt,  Waggaman,  of 
Looisiana;  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr 
Peters,  of  Pennsylyania. 

According  to  the  arrangements  by  this  Committee,  Mr.  Webster,  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  presided ;  and  Gen. 
Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  a  Representatiye  firom  Virginia,  Gen.  Walter  Jones, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Vance,  a  RepresentatiTe  from 
Ohio,  were  selected  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents. 

After  the  Dinner  was  remored,  information  was  given  by  the  Chairman  of  tiw 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  that  the  President  of  the  Day  would  announce 
the  Toasts  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Wbbstkr,  the  President  of  the  Day,  then  roM,  and  addressed  the 
Company  to  the  following  efkd  ^— 

I  RISE,  GentlemeD,  to  propose  to  you  the  name  of  that  great 
man,  in  commemoration  of  whose  birth,  and  in  honor  of  whose 
character  and  services,  we  have  here  assembled. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  a  sentiment  common  to  eveiy  one 
present  when  I  say,  that  there  is  something  more  than  ordinarily 
solemn  and  affecting  in  this  occasion. 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose  name  is  inti- 
mately blended  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the 
prosperity,  the  liberty,  the  free  mstitutions,  and  the  renown  of 
our  country.  That  name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation,  in  the 
hour  of  thick-thronging  public  disasters  and  calamides  ;  that  name 
shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a  beacon  light,  to  cheer  and  guide 
the  country's  frieilds ;  it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor,  to  repel  her 
foes.  That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  loadstone,  attract- 
ing to  itself  a  whole  people's  coniSdence,  a  whole  people's  love, 


and  the  mbde  world's  respect ;  thtt  Dame,  deaaendiog  wkh  all  time) 
spreadii^  over  the  whole  eactb»  and  uttered  in  all  thfe  languages 
belonging  to  the  tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  forever  be  pro- 
nounced with  affectionate  gratitude  by  every  one,  in  whose  breast 
there  shall  arbe  an  aspiration  for  human  rights  and  human  liberty* 

We  perform  this  grateful  duty,  Gentlemen,  at  the  expiration  oi  a 
hundred  years  from  his  birth,  near  the  place  so  cherished  and  be- 
loved by  him,  where  his  dust  now  reposes,  and  in  the  capital 
which  bears  his  own  immortal  nam^ 

All  expeneoce  evinces,  that  human  sentiments  are  strongly  in- 
fluenced b;^  associations.  The  reeurreoce  of  anniversaries,  or  of 
longer  periods  of  time,  naturally  freshens  the  recollection,  and 
deepens  the  impression,  of  events  with  which  they  are  historically 
connected.  Renowned  places,  also,  have  a  power  to  awaken 
feeling,  which  all  ackoowledge*  No  American  can  pass  by  the 
fields  of  Bunker  HiU,  Monmouth,  or  Camden,  as  if  they  were  or« 
dioary  spots  on  the  earth's  surface.  Whoever  visits  them  feels 
the  sentiment  of  love  of  country  kindling  anew,  as  if  the  spirit 
thai  belonged  to  the  transactions  which  have  rendered  these  places 
distinguished,  still  hovered  round,  with  power  to  move  and  excite 
all  who  in  futive  time  may  approach  them. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  emotion  equals  the.  power  with 
which  great  moral  examples  aflfect  the  mind.  When  sublime 
virtues  cease  to  be  absuractions,  when  they  become  irabodied  in 
human  character,  and  exemplified  in  human  conduct,  we  should 
be  false  to  our  own  nature,  if  we  did  not  indulge  in  the  sponta* 
neous  effusions  of  our  gratitude  and  our  admiration.  A  true  fever 
of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  delights  to  contemplate  its  purest  mod- 
ek ;  and  that  love  of  country  may  be  well  suspected,  which  affects 
to  soar  so  high  into  the  regions  of  sentiment  as  to  be  lost  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  abstract  feeling,  and  becomes  too  elevated,  or  too 
refined,  to  dow  with  fervor  in  the  commendation  or  the  love  of 
individual  benefactors.  All  this  is  unnatural.  It  is  as  if  one 
^ould  be  so  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  poetry  as  to  care  nothing  for 
Homer  or  Milton ;  so  passionately  attached  to  eloquence  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  Tully  and  Chatham ;  or  such  a  devotee  to  the  arts, 
in  such  an  ecstasy  with  the  elements  of  beauty,  proportion,  and 
expression,  as  to  regard  the  master-pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angek>  with  coldness  or  contempt.  We  may  be  assured,  Gende- 
men,  that  he  who  really  feves  the  thing  itself,  loves  its  finest  exht-^ 
bitions.  A  true  friend  of  his  country  loves  her  friends  and  bene- 
iactors,  and  thinks  it  no  degradation  to  commend  and  commemo- 
rate them.  The  voluntary  outpouring  of  the  public  feeling,  made 
to-day,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  eaet  to  the  west, 
proves  this  sentiment  to  be  both  just  and  natural.  In  the  cities  • 
and  in  the  villages,  in  the  public  temples  and  in  the  family  circles, 
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among  aB  ages  and  sexes^  gladdened  veiees,  to-day, bespeakmta- 
fill  hearts  and  a  freshened  recollection  of  the  virtues  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  And  it  will  be  so,  in  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as 
puUic  virtue  is  itself  an  object  of  regard.  The  ingenuous  you^ 
of  America  will  hold  up  to  themselves  the  bright  model  of  Wash- 
ingtcn's  example,  and  studv  to  be  what  they  behold ;  they  will 
contemplate  bis  character  till  all  its  virtues  sfH-ead  out  and  display 
iheraseives  to  their  delighted  vision  ;  as  the  earliest  astronomers, 
tlie  shepherds  on  the  plains  o^abylon,  gazed  at  the  stars  till  they 
saw  them  form  into  clusters  and  constellations,  overpowering  at 
length  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  the  united  blaze  of  a  thou- 
sand lights. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  the  point  of  a  century  from  the  birth  of 
Washington ;  and  what  a  century  it  has  been !  During  its  coturse, 
the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  sort  of  geometry 
velocity,  accomplishing,  for  human  intelligence  and  human  free- 
dom,  nKNre  than  had  been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of  centuries  pre- 
ceding. Washington  stands  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era, 
as  Well  as  at  the  bead  of  the  new  world.  A  century  from  the  birth 
of  Washington  has  changed  the  world.  The  country  of  Wjishing* 
ton  has  been  the  theatre  on  which  a  great  part  of  that  change  Ins 
been  wrought ;  and  Washington  himself  a  principal  agent  by  which 
it  has  been  accomplished.  His  age  and  his  country  are  equally 
full  of  wonders ;  and  of  both  he  is  the  chief. 

If  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  uttered  a  few  years  before  his  birth, 
be  true ;  if  indeed  it  be  designed  by  Providence  that  the  grandest 
exhibition  of  human  character  and  human  affairs  shall  be  made  oo 
this  theatre  of  the  western  world  ;  if  it  be  true  that, 

«  The  four  fint  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  offiipriii|r  is  the  last  ;*' 

how  could  this  imposing,  swelling,  final  scene,  be  appropriately 
opened,  how  could  its  intense  interest  be  adequately  sustamed,  but 
by  the  introduction  of  just  such  a  character  as  our  Washington  ? 

Washington  had  attained  his  manhood  when  that  spark  of  lib* 
erty  was  struck  out  in  his  own  country,  which  has  since  kindled 
into  a  flame,  and  shot  its  beams  over  the  earth.  In  the  flow  of  a 
century  from  his  birth,  the  world  has  changed  in  science,  in  arts, 
in  the  extent  of  commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  civilization  of  man.  But  it  is  the  spirit 
of  human  freedom,  the  new  elevation  of  individual  man,  in  his 
moral,  social,  and  political  character,  leading  the  whole  long  train 
of  other  improvements,  which  has  most  remarkably  distinguished 
the  era.  Society,  in  this  century,  has  not  made  its  progress,  like 
Chinese  skill,  by  a  greater  acuteness  of  ingenuity  in  trifles  ;  it  has 
not  merely  lashed  itself  to  an  increased  speed  round  the  old  circles 
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of  though  and  action ;  but  it  has  asauroed  a  new  character  |  it  has 
raised  itself  from  ieneatA  governments  to  a  participation  in  gov- 
ernments; it  has  mixed  moral  and  political  objects  with  the  daily 
pursuits  of  individual  men ;  and,  with  a  freedom  aad  strength 
oefore  altogether  unknown,  it  has  applied  to  these  objects  the 
whole  power  of  the  human  understanding.  It  has  been  the  era, 
ki  short,  when  the  social  principle  has  triumphed  over  the  feudal 
principle ;  when  society  has  maintained  its  rights  against  military 
power,  and  established,  on  foundations  never  hereafter  to  be  shaken, 
Its  competency  to  govern  itself. 

It  was  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Washington,  that,  having 
been  intrusted,  in  revolutbnary  times,  with  the  supreme  military 
command,  and  having  fulfilled  that  trust  with  equal  renown  for 
wisdom  and  for  valor,  he  should  be  phced  at  the  bead  of  the  first 
government  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  on  a  large  scale, 
to  rear  the  fabric  of  social  order  on  the  basis  of  a  written  consti* 
tutioo,  and  of  a  pure  representative  principle.  A  government 
was  to  be  established,  without  a  throne,  without  an  aristocracy, 
without  castes,  orders,  or  privileges ;  and  this  government,  in* 
stead  of  being  a  democracy,  existing  and  acting  within  the  walls 
of  a  single  city,  was  to  be  extended  over  a  vast  country,  of  differ* 
ent  climates,  interests,  and  habits,  and  of  various  sects  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion.  The  experiment  certainly  was 
entirely  new.  A  popular  government,  of  this  extent,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  be  framed  only  by  carrying  into  full  effect  the  princi- 
ple of  representation,  or  of  delegated  power ;  and  the  world  was 
to  see  whether  society  could,  by  the  strength  of  this  principle, 
maintain  its  own  peace  and  good  government,  carry  forward  its 
own  great  interests,  and  conduct  itself  to  political  renown  and 
dory.  By  the  benignity  of  Providence,  this  experiment,  so  full  of 
mterest  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  forever,  so  full  of  interest,  indeed, 
to  the  worid,  in  its  present  generation,  and  in  all  its  generations  to 
come,  was  suffered  to  commence  under  the  guidance  of  Washing- 
ton. Destined  for  this  high  career,  he  was  fitted  for  it  by  wisdom, 
by  virtue,  by  patriotism,  by  discretion,  by  whatever  can  inspire 
confidence  in  man  toward  man.  In  entering  on  the  untried  scenes,, 
eariy  disappointment,  and  the  premature  extinction  of  all  hope  of 
success,  would  have  been  certain,  had  it  not  been  that  there  did 
exist  throughout  the  country,  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  an* 
unwavering  trust  in  Him  vrfiose  hand  held  the  helm  of'^affairs. 

I  renoarked,  Gentlemen,  that  the  whole  world  was  and  is  inter* 
ested  in  the  result  of  this  experiment.  And  is  it  not  so?  Do  we 
deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it  true,  that  at  this  moment  the  career 
which  this  Government  is  running  is  among  the  most  attractive 
objects  to  the  civilized  world  ?  Do  we  deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it 
trite,  that  at  this  moment  that  love  of  liberty,  and  that  understand*- 
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bg  of  Its  true  principles,  which  are  flybg  over  the  whole  eartbi 
as  on  the  wings  of  aU  the  winds,  are  really  and  truly  of  American 
origin? 

At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  there  existed  in  Europe 
no  political  liberty,  in  large  communities,  except  the  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  except  that  Endand  herself  had  set  a  great  example, 
so  far  as  it  went,  by  her  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  Every 
where  else,  despotic  power  was  predominant,  and  the  feudal  or 
military  principle  held  the  mass  of  mankind  in  hopeless  bondage. 
One  half  of  Europe  was  crushed  beneath  the  Bourbon  sceptre, 
and  no  conception  of  political  liberty,  no  hope  even  of  religious 
toleration,  existed  among  that  nation  which  was  America's  first 
ally.  The  King  was  the  State,  the  King  was  the  Country,  the 
King  was  all.  There  was  one  King,  with  power  not  derived  from 
his  People,  and  too  high  to  be  questioned  *,.  and  the  rest  were  all 
subjects,  with  no  political  right  but  obedience.  All  above  was  in* 
tangible  power,  kll  below  quiet  subjection.  A  recent  occurrence 
in  the  French  Chambers  snows  us  how  human  sentiments  on  these 
subjects  have  changed.  A  minister  had  spoken  of  the  ^'  King's 
subjects."  "There  are  no  subjects,"  exclaimed  hundreds  of 
voices  at  once,  "  in  a  country  where  the  People  make  the  King ! " 

Grendemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  government, 
nurtured  and  grown  into  strength  and  beauty  in  America,  has 
stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an  ema- 
nation from  heaven,  it  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return  void. 
It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing,  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our 
great,  our  high  duty,  is  to  show,  in  our  own  example,  that  this  spirit 
is  a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  power ;  that  its  benignity 
is  as  great  as  its  strength  ;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure  individual 
rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is  equal  to  the  irresistible 
force  with  which  it  prostrates  principalities  and  powers.  The 
world,  at  this  moment,  i^  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but  some- 
thing of  a  fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and  awful  anxiety  is  to 
learn,  whether  free  states  may  be  stable  as  well  as  free ;  whether 
popular  power  may  be  trusted  as  well  as  feared  ;  in  short,  whether 
wise,  regular,  and  virtuous  self-government  is  a  vision,  for  the 
contemplation  of  theorists,  or  a  truth,  established,  iUustrated,  and 
brought  into  practice,  in  the  country  of  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold 
in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  wo,  the  fate  of  this  experiment 
If  we  fail,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition  ?  If  our  example 
shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror — not  fit 
to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned — ^wbere  else  shall  the 
world  look  for  free  models  ?  If  this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck 
out  of  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain  shall  the  lamp  of 
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Liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  ?  What  other  orb  shall  emit  a  ray  to 
glimmer,  even,  on  the  darkness  of  the  world  ? 

Crentlemen,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  overrating,  or  overstating, 
the  important  part  which  we  are  now  acting  in  human  afiairs.  It 
should  not  flatter  our  personal  self-respect,  but  it  should  reanimate 
our  patriotic  virtues,  and  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  and  more  sol- 
emn sense,  both  of  our  privileges  and  of  our  duties.  We  cannot 
wish  better  for  our  country,  nor  for  the  world,  than  that  the  same 
spirit  which  influenced  Washington,  may  influence  all  who  sue* 
ceed  him ;  and  that  that  same  blessing  Ih>m  above,  which  attended 
his  efforts,  may  also  attend  theirs. 

The  principles  of  Washington's  administration  are  not  left 
doubtful.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the 
great  measures  recommended  and  approved  by  him,  in  his  speeches 
to  Congress,  and  in  that  most  interesting  paper,  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  his  administration  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  these  principles.  And,  after  ai^  experience  of  thirty-five 
years,  what  is  there  which  an  enemy  could  condemn — ^what  is 
there  which  either  his  friends,  or  the  mends  of  the  country,  could 
wish  to  have  been  otherwise  ?  I  speak,  of  course,  of  great  meas- 
ures and  leading  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  all  his  measures  were  right  in  intent.  He 
stated  the  whole  basis  of  hb  own  great  character,  when  he  told  the 
country,  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  proverb,  tlial  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  ever  said  of  him  is, 
'^  that  he  changed  tnankind*8  ideas  cf  political  greainess.^^  To 
commanding  talent,  and  to  success,  the  common  elements  of  such 
greatness,  he  added  a  disregard  of  self,  a  spotlessness  of  motive,  a 
steady  submission  to  every  public  and  private  duty,  which  threw 
far  into  the  shade  the  whole  crowd  of  vulgar  great.  The  object 
of  his  regard  was  the  whole  country.  No  part  of  it  was  enough  to 
fill  his  enlarged  patriotism.  His  love  of  glory,  so  far  as  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  influenced  him  at  all,  spurned  every  thing 
short  of  general  approbation.  It  would  have  been  nothing  to  him, 
that  his  partisans  or  his  favorites  outnumbered,  or  outvoted,  or 
outraanaged,  or  outclamored,  those  of  other  leaders.  He  had  no 
fiivorites — he  rejected  all  partisanship ;  and,  acting  honestly  for  the 
universal  good,  he  deserved,  what  he  has  so  richly  enjoyed,  the 
universal  love. 

His  principle  it  was  to  act  right,  and  to  trust  the  people  for 
support ;  his  principle  it  was  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  smister  and 
selfish  ends,  and  to  rely  on  the  little  arts  of  party  delusion  to  ob- 
tain public  sanction  for  such  a  course.  Born  for  his  country,  and 
for  the  world,  he  did  not  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind.  The  consequence  b,  that  his  fame  is  as  durable  as  his 
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undreds  whom  party  excitement,  and  temporary  circumstances, 
and  casual  combinations,  have  raised  into  transient  notoriety,  sink 
again,  like  thin  bubbles,  bursting  and  dissolving  mto  the  great  ocean, 
Washington's  fame  is  like  the  rock,  which  bounds  that  ocean,  and 
at  whose  feet  its  billows  are  destined  to  break  harmlessly  forever. 

The  maxims  upon  which  Washington  conducted  our  foreign  re- 
lations were  few  and  simple.  The  first  was  an  entire  and  indis- 
putable impartiality  towards  foreign  states.  He  adhered  to  this 
nile  of  public  conduct,  against  very  strong  inducements  to  depart 
from  it,  and  when  the  popularity  of  the  moment  seemed  to  favor 
such  a  departure.  In  the  next  place,  he  maintained  true  dignity, 
and  unsullied  honor,  in  all  communications  with  foreign  states.  It 
was  among  the  high  duties  devolved  upon  him,  to  mtroduce  our 
new  Government  into  the  circle  of  civilized  states  and  powerful 
nations.  Not  arrogant  or  assuming,  with  no  unbecoming  or  supers 
cilious  bearing,  he  yet  exacted  for  it,  from  all  others,  entire  and 
punctilious  respect.  He. demanded,  and  he  obtained  at  once,  a 
standing  of  perfect  equality  for  his  country,  in  the  society  of  na- 
tions ;  nor  was  there  a  prince  or  potentate  of  his  day,  whose  per- 
sonal character  carried  with  it,  mto  the  intercourse  with  other 
states,  a  greater  degree  of  respect  and  veneration. 

He  regarded  other  nations  only  as  they  stood  m  political  rela- 
tions to  us.  With  their  internal  afiairs,  their  political  parties  and 
dissensions,  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interference ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  spiritedly  repelled  all  such  interference  by 
others  with  us  or  our  concerns.  His  sternest  rebuke — the  most 
indignant  measure  of  his  whole  administradon — was  aimed  against 
such  an  attempted  interference.  He  felt  it  as  an  attempt  to  wound 
the  national  honor,  and  resented  it  accordingly. 

The  reiterated  admonitions,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  show  his 
i]eep  fears,  that  foreign  influence  would  insinuate  itself  into  our 
councils,  through  the  channels  of  domestic  dissensions,  and  obtain 
a  sympathy  with  our  own  temporary  parties.  Against  all  such 
dangers,  he  most  earnestly  entreats  the  country  to  guard  itself. 
He  appeals  to  its  patriotism,  to  its  self-respect,  to  its  own  honor,  to 
«very  consideration  connected  with  its  welfare  and  happiness,  to 
resist,  at  the  very  beginning,  all  tendencies  towards  such  connec- 
tion of  foreign  interests  with  our  own  afiairs.  With  a  tone  of 
earnestness  no  where  else  found,  even  in  his  last  affectionate  fare- 
well advice  to  his  countrymen,  he  says — "  Against  the  insidious 
wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow- 
citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
nwake  ;  since  history  and  experience  prove,  that  foreign  influence 
as  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republk^an  government." 

Lasdy,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  WashbgtOQ  never 
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fer^ot  that  we  bad  interests  peculiar  to  ouiselves.  The  primaiy 
political  concerns  of  Europe,  he  saw,  did  not  affect  us.  tVe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  balance  of  power,  her  family  compacts,  or 
her  successions  to  thrones.  We  were  placed  in  a  condition  favor- 
able  to  neutrality,  during  European  wars,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
ail  the  great  advantages  of  that  relation.  *<  Why,  then,"  he  askB 
us,  '^  why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why 
^uit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweav- 
ing  our  destiny  with  tliat  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangjle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice  ? " 

Indeed,  Gentlemen,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  iiill  of 
truths  important  at  all  times,  and  particularly  deserving  considera- 
tion at  the  present.  With  a  sagacity  which  brought  the  future 
before  him,  and  made  it  like  the  present,  he  saw  and  pointed  out 
the  dangers  that  even  at  this  moment  most  imminently  threaten  us. 
I  hardly  know  how  a  greater  service  of  that  kind  could  now  be 
done  to  the  community  than  by  a  renewed  and  wide  diffiision  of 
that  admirable  paper,  and  an  earnest  invitation  to  every  man  in 
the  country  to  reperuse  and  consider  it.  Its  political  maxims  are 
invaluable ;  its  exhortation  to  love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  af> 
faction  among  citizens,  touching;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it 
urges  the  observance  of  moral  duties,  and  impresses  the  power  of 
religious  obligation,  gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of  Inuy  disin- 
terested, sincere,  parental  advice. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Washington  found  its  nole-star  in  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Constitution  itself.  He  sought  so  to  admin- 
ister that  Constitution,  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  These  were  objects  interesting,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
the  whole  country,  and  his  policy  embraced  the  whole  country. 

Among  his  earliest  and  most  important  duties,  was  the  organi- 
sation of  the  (Soverament  itself,  the  cbok»  of  his  confidential  ad- 
visers, and  the  various  appointments  to  office.  This  duty,  so  im- 
portant and  delicate,  when  a  whole  government  was  to  be  organ- 
ized, and  all  its  offices  for  the  first  time  filled,  was  yet  not  difficult 
to  him ;  for  he  had  no  sinister  ends  to  accomplish,  no  clamorous 

E artisans  to  gratify,  no  pledges  to  redeem,  no  object  to  be  regarded, 
ut  simply  the  public  good.     It  was  a  plain,  straight-forward  mat- 
ter— a  mere  honest  choice  of  good  men  for  the  public  service. 

His  own  singleness  of  purpose,  his  disinterested  patriotism,  were 
evinced  by  the  selection  of  his  first  Cabinet,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  filled  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  other  places  of  high  trust. 
He  sought  for  men  fit  for  offices ;  not  for  offices  which  might 
suit  men.    Above  personal  considerations,  above  local  considera- 
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tioDs,  above  party  considerations,  he  felt  that  he  could  only  dis- 
charge the  sacred  trust  which  the  country  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
by  a  diligent  inquiry  after  real  merit,  and  a  conscientious  prefer- 
ence of  virtue  and  talent.  The  whole  country  was  the  field  of 
his  selection.  He  explored  that  whole  field,  looking  only  for  what- 
ever it  contained  most  worthy  and  distinguished.  He  was,  indeed, 
most  successful,  and  he  deserved  success  for  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  enkiged  and  manly 
policy.  ^ 

Washington's  administrati<Hi  established  the  national  credit, 
made  provision  for  the  public  debt,  and  for  that  patriouc  army 
whose  interests  and  welfare  were  always  so  dear  to  him ;  and,  by 
laws  wisely  framed,  and  of  admirable  effect,  raised  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  country,  almost  at  once,  from  depression  and 
ruin,  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Nor  were  his  eyes  open  to  these  in- 
terests alone.  He  viewed  with  equal  concern  its  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  and  so  bx  as  they  came  within  the  regular  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  thb  Croveminent,  they  experienced  regard  and 
favor. 

It  should  not  be  omitted.  Gentlemen,  even  in  this  slight  refer- 
ence to  the  general  measures  and  general  principles  of  the  first 
President,  that  he  saw  and  felt  the  full  value  and  importance  of 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Government.  An  upright  and  able 
administration  of  the  laws  he  held  to  be  alike  indispensable  to  pri- 
vate happiness  and  public  liberty.  The  temple  ol  justice,  in  his 
judgment,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  he  would  profane  and  pollute  it, 
who  should  assign  any  to  minister  in  it,  not  spotless  in  character, 
not  incorruptible  in  inte^ity,  not  competent  by  talent  and  learning, 
not  a  fit  object  of  unhesitating  trust. 

Among  other  admonitions,  Washington  has  left  us,  in  his  last 
communication  to  his  country,  an  exhortation  against  the  excesses 
of  party  spirit.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  he  yet  conjures  us  not 
to  fan  and  feed  the  flame.  Undoubtedly,  Gentlemen,  it  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  our  system,  and  of  our  time.  Undoubtedly,  if 
that  system  should  be  overthrown,  it  will  be  the  work  of  excessive 
party  spirit,  acting  on  the  Government,  which  is  dangerous  enough, 
or  acting  in  the  Government,  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous ;  for  Government  then  becomes  nothing  but  organized  party, 
and,  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  afikirs,  it  may  come  at  last, 
perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  singular  paradox  of  Government  itself  being 
in  opposition  to  its  own  powers,  at  war  with  the  very  elements  of 
its  own  existence.  Such  cases  are  hopeless.  As  men  may  be 
protected  against  murder,  but  cannot  be  guarded  against  suicide, 
so  Government  may  be  shielded  from  the  assaults  of  external  foes, 
but  nothing  can  save  it  when  it  chooses  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
itself. 
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Finally,  GeitflemeOy  there  was  in  the  breast  of  Washington  one 
sentiment  so  deeply^  felt,  so  constantly  uppermost,  that  no  proper 
occasion  escaped  without  its  utterance.  From  the  letter  which  he 
signed,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  when  the  Constitution  was 
sent  out  to  the  people,  to  the  moment  when  he  put  his  hand  to  that 
last  paper,  in  which  he  addressed  his  countrymen,  the  Union — the 
Union,  was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts.  In  that  6rst  letter,  he 
tells  them,  that  to  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Convention,  Union 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  inter^t  of  every  true  American  ;  and  in 
that  last  paper,  he  conjures  them  to  regard  that  Unity  of  Govern- 
ment, which  constitutes  them  one  people,  as  the  very  palladium 
of  their  prosperity  and  safety,  and  the  security  of  liberty  itself  He 
r^arded  the  Union  of  these  States,  not  so  much  as  one  of  our  bless^ 
ings,  as  the  great  treasure-house  which  contained  them  all.  Here, 
in  his  judgment,  was  the  great  magazine  of  all  our  means  of  pros- 
perity ;  here,  as  he  thought,  and  as  every  American  still  thinks,  are 
deposited  all  our  animating  prospects,  all  our  solid  hopes  for  future 
greatness.  He  has  taught  us  to  maintain  tliis  Union,  not  by  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Grovernment,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
by  surrendering  them,  on  the  other;  but  by  an  administration  ot 
them,  at  once  firm  and  moderate,  adopted  for  objects  truly  national, 
and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  extreme  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  at  all 
times  manifested  by  him,  shows,  not  only  the  opinion  he  entertained 
of  its  importance,  but  his  clear  perception  of  those  causes  which 
were  likely  to  spring  up  to  endanger  it,  and  which,  if  once  they 
should  overthrow  the  present  system,  would  leave  little  hope  of 
any  future  beneficial  re-union.  Of  all  the  presumptions  indulged 
by  presumptuous  man,  that  is  one  of  the  rashest,  which  looks  for 
repeated  and  favorable  opportunities  for  the  deliberate  establish- 
ment of  a  united  government  over  distinct  And  widely-extended 
communities.  Such  a  thing  has  happened  once,  in  human  affairs, 
and  but  once  :  the  event  stands  out,  as  a  prominent  exception  to 
all  ordinary  history  ;  and  unless  we  suppose  ourselves  running  into 
an  age  of  miracles,  we  may  not  expect  its  repetition. 

Washington,  therefore,  could  regard,  and  did  regard,  nothing  as 
of  paramount  political  interest,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Union  itself. 
With  a  united  government,  well  administered,  he  saw  we  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  without  it,  nothing  to  hope.  The  sentiment 
is  just,  and  its  momentous  truth  should  solemnly  impress  the 
whole  country.  If  we  might  regard  our  country  as  personated  in 
the  spirit  of  Washington,  if  we  might  consider  him  as  representing 
her,  in  her  past  renown,  her  present  prosperity,  and  her  future 
career,  and  as  in  that  character  demanding  of  us  all,  to  account  for 
our  conduct,  as  political  men,  or  as  private  citizens — ^how  should  he 
answer  him,  who  has  ventured  to  talk  of  disunion  and  dismem- 
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berment?  Or,  how  should  he  tnswer  him,  who  Awdis  perpetually 
on  local  interests,  and  fans  every  kindling  flame  of  local  prejudice  ? 
How  should  he  answer  him,  who  would  array  State  against  State« 
interest  against  interest,  and  party  against  party,  careless  of  the 
continuance  of  that  unity  of  government  which  conetitiUes  u»  one 
people? 

Gendemen,  the  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  atp 
tained,  and  which  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  present  Government  While  this  agent  con« 
tbues,  the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  prosper- 
ity exists  also.  We  have,  while  tliis  lasts,  a  p<Jitical  life,  capable 
of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome  misfor- 
tunes, to  sustam  us  against  the  ordinary  accidents  of  human  aflU rs, 
and  to  promote,  by  active  eflbrts,  eve^  public  mterest.  But  dis- 
memberment strikes  at  the  very  being  which  preserves  these  fac^ 
ulties.  It  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great  agent 
itself.  It  would  sweep  away,  not  only  what  we  possess,  but  all 
power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring  new,  possessions.  It  would 
leave  the  country,  not  only  bereft  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness, 
but  without  limbs,  or  organs,  or  faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself, 
hereafter,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome.  If 
disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasuiy,  fiiture  indus- 
try  may  replenish  it ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green  agun,  and  ripen  to 
future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle,  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitcrf  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gor- 
geous decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  vallev.  All 
these  might  be  rebuilt  But  who  shall  re-construct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government  ?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  Constitutional  liberty  ?  Who  shall  firame  together 
the  skilful  architecture  which  unites  national  sovereign^  with  State 
rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity?  No,  Gende- 
men,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  moumfiil,  a 
melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over 
tbem,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Gre- 
cian art ;  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice 
than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — ^the  edifice  of  Constitutional  Amer- 
ican liberty. 

But,  Gentlemen,  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  trust  m 
that  gracious  Being  who  has  hitherto  held  our  country  as  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Let  us  trust  to  the  virtue  and  the  inteUigence 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  efiicacy  of  religious  obligation.  Let  us 
trust  to  the  influence  of  Washington's  example.     Let  us  hope  that 
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that  fear  of  Heaven,  whicfa  expels  all  other  fear,  and  that  regard  to 
duty,  which  transcends  all  other  regard,  may  influence  public  men 
and  private  citizens,  and  lead  our  country  still  onward  m  her  hap- 
py career.  Full  of  these  gratifying  anticipations  and  hopes,  let 
us  look  forward  to  the  end  of  that  century  which  is  now  com- 
menced. A  hundred  years  hence,  other  disciples  of  Washington 
wiU  celebrate  his  birth  with  no  less  (^  sincere  admiration  than  we 
now  commemorate  it  When  they  shall  meet,  as  we  now  meet, 
to  do  themselves  and  him  that  honor,  so  surely  as  thev  shall  see 
the  blue  summits  of  his  native  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon,  so 
surety  as  they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and 
on  whose  banks  he  rests,  still  flowing  on  toward  the  sea, — ^so  surely 
may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the  Union  floating  on  the 
ttfp  of  the  Capitol ;  and  then,  as  now,  may  the  sun,  in  hb  course, 
visit  no  land  more  free,  more  happy,  more  lovely,  than  this  out 
own  country !     Gentlemen,  I  propose— 


From  the  eseeUent  Speeehef,  delivered  by  gentlemen  on  thii  inteiestSng  oo- 
cuion,  we  eannot  re&tan  from  selecting  for  thia  publication,  thongh  a  little  out 
of  place,  the  appropriate,  jnat,  and  elaeric  lemarka  of  Mr.  Robbina,  of  Rhode 


Mr.  Webflter  haying  retired,  Mr.  Chamben,  being  in  the  chair,  called  npoa 
Mr.  Robbina,  of  Rhode  laUnd ;  when  Mr.  Senator  Robbzhb,  of  Rhode  laland, 
addieaMd  the  company  aa  follow*  :^ 

Gentjlemxh — ^I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  sentiment;  but  first,  with  yoor  in* 
dol^ence,  will  offer  a  few  remarks,  not  inappropriate,  I  hope,  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

It  is  the  peculiar  good  fbrtmie  of  this  country  to  have  given  birth  to  a 
citizen,  whose  name  every  where  produces  a  sentiment  of  regard  for  his 
couitry  itself  In  other  countries,  whenever  or  wherever  this  is  spoken 
of  to  be  praised,  and  with  the  highest  praise,  it  is  called  the  country  of 
Washington.  I  believe  there  is  no  people,  civilized  or  savage,  in  any 
place,  however  remote,  where  the  name  of  Washington  has  not  been 
heazd,  and  where  it  is  not  repeated  with  the  fondest  admiration.  We 
are  told,  that  the  Arab  of  the  desert  talks  of  Washington  in  his  tent,  and 
that  his  name  is  familiar  to  the  wandering  Scythian.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  the  delight  of  hnman  kind,  as  their  beau  ideal  of  human  natoie. 
''Nil  oriturum  ali^  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes." 

No  American,  in  no  part  of  the  world,  but  has  found  the  regard  fat 
himself  increased  by  his  connection  with  Washington,  as  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman ;  and  who  has  not  felt  a  pride,  and  had  occasion  to  exult,  in  the 
fortunate  connection  ? 

Haifa  century  and  more  has  now  passed  away  since  he  came  upon 
the  stage,  and  his  fame  first  broke  upon  the  world ;  for  it  broke  like  the 
blaze  of  day  firom  the  rising  sun-^most  as  sudden,  and  seemingly  as 
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univenaL  The  eventful  period,  since  that  era,  haa  teemed  with  mat 
men,  who  have  crossed  the  scene  and  passed  off.  Some  of  them  nave 
arrested  great  attention — ^very  great :  still  Washington  retains  his  pre- 
eminent i^ace  in  the  minds  of  men — still  his  peerless  name  is  cherished 
by  them  in  the  same  freshness  of  delight  as  in  the  mom  of  its  glory. 

History  will  keep  her  record  of  his  fame ;  but  history  is  not  necessaiy 
to  perpetuate  it  In  regions  where  history  is  not  read,  where  letters 
are  unknown,  it  lives,  and  will  go  down  from  age  to  age,  in  all  future 
time,  in  their  tradidonaiy  lore. 

Who  would  exchange  this  fame,  the  common  inheritance  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  for  the  fame  of  any  individual,  which  any  country  of  any  time  can 
boast  ? — ^I  would  not ;  with  my  sentiments,  I  could  not. 

I  recollect  the  first  time  1  ever  saw  Washington :  indeed,  it  is  im- 
nossible  I  should  forget  it,  or  recollect  it  without  the  liveliest  emotion* 
t  was  then  a  child  at  school :  the  school  was  dismissed,  and  we  were  told, 
that  General  Washington  was  expected  in  town  that  day,  on  his  way  to 
Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  American  army.  We,  the  children, 
were  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in  mass  to 
see  him.  I  did  see  him;  I  riveted  my  eyes  upon  him;  I  could  now, 
were  I  master  of  the  pencil,  delineate  with  exact  truth  his  form  and  fear 
tures,  and  every  particular  of  his  costume :  so  vivid  are  my  recoUectiona. 
I  never  can  forget  the  feelings  his  sublime  presence  inspired.  How 
often,  afterwards,  when  I  came,  in  my  studies,  to  learn  them,  have  I  re- 
peated and  applied,  as  expressive  of  Uiat  feeling,  these  lines — 

<<  Quem  seae  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  aimia 
Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fidea,  genua  eaae  Deomm." 

He  did  seem  to  me  more  than  mortal.    It  is  true  this  was  young  and  i^« 
norant  enthusiasm ;  but,  though  young  and  ignorant,  it  was  not  false ;  it 
was  enthusiasm,  which  my  riper  judgment  has  always  recognized  as  just 
^t  was  but  the  anticipated  sentiment  of  the  whole  numan  kind. 
I  now  beg  leave  to  offer  this  sentiment: 

"TuE  wRrrrxH  Lkoact  or  WAaBiiroTOH  to  his  oomiTBriiBH— ▲  cons 

or  POLITICS,  BT  WHICH,  AHD  BY  WHICH  ALOBB,  AB  BB  BXLIBVBD,  TBBIB 
VMIOir  AMD  THBIB  LIBBBTIB8  CAM   BB  MADX  IMHOBTAL." 


REMARKS 


IW  SECRET  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MB.  VAN  BUREN  AS  BHNISTER  TO 
GREAT   BRITAIN,  JANUARY  U,  1832. 


Mr.  President  :  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  proceedings 
on  this  nommation  will  be  pubushed,  I  deem  it  proper  to  state 
shortly  the  coosideratioDS  which  influenced  my  opinion,  and  will 
decide  my  vote. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  and  delicate  quesUon.  It  is 
full  of  responsibility ;  and  I  feel  the  whole  force  of  all  that  re- 
sponsibility. While  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  opposed 
no  nomination  of  the  President,  except  for  ckuse ;  and  I  have  at 
all  times  thought  that  such  cause  should  be  plain  and  sufficient ; 
that  it  should  be  real  and  substantial,  not  unfounded  or  fanciful. 

I  have  never  desired,  and  do  not  now  desire,  to  encroach,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  on  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Nation.  I  have  heretofore  gone  far,  very  far, 
in  assenting  to  nominations  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  I 
voted  for  the  appointment  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  first  Cabinet;  I  have  opposed  no  nomination  of  a  foreiea 
Minister;  and  I  have  not  opposed  the  nominations  recenUy 
before  us,  for  the  re-organization  of  the  administration.  I  have 
always  been  especially  anxious,  that,  in  all  matters  relating  to  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  the  utmost  harmony,  the  g|:eatest 
unity  of  purpose,  should  exist  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  I  know  how  much  of  usefuhiess  such  harmony  and  union 
are  calculated  to  produce. 

I  am  now  fully  aware.  Sir,  that  it  is  a  serious,  a  very  serious 
matter,  to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of  a  Minister  to  a  Foreign 
Court,  who  has  already  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  received  and 
accredited  by  the  Government  to  which  he  is  sent.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  rejection  of  this  nomination,  and  the  necessary  recall  of 
the  Minister,  will  be  regarded  by  foreign  States,  at  the  first  blush, 
as  not  in  the  highest  degree  favoraUe  to  the  character  of  our 
Government.  I  know,  moreover,  to  what  injurious  reflections 
one  may  subject  himself,  especially  in  times  of  party  excitement, 
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bj.giviog  a  n^ative  vote  on  such  a  Domioation.  But,  after  aD, 
I  am  placed  here  to  discharge  a  duty,  I  am  not  to  go  through 
a  formality ;  I  am  to  perform  a  suMtantial  and  responsible  duty. 
I  am  to  advise  the  President  in  matters  of  appointment.  This 
is  my  Constitutional  obligation ;  and  I  shall  periform  it  conscien- 
tiously and  fearlessly.  I  am  bound  to  say,  then,  Sir,  that,  for 
one,  I  do  not  advise  nor  consent  to  this  nomination.  I  do  not 
thbk  it  a  fit  and  proper  nomination ;  and  my  reasons  are  found 
in  the  letter  of  instructions,  written  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the 
20tb  of  July,  1829,  to  Mr.  McLane,  then  going  to  the  Court  of 
England,  as  American  Minister.  I  think  these  instructions  derog- 
atory, in  a  high  degree,  to  the  character  and  honor  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  they  show  a  manifest  disposition,  in  the  writer  of 
them,  to  establish  a  distinction  between  his  country  and  his  par- 
ty ;  to  place  that  party  above  the  country  ;  to  make  interest,  at  a 
foreign  Court,  for  that  party,  rather  than  for  the  country;  to 
persuade  the  English  Ministry,  and  the  English  Monarch,  that 
they  had  an  interest  in  maintaining,  in  the  United  States,  the  as- 
cendency of  the  party  to  which  the  writer  belonged.  Thinking 
thus  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  these  bstructions,  I  cannot  be  of 
opinbn  that  their  author  is  a  proper  Representative  of  the  United 
States  at  that  Court.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I  propose  to  vote 
ai^inst  his  nomination.  It  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  modem 
diplomacy,  it  is  certainly  the  first  lime  in  our  history,  in  which  a 
Minister  to  a  foreign  Court  has  sought  to  make  favor  for  one  party 
at  home,  against  another ;  or  has  stooped,  from  being  the  Represen- 
tative of  the  whole  country,  to  be  the  Representative  of  a  party.  And 
as  tins  is  the  first  instance  in  our  history  of  any  such  transaction, 
so  I  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  the  last.  For  one,  I 
set  my  mark  of  disapprobation  upon  it;  I  contribute  my  voice  and 
mv  vote  to  make  it  a  negative  example,  to  be  shunned  and  avoid- 
ed by  all  future  Ministers  of  the  United  States.  If,  in  a  deliber- 
ate and  formal  letter  of  instructions,  admonitions  and  directions 
are  given  to  a  Minister,  and  repeated,  once  and  again,  to  urge 
diese  mere  part^  considerations  on  the  foreign  Government,  to 
what  extent,  is  it  probable,  the  writer  himself  will  be  disposed 
to  urge  them,  in  his  one  thousand  opportunities  of  informal  inter- 
eourse  with  the  agents  of  that  Government? 

I  propose,  Sir,  to  refer  to  some  particular  parts  of  these  in- 
structions ;  but  before  I  do  that,  allow  me  to  state,  very  generally, 
die  posture  of  that  subject  to  which  those  particulars  relate. 
That  subject  was  the  state  of  our  trade  with  the  British  West  In- 
dia Colonies.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  go  minutely 
into  all  the  histoiy  of  that  trade.  The  occasion  does  not  call  for 
it  All  know,  that,  by  the  Convention  of  1815,  a  reciprocity  of 
intercourse  was  established  between  us  and  Great  Britain.    The 
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ahijps  of  both  eowitnas  wen  aUowad  to  pass,  to  and  Seem  mah 
other  respeotivelyy  with  the  same  €sai;goes,  and  subject  to  the 
same  duties.  But  this  arraogement  did  not  extend  to  the  Britirfi 
West  ladies.  There  our  intercourse  was  cut  off.  Various  dis- 
cniQioajtiog  and  retaliatory  acts  were  passed  by  Efi^aod  and  by 
tlie  United  States.  Eventually,  in  the  sununer  of  1825,  the 
English  PaiUaoient  passed  an  act,  oflfering  recipiocity,  so  far  m 
th$  mere  carrying  tr^de  wu  concemedy  to  all  natkws,  wbo  migbt 
choose,  within  one  year,  to  accept  that  offer. 

Mr.  Adaois's  adnuiustration  did  not  accept  that  oftr;  first, 
because  it  was  never  officially  comiDunioaled  to  it;  secondly, 
because,  only  a  lew  months  before,  a  negotiation  oo  the  ver^ 
jsame  subject  bad  been  suspended,  with  an  understanding  that  it 
might  be  resumed;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  was  very  deainJiie 
to  arranjge  the  whole  matter,  if  possible,  by  treaty,  in  order  to 
secure,  S  we  could,  the  admiaswn  efaur  praiitcts  imio  the  JBra^ 
ith  hlandsfor  contwnption^  as  well  as  the  admission  of  our  ves- 
sels. This  object  had  been  earnestly  pursued  ever  since  the 
peace  of  1815.  It  was  insisted  on,  as  every  body  knowa, 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  lie  would 
not  treat  at  all,  without  treating  of  this  object.  He  dionght  the 
existing  state  of  things  better  than  any  arrangement,  i?riiich,  while  it 
admitted  our  vesseU  into  West  India  ports,  stitt  left  our  ffdme,- 
Uans  subject  to  such  duties  there,  that  they  could  not  be  carried. 

Now,  Sir,  Mr.  Adams's  administration  was  not  the  first  to  take 
thb  ground.  It  only  occupied  the  same  position  which  its  pred** 
ecessor  had  taken.  It  saw  no  important  otneets  to  be  gttnad 
by  changing  the  state  of  things,  unless  that  onange  was  to  admit 
our  products  into  the  British  West  Indies,  directly  6rom  our  ports, 
and  not  burdened  with  excessive  duties.  The  direct  trade,  by 
English  enactments  and  American  enactments,  had  become 
closed.  No  British  ship  came  here  kom  the  British  West  la- 
dies No  American  ship  went  from  us  to  those  places.  A  cir^ 
cuitous  trade  took  place,  through  the  Islands  of  third  Powers ; 
and  that  circuitous  trade  was,  in  many  respects,  not  disadvanta- 
geous  to  us. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Sir,  Mr.  McLane  was  sent  to  En^and ; 
and  be  received  his  instruetbns  fixHn  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
these  instructious,  and  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  the  colonial 
trade,  are  found  the  sentiments  of  which  I  complain.  What  aie 
tbey  ?    Let  us  examine,  and  see. 

Mr.  Van  Bureo  tells  Mr.  McLane-*-^^  The  opportunities  which 
you  have  derived  from  a  participation  in  our  public  oonndis,  aa 
well  as  other  sources  of  infermatkiB,  wiU  enable  you  to  speak 
with  confidence  (as  fiur  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful  so 
to  do)  of  the  rei^icctiTe  parts  tabsn  by  those  to  whom  the  ai- 
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nmistralioii  of  this  Government  is  noW  oommttted,  in  relation  to 
the  couise  heretofore  pursued  upon  the  subject  of  the  colonial 
trade." 

Now,  this  b  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying,  '^  You  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  British  Minister,  whenever  you  think  proper,  that 
you,  and  I,  and  the  leadins  persons  in  this  administration,  have 
opposed  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  Government,  and 
the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Be  sure  to  let 
him  know,  that,  on  that  subject,  we  have  held  with  Ef^landy 
and  not  with  our  oum  CravemmentJ^  Now,  I  ask  you,  Sir,  if  this 
be  dignified  diplomacy  ?  Is  this  statesmanship  ?  Is  it  patriotism, 
or  is  It  mere  party  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  a  high  regard  to  the  honor 
and  renown  of  the  whole  country,  or  is  it  evidence  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  a  merit  of  bebngingto  one  of  its  political  divbions  ? 

The  Secretary  proceeds:  "Their  views  (that  is,  the  views 
of  the  present  administration)  upon  that  point  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  the  counsels  by 
which  your  conduct  is  now  directed,  are  the  result  of  the  judg- 
ment expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  ad- 
ministration was  amenable  for  its  acts.'' 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  very  little*  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jirsi  part  of  this  paragraph  is  true,  in  point  of  fact. 
I  mean  that  part  which  indmates  that  the  change  of  administration 
was  brought  about  by  public  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Adams's  con- 
duct, respecting  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Possibly,  so 
much  was  then  said,  on  a  subject  which  so  few  understood,  some 
degree  of  impreission  may  have  been  produced  by  it.  But  be 
assured,  Sir,  another  cause  will  be  found,  by  future  historians,  for 
this  change ;  and  that  cause  will  be  the  popularity  of  a  successful 
soldier,  united  with  a  feelbg,  made  to  be  considerably  extensive, 
that  the  preferences  of  the  people  in  his  behalf  had  not  been  justly 
regarded,  on  a  previous  occasion.  There  is,  Sir,  very  little  ground 
to  say  that  "  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  late  administration 
was  amenable "  has  pronounced  any  judgment  against  it  for  its 
conduct  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  cofenial  trade. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  other  assertion  in  the  paragraph 
is  manifestly  quite  wide  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Adams's  admmistration 
did  not  bring  forward  this  claim.  I  have  stated,  already,  that  it 
had  been  a  subject,  both  of  negodation  and  legislation,  through 
the  whde  eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  This  the 
Secretary  knew,  or  was  bound  to  know.  Why,  then,  does  he 
speak  of  it  as  set  up  by  the  late  administration,  and  afterwards 
abandoned  by  them,  and  not  now  revived? 

But  the  most  humiliating  part  of  the  whole  fellows : — "  To  set 
tw  the  acts  of  the  late  administration  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture 
of  privilege,  which  would  otfaeiwise  be  extended  to  the  people 
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of  tbe  United  States,  would ,  \mder  existing  circumstances,  be  un- 
just m  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  their  deepest  sensibility." 

So,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  are  reduced,  are  we^  to  the  poor 
condition,  that  we  see  a  Minister  of  this  great  Republic  instructed 
to  argue,  or  to  intercede,  with  the  British  Minister,  lest  he  should 
find  us  to  have  fmf cited  our  privileges ;  and  lest  these  privileges 
should  no  longer  be  extended  to  us!  And  we  have  forfeited 
those  privileges^  by  our  misbehavior  in  choosing  rulers,  wJio  thought 
better  of  our  oum  claim  than  of  the  British  1  Why,  Sir,  this  is 
patiently  submitting  to  the  domineering  tone  of  the  British  Min- 
ister, I  believe  Mr.  Huskinson — [Mr.  Clay  said,  '<  No,  Mr.  Can- 
ning."]— Mr.  Canning,  then.  Sir,  who  told  us  diat  all  our  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  was  a  booUy  granted  to  us  by  the  indulgence 
of  England.  The  British  Minister  calls  it  a  boon^  and  our  Min- 
ister admits  it  as  a  privilege^  and  hopes  that  his  Royal  Majesty 
will  be  too  gracious  to  decide  that  we  have  forfeited  this  privilege, 
by  our  misbehavior  in  the  choice  of  our  rulers !  Sir,  for  one, 
I  reject  all  idea  of  holding  any  lidit  of  trade,  or  any  other  rights, 
as  a  privilege  or  a  boon,  max  the^ritisb  Government,  or  any  other 
Government  x 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the  Secretary  says — '^  You 
cannot  press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  Ministry.  It  has  bearings  and  relations 
that  reach  beyond  the  immediate  question  under  discussion." 

And  adverting,  again,  to  the  same  subiect  towards  the  close 
of  the  despatch,  he  says,  ^'  I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  suffering  any  feelings  that  find  their  origin  in  the  past 
pretensions  of  this  Government,  to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon 
the  present  conduct  of  Great  Britain." 

I  ask  aeain,  Mr.  President,  if  this  be  statesmanship  ?  if  this  be 
dignity  ?  if  this  be  elevated  regard  for  country  ?  Can  any  man 
read  this  whole  despatch,  with  candor,  and  not  admit,  that  it  is 
plainly  and  manifestly  the  writer's  intention  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  party  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  country  ? 

Lest  I  should  do  the  Secretary  injustice,  I  will  read  all  that  I 
find,  in  this  letter,  upon  this  obnoxious  point     These  are  the 


Lich  is  the  present  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  British  Colonies ;  and  such  the  steps  by  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  it.  In  reviewing  the  events  which  have  preceded,  and 
more  or  less  contributed  to,  a  result  so  much  to  be  regretted,  there 
will  be  found  three  grounds  upon  which  we  are  most  assailable. 
1st,  in  our  too  bug  and  too  tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  U>  impose  protecting  duties  in  her  colonies ;"  3nd,  be. 

'<  The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  fix>m  a  participa- 
tion in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information, 
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w3I  enable  you  to  speak  with  confidence  (as  &t  as  you  may  deem 
it  proper  and  useful  so  to  do)  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  this  Government  is  now 
committed,  m  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  pursued  upon  the 
subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon  that  pomt  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  ana  the  coun- 
sels by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the  result  of  the 
judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late 
administration  was  amenable  for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient 
that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and  which  caused  the  interruptton 
of  the  trade  m  question,  have  been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those 
who  first  asserted  them,  and  are  not  revived  by  their  successors. 
If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse  to  her  interests  to  allow  us  to 
participate  in  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the 
extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce  her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to 
tis,  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  placing  her 
Refusal  on  those  grounds.  To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  admin" 
istration  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of  privileges  which  would  other- 
wise be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  wouM,  un-' 
der  existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to 
excite  their  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feeKfig  which  a 
course  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated  to  ptoduce,  would 
doubdess  be  gready  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  Great 
Britain  has,  by  order  in  council,  opened  her  colonial  ports  to  Rus- 
sia and  France,  notwithstanding  a  similar  omission  on  their  part 
to  accept  the  terms  o^red  by  the  act  of  July,  1635.  Tou  cannot 
press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  eamesdy  upon  the  consideratioii 
of  the  British  ministry.  It  has  bearings  and  relations  that  reach 
beyond  the  immediate  question  under  discussron.'' 

'*  I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feel- 
bgs  that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  present  conduct  of 
Great  Britam." 

Sir,  I  submit  to  you,  and  to  the  candor  of  all  just  men,  if  I  am 
not  right  m  saying,  that  the  pervading  topic,  through  the  whole, 
is  not  American  rights,  not  American  mterests,  not  American 
defence,  but  denunciation  of  past  pretensions  of  our  own  coimtryi 
reflections  on  the  past  administration,  and  exultation,  and  a  loud 
claim  of  merit  for  the  administration  now  in  power.  Sir,  I  would 
forgive  mistakes ;  I  would  pardon  the  want  of  information  ;  I  would 
pardon  almost  any  thine,  where  I  saw  true  patriotism  and  sound 
American  feefing ;  but  1  cannot  forgive  the  sacrifice  of  this  feeling 
to  mere  party.  I  cannot  concur  in  sending  abroad  a  public  agent, 
who  has  not  conceptions  so  large  and  liberal,  as  to  feel,  that,  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  Courts,  amidst  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  is 
to  stand  up  for  his  country,  and  his  whde  country ;  that  no  jot  nor 
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tittle  of  her  honor  is  to  come  to  harm  in  his  hands ;  that  he  is  not 
to  suffer  others  to  reproach  either  his  Government  or  his  country, 
and  far  less  is  he  himself  to  reproach  either ;  that  he  is  to  have  no 
objects  in  his  eye  but  American  objects,  and  no  heart  in  his  bosom 
but  an  American  heart ;  and  that  he  is  to  foreet  self,  to  forset  partv,  to 
forget  every  sinister  and  narrow  feeling,  m  his  proud  and  lofty 
attachment  to  the  Repubfic  whose  commssion  he  bears. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discharged  an  exceedindy  unpleasant 
duty,  the  most  unpleasant  of  my  public  life.  But  I  have  looked 
npon  \ia$  a  duty^  and  it  was  not  to  be  shunned.  And,  Sir,  how- 
ever  unimportant  may  be  the  opinion  of  so  humUe  an  individual 
as  myself,  I  now  only  wish  that  I  might  be  heard  by  every  Inde- 
pendent Freeman  in  the  United  States,  by  the  British  Minister. 
and  the  British  King,  and  by  every  Minister  and  every  crowned 
head  in  Europe,  while,  standing  nere  in  mv  place,  I  pronounce 
my  rebuke,  as  solemnly  and  as  decisively  as  1  can,  upon  this  first 
instance,  in  which  an  American  Minister  has  been  sent  abroad, 
as  the  Representative  of  his  party,  and  not  as  the  Representative 
of  his  ooantry. 

SEOOND  DAT.    M1I.96. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Forsyth, 
that  it  was,  in  bis  judgment,  a  gjreat  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
what  was  now  called  the  American  **  pretensions^  originated 
with  Mr.  Adams,  either  as  President  or  Secretary  of  State.  By 
the  way,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  American  side  of  this  ques- 
tion is  called,  in  the  instructions  before  us,  a  pretension  too  long 
persisted  in  ;  but  the  British  side  of  it  is  called  a  right,  too  long 
and  too  tenaciously  resisted  by  us.  This  courteous  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  the  claims  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  this  reproachful 
mode  of  speaking  of  the  claims  of  our  own,  is  certainlv  somewhat 
novel  in  diplomacy.  But,  whether  it  be  called,  respectfully,  a  claim, 
or,  reproachfully,  ^pretension,  it  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Adams. 
It  had  a  much  earlier  origin.  This  **  pretension,*'  now  abandoned, 
with  so  much  scorn,  or  this  claim,  said,  reproachfully,  to  have  been 
first  set  up  by  the  late  administration,  originated  with  George  Wash- 
mgton.  He  put  his  own  hand  to  it.  He  insisted  on  it;  and  he  would 
not  treat  witn  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  without 
considering  it. 

In  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Morris,  under  his  own  hand,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  Plresident  Washington  says — 

**  Let  it  be  strongly  impressed  on  your  mind,  that  the  privilege 
of  carrying  our  productions,  in  our  vessels,  to  their  islands,  md 
bringing  tn  return  the  productions  of  those  islands  to  our  ovm 
ports  and  marleets,  is  regarded  litre  as  of  the  h^hest  importance; 
and  you  untt  be  carefid  not  to  countenance  any  i&a  of  our  dispense 
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in^  iffiih  it  in  a  treaty.    Acertainy  ifpaasAle,  their  ifiewi  cm 
thu  subject;  for  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  commence 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITHOUT   P&EVIOUSLT   HAVING    GOOD  REASONS  TO 
EXPECT  A  SATISFACTORY  TERMINATION  OF   THEM." 

Observe,  Sir,  that  President  Washiogton,  in  these  instructions^ 
is  not  speaking  of  the  empty  and  futile  rieht  of  sending  our  own 
yesselsy  vdthout  cargoes,  to  the  British  West  Indies ;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  the  substantial  right  of  carrying  our  own  products  to 
tne  islands,  for  sale  and  consumption  there.  And  whether  these 
products  were  shut  out  by  a  posiuve  act  of  Parliament,  or  by  a 
tariff  of  duties,  absolutely  and  necessarily^  prohibitory,  could  make 
no  di^rence.  The  object  was  to  provide,  by  treaty,  if  it  could 
be  done,  that  our  products  should  find  their  way,  effectually  and 
profitably,  into  the  markets  of  the  British  West  Indies.  This  was 
General  Washington's  object.  This  was  the  ^^ pretension"  which 
he  set  up. 

It  is  well  known,  Sir,  that  no  satisfactory  arrangement  was 
made,  in  General  Washington's  time,  respecting  our  trade  with  the 
British  West  Indies.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  wars  which  it  occasioned,  were  causes,  which,  of 
themselves,  opened  the  pcnrts  of  the  West  Indies.  During  the  long 
oondnuance  of  those  wars,  our  vessels,  with  canoes  of  our  own 
products,  found  their  way  into  the  British  West  India  Islands  un- 
der a  practical  relaxation  of  the  Briush  Colonial  System.  While 
this  condition  of  things  lasted,  we  did  very  well  without  a  particu- 
lar treaty.  But  when  tlie  European  wars,  and  our  war,  all  ceased, 
then  Great  Britain  returned  to  her  former  system ;  then  the  islands 
became  shut  against  us ;  and  then  it  became  necessary  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  And,  Sir,  we  proposed  to  treat ;  our  Ministers  were, 
successively,  instructed  to  treaty  from  that  time  forward.  And, 
Sir,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  neidier  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  then 
President,  nor  his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  gave  anv  authoritjr  or 
permission  to  any  American  Minister  to  abandon  tliis  pretension, 
and  give  it  up,  or  even  to  waive  it,  or  postpone  it,  and  make  a 
treaty  without  providing  for  it.  No  such  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  appear,  I  think,  if  we  look  through  papers  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Senate,  that,  under  Mr.  Madison  s  administration,  our 
Minister  in  England  was  fully  instructed  on  this  subject,  and  ex- 
pected to  press  it.  And  as  to  Mr.  Monroe,  I  have  means  of  being 
mformed,  m  a  manner  not  liable  to  mistake,  that  he  was,  on  this 
subject,  always  immovable.  He  would  not  negotiate  without 
treating  on  this  branch  of  the  trade ;  nor  did  I  ever  understand, 
that,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion 
whatever,  among  the  gentlemen  who  composed  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  the  despatches 
and  the  instructions ;  but  the  policy  was  the  policy  of  tlie  whole 
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«dmmiBtratk»,  as  Air  «s  I  erer  understood.  Certain  k  is,  k  xntB 
-the  settled  and  determbed  poUcy  of  Mr.  Monroe  himself.  Indeed, 
Sir,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  tbis^eteMum  originated  with 
Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  in  his  administration  that,  for  the  first  time, 
permission  was  given,  under  very  peculiar  circomstances,  and  with 
instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  waiving  this  part  of  the  quesuon* 
This  has  been  aLready  alhided  to,  and  iully  explained,  by  the  hon* 
orable  member  from  Kentucky. 

So,  then,  Sir,  this  vretetimm,  asserted  in  the  instructions  to  have 
been  first  set  up  by  the  late  administration,  is  shown  to  have  had 
President  Wasnington  for  its  author,  and  to  have  received  the 
countenance  of  every  President  who  had  occasion  to  act  on  the 
subject,  fix)m  1789  down  to  the  time  of  the  present  administre- 
tion. 

But  this  is  not  aH  Cooness  itself  has  sanctioned  the  same 
<<  pretension."  The  act  <^  the  1st  of  March,  1823,  makes  k  an 
express  condition,  upon  which,  and  up<m  which  akme,  our  ports 
^shall  be  opened  to  British  vessels  and  cargoes  fi^om  the  West  In- 
dies, on  the  same  duties  as  our  vessds  and  cargoes— <Aa<  our  prod^ 
vcU  should  he  admUted  into  those  islandsy  vskhout  paging  any 
other  or  higher  duties  than  shaU  be  paid  on  timUar  productions 
coming  from  elsewhere.  All  this  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  tbini  section  of  that  act.  Now,  remember.  Sir,  that  this  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  March,  18S3,  two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  The  act  originated  in 
the  Senate.  The  honcMrable  Senator  from  Maryland,  who  has 
spoken  on  this  subject  to-day  (Mr.  Smith),  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  ttus  very  bill ;  and 
he  supported  it,  lind  voted  for  it.  It  passed  both  Houses,  without 
material  opposition  in  either.  Now,  Sir,  how  is  it  possible,  after 
referring  to  this  law  of  1823,  to  find  any  apology  for  the  assertion 
contained  in  these  instructions,  that  this  claim  is  a  pretenskm  first 
set  up  by  Mr.  Adams's  adminisnration  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  this 
kw  could  have  been  overlooked,  or  not  remembered  ?  In  short.  Sir, 
wkh  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
of  the  United  States  or  their  legislation,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
k  that  such  an  assertbn  ^s  these  instructions  contain,  should  have 
found  its  way  into  them  ? 

But  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia  asks,  why  we  lay  all 
this  to  the  charge  of  the  Secretary,  and  not  to  the  charge  oi  the 
President.  The  answer  is,  the  President's  conduct  is  not  before  us. 
We  are  not,  and  cannot  become,  his  accusers,  even  if  we  thought 
there  were  any  thing  in  his  conduct  which  gave  cause  for  accusa- 
tion. But  the  Secretary  is  before  us.  Not  brought  before  us  by 
any  act  of  ours;  he  is  placed  before  us  by  the  President's  nomi- 
nation.   On  that  nomination  we  cannot  decline  to  act    We  must 
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•ither  eonfiim  or  reject  it.  As  to  tbe  <ootion  that  the  Seeretarj  of 
State  was  but  the  iostrument  of  the  President,  aod  ao  not  respon- 
sible fer  these  instiuctioos,  I  reject,  ait  onee,  all  such  defenoe,  ex- 
cuse or  apobgr,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called.  If  there  be 
any  thing  in  a  public  despatch  deropuxy  to  the  honor  of  the 
country,  as  I  think  there  is  in  this,  it  is  enough  for  nae,  that  I  see 
whose  hand  is  to  it  If  it  be  said,  that  the  signer  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  others,  I  reply,  that  I  cannot  concur  in 
conferring  a  high  public  diplomatic  trust  on  any  one  who  has  con- 
sented, under  any  circumstances,  to  be  an  imtrumeiU  in  such  a 
case. 

The  honorable  member  firom  Geor^  asks,  also,  why  we  have 
riepc  on  this  subject,  and  why,  at  this  late  day,  we  bring  forward 
complabts.  Sir,  nobody  has  slept  upon  it.  Since  these  inslruo 
tiOBS  have  been  made  public,  there  has  been  no  previous  op- 
portunity to  discuss  them.  The  honorable  member  will  recollect, 
that  the  whole  arrangement  with  England  was  done  and  completed 
before  ever  these  instructions  saw  the  light.  The  President  opened 
-the  trade  by  his  proclamadon,  m  October,  1890 ;  but  these  in- 
neructioos  were  not  publicly  sent  to  Congress  till  afterwards,  that 
is,  till  January,  1831.  And  they  were  not  then  sent  with  any 
view,  that  either  House  should  act  upon  the  sulgect,  for  the  whole 
busbess  was  already  settled.  For  one,  I  never  saw  the  instruo- 
iioQS,  nor  he»rd  them  read,  till  January,  1831 ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
them  spoken  of  as  containing  these  obnoxious  passages.  This, 
dien,  is  the  first  opportunity  for  considering  these  mstructioos. 

Tliat  they  have  oeen  subjects  of  complaint  out  doors  since  they 
were  made  public^  and  of  much  severe  ammadversiim,  is  certamly 
true.  But,  until  now,  there  never  has  been  an  opportunity  natu- 
rally calling  for  their  discussion  here.  The  hoocNrable  eentleman 
may  be  assured  that  if  such  occanon  had  presented  itself,  it  would 
have  been  embraced. 

I  entirely  forbear,  Mr.  President,  from  gdng  mto  the  merits  of 
the  late  arrangement  with  England,  as  a  measure  of  commerdal 
policy.  Another  time  will  come,  I  trust,  more  suitable  for  that 
discussion.  For  the  present,  I  confine  myself  stiictly  to  such  parts 
of  the  instructions  as  1  think  plainly  objecdonable,  and  repreoeft- 
sive,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  agreement  between  us 
and  England,  as  matter  of  policy.  And  I  repeat.  Sir,  that  I  fdace 
the  justification  of  my  vote  on  the  jMirty  tone  and  party  character 
of  these  instructions.  Let  us  adc,  if  such  oonsideradons  as  these 
are  to  be  addressed  to  a  foreign  Government,  what  ii  iJuA  foreign 
Oavemment  to  txptd  in  return  ?  The  Ministers  of  foreign  Courts 
will  not  bestow  gratuitous  favors,  nor  even  gratuitous  smiles,  on 
American  parties.  Whatj  then,  I  repeat^  i$  to  be  the  return  %^ 
'What  is  j^or^y  to  do  here,  for  that  foreign  Government,  which  has 


done, is  expec^ to  do,  oris  adced  to  do, somethiiig  fer jMrtfv 
here  ?  What  is  to  be  the  coiisid^ratioD  paid  for  this  fomgn  nvor  r 
Sir,  must  not  every  man  see,  that  any  mixture  of  such  causes 
or  motives  in  our  foreign  intaeroourse,  is  as  full  of  danger  as  it  is  of 
Ashonor? 

I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  I  am  anxious  only  to  make  my 
own  ground  fully  and  elMrly  understood;  and  wiUingly  leave 
every  other  gentleman  to  his  own  opinions.  And  I  cheeriiilly 
submit  my  own  vote  to  the  opinions  of  the  oountry.  I  willin^y 
leave  it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  say.  whether  I  am 
acting  a  lactious  and  unworthy  part,  or  the  part  of  a  true-hearted 
American,  in  withholdii^  my  apprd)ation  irom  the  nomination  of 
a  gendeman  as  minister  to  England,  who  has,  already,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  instructed  his  predecessor  at  the  same  Court,  to  cany 
party  consderations,  to  aroie  party  merits,  and  solicit  party  fiivois, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Briti^  Uiiooe. 

Aofe.  The  cirenmstance  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Webster's  lecoUectioD  at  the 
ttonest  ke  ma  spoiking,  bvk  tbs  truth  is,  tlmt  Ifr.  Via  Bavm  was  faimsslf  a 
awmbsr  of  tb»  Beasts,  at  tbevoiytUns  of  ths  psssitif  of  this  htw,  sad  Hr. 
McLsne  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes. 
So  that  Mr.  van  Bnren  did  himself  eertahily  concur  in  «  setting  up  this  pre* 
''twu  years  before  Mr.  Adams  beeame  President 
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ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  REPRESENTATION. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  5, 1832,  M&.  Wxbster  made  the 
f<dIowing  Report: — 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled  *'  An  Act  for 
the  Apportionment  of  Representatives  among  the  several  States 
according  to  the  Fifth  Census,"  have  had  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, and  now  ask  leave  to  report : — 

This  bill,  like  all  laws  on  the  same  su^ect,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  an  interesting  and  delicate  nature,  it  respects  the  distribu* 
tioQ  of  political  power  among  the-  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  to 
determme  the  number  of  voices  whicb»  for  ten  years  to  come, 
each  State  is  to  possess  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
In  the  opinion  oi  the  committee,  there  can  be  few  or  no  questions 
which  it  is  more  desirable  should  be  settled  on  just,  fair  and  satis- 
&ctory  principles,  than  this ;  and,  avaUmc  themselves  of  the  ben- 
efit or  the  discussion  which  the  bOl  has  already  undergone  in  the 
Senate,  they  have  given  to  it  a  renewed  and  anxious  consideration. 
The  result  b,  that,  in  their  opmion,  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended. 
Seeing  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  whole  subject,  they  are 
fully  convinced  that  the  bill  has  been  firamed  and  passed  in  the 
other  House,  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties, and  to  enact  a  law  which  should  do  as  much  justice  as  possi- 
ble to  all  the  States.  But  the  committee  are  constrained  to  say, 
that  this  object  appears  to  them  not  to  have  been  obtained.  The 
unequal  operauon  of  the  bill  oa  some  of  the  States,  should  it  be- 
come a  law,  seems  to  the  committee  most  manifest ;  and  they 
cannot  but  express  a  doubt  whether  its  actual  apportionment  of 
the  representative  power  among  the  several  States,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The 
bill  provides,  that,  fjx>m  and  after  the  third  of  March,  1833, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
elected  agreeably  to  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  forty- 
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seven  diouaand  and  seven  hundred  persons  in  eaeh  State,  < 
poted  according  to  tlie  rule  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
addition  of  tbe  seven  hundred  to  the  forty-seven  thousand,  in  the 
eompoeition  of  this  ratio,  produces  no  effect  whatever  in  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  House.  It  neither  adds  to  nor  takes  fron 
the  nuniber  of  members  assigned  to  any  State.  Its  only  effect  is, 
a  reduction  of  the  apparent  amount  cm  the  fractions,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  or  residuary  numbers,  after  the  application  d  the 
ratio.  For  all  other  purposes,  the  result  is  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  ratio  bad  been  47,000. 

As  it  seems  generally  admitted,  that  inequalities  do  exist  in  this 
bill,  and  that  injurious  consequences  will  arise  from  its  operation, 
which  it  would  -  be  desirable  to  avert,  if  any  (woper  means  of 
averting  them,  without  producing  others  equally  bjurious,  could 
be  found,  the  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
a  full  end  particular  statement  of  these  consequences.  They  wiH 
content  themselves  with  presenting  a  few  examples  only  of  these 
vesiilts,  and  such  as  they  find  it  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
justice,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ConstitMtion. 

In  exhibiting  tnese  examples,  the  committee  must  neceasarfly 
apeak  of  particular  States ;  out  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
tney  speak  of  them  as  examples  only,  and  with  tbe  most  perfect 
respect,  not  only  for  the  States  themselves,  but  for  aD  those  who 
represent  them  here. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  commence  by  fixing  the  whole  num* 
her  of  the  proposed  House  of  Representatives,  yet  the  process 
adopted  by  it  brings  out  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
members.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  forty  members,  forty  are 
assigned  to  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  is  to  say,  precisely  one 
sixth  part  of  the  whole.  This  assignment  would  seem  to  require 
that  New  York  should  contain  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  popu* 
lation  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  bound  to  pay  one  sixth 

Kt  of  all  her  direct  taxes.  Yet  neither  of  these  is  the  case, 
e  whole  representative  population  of  the  United  States  is 
11,929,005  ;  that  of  New  York  is  1,916,623,  which  is  less  than 
one  sixth  of  the  whole,  by  nearly  70,000.  Of  a  direct  tax  of  two 
hundred  and  fort^  thousand  doAars,  New  York  would  pay  only 
38.59.  But  if,  instead  of  comparing  the  numbers  assigned  to 
New  York  with  the  whole  numoers  of  the  House,  we  compare 
her  wilh  other  States,  the  inequaliQr  b  still  more  evident  and 
striking. 

To  the  State  of  Vermont  die  bill  assigns  five  members.    It 

?*res,  therefore,  eight  times  as  many  Representatives  to  New 
ork  as  to  Vermont :  but  the  population  of  New  York  is  not  eqnal' 
to  eight  times  the  population  of  Vermont  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand.    Vermont  has  five  members  only  for  280,fi9t 
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persons.  If  the  same  proportion  were  to  be  appfied  to  New 
York,  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  her  members  from  forty  to 
ddriy-four — makine  a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
representation  of  Vermont,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  oveieome 
her  whole  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  disproportion  almost  equally  striking  is  manifested,  if  we 
compare  New  York  to  Alabama.  The  popubtion  of  Alabama  is 
262^03 ;  for  this  she  is  allowed  five  members.  The  rule  of  pro- 
portion, which  fives  to  her  but  five  members  for  her  numbery 
would  give  to  iNew  York  but  thirty-six  for  her  number.  Yet 
New  York  receives  forty.  As  compared  with  Alabama,  then, 
New  York  has  an  excess  of  representation  equal  to  four  fifths  of 
the  whole  representation  of  Alabama ;  and  this  excess,  itself,  will 

SVe  her,  of  course,  as  much  weight  in  the  House  as  the  whole 
^legation  of  Alabama,  witliin  a  single  vote.  Can  it  be  sakl,  then, 
that  Representatives  are  apportioned  to  these  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers  ? 

The  ratio  assumed  by  the  bill,  it  will  be  perceived,  leaves  large 
firactions,  so  called,  or  residuary  numbers,  in  several  of  the  small 
States,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  just  proportion 
of  representative  power.  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  ratio,  in 
this  respect,  that  New  York,  with  a  population  less  than  that  d[ 
New  England  by  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand,  has  yet  two  more 
members  than  all  the  New  England  States ;  and  there  are  seven 
States  in  the  Union,  whose  members  amount  to  the  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  being  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole 
House,  whose  aggregate  fractions,  all  together,  amount  only  to  fifty- 
three  thousand ;  while  Veiimont  and  New  Jersey,  having  together 
but  eleven  members,  have  a  joint  fraction  of  seventy-five  thousand. 

Pennsylvania,  by  the  bill,  will  have,  as  it  happens,  just  as  many 
members  as  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey  ;  but  her  population  is  not  equal  to  theirs  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand :  and  the  reason  of  this  advantage,  derived  to  her 
from  the  provision  of  the  bill,  is,  that  her  fraction,  or  residuum,  is 
twelve  thousand  only,  while  theirs  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 

But  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  more  exact 
and  mathematical  form.  The  House  is  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  members.  Now,  the  precise  portion  of  power,  out  of 
the  whole  mass  presented  by  the  number  two  hundred  and  forty, 
which  New  York  would  be  entitled  to  according  to  her  popula- 
tion, is  38.59 ;  that  is  to  say,  she  would  be  entided  to  thirty-ei|ht 
members,  and  would  have  a  residuum  or  Auction ;  and  even  if  a 
member  were  given  her  for  that  fraction,  she  would  still  have  but 
thirty-nine ;  but  the  bill  gives  her  forty. 

These  are  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of  those  results,  produced  bv  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  which  the  committee  cannot  bring  them- 
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selves  to  approve.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  under  any 
rule  of  apportionment,  some  degree  of  relative  inequality  must 
alfrays  exist,  the  committee  cannot  believe  that  die  Senate  will 
sanction  inequality  and  injustice  to  the  extent  in  which  they  exist 
in  this  bill,  it  they  can  be  avoided.  But,  recollecting  the  opinions 
which  had  been  expressed  in  the  discussions  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  have  diligently  sought  to  learn,  whether  there  was  not 
some  other  number  which  might  be  taken  for  a  ratio,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  would  work  out  more  justice  and  equality.  In  this 
pursuit,  the  committee  have  not  been  successful.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  other  numbers,  the  adoption  of  which  would  relieve  many 
of  the  States  which  suffer  under  the  present ;  but  this  relief  would 
be  obtained  only,  by  shifting  the  pressure  on  to  other  States,  thus 
creating  new  grounds  of  complaint  in  other  quarters.  The  number 
forty-four  thousand  has  been  generally  spoken  of  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  47,708  ;  but  should  this  be  adopted,  sreat 
relative  inequality  would  (all  on  several  States,  and,  among  tnem, 
on  some  of  the  new  and  growing  States,  whose  relative  dispropor- 
tion, thus  already  great,  would  be  constantly  increasing. 

The  committee,  therefore,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bill  should 
be  altered  in  the  mode  of  apportionment.  They  tliink  that  the 
process  which  begins  by  assuming  a  ratio  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  iramed  on  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  whiclf  has  been  the  main  subject  of  discussion  before 
the  Senate.  The  fairness  of  the  principle  of  this  amendment, 
and  the  general  equity  of  its  results,  compared  with  those  which 
flow  from  the  other  process,  seem  plain  and  undeniable.  The 
main  question  has  been,  whether  the  principle  itself  be  Constitu- 
tional ;  and  this  question  the  committee  proceed  to  examine, 
respectfully  asking  of  diose  who  have  doubted  its  Constitutional 
propriety  to  deem  the  quesUon  of  so  much  importance  as  to  jus- 
tify a  second  reflection. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  '^  RepreseotaUves  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers, which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians,  three  fifths  of  all  other  pei-sons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
by  law  direct  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative." 

There  would  seem  to  be  litde  difficulty  in  understanding  these 
provisions.    The  terms  used  are  designed,  doubtless,  to  be  re- 
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ceiveA  in  no  peculiar  or  technical  sense,  but  according  to  tlieir 
common  and  popular  acceptation.  To  c^ppartian  is  to  disiribute 
by  right  measure ;  to  set  off  in  just  parts ;  to  assign  in  due  and 
proper  proportion.  These  clauses  of  the  Constitution  respect  not 
only  the  portions  of  power,  but  the  portions  of  the  public  burden, 
also,  which  should  fall  to  the  several  States ;  and  the  same  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  both.  Representatives  are  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  and 
direct  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned  by  the  same  rule.  The  end 
aimed  at,  is,  that  representation  and  taxation  should  go  hand  in 
hand ;  that  each  state  should  be  represented  in  the  same  extent 
to  which  it  is  made  subject  to  the  pubUc  charges  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. But,  between  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  and 
the  apportionment  of  taxes,  there  necessarily  exists  one  essential 
difference.  Representation  founded  on  numbers  must  have  some 
limit,  and  being,  from  its  nature,  a  thing  not  capable  of  indefinite 
subdivision,  it  cannot  be  made  precisely  equal.  A  tax,  mdeed, 
cannot  always,  or  often,  be  apportionea  with  perfect  exactness ; 
as  in  other  matters  of  account,  there  will  be  fractional  parts  of 
the  smallest  coins,  and  tlie  smallest  denomination  of  money  of 
account ;  yet,  by  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  de- 
nomination of  money,  the  apportionment  of  taxes  is  capable  of 
being  made  so  exact,  that  the  inequality  becomes  minute  and  in- 
visible. But  representation  cannot  be  thus  dividisd.  Of  represen- 
tation, there  can  be  nothing  less  than  one  Representative ;  nor,  by 
our  Constitution,  more  Representatives  than  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand.  It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  apportionment 
of  representative  power  can  never  be  precise  and  perfect.  There 
must  always  exist  some  degree  of  inequality.  Those  who  framed 
and  tl)ose  who  adopted  the  Constitution,  were,  of  course,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  this  necessary  operadon  of  the  provision.  In  the 
Senate,  the  States  are  endtled  to  a  fixed  number  of  Senators; 
and  therefore,  in  regard  to  their  representation,  in  that  body,  there 
b  no  consequential  or  incidental  inequality  arising.  But,  being 
represented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  people,  it  is  unavoidable  that,  in  assignimc 
to  each  State  its  number  of  members,  the  exact  proportion  of 
each,  out  of  a  given  number,  cannot  always  or  often  be  expressed 
in  whole  numbers ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  often  be  found  that 
there  belongs  to  a  State  exactly  one  tenth,  or  one  twentieth,  or 
one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  House ;  and,  therefore,  no  number  of 
RepresentaUves  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  right  of  such 
State,  or  the  precise  share  of  representation  which  belongs  to  it, 
according  to  its  population. 

The  Uonstitution,  therefore,  must  be  understood  not  as  enjoin- 
ing an  absolute  relative  equality — because  that  would  be  demand- 
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mg  an  impossilnlitj — ^bat  as  requiring  of  Coogress  to  make  the 
apportionment  of  Representatives  among  the  several  States,  accord* 
ing  to  their  respective  numbers,  as  near  as  may  be.  Tiiat  which 
cannot  be  done  perfectly,  must  be  done  in  a  manner  as  near 
perfection  as  can  be.  If  exactness  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  attained,  then  the  greatest  practicable  approach  to  ex- 
actness ought  to  be  made. 

Congress  is  not  absolved  from  all  rule,  merely  because  the  rule 
of  pertect  justice  cannot  be  appfied.  In  such  a  case,  approxima- 
tion becomes  a  rule ;  it  takes  the  place  of  that  other  rule,  which 
would  be  preferable,  but  which  is  found  inapplicable,  and  becomes, 
itself,  an  obligation  of  binding  foree.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  exact  truth,  or  exact  right,  when  that  exact  truth,  or  that  exact 
rieht,  cannot  itself  be  reached,  prevails  in  other  cases,  not  as  matter 
of  discretion,  but  as  an  intelligible  and  definite  rule  dictated  by 
justice,  and  conforming  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  a  rule 
of  no  less  binding  force  in  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  no 
more  to  be  departed  from  dian  any  other  rule  or  obligation. 

The  committee  understand  the  Constitution,  as  they  would 
have  understood  it,  if  it  had  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  as  near  as  may  be.  If  this  be  not  its 
true  meaning,  then  it  has  either  given,  on  this  most  delicate  and 
important  subject,  a  rule  which  is  always  impracticiible,  or  else  it 
has  given  no  rule  at  all ;  because,  if  the  rule  be  that  Representa- 
tives shall  be  apportbned  exactly  according  to  numbers,  it  is  im- 
practicable in  every  case ;  and  if,  for  this  reason,  that  cannot  be 
the  rule,  then  there  is  no  rule  whatever,  unless  the  rule  be  that 
they  shall  be  apportioned  as  near  as  may  be» 

This  construction,  indeed,  which  the  committee  adopt,  has  not, 
to  their  knowledge,  been  denied ;  and  the;^  proceed  in  the  discuS'^ 
ston  of  the  quesQon  before  the  Senate,  tatung  for  granted  that  such 
is  the  true  and  undeniable  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  Constitution  prescribes 
no  particular  process  by  which  this  apportionment  is  to  be  wrought 
out.  It  has  plainly  described  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  viz. 
the  nearest  approach  to  relative  equality  of  representation  among 
the  States;  and  whatever  accomplishes  this  end,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  true  process.  In  truth,  if,  without  any  process  whatever, 
whether  elaborate  or  easy,  Congress  could  perceive  the  exact 
proportion  of  representative  power  rightfully  belonging  to  each 
State,  it  would  perfectly  fulfil  its  duty  by  conferring  that  porticm 
on  each,  without  reference  to  any  process  whatever.  It  would 
be  enough  that  the  proper  end  had  been  obtained.  And  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  further,  that,  whether  this  end  be  attained  best  by 
one  process  or  by  another,  becomes,  when  each  process  has  been 
VOL.  II.  9  r* 
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carried  through,  not  matter  of  op'inion,  but  matter  of  mathematical 
certainty.  li  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  State,  and  the  proposed  number  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  be  all  given,  then,  between  two  bills  appordoo- 
ing  the  members  among  the  sevend  States,  it  can  be  told,  with 
absolute  certainty,  which  bill  assigns  to  anv  and  every  State  the 
number  nearest  to  the  exact  proportion  of  that  State ;  in  other 
words,  which  of  the  two  bills,  if  either,  apportions  the  Represent 
tatives  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  States,  respecdvely,  as  near 
a»  may  be.  If,  therefore,  a  particular  process  of  apportionment 
be  adopted,  and  objection  be  made  to  the  injustice  or  inequality 
of  its  result,  it  is,  surely,  no  answer  to  such  objection  to  say,  that 
the  inequality  necessarily  results  from  the  nature  of  the  process. 
"BeSare  such  answer  oould  avail,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show, 
either  that  the  Constitution  prescribes  such  process,  and  makes  it 
necessary,  or  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  proceeding  which 
would  produce  less  inequality  and  less  injustice.  If  inequality, 
which  mieht  have  otherwise  been  avoided,  be  produced  by  a  ^vea 
process,  men  that  process  is  a  wrong  one.  It  is  not  suited  to  the 
case,  and  should  be  rejected. 

Nor  do  the  committee  perceive  how  it  can  be  matter  ot  Con- 
stitutional propriety  or  validity,  or  m  any  way  a  Constitutiooal 
question,  wnetner  the  process  which  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
be  simple  or  jcompoimd,  one  process  or  many  processes ;  ance, 
in  the  end,  it  may  always  be  seen  wbedier  the  result  be  that  which 
has  been  aimed  at,  namely,  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to 
precise  justice  and  relative  equality^.  The  committee,  mdeed,  are 
of  opinion,  m  this  case,  that  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  way 
of  proceeding  is  also  the  true  and  Constitutioiial  way.  To  them 
it  appears  that,  in  carrying  into  effect  this  part  of  the  Constitution, 
the  first  thing  naturally  to  be  done,  is,  to  decide  on  ttie  whole 
number  of  which  the  House  is  to  be  compoeed ;  as  when,  under 
the  same  clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  tax  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States,  the  amount  of  the  whole  tax  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  settled. 

When  the  vihxjle  number  of  the  proposed  House  is  thus  ascer- 
tained and  fixed,  it  becomes  the  entire  representative  power  of  all 
the  people  in  the  Union.  It  is  then  a  very  simple  matter  to  as- 
certain how  much  of  this  representative  power  each  State  b  enti- 
tled to  by  its  numbers.  If,  lor  example,  the  House  b  to  ocxitain 
240  member^,  then  the  number  240  expresses  the  representaUve 
power  of  all  the  States ;  and  a  phiin  calculation  readily  shows  how 
much  of  thb  power  belongs  to  each  State.  This  portion,  it  is 
true,  will  not  always,  nor  often,  be  expressed  m  whole  numbers, 
but  it  may  always  be  precisely  exhibited  bv  a  decimal  form  of 
.expressioD.     If  the  portion  oi  any  State  be  seldom,  or  never. 
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one  extct  tenth,  one  exact  fifteenth,  or  one  exact  twentieth,  it 
will  still  always  be  capable  of  precite  decimal  expresaoa,  as  one 
tenth  and  two  hnndredthsi  one  twelfth  and  four  hundredths,  one 
fifteenth  and  six  hundredths,  and  so  on.  And  the  exact  portion 
of  the  State,  being  thus  dectmaUy  expressed,  will  always  show, 
Id  mathematKsal  certainty,  what  intejpd  number  comes  nearest  to 
such  exact  portion.  For  example,  m  a  House  consisting  of  240 
members,  the  exact  mathematical  proportion  to  which  her  num- 
hers  enude  the  State  of  New  York,  is  38.59:  it  is  certuo,  there- 
fore, that  39  is  the  integral  or  whole  number  nearest  to  her  exact 
proportion  of  the  representative  power  of  the  Ui^ion.  Why,  then, 
shoold  she  not  have  thirty-nine ?  and  why  should  she  have  forty? 
She  is  not  quite  entitled  to  thirtv-nine ;  that  number  is  something 
more  than  her  right.  But,  allowing  her  thirty-nine,  firom  the 
necessity  of  giving  her  whole  numbeins,  and  because  that  is  the 
nearest  whole  number,  is  not  the  Constitution  fully  obeyed  when 
she  has  received  the  thirty-ninth  member?  Is  not  her  proper 
number  of  Representatives  then  apportioned  to  her,  as  near  as  may 
be  ?  And  is  not  die  Constitution  oisregarded,  when  the  bill  goes 
fiirther,  and  dves  her  a  fortieth  member?  For  what  is  such  a 
fortieth  member  given  ?  Not  for  her  absolute  nwnbers ;  for  her 
abeokte  numbefs  do  not  entitle  her  to  tUr^-nine.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  apportioomg  her  members  to  her  numbers  as  near  as  may 
be;  because  thirty-nine  is  a  nearer  apportionment  of  members 
to  numbers  than  forty.  But  it  is  given,  say  the  advocates  of  the 
bill,  because  the  process  which  has  been  adopted  gives  it.  The 
^answer  is,  No  such  process  is  enj<»ned  by  the  Constitution. 

The  case  of  New  York  may  be  compared,  or  contrasted,  with 
that  of  Missouri.  The  exact  proportion  of  Missouri,  in  a  general 
representation  of  240,  is  two  and  six  tenths ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
comes  nearer  to  three  members  than  to  two,  yet  it  is  confined  to 
two.  But  why  is  not  Missouri  entided  to  that  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  comes  nearest  to  her  exact  proportion  ?  Is  the 
Constitution  fulfilled  as  to  her,  wtule  that  number  is  withheld, 
and  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  another  State,  not  only  is  that 
nearest  number  given,  but  an  additional  member  given,  also  ?  Is 
it  an  answer  with  which  the  people  of  Missouri  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied, when  it  is  said  that  this  obvious  injustice  is  the  necessary 
resuk  of  the  process  adopted  by  the  bill  ?  May  they  not  say, 
with  propriety,  that,  since  three  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to 
their  exact  right,  to  that  number  they  are  entitled,  and  the  process 
which  deprives  them  of  it,  must  be  a  wrong  process  ?  A  similar 
comparison  might  be  made  between  New  York  and  Vermont. 
The  exact  proportion  to  which  Vermont  is  entitled,  in  a  repre- 
sentatKHi  of  340,  is  5.646.  Her  nearest  whole  number,  there- 
fore, wotdd  be  six.    Now,  two  thbgs  are  undeniably  true :  first, 
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that  to  take  away  the  fortieth  member  from  New  York,  would 
bring  her  representation  nearer  to  her  exact  proportion  than  it 
stands  by  leaving  her  that  fortieth  member:  second,  that  giv- 
ing the  member,  thus  taken  from  New  York,  to  Vermont,  would 
bring  her  representation  nearer  to  her  exact  right  than  it  is  by  the 
bill.  And  both  these  propositions  are  equally  true  of  a  transfer 
of  the  twenty-eighth  member  asstened  by  the  bill  to  Pennsylvania, 
to  Delaware,  and  of  the  thirteenth  member  assigned  to  Kentucky, 
to  Missouri:  in  other  words,  Vermont  has,  by  her  numbers, 
more  right  to  six  members  than  New  York  has  to  forty ;  Dela- 
ware, by  her  numbers,  has  more  right  to  two  members  than 
Pennsylvania  has  to  twenty-eight;  and  Missouri,  by  her  numbers, 
has  more  right  to  three  members  than  Kentucky  has  to  thirteen. 
Without  disturbing  the  proposed  number  of  the  House,  the  mere 
changing  of  these  three  members  from  and  to  the  six  States  re- 
spectively, would  bring  the  representation  of  each  of  the  whole 
SIX  nearer  to  their  due  proportion,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  than  the  bill,  in  its  present  form,  makes  it.  In  the  face 
of  thb  indisputable  truth,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  bill  appor- 
tions these  members  among  those  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  as  near  as  may  be  9 

The  principle  on  vfhkh  the  proposed  amendment  is  founded, 
is  an  efectual  correcdve  for  these  and  all  other  equally  great 
inequalities.  It  may  be  applied  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases, 
and  its  result  will  always  be  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  Jus- 
tice. It  is  equally  simple  and  impartial.  As  a  rule  of  apportion- 
ment, it  is  little  other  than  a  transcript  of  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  its  results  are  mathematically  certain.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  the  committee  understand  it,  says.  Representatives 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers  of  people,  as  near  as  may  be.  The  rule  adopted 
by  the  committee,  says,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  House, 
that  number  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  State  which  comes 
nearest  to  its  exact  right  according  to  its  number  of  people. 

Where  is  the  repugnancy  between  the  Constitution  and  the 
rule  ?  The  arguments  against  the  rule  seem  to  assume,  that  there 
is  a  necessity  of  instituting  some  process,  adopting  some  number 
as  the  ratio,  or  as  that  number  of  people  which  each  member 
shall  be  understood  to  represent ;  but  the  committee  see  no  occa- 
sion for  any  other  process  whatever,  than  simply  the  ascertain- 
ment of  that  quanhtmy  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  representative 
power,  which  each  State  may  claim. 

But  it  is  said  that,  although  a  State  may  receive  a  number  of 
Representatives  which  is  something  less  than  its  exact  proportion 
of  representation,  yet  that  it  can,  in  no  case.  Constitutionally  re- 
ceive more.     How  is  this  proposition  proved  ? — How  is  it  shown 
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a  small  excess,  than  by  subjecting  her  to  a  large  deficieDcy? 
What  the  Coastitutton  requires  is  the  nearest  practicable  approach 
to  precise  iustice.  The  rule  is  approximation ;  and  we  ought  to 
approach,  therefore,  on  whichever  side  we  can  approach  nearest. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  be  given  to  this 
suggestion.  The  whole  number  of  representatives,  of  which  the 
House  is  to  be  composed,  is,  of  necessity,  limited.  This  number, 
whatever  it  is,  is  that  which  is  to  be  apportioned,  and  nothing 
else  can  be  apportioned.  This  is  the  whole  sum  to  be  distributed! 
1(9  theiefi>re,  in  making  the  apportionment,  some  States  receive 
less  than  their  just  share,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  some 
other  States  have  reoeived  more  than  their  Jjust  share.  If  there 
be  (me  State  in  the  Union  with  less  than  its  right,  some  other 
State  has  more  than  its  ri^ht ;  so  that  the  argument,  whatever  be 
its  force,  applies  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as  strongly  as  it 
can  ever  appljr  to  any  bill. 

But  the  objection  most  usually  argued  against  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  is,  that  it  provides  for  the  representa* 
tion  of  fractions.  Let  tfaos  objection  oe  examined  and  considered. 
Let  it  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  what  these  firactiona,  or 
ireGCbnal  numbers,  or  residuary  numbers,  really  are,  which  it  is 
said  will  be  represented,  should  the  amendment  prevail. 

A  fraction  is  the  broken  part  of  some  integral  number.  It  i«i 
therefore,  a  relative  or  denvative  idea.  It  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  some  fixed  number,  of  which  it  is  but  a  part  or  re- 
mainder. If  there  be  no  necessity  for  fixing  or  establishing  such 
previous  number,  then  the  fraction  resulting  fix>m  it  is  itself  not 
matter  of  necessity,  but  matter  of  choice  or  accident.  Now,  the 
argument  which  considers  the  plan  proposed  in  the  amendment 
as  a  representation  of  finctions,  and  therefore  unconstitutional, 
assumes  as  its  basis,  that,  according  to  the  Constitution,  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Represenutives  represents,  or  ought  to 
represent,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  number  of  constituents ; 
that  tins  number  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  integer ;  and  any  thing 
less  than  this  is  therefore  called  a  fraction,  or  a  residuum,  and  can- 
not be  entitled  to  a  Representative.  But  all  this  is  not  the  pro- 
viskm  of  the  Constitutbn  of  the  United  States.  That  Constitu- 
tion contempfaues  no  intcmr,  or  any  common  number  for  the  con- 
stituents of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  goes 
not  at  all  into  these  subdivisions  of  the  population  of  a  State.  It 
provides  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives,  among  the  setH 
eral  Stateiy  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  and  stDps  there. 
It  makes  no  pro^sion  for  the  representation  of  districts  of  States, 
or  for  the  representation  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  a  State 
less  than  the  whde*    It  says  nothing  of  mtios  or  of  constituent 
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numbers.  All  these  tfaiDgs  it  leaves  to  Stale  l^idation.  The 
right  which  each  State  possesses  to  its  own  due  portion  of  the 
representative  power,  is  a  State  right,  strictly :  it  belongs  to  the 
State,  as  a  State ;  and  it  is  to  be  used  and  exercised  as  the  State 
may  see  fit,  subject  only  to  the  Constitutional  qualifications  of 
electors.  In  fact,  the  States  do  make,  and  always  have  made, 
different  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  In  some,  a 
single  member  is  chosen  for  a  certain  defined  district!;  in  others, 
two  or  three  members  are  chosen  for  the  same  district ;  and,  ia 
some  agun,  as  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticuti 
New  Jersey,  and  Georgia,  the  whole  representation  of  the  State 
is  exerted  as  a  joint,  undivided  representation.  In  these  last-men- 
tioned States,  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  for  his  constituents  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  all  the 
people  of  those  States  are  consequently  represented  in  that  branch 
of  Congress. 

If  the  bill  before  the  Senate  should  pass  into  a  law,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  whatever  injustice  it  might  go  to  any  of  those  States, 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  of  them,  nevertheless,  that  any  por^ 
tion  of  their  people  was  unrepresented.  The  well-founded  ob- 
jection would  be,  as  to  some  of  them  at  least,  that  they  were  not 
adequately,  competently,  fairly  represented;  that  they  bad  not  as 
many  voices  and  as  many  votes  in  the  House  of  R^resentatives 
as  they  were  entided  to.  Thb  would  be  the  objecuon.  There 
would  be  no  unrepresented  fiactions ;  but  the  State,  as  a  Stale, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  deprived  of  some  part  of  its  just  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bill  should  pass  as  it  is  now  proposed 
to  be  amended,  there  would  be  no  representation  of  fractions  in 
any  State ;  for  a  fraction  supposes  a  division  and  a  remainder. 
All  that  could  justly  be  said,  would  be,  that  some  of  these  States^ 
as  States,  possessed  a  portion  of  legbktive  power  a  little  larger 
than  their  exact  right ;  as  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  should  the 
bill  pass  unamended,  they  would  possess  of  that  power  much  less 
than  that  exact  right.  The  same  remarks  are  substantially  truc^ 
if  applied  to  those  States  which  adopt  the  district  system,  as  most 
of  them  do.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  there  will  be  no  fraction 
unrepresented,  should  the  bill  become  a  law  in  its  present  form ; 
nor  any  member  for  a  flection,  should  the  amencfment  prevail. 
Because  the  mode  of  apportionment  which  is  nearest  to  its  exact 
right,  applies  no  assumed  ratios,  makes  no  subdivisions,  and,  of 
course,  produces  no  fractions.  In  the  one  case,  or  in  the  other, 
the  State,  as  a  State,  will  have  something  more,  or  something 
less,  than  its*  exact  proportion  of  representative  power ;  but  she 
will  part  out  this  power  among  her  own  people,  m  either  case, 
in  such  mode  as  she  may  choose,  or  exercise  it  altogether  as  an 
entire  representation  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
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Whether  the  subdiram  of  the  representative  power  within  any 
State,  if  there  be  a  subdivisioD,  be  equal  or  unequal,  or  fairly  or 
uofaiiiy  made.  Congress  cannot  know,  and  has  no  authority  to  in* 
<]uire.  It  is  enough  that  the  State  presents  her  own  representa- 
tKMi  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  the  mode  she  chooses  to  present  it. 
If  a  State  were  to  give  to  one  portion  of  her  territory  a  Representa* 
live  for  every  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  and  to  the  rest  a  Rep- 
resentative only  for  every  fifty  thousand,  it  would  be  an  act  of  un- 
just legislation,  doubtless,  but  it  would  be  wholly  beyond  redress, 
by  any  power  in  Congress ;  because  the  Constitution  has  left  all 
this  to  the  State  itself. 

These  consideFations,  it  is  thought,  may  show  that  the  Constitu- 
tioD  has  not,  by  any  implication,  or  necessary  construction,  enjoin- 
ed that  which  it  cenainly  has  not  ordained  in  terms,  viz.  that 
every  member  of  the  House  shall  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
same  number  of  constituents ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  assumption 
of  a  ratio,  as  representbg  the  common  number  of  constituents,  is 
not  called  for  by  the  Constitution.  All  that  Congress  is  at  liberty 
to  do,  as  it  woiidd  seem,  is  to  divide  the  whole  representative  pow- 
er of  the  Union  into  twenty-four  parts,  assigning  one  part  to  each 
State,  as  near  as  practicable,  according  to  its  right,  and  leaving  all 
subsequent  arrangement,  and  all  subdivi^ons,  to  the  State  itself. 

If  the  view  thus  taken  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  duties 
of  Congress,  be  the  correa  view,  then  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
amendment  is,  in  no  just,  sense,  a  representation  of  fractions.  But 
suppose  it  was  otherwise ;  suppose  a  direct  provision  were  made 
for  allowing  a  Representative  to  every  State  in  whose  population,  it 
being  first  divided  by  a  common  ratio,  there  should  be  found  a 
fraction  exceeding  half  the  amount  of  that  ratio,  what  Constitution- 
al objection  could  be  fairly  urged  against  such  a  provision  ?  Let  it 
always  be  remembered,  that  the  case  here  supposed  provides  only 
for  a  fraction  exceeding  the  moiety  of  the  ratio ;  for  the  committee 
admit,  at  once,  that  the  representation  of  fractions  less  than  a 
moiety  is  unconstitutional ;  because,  should  a  member  be  allowed 
to  a  State  for  such  a  firaction,  it  would  be  certain,  that  her  represen- 
tation would  not  be  so  near  her  exact  right  as  it  was  before.  But 
the  albwance  of  a  member  for  a  major  fraction  is  a  direct  approxi- 
mation towards  justice  and  equality.  There  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  nothing,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, opposed  to  such  a  mode  of  apportionment.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  seems  entirely  consistent  with  the  very  object  which  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated,  and  well  calculated  to  accomplish  it.  The 
argument  commonly  urged  against  it,  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply some  one  conmion  divisor,  and  to  abide  by  its  results. 

If  by  this  it  be  meant,  that  there  must  be  some  common  rule, 
or  common  measure,  applicable,  and  applied  impartially  to  a^l  the 
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States,  it  is  quite  true.  But,  if  that  wbieh  is  intended  be,  diat 
the  population  of  each  State  must  be  divided  by  a  fixed  ratio,  and 
all  resulting  fractions,  great  or  small,  disregarded,  this  is  but  to 
take  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  controversy.  The  question  is, 
whether  it  be  unconstitutional  to  make  approximarion  to  equality, 
by  allowmg  Representatives  for  major  fractions  ?  The  affirmative 
of  this  question  is,  indeed,  denied,  but  it  is  not  disproved,  by  say* 
ing,  that  we  must  abide  by  the  operation  of  division,  by  an  as- 
sumed ratio,  and  disregard  fractions.  The  quesdon  still  remains 
as  it  was  before,  and  it  is  still  to  be  shown  what  there  is  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  rejects  approximation  as  the  rule  of  apportionment. 

But  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  find  a  divisor,  and  to  abide  its 
results.  What  is  a  divisor?  Not  necessarily  a  simple  number. 
It  may  be  composed  of  a  whole  number  and  a  fi^etion ;  it  may  it- 
self be  the  result  of  a  prevbus  process ;  it  ma^  be  any  thing,  in 
short,  which  produces  accurate  and  uniform  division:  whatever 
does  Ais,  is  a  common  rule,  a  common  standard,  or,  if  the  word 
be  important,  a  common  divisor.  The  coramittee  refer,  on  this 
pan  of  the  case,  to  some  observations  by  Ptofessor  Dean,  widi  a 
table,  both  of  which  accompany  this  Report. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  opinion  has  been  a  good  deal  influ- 
enced on  this  subject  by  what  took  place  on  the  passing  of  the 
first  act  making  an  apportionment  ot  Representatives  among  the 
States,  the  committee  have  examined  and  considered  that  prece- 
dent. If  it  be  in  point  to  the  present  case,  it  is  eeitainly  entitled 
to  very  great  weight ;  but  if  it  be  of  questionable  application,  the 
text  of  the  Constitution,  even  if  it  were  tkiubtful,  couM  not  be  ex- 
plained by  a  doubtfiil  commentary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  conunit- 
tee,  it  is  only  necessary  that  what  was  said  on  mat  occaskm  should  be 
understood  in  connection  with  the  subject-matter  then  und^  con- 
sideration ;  and,  in  order  to  see  what  that  subject-matter  really 
was,  the  committee  think  it  necessary  to  state,  shortly,  the  case. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill,  after  the  first  enu- 
meration of  the  people,  providing  for  a  House  of  Representatives 
which  should  consbt  ot  120  members.  The  bill  expressed  no 
rule  or  jprinciple  by  which  these  members  were  assigned  to  the 
several  States.  It  merely  said  that  New  Hampshire  should  have 
five  members,  Massachusetts  ten,  and  so  on ;  going  through  all 
the  States,  and  assigning  the  whole  number  -of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Now,  by  the  census  then  recendy  taken,  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  representative  population  of  the  United  States  was 
3,615,9520;  and  it  was  evidently  the  wish  of  C(»igress  to  make 
the  House  as  numerous  as  the  Constitution  wocdd  allow.  But 
the  Constitution  has  sud  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one 
member  for  every  thirty  thousand  persons. 

This  prohibition  was,  of  course,  to  be  obeyed ;  but  did  the  Con- 
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sdtodoB  mean  that  no  State  should  have  more  than  one  member 
far  eveiy  thirty  thousand  persons  ?  Or  did  it  only  mean  that  the 
whole  House,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States,  should  not  contain  more  than  one  member  for 
every  thirty  thousand  persons  ?  If  this  last  were  the  true  oon- 
smiction,  then  die  tnll,  in  that  particular,  was  right ;  if  the  first 
were  the  true  construction,  then  it  was  wrcmg ;  hecause  so  many 
members  could  not  be  as^ned  to  the  States,  without  giving  to 
some  of  them  more  members  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand. 
In  fact,  the  bill  did  propose  to  do  thb  in  regard  to  several  States. 

President  Washington  adopted  that  construction  of  the  Constt* 
tiition  which  applied  its  prohibition  to  each  Slate  individually. 
He  thought  that  no  State  could.  Constitutionally,  receive  more 
than  one  member  for  every  thirty  thousand  of  her  Own  population. 
On  this,  therefore,  his  main  objection  to  the  bill  was  founded. 
That  objection  he  states  in  these  words  : — 

'*  The  Constitution  has  also  provided  that  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  ;  which 
restriction  is,  by  the  context,  and  by  fair  and  obvious  construction^ 
to  be  applied  to  the  separate  and  respective  numbers  of  the  States ; 
and  the  bill  has  allotted  to  eight  of  the  States  more  than  one  for 
every  thirty  thousand." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  see  what  there  was  further  objectionable 
in  this  bill.  The  number  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  members 
was  all  that  could  be  divided  among  the  States,  without  giving  to 
some  of  them  more  than  one  member  for  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Therefore,  having  allotted  these  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
there  sdll  remained  eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  be 
assigned ;  and  these  eight  the  bill  assigned  to  the  States  having 
the  largest  fractions.  Some  of  these  fractions  were  large,  and 
some  were  small.  No  regard  was  paid  to  fractions  over  a  moieiy 
of  the  ratio,  any  more  than  to  fractions  under  it.  There  was  no 
rule  laid  down,  stating  what  fractions  should  entitle  the  States  to 
whom  they  might  happen  to  fall,  or  in  whose  population  they 
might  happen  to  be  found,  to  a  Representative  therefor.  The 
assignment  was  not  made  on  the  principle  that  each  State  should 
have  a  member  for  a  fraction  greater  than  half  the  ratio ;  or  that 
all  the  States  should  have  a  member  for  a  fraction,  in  all  cases 
where  the  allowance  of  such  member  would  brine  her  repre- 
sentation nearer  to  its  exact  proportion  than  its  disallowance. 
There  was  no  common  measure,  or  common  rule,  adopted,  but  the  , 
assignment  was  matter  of  arbitrary  discretion.  A  member  was 
allowed  to  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  for  a  fraction  of  less 
than  one  half  the  ratio ;  thus  placing  her  representation  farther 
from  her  exact  proportion  than  it  was  without  such  additional 
member ;  while  a  member  was  refused  to  Georgia,  whose  case 
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closely  resembled  that  of  New  Hampshife,  both  having  what  were 
thought  large  fractions,  but  both  stili  under  a  moiety  of  the  ratio, 
and  distinguished  irom  each  other  only  by  a  very  shght  difference 
of  absolute  numbers.  The  committee  have  already  fully  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  such  a  mode  of  apporticmment. 

In  regard  to  this  character  of  the  bill,  President  Washington  said, 
^'  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  that  Representatives  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers ;  and  there  is  no  one  proportion  or  divisor,  which,  applied 
to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  States,  'will  yield  the  nutnber 
and  allotment  of  Representatives  proposed  by  the  biU/' 

This  was  all  undoubtedly  true,  and  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  a  decisive  objection  against  the  bill.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  other  objection  completelv  covered  the 
whole  ground.  There  cmddy  in  that  bill,  be  no  allowance  for  a 
fraction  great  or  small;  because  Congress  had  taken  ibr  the  ratio 
the  lowest  number  allowed  by  the  Constitution,  viz.  thirty  thou- 
sand. Whatever  fraction  a  ^ate  might  have  less  than  tint  ratio, 
no  member  could  be  allowed  for  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  no  such  objection  applies  to  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed. No  State,  should  the  amendment  prevail,  will  have  a  greater 
number  of  members  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  objection  will  ever  again  occur.  The  whole  force  of 
tfie  precedent,  whatever  it  be,  in  its  application  to  the  present  case, 
b  drawn  from  the  other  objection.  And  what  is  the  true  import 
of  that  objection  ?  Does  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  the 
apportionment  was  not  made  on  a  common  rule  or  principle,  ap- 
plicable, and  applied  alike  to  all  the  States.^ 

President  Washington's  words  are,  "  There  is  no  one  proportion 
or  divisor,  which,  applied  to  the  respective  numbers  of  Ae  States, 
will  yield  the  number  and  allotment  of  the  Representatives  pro- 
posed by  the  bill." 

If,  then,  he  could  have  found  a  common  proportion,  it  would 
have  removed  this  objection.  He  required  a  proportion  or  divisor. 
These  words  he  evidently  uses  as  explanatory  of  each  other.  He 
meant  by  divisor,  therefore,  no  more  than  by  proportion.  What 
he  sought  was,  some  common  and  equal  rule,  by  which  the  allot- 
ment had  been  made  among  the  several  States ;  he  did  not  find 
such  common  rule ;  and,  on  that  ground,  he  thought  the  bill 
objectionable. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  such  objection  applies  to 
the  amendment  recommended  by  them.  That  amendment  gives 
a  rule,  plain,  simple,  just,  uniform,  and  of  universal  application. 
The  rule  has  been  frequently  stated.  It  may  be  clearly  expressed 
in  eitlier  of  two  ways.  Let  the  rule  be,  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  proposed  Home  shaU  be  apportioned  among  the  several  SStoto 
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aeeariittg  to  their  respective  numberSf  giving  to  each  State  thai 
number  of  members  which  comes  nearest  to  her  exact  mathematical 
part  or  proportion  ;  or  let  the  rule  be,  that  the  popuhtion  of  each 
State  shaube  divided  by  a  comjnon  divisor^  and  thaty  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  members  resnlting  from  such  division^  a  member 
shall  be  aUowed  to  each  State  whose  fraction  exceeds  a  moiety  of 
the  divisor. 

Either  of  these  is,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  a  fair  and  just 
rule,  capable  of  uniform  application,  and  opei-adng  with  entire  im- 
partiality. T^^fo  ^  ^o  want  of  a  common  proportion,  or  a  com- 
mon -divisor ;  there  is  nothing  left  to  arbitrary  aiscretion.  If  the 
rale,  in  either  of  these  forms,  be  adopted,  it  can  never  be  doubt' 
ful  how  every  member  of  any  proposed  number  for  a  Ucmse  of 
Rq»resent€UiveSi  ought  to  be  assigned.  Nothing  will  be  left  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress ;  the  right  of  each  State  will  be  a  mathe- 
matical right,  easily  ascertained,  about  which  there  can  be  neither 
doubt  nor  difficulty  ;  and,  in  the  application  of  the  rule,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  preference,  partiality  or  injustice.  In  any  case,  in 
all  time  to  come,  it  will  do  all  that  human  means  can  do,  to  allot 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  its  proper  and  just  proportion  of  rep- 
resentative power.  And  it  is  because  of  this,  its  capability  of  con- 
stant application,  as  well  as  because  of  its  impartiality  and  justice, 
that  the  committee  are  earnest  in  recommending  its  adoption  to 
CcHigiress.  If  it  sliall  be  adopted,  they  believe  it  will  remove  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction,  recurring,  or  liable  to  recur, 
with  every  new  census,  and  place  the  rights  of  the  States,  b  this 
respect,  on  a  fixed  basis,  of  which  none  can  with  reason  complain. 
It  is  true,  that  therp  may  be  some  numbers  assumed  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which,  if  the  rule  weie 
applied,  the  result  mi^ht  give  a  member  to  the  House  more  than 
was  proposed.  But  it  will  be  always  easy  to  correct  this  by  al- 
tering the  proposed  number  by  adding  one  to  it,  or  taking  one  fi-om 
it;  so  that  this  can  be  con^dered  no  objection  to  the  rule. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  cannot  admit  that  it  is  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  this  mode  of  apportionment,  that  a  diluent 
process  has  heretofore  prevailed.  The  truth  is,  the  errors  and 
inequalities  of  that  process  were  at  first  not  obvious  and  startling. 
But  they  have  gone  on  increasing ;  they  are  greatly  augmented 
and  accumulated  every  new  census ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  process  itself,  that  its  unjust  results  must  grow  greater  and 
g-eater  in  proportion  as  the  population  of  the  country  enlarges, 
what  was  objecdonable,  though  tolerable,  yesterday,  becomes  in- 
tolerable to-morrow.  A  change,  the  committee  are  persuaded, 
must  come,  or  the  whole  just  balance  and  proportion  of  represen- 
tative power  among  the  States  will  be  disturbed  and  broken  up. 
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[Among  the  pi^Mns  a|>pended  to  this  Report  is  the  following.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  James  Dean. 

**I  cannot  express  my  rule  so  densely  and  perspicuously  as  I  could 
wish ;  but  its  meaning  is,  that  each  State  shall  have  such  a  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  the  population  for  each  shall  be  the  nearest  possible, 
whether  over  or  under,  to  [  ].  The  number  for  each  State  may  be  as- 
certained thus :  Divide  the  representative  number  by  the  number  assumed 
lo  fill  the  blank,  disregarding  the  remainder ;  the  quotient,  or  the  next 
greater  number,  will  be  the  number  of  Representatives.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  proper  one,  divide  the  representative  number  of  the 
State  by  the  two  numbers  separately,  then  subtract  the  least  quotient 
from  the  assumed  number,  and  the  assumed  number  from  the  other  quo- 
tient; and  that  from  which  results  the  least  remainder,  is  the  number  of 
Representatives  for  the  State." 

The  foregoing  rule  is  illustrated  thus :  The  population  of  Maine,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  399,435,  being  divided  by  47,700,  the  ratio  assumed  in 
the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  gives  a  quotient  of  8 ;  the 
population  being  then  divided  by  8,  the  quotient  is  49,939 ;  divide  by  9, 
the  next  high  number,  the  quotient  is  44,381.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  results  in  the  several  States,  according  to  this  process. 


States. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire,. 
Masaachuaetts,. . . 
Rhode  Island, . . . 
Connecticut,  .... 

Vennont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  . . . 

Delaware, 

Mar]^land, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina,.. 
South  Carolina,.. 

Georgia, 

Kentucky,  ...... 

Tenneaaee, 

Ohio 

Indiana, 

Miaaissippi,. 

f  Illinoia 

Louisiana........ 

Miaaouri, 

Alabama, 


399,435 


610,407 

97,194 

297,665 

280,657 

1,918,553 
319,922 

1,348,072 

75,432 

405,843 

1,023,503 
639,747 
455,025 
429,811 
621,832 


343,030 
110,358 
157,147 
171,904 
130,419 
262,506 


I. 

§ 


8 
6 

13 
2 
6 
6 

40 
7 


9 

21 

13 

10 

9 

13 

13 

20 

7 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 


44,887 
46,954 
48,599 
49,610 
48,776 
47,964 
45,970 
46,145 
37,716 
45,049 
48,738 
49,211 
45,502 
47,746 
47,833 
48,097 
46,794 
49,004 
55,129 


42,927 
43,473 
43,761 


iSs 


9 

5 

12 

3 

7 

5 

41 

6 

29 

1 

8 

22 

14 

9 

10 

14 

14 

19 

8 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 


44,381 
53,805 
50,867 
32,333 
42,523 
56,132 
46,794 
33,320 
46,485 
75,432 
50,435 
45,613 
45,669 
50,558 
42,981 
44,416 
44,061 
49,251 
42,878 
36,766 
39,283 
57,301 


52,501 


l! 


8 

5 

12 

2 

6 

5 

40 

6 

26 

1 

8 

21 

13 

9 

9 

13 

13 

19 

7 

9 

3 

3 

2 

5 


Totala,. 


11,928,054  251 


253 


240 
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NoTS«— The  principle  laid  down  by  Professor  Dean  appeals  to  be  this : 
Each  State  should  have  that  share  of  representation  which  bears  the  near- 
estpossible  proportion  to  the  ratio  assumed. 

Thus  Massachusetts,  with  610,000  people,  if  the  ratio  be  47,700,  should 
have  13  Representatives,  because  13  bears  the  nearest  possible  propor- 
tion to  47,700. 

As  13  is  to  1,  so  is  610.000  to  46,923. 
As  12  is  to  1,  so  is  610,000  to  50,833. 

The  first  result,  or  46,993,  is  nearer  to  47,700,  the  assumed  ratio,  than 
the  last  result,  or  50,833.  The  number  13,  therefore,  is  more  nearly  ap- 
portioned to  the  assumed  ratio  than  12 ;  and  further  trial  of  numbers  will 
prove  it  to  bear  the  nearest  possible  proportion  to  47,700. 

Mr.  Dean  considers  that,  the  ratio  bemg  assumed,  the  number  of  the 
House,  and  of  each  State's  share  of  representation,  should  be  apportiooed 
to  the  ratio.  The  error  of  the  bill  is  thus  shown :  its  ratio  bears  no  pro- 
pcfftion,  either  to  the  whole  number  of  the  House,  or  to  the  respective 
quotas  of  representation  of  the  several  States.  Its  ratio  is  arbitrary,  and 
its  proposed  number  of  the  House  is  arbitrary ;  that  is,  the  number  is  not 
to  be  found  by  any  process :  the  necessary  consequence  is»  that  no  State's 
share  of  the  House  is  found  by  an^  rule  of  proportion. 

The  number  of  the  House  bemg  fixed,  the  ratio  should  be  found  by 
proportion.    As  241,  e.  ff. :  1  : :  11,988,731 :  49,496. 

Thus,  for  a  House  of  241,  the  true  ratio  is  found  to  be  49,496 ;  then,  by 
the  rule  of  Professor  Dean,  each  State  is  entitled  to  that  number  of  Rep« 
resentatives  which,  when  divided  into  its  whole  federative  population, 
produces  a  quotient  or  ratio  approximating  nearest  to  the  true  ratio^ 
49,496 ;  in  other  words,  each  State  is  entitled  to  that  number  of  Repre* 
sentatives  which  bears  the  nearest  possible  proportion  to  the  true  ratio. 
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SPEECH 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  FOR 
RENEWING  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  HAT  S6, 1891 


Mr.  Webster  said,  that,  though  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  general  view  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mn 
Dallas) y  and  with  his  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  yet 
there  were  a  few  topics,  upon  which  he  desired  to  offer  some  re- 
loarks ;  and  if  no  other  gentleman  wished,  at  present,  to  address 
the  Senate,  he  would  avail  himself  of  thb  opportunity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  active  part  of  life  has  elapsed,  said 
Mr.  W.,  since  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  and  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen,  now  in  the  Senate,  acted  our  respective  parts  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  creatmg  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  fived  to  little  purpose,  as  public  men,  if  the  experience 
of  this  period  has  not  enlightened  our  judgments,  and  enabled  us 
to  revise  our  opinions ;  and  to  correct  any  errors  into  which  we 
may  have  fallen,  if  such  errors  there  were,  either  in  regard  to  the 
general  utility  of  a  National  Bank,  or  the  details  of  its  constitution. 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  the  occasion,  if  I  allude  to  your 
own  important  agency  in  that  transaction.  The  bill  incorporating 
the  Bank,  and  givinc  it  a  constitution,  proceeded  fiom  a  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  which  you  were  Chairman, 
and  was  conducted  through  that  House  under  your  distinguished 
lead.  Having  recently  looked  back  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  have  perused  the  speech  by 
which  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  with  a  revival  of  the  feeling  of  approbation  and  pleasure 
with  which  I  heard  it;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
now  be  easy  to  find  a  better  brief  synopsis  of  those  principles  of 
currency  and  of  banking,  which,  since  they  spring  fix>m  the  nature 
of  money  and  of  commerce,  must  be  essentially  the  same,  at  all 
times,  in  all  commercial  communities,  than  that  speech  contains. 
The  other  gentlemen  now  with  us  in  the  Senate,  all  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, concurred  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  voted 
for  the  bill.     My  own  vote  was  against  it.     This  is  a  matter  of  lit- 
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de  importance ;  but  it  b  connected  with  other  circumstances,  to 
which  I  wiUy  for  a  moment,  advert.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
acted,  on  that  occasion,  had  no  doubts  of  Uie  Consdtuuonal  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank ;  nor  had  we  any  doubts 
of  the  general  utility  of  an  institution  of  that  kind.  We  had,  in- 
deed, most  of  us,  voted  for  a  Bank,  at  a  preceding  session.  But 
the  object  of  our  regard  was  not  whatever  might  be  called  a  Bank* 
We  required  that  it  should  be  established  on  certain  principles, 
which  alone  we  deemed  safe  and  useful,  made  subject  to  certain 
fixed  liabilities,  and  so  guarded,  that  it  could  neither  move  volunta- 
rily, nor  be  moved  b^  others,  out  of  its  proper  sphere  of  action. 
The  bill,  when  first  mtroduced,  contained  features  to  which  we 
should  never  have  assented,  and  we  set  ourselves  accordingly  to 
work  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  in  order  to  efifect  sundry  amend- 
ments. In  some  of  these  proposed  amendments,  the  Chairman, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  finally  concurred.  Others  they  op- 
posed. The  result  was,  that  several  most  important  amendments, 
as  I  thought,  prevailed.  But  there  still  remained,  in  my  opinicMi, 
objections  to  the  bill,  which  justified  a  persevering  opposition,  till 
they  should  be  removed. 

The  first  objection  was  to  the  magnitude  of  the  capital.  In  its 
origmal  form,  the  bill  {Nt3vided  for  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions, 
with  a  power  in  Congress  to  increase  it  to  fifty  millions.  This  lat- 
ter provision  was  struck  out  on  the  motion  of  a  very  mtelligeot 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cady),  and,  I  believe,  Sir,  with 
your  assent.  But  I  was  of  opinion  that  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  was  more  than  was  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  The  capital  of  the  first  Bank  was  but  ten  millions ; 
and  it  had  not  been  shown  to  be  too  small ;  and  there  certainly  was 
no  good  ground  to  say,  that  the  business  or  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try had  grown,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  proportbn  of  thirty-five  to 
ten.  But  the  state  of  things  has  now  become  changed.  A  great- 
ly-increased population,  and  a  greatly-extended  commercial  activi- 
ty, especially  in  the  West  and  South-west,  evidently  reauire  an  en- 
lafged  capacity  b  the  National  Bank.  The  capital,  therefore,  is 
less  disproportionate  to  the  occasion  than  it  was  sixteen  years  ago ; 
and  whatever  of  disproportion  may  be  thought  still  to  exist,  will  be 
constantly  decreasing.  The  augmentation  of  Banking  capital  in 
State  institutions  is  by  no  means  a  reason  for  reducing  the  capital 
of  this  Bank.  At  first  view,  there  might  appear  to  be  some  reason 
in  such  a  suggestion ;  but  1  think  further  refltBction  on  the  duties  ex- 
pected to  be  performed  by  the  Bank,  in  relation  to  the  general  cur* 
rency  of  the  country,  will  reject  it.  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed 
to  continue  the  capital  as  it  is. 

Tliere  was  another  olnection.  The  Bill  had  divided  the  stock 
into  ^ares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  not  of  four  hundred  dd^ 
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lars  each,  as  in  the  first  Bask ;  and  it  had  esuUished  such  a  seal* 
of  voting  b^  the  stockholders,  as  showed  it  to  be  quite  practicable 
for  a  minority  in  interest  to  control  all  elections,  and  to  seize  on 
the  entire  direction  of  the  Bank.  It  was  on  this  very  ground,  it 
was  under  the  apprehension  of  thb  very  evil^  that  the  last  attempt 
to  amend  the  bill,  made  by  me,  proceeded.  That  attempt  was,  a 
motion  to  diminish  the  number  of  shares  by  raising  the  amount  of 
each  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  four  hundred. 

There  was  yet  one  other  provision  of  the  bill,  which  was  re- 
garded as  unnecessary  and  oDJectionable.  That  was,  the  power 
reserved  to  the  Government  of  appointing  five  of  the  directors. 
We  had  no  experience  of  our  own  of  the  effect  of  such  Govern* 
ment  interference  in  the  direction  of  the  Bank ;  and  in  other  coun- 
tries it  had  been  found  that  such  connection  between  Government 
and  Banking  institutions,  produced  nothing  but  evil.  The  credit 
of  Banks  has  generally  been  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  inde- 
pendence of  Government  controL  While  acting  on  true  commer- 
cial principles,  they  are  useful  both  to  Government  and  people ; 
but  the  history  of  the  princi[)al  moneyed  institutions  of  Europe  has 
demonstrated,  that  their  efficiency  and  stability  consbt  very  much  in 
their  freedom  firom  all  subjection  to  State  interests  and  State  neces- 
sities. The  real  safety  to  the  pubUc  lies  in  the  restraints  and  liabili- 
ties imposed  by  law,  and  in  the  interest  which  the  proprietors 
themselves  have  m  a  judicious  management  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
corporation.  I  will  only  say,  on  this  part  of  the  subiecti  that  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  successful  career  of  tnis  institution 
then  commenced,  when  its  stock,  leaving  the  hands  of  speculation, 
came  to  be  owned,  for  the  common  purposes  of  investment,  by 
such  as  desired  to  make  investments,  and  when  the  proprietors  ex- 
ercised their  proper  discretion  in  constituting  their  part  of  the  di- 
rection, with  a  single  view  of  giving  to  the  Bank  a  safe  and  compe- 
tent adminbtration. 

The  question  now  b,  Sir,  whether  thb  insUtution  shall  be  con- 
tbued.  We  ought  to  treat  it  as  a  great  public  subject;  to  consider 
it,  like  statesmen,  as  it  regards  the  great  interests  of  the  countiy, 
and  with  as  little  mixture  as  possible  of  aU  minor  motives. 

The  influence  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  President,  on  the  interests  of 
the  Government,  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  several  points  of  view.  It  may  be  regarded  as*  it  affects  the 
eurrencv  of  the  country ;  as  it  affects  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue  ;  as  it  respects  foreign  exchanges ;  as 
it  respects  domestic  exchanges ;  and  as  it  affects,  either  generally 
or  k>cally,  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the 
Union. 

First,  as  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  This  b,  at  aU  times,  a 
«mo8t  important  political  object.    A  sound  currency  b  an  essential 
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aad  iadispeoBaUe  wcuriu  fixr  the  fimits  of  bdustry  and  honest  en* 
terpriae.  Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  de* 
sires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtam  what  he 
can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circu- 
kung  medium ;  such  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  substantial 
representative  of  property,  not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not 
subject  to  be  blo^n  up  or  blown  down  by  the  breath  of  specula* 
tion,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation  to 
that  which  the  whole  world  regards  as  of  a  permanent  value,  A 
disordered  currency  is  one  of  tne  greatest  of  political  evils.  It  un- 
dermbes  the  virtues  tiecessary  for  the  support  of  the  social  system, 
and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  its  happiness.  It  wars 
against  industry,  frugality  and  economy ;  and  it  fibsters  the  evil  spiiw 
its  of  extravagance  and  speculation.  Of  all  the  contrivances  for 
cheating  the  laborinjg  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  more  ef- 
fectual than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is 
the  most  efiectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  by 
the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression, 
excesave  taxation,  these  bear  li^ly  on  the  happiness  of  the  mass 
of  the  community,  compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  and  the 
robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has 
recorded  for  our  instructicNi  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the 
demoralizing  tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intderable  oppress 
■on,  on  the  virtuous  ajod  well  disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper  curreiH 
ejj  authoriseed  by  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  Grovemment 
We  all  know.  Sir,  that  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  uniform 
currency  was  one  of  the  great  ends  contemplated  in  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Ccmstitudon.  If  we  could  now  folly  expkre  all  the 
motives  of  those  who  framed,  and  those  who  supported  that  Con- 
stitution, perhaps  we  should  hardly  find  a  more  powerful  one  than 
this.  The  object,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  prominent  on  the  face  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  It  cannot  well  be  questioned,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  that  Constitutkm  to  submit  the  whole  subject  of  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  all  that  regards  the  actual  medium  of  payment 
and  exchange,  whatever  that  should  be,  to  the  control  and  legisb- 
tbn  of  Congress.  Conoess  can  alone  coin  money ;  Congress  can 
atone  fix  tbs  value  of  foreign  ccmus.  No  State  can  coin  money; 
no  State  can  fix  the  value  of  foreign  coins ;  no  State  (nor  even 
Congress  itself)  can  make  any  thing  a  tender  but  gold  and  silver, 
in  die  payment  of  debts ;  no  State  can  emit  bills  of  credit. — ^The 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
would  seem  necessarily  to  imply,  or,  more  properly,  to  include,  as 
part  of  itself,  a  power  to  decide  how  far  diat  currency  should  be 
excluave,  how  far  any  substitute  should  interfere  with  it,  and  what 
that  substitute  should  be.  The  generality  and  extent  of  the  power 
granted  to  Congress,  and  the  clear  and  well-defined  prohibitions 
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60  the  Skates,  leave  little  doubt  of  an  iDteat  to  reacue  the  wfade 
subject  of  currency  from  the  hands  of  local  legislation,  and  to  con« 
fer  It  on  the  General  Government.  But,  notwithstandiftg  this  appar- 
ent purpose  in  the  Constitution,  the  truth  is,  that  the  currency  of 
the  country  is  now,  to  a  very  great  extent,  practically  and  effectual- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  several  State  Governments ;  if  it  be  not 
more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Banking  in- 
Btituuons,  created  by  the  States ;  for  the  States  seem  first  to  have 
I  taken  possession  of  the  power,  and  then  to  have  dd^ated  it. 

Whether  the  States  can  Constitutionally  exercise  this  power,  or 
delegate  it  to  others,  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  intend,  at  pi^esent, 
either  to  concede  or  to  argue.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that  no  con- 
troversy on  the  point  may  ever  become  necessary.  But  it  is 
matter  highly  deserving  of  consideration,  that,  although  clothed  by 
the  Constitution  with  exclusive  power  over  the  metallic  curreocv, 
Congress,  unless  through  the  agency  of  a  Bank  established  by  its 
authority,  has  no  control  whatever  over  that  which,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mere  representative  of  the  roetallk;  currency,  filk  up  at* 
most  all  the  channels  of  pecuniary  circulation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  State  Banks 
become  effectually  the  regulators  of  the  public  currency.  Their 
numbers,  their  capital,  and  the  interests  connected  with  them,  give 
them,  in  that  state  of  things,  a  power  which  nothing  is  competent 
to  controL  We  saw,  therefore,  when  the  late  war  broke  out,  and 
when  there  was  no  National  Bank  in  being,  that  the  State  institu* 
tions,  of  their  own  authority,  and  by  an  understanding  among 
themselves,  under  the  gentle  phrase  of  suspending  specie  pay- 
ments, every  where  south  of  New  England,  refused  payment  of 
their  notes,  and  thus  filled  the  whole  country  with  irredeemable 
and  degraded  paper.  They  were  not  called  to  answer  for  this  vio- 
lation of  their  charters,  as  far  as  I  remember,  in  any  one  State.' 
They  pleaded  the  ui^ency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  public  distress* 
es ;  and  in  this  apok>gy  the  State  Governments  acquiesced.  Con* 
eress,  at  the  same  time,  found  itself  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
It  held  the  whole  power  over  coins.  No  State,  or  State  institup 
tion,  could  give  circulatbn  to  an  ounce  of  gold  or  of  silver,  not 
sanctioned  fagr  Congress.  Yet  all  the  States,  and  a  hundred  State 
institutions,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  driving  com  out  of  cir* 
culation  by  the  introductkm  of  their  own  paper ;  and  then  of  depre- 
ciating and  degrading  that  paper,  by  refusing  to  redeem  it  As  Uiey 
were  not  institutions  created  by  this  Government,  they  were  not  an- 
swerable to  it  Congress  could  not  call  them  to  account,  and,  if  it 
could,  Congress  had  no  Bank  of  its  own,  whose  circulatbn  could 
supply  the  wants  of  the  community.  Coin,  the  substantial  constit- 
uent, was,  and  was  admitted  to  be,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  paper,  assuming  to  be  a  representative  of  this  constitoenti 
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was  taking  great  liberties  with  it,  at  the  same  tiioe  that  it  was  no  way 
amenable  to  its  Constitutional  guardian.^— This  suspension  of  specie 
{Niyments  was  of  course  immediately  followed  by  great  deprecia* 
tion  of  the  paper.  It  shortly  fell  »||plow,  that  a  bill  on  Boston 
could  not  be  purchased  at  Washington  under  an  advance  of  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Banks.  Perhaps  their  best  justification  is  to  be  found 
in  ibe  readiness  with  which  Government  itself  borrowed  of  them 
their  paper,  depreciated  as  it  was ;  but  it  certainly  becomes  us  to  i 
regard,  attentively,  this  part  of  our  experience,  and  to  guard,  as  far  * 
as  we  can,  against  similar  occurrences. 

I  am  of  opinion,  Sir,  that  a  well-conducted  National  Bank  has 
ao  exceedingly  useful  and  eflfective  operation  on  the  general  paper 
eirculation  of  the  country.  I  think  its  tendency  is  manifestly  to 
restrain,  within  some  bounds,  the  paper  Msues  of  other  institutions. 
If  it  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  institutions,  in  turn, 
hold  in  check  the  issues  of  the  National  Bank,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Let  that  check  go  to  its  full  extent.  An  over-issue,  eyen 
by  the  Bank  itself,  no  one  can  desire.  But  it  »  plain,  that  by 
holding  State  institutions,  which  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  itself  and  its  Branches,  to  an  accountability  for  their  issues, 
not  yearly  or  quarterly,  but  daily  and  hourly,  an  important  re- 
straint is  exercised.  Be  it  remembered  always,  that  what  it  is  to 
expect  from  others,  it  is  to  peifcrm  itself;  and  that  its  own  paper 
is  at  all  times  to  turn  into  ocin  by  the  first  touch  of  its  own 
counter. 

But,  Mr.  President,  so  important  is  this  object,  that  I  think, 
that,  far  from  diminishing,  we  ought  rather  to  inorease  and  mul- 
tiply our  securities;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tiiat,  even 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  charter^  and  under  its  wisest 
administration,  I  regard  the  state  of  our  currency  as  entirely  safe. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  g^eral  paper  circulation  has  been  ex- 
folded  too  far  for  the  specie  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Our 
system,  as  a  system,  dispenses  too  far,  in  my  judgment,  with  the 
use  of  goki  and  silver.  Having  learned  tiie  use  of  paper,  as  a 
substitute  for  specie,  we  use  the  substitute,  I  fear,  too  freely.  It 
is  true,  that  our  circulating  paper  is  all  redeemable  in  gold  and 
silver.  Legally  speaking,  it  is  all  convertible  into  specie  at  the 
will  of  the  holder.  But  a  mere  legal  convertibility  is  not  suffi- 
cient There  must  be  an  actual,  practical,  never-ceasing  convert- 
ibility. This,  I  think,  is  not  at  present  sufficientiy  secured ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  high  interest,  it  well  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  The  paper  circulation  of  the  country 
is  at  this  time  probably  sev<enty-6ve  or  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  specie,  we  may  have  twenty  or  twenty-two  millions ;  and  this 
principally  in  masons,  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.     Now,  Sir,  this 
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IS  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  my  judgment,  leads  constantly  to 
over-trading,  and  to  the  consequent  excesses  and  revulsions  which 
so  often  disturb  the  regular  course  of  commercial  affairs.  A  cir- 
culation consisting  in  so  grett  a  degree  of  paper,  is  easily  expand* 
ed,  to  furnish  temporary  capital  to  such  as  wish  to  adventure  on 
new  enterprises  in  trade ;  and  the  collection  in  the  Banks  of  most 
of  what  specie  there  is  in  the  country  affords  all  possible  facility 
for  its  exportation.  Hence,  over-trading  does  frequently  occur, 
and  is  always  followed  by  an  inconvenient,  sometimes  by  a  dan- 
gerous, reduction  of  specie.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  to  the 
prudence  of  the  Banks  for  an  effectual  security  agarost  over-trading. 
The  directors  of  such  institutions  will  generally  go  to  the  length 
of  their  means  in  cashing  good  notes,  and  leave  the  borrower  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  useful  employment  of  his  money.  Nor 
would  a  competent  security  against  over-trading  be  always  ob- 
tained, if  the  jBanks  were  to  confine  their  discounts,  strictly,  to 
business  paper,  so  denominated  ;  that  is,  to  notes  and  bills  which 
represent  real  transactions,  having  been  given  and  received  on 
the  actual  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise ;  because  these  trans- 
action3  themselves  may  be  too  far  extended.  In  other  words, 
more  may  be  bought  than  the  wants  of  the  community  require, 
on  a  speculative  calculation  of  future  prices.  Men  naturally  nave 
a  good  opinion  of  their  own  sagacity.  He  who  believes  merchan- 
dise is  about  to  rise  in  price,  will  buy  merchandise,  if  he  possesses 
money,  or  can  obtain  credit.  The  fact  of  actual  purchase,  there- 
fore, IS  not  proof  of  a  really  subsisting  want ;  and  of  course  the 
amount  of  all  purchases  does  not  correspond  always  with  the 
entire  wants  or  necessities  of  the  community.  Too  frequently  it 
very  much  exceeds  that  measure.  If,  then,  the  discretion  of  the 
Banks,  exercised  in  deciding  the  amount  of  their  discounts,  is  not 
a  proper  security  against  over-trading — ^if  facility  in  obtaining  Bank 
credits  naturally  fosters  that  spirit — if  the  desire  of  gain  and  love 
of  enterprise  constantly  cherish  it — and  if  it  finds  specie  collected 
in  the  Banks  inciting  exportation,  what  is  the  remedy  suited  and 
adequate  to  the  case  ?  Now,  I  think.  Sir,  that  a  closer  inquiry 
into  the  direct  source  of  the  evil  will  suggest  the  remedy.  Why 
have  we  so  small  an  amount  of  specie  in  circulation  ?  Certainly 
the  only  reason  is,  because  we  do  not  require  more.  We  have 
but  to  ask  its  presence,  and  it  would  return.  But  we  voluntarily 
banish  it  by  the  ereat  amount  of  small  bank  notes.  In  most  of 
the  States,  the  Banks  issue  notes  of  all  low  denominations,  down 
even  to  a  single  dollar.  How  is  it  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  retain  specie  in  circulation?  All  experience  shows 
it  to  be  impossible.  The  paper  will  take  the  place  of  the  gold 
and  silver.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1797,  proposed  in  rar- 
liament  to  authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  one  pound 
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notes^  Mr.  Burke  lay  sick  at  Bath  of  an  illness  from  which  he 
never  recovered ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  late  Mr. 
Canning, ''  Tell  Mr.  Pitt  that,  if  he  consents  to  the  issuing  of  one 
pound  notes,  he  must  never  expect  to  see  a  guinea  again.'' 

The  one  pound  notes  were  issued,  and  the  guineas  disappeared. 
A  similar  cause  is  producing  now  a  precisely  similar  effect  with 
us.  Small  notes  have  expelled  dollars  and  half  dollars  from  cir- 
culation in  all  the  States  in  which  such  notes  are  issued.  On 
the  other  hand,  dollars  and  half  dollars  abound  ifi  those  States 
which  have  adopted  a  wiser  and  safer  policy.  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  some  other  States,  I  think 
seven  in  all,  do  not  allow  their  Banks  to  issue  notes  under  five 
dollars.  Every  traveller  notices  the  difference,  when  he  passes 
from  one  of  these  States  into  those  where  small  notes  are  allowed. 
The  evil,  then,  is  the  issuing  of  small  notes  by  State  Banks.  Of 
these  notes,  that  is  to  say,  of  notes  under  five  dollaj*s,  the  amount 
now  in  circulation  is  doubtless  ekht  or  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
Can  these  notes  be  withdrawn?  If  they  can,  their  place  will  be 
immediately  supplied  by  a  specie  circulatk)n  of  equal  amount 
The  object  is  a  great  one,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  safety  and 
stability  of  the  currency,  and  may  well  justify  a  serious  reflection 
on  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  May  not  Congress  and  the 
State  Governments,  acting,  not  unitedly,  but  severally,  to  the  same 
end,  easily  and  quietly  attain  it  ?  I  think  they  may.  It  is  but  for 
other  States  to  follow  the  good  example  of  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  work  is  done.  As  an  inducement  to  the 
States  to  do  this,  1  propose,  in  the  present  bill,  to  reserve  to  Con- 
gress a  power  of  withdrawing  from  circulation  a  pretty  large  part 
of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  propose  thb, 
so  that  the  State  Banks  may  withdraw  their  small  notes,  and  find 
their  compensation  In  a  larger  circulation  of  those  of  a  higher  de- 
nomination.— My  proposition  will  be,  that,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  the  existing  charter  of  the  Bank,  that  is,  after  1836^ 
Congress  may,  if  it  see  fit,  restrain  the  Bank  from  issuing  for  cir- 
culation notes  or  bills  under  a  given  sum — say,  ten  or  twenty 
dollars.  This  will  diminish  the  circulation,  and  consequently  the 
profits,  of  the  Bank ;  but  it  is  of  less  importance  to  make  the 
Bank  a  highly-profitable  institution  to  the  stockholders,  than  that 
it  should  be  safe  and  useful  to  the  community.  It  ought  not,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  restrained  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  fair  advan* 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  discreet  use  of  its  capital  in  banking 
transactions ;  but  the  leading  object,  after  all,  in  its  continuance,  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  not  private  emolument,  but  public  benefit. 

It  may,  perhaps,  strike  some  eentlemen,  that  the  circulation 
of  small  notes  might  be  effectually  discouraged,  by  refusing  to 
receive  not  only  all  such  small  notes,  but  all  notes  of  such  Banks 
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■8  issued  them,  at  the  custom-houses,  land-offices,  post-offices, 
and  other  places  of  public  receipt,  and  by  causing  them  to  be 
refused  also,  either  in  payment  or  deposit,  at  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  effect  of  such  refusal  may  be  doubtful. 
It  would  certainly,  in  some  degree,  discredit  such  notes ;  but  prob- 
ably it  would  not  drire  them  out  of  circulation  alt<^ether ;  and 
if  it  should  not  do  this,  it  might  very  probably  increase  their  cir- 
culation. If  in  some  degree  they  become  discredited,  to  that  de- 
•;ree  they  would  become  cheaper  than  other  notes ;  and  universal 
experience  proves,  that  of  two  things  which  may  be  current,  the 
cheaper  will  always  expel  the  other.  Thus,  silver  itself,  because 
it  is  proportionally  cheaper  with  us  than  gold,  has  driven  the  gold 
out  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  pay  a  debt  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  by  tendering  that  number  of  Spanish  or  American 
dollars.  But  we  cannot  go  into  the  market,  and  buy  ten  American 
eagles  for  these  hundred  silver  dollars.  They  would  cost  us  a 
hundred  and  four.  Thus,  as  we  can  pay  our  debts  cheaper  in 
silver  than  in  gold,  we  use  nothing  but  silver,  and  the  gold  goes 
where  it  is  more  highly  valued.  The  same  thing  always  happens 
between  two  sorts  of  paper,  which  are  found  at  the  same  time  in 
circulation.  That  which  is  cheapest,  or  of  less  value  than  the  other, 
always  drives  its  more  respectable  associate  out  of  its  company. 

Measures,  therefore,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  would  be  likely, 
I  fear,  rather  to  aggravate,  than  to  remedy,  the  evil.  We  must 
hope  that  aU  notes  under  five  dollars  may  be  entirely  withdrawn 
fifom  circulation,  by  the  consent  of  the  States  and  the  State 
Banks ;  and  when  that  shall  be  done,  their  place  will  be  imme- 
diately supplied  with  specie.  We  should  then  receive  an  acces- 
sion of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  at  least,  to  our  specie  circulation ; 
and  these  ten  millions  will  find  their  place,  not  in  the  Banks,  not 
collected  any  where  in  large  masses,  but  in  constant  use,  among 
all  classes,  and  in  hourly  transfer  from  hand  to  hand.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  an  addition  would  give  great  strength  to  our 
pecuniary  system,  discourage  excessive  exportation  of  specie,  and 
tend  to  restrain  and  correct  the  evils  of  over-trading.  England  has 
applied  the  like  remedy  to  a  similar  evil,  though  she  has  carried 
the  restriction  much  h^her,  and  allowed  the  circulation  of  no 
notes  for  less  sums  than  five  pounds  sterling. 

I  have  thought  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, as  that  it  was  fit  to  present  it,  at  this  time,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate.  I  propose  to  do  no  more  at  present  than  to 
insert  such  a  provision  as  I  have  described  in  this  bill.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  hope  the  matter  may  attract  the  attention  of  those 
whose  agency  will  be  desired  to  accomplish  the  general  object. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks,  is  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Bank  in  the  operations  of  the  Treasury ; 
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first,  in  the  collection,  next,  in  the  disbursement,  of  the  revenue. 
How  is  the  revenue  to  be  collected  through  all  the  custom-houseS| 
the  land-offices,  and  the  post-offices,  without  some  such  means 
as  the  Bade  affi>rds  ?  Where  are  payments  made  at  the  custom* 
houses  to  be  deposited  ?  In  whose  hands  are  these  large  sums  to 
be  trusted  ?  And  how  are  they  to  be  remitted  to  Washington,  or 
wherever  else  they  may  be  wanted?  I  dare  say.  Sir,  that  the 
operations  of  Government  might  be  carried  on  in  some  way  with- 
out the  agency  of  a  Bank;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they 
could  be  carried  on  safely,  without  loss  and  without  charge.  Look 
to  the  disbursement  of  the  revenue.  At  present,  the  Bank  is 
bound  to  transmit  Government  funds  in  one  place  to  any  other 
place,  without  expense.  A  dollar  at  St.  Louis  or  Nashville  be- 
comes a  dollar  m  New  Hampshire  or  Maine,  if  the  Treasury  so 
choose.  This  certainly  is  very  useful  and  convenient.  If  there 
were  no  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  New  Orleans  for  example, 
duties  to  tlie  (xovemment  at  that  place  must  be  received  either 
in  specie  or  in  bills  of  local  Banks.  If  in  the  former,  the  funds 
could  not  be  remitted  where  they  might  be  required,  without  con- 
aderable  expense  ;  if  in  the  latter,  they  could  not  be  remitted  at 
all,  until  first  converted  into  specie.  If  bills  of  exchange  were 
resorted  to,  they  would  be  often  not  to  be  had  without  a  premium, 
and  always  attended  with  more  or  less  risk.  In  short,  the  utility 
of  the  Bank,  in  coliecttng  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  argued,  and  too  great  not  to  strike  any  one,  conversant  with 
such  subjects,  without  the  aid  of  comment. 

I  have  alluded  to  its  dealings  in  foreign  exchanges  as  one  of  the 
most  imporuint  powers  of  the  corporation.  There  are  those  who 
think  this  power  ought  to  be  withheld.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  common  objections  to  the  Bank  in  the  large  cities ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  well  founded.  It  b  said  that  the  trade  in  exchange 
ought  to  be  left  free,  like  other  traffic.  Be  it  so  ;  but  then  why 
not  leave  it  as  free  to  the  Bank  as  to  others  ?  The  Bank  enjoys 
no  monopoly.  If  it  be  true,  that,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  capital, 
and  the  distribution  of  its  several  offices,  it  acts  upon  the  rates  of 
exchange,  not  locally  but  generally,  and  thus  occasionally  restrains 
the  profit  of  dealing  in  one  place,  by  bringing  the  general  rates 
through  the  whole  country  nearer  to  a  uniformity,  the  occasional 
profits  of  individuals  may  be  lessened,  but  the  general  effect  is 
beneficial  to  the  public.  If,  at  the  same  time  that  it  keeps  the 
domestic  exchanges  of  the  country  at  low  rates,  it  keeps  the  rates 
of  foreign  exchanges  nearly  uniform  and  level,  I  hardly  know  how 
it  could  do  sreater  service  to  the  commercial  community.  In  the 
business  of  foreign  exchange,  the  Bank  has;  and  always  will  have, 
powerful  rivals.  It  is  natural  that  these  rivals  should  desire  that, 
in  this  particular,  the  Bank  should  retire  from  business.     But  are 
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Its  dealings  in  exchange  found  prejudicial  by  those  who  deal  in  it 
themselves  no  further  than  to  buy  for  their  own  remittances  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business  ?  In  thines  of  this  kind,  we  may  most 
safely  euide  ourselves  by  the  light  of  experience ;  and,  taking  it  for 
panted  that  the  general  interest  of  the  trading  community  is  in- 
jured by  sudden  fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  benefited  by  keep- 
mg  it  as  steady  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  will  allow, — in 
other  words,  by  keeping  the  price  of  bills  so  as  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  real  state  of"  the  exchange,  and  not  nused  or  lowered  for 
«nds  of  speculation,^!  have  inquired  of  those  who  could  inform  me, 
whether,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  the  rates  of  exchange  have, 
or  have  not,  been  as  steady  and  unvarying  as  may  ever  be  expected ; 
and  the  information  I  have  received  has  satisfied  me  that  the 
power  of  the  Bank  of  dealing  in  foreign  exchange  has  been  far 
irom  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  world.  While  there  is  a  dealer 
with  competent  funds  and  credit,  always  willing  to  sell  foreign  bilb 
at  moderate  rates,  and  always  ready  to  buy  them,  also,  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  fomishes  a  considerable  degree  of  security 
against  those  fluctuations  which  arise  from  speculation,  although  it 
leaves  private  dealings  entirely  free. 

If  that  power  should  be  now  taken  away  from  the  Bank,  I  think 
I  can  perceive  that  consequences  of  some  magnitude  would  follow, 
in  particular  parts  of  the  country.  At  present,  the  producer,  or 
the  shipper  of  produce,  at  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  or  Charleston, 
in  making  shipment  for  Europe,  can,  on  the  spot,  cash  his  bill, 
drawn  against  such  shipment,  without  charge  for  brokerage,  guar- 
antee, or  commission.  If  the  planter  has  sold  to  the  shipper,  the 
latter  has  his  bill  discounted,  and  pays  the  planter,  who  thus  re- 
ceives the  price  for  his  crop,  without  delay,  and  without  danger  of 
foss.  Suppose  the  Bank  were  denied  the  power  of  purchasing 
foreign  bills,  what  would  be  the  necessary  operation  ?  The  pro- 
ducer or  shipper  might  send  the  cotton  or  the  sugar  to  the  North, 
and  in  that  case  the  Bank  could  cash  his  draft.  But  if  he  sent  it 
abroad,  his  bill  must  be  sent  to  his  agent,  in  the  bill  market  of  the 
northern  cities,  for  sale ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  realize  the  amount, 
he  will  draw  on  his  agent,  and  sell  such  draft.  This  evidently 
subjects  him  to  a  double  operation,  and  to  the  expenses  of  com- 
mission, guarantee,  &z^. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  shipper 
of  southern  and  western  produce  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  the 
foreign  and  the  northern  market  more  perfectly  than  he  would  if 
this  state  of  things  were  to  be  so  changed,  that  he  could  not  draw 
on  his  consignee  in  the  foreign  market  as  advantageously  as  he  can 
now  do  it. 

But,  if  there  be  a  question  about  the  utility  of  the  operations  of 
the  Bank,  in  foreign  exchange,  there  can  be  none,  I  suppose,  as 
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to  its  inAieDce  on  that  wbicb  L^  internal,  or  dmnesdc.  I  speak 
now  of  internal  exchange,  as  exchange  merely ;  without  consid- 
ering it  connected,  as  it  usually  is,  with  advance,  or  discount,  in 
anticipation  of  the  maturity  of  biUs.  In  regard  to  mere  exchange, 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  appear  to  have  produced  the  most  ben- 
eficial efiect  I  doobt  whether,  in  any  extensive  country,  the 
rates  of  internal  exchange  ever  averaged  so  low.  Before  the  Bank 
went  into  operation,  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent  was  not  uncom- 
mon as  the  difference  of  exchange  between  one  extremity  of  the 
country  and  the  other.  It  has  at  times,  indeed,  as  1  am  informed, 
been  as  high  as  six  per  cent,  between  New  Orleans  and  Balti- 
more ;  and,  indeed,  between  other  places  in  this  country  much 
Ugber.  The  vast  amounts  bought  and  sold  by  the  Bank,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  avera^e^  perhaps,  less  than  one  half  of  one  per 
eent.  I  doubt  whether  this  exceeds  the  rates  between  compara- 
tively neighboring  parts  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  continent  of 
Europe— although  much  of  it  consists  in  exchange  between  the 
extreme  south  and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Union. 
With  respect  to  the  efi^t  and  operation  of  the  Bank  upon  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  there 
will  be  found  a  great  difference  as  we  look  at  dififerent  parts  of  the 
country.  Every  where,  I  think,  they  have  been  salutary  ;  but  they 
bave  been  important  in  very  different  degrees  in  dimrent  quar- 
ters. The  influence  of  the  Bank  on  the  general  currency  of  the 
country,  and  its  operations  in  exchanges,  are  benefits  of  a  general 
nature.  These  are  felt  all  over  the  country.  But  in  loans  and 
discounts— 4n  the  distribution  and  actual  application  of  its  capital — 
(fiSerent  portions  of  the  country  bave  partaken,  and  are  partaking, 
in  very  difihrent  degrees.  The  West  is  a  new  and  fast-growing 
country,  with  vast  extents  of  rich  land,  inviting  settlement  and 
cultivation.  Enterprise  and  labor  are  thronging  to  this  scene  of 
useful  exertion,  and  necessarily  create  an  urgent  demand  for  cap- 
ital. This  demand  the  Bank  meets  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 
The  reports  of  the  Bank  show  the  existing  extent  of  its  accom- 
modation to  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  whole  Southern  and 
Western  States,  that  is  to  say,  south  and  west  of  Philadelphia, 
the  amount  exceeds  forty-three  millk>os  of  dollars.  In  the  States 
lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  it  exceeds  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  these  thirty  millkms,  nineteen  or  twenty  are  dis- 
counts of  notes,  and  the  residue  of  acceptances  of  bills  drawn  on 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  last  amount  is  not  strictly  a  hm ; 
it  is  an  advance  in  anticipation  of  a  debt;  but  other  advances  are 
needed,  quite  as  fast  as  this  is  paid  off,  as  eveiy  successive  crop 
creates  a  new  occasion,  and  a  new  desire  to  sell  bills.  I  leave  it 
to  western  gentlemen  to  judge  how  far  this  stale  of  thinp  goes 
to  show  that  the  continuance  df  the  Bank  is  important  to  the  agri- 
VOL.  u.  12  H* 
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culture  and  commerce  of  the  West.  I  leave  h  to  them  to  con- 
template the  consequences  of  withdrawing  this  amount  of  capital 
from  their  country.  I  pray  them  also  to  inquire  what  is  to  be 
their  circulating  medium/  when  the  notes  of  the  Bank  are  called 
in  ?  Do  they  see  before  them  neither  difficulty,  nor  danger,  io 
this  part  of  the  case  ?  Are  they  quite  conBdent,  that,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  the  bills  and  notes  of  the  nank  of  the  United  States,  they 
need  have  no  fears  of  a  bad  currency,  depreciated  paper,  and  the 
long  train  of  ills  that  follow,  according  to  aU  human  experience, 
those  inauspicious  leaders  ?  I  ask  them,  also,  to  judge  bow  far  it 
is  wise  to  settle  this  question  now,  so  as  to  give  time  for  making 
this  vast  change,  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all.  The  present  charter 
is  to  continue  but  four  years.  If  it  be  not  renewed,  this  debt 
must  be  called  in  within  that  period.  Not  a  new  note  can  be 
taken  to  the  Bank  for  a  dollar  of  it,  after  that  time.  The  whole 
circulation  of  bank  notes,  too,  must  be  withdrawn.  Is  it  not  plain, 
then,  that  it  is  high  time  to  know  how  this  important  matter  is  to 
be  adjusted  ?  The  country  could  not  stand  a  sudden  recall  of  all 
this  capital,  and  an  abrupt  withdrawal  of  thb  circulation.  How, 
indeed,  the  West  could  stand  the  change,  even  if  it  were  begun 
now,  and  conducted  as  gradually  and  as  gendy  as  possible,  I  con- 
fess, I  can  hardly  see.  The  very  commencement  of  the  process 
of  recall,  however  slight,  would  be  felt  in  the  prices  of  the  very 
first  crop,  partly  from  the  immediate  effect  of  withdrawing  even  a 
small  part  of  the  capital,  and  partly  from  the  certainty  of  future 
pressure  from  withdrawing  the  rest.  Indeed,  eendemen  must 
prepare  themselves,  I  think,  for  some  effect  on  pnces  of  lands  and 
commodities  by  the  postponement  of  this  question,  should  it  take 
place,  as  well  as  for  embarrassments  in  other  respects.  That 
postponement  will,  at  best,  not  diminish  the  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  fate  of  the  measure.  Seeing  the  hostility  which 
exists  to  renewing  the  charter,  and  the  extent  of  that  hostility,  if 
the  measure  cannot  now  be  carried,  not  only  a  prudent  regard  to 
its  own  interests,  but  the  highest  duty  to  the  country,  oueht  to 
lead  the  Bank  to  prepare  for  the  termination  of  its  career.  It  has 
not  before  it  one  day  too  many  to  enable  it  to  wind  up,  without 
distressing  the  public,  such  vast  concerns.  If  it  were  certain,  that 
the  charter  was  to  be  renewed,  a  postponement  would  be  of  little 
importance.  But  this  is  uncertain,  and  a  postponement  would 
render  it  more  uncertain.  A  motion  to  postpone,  should  such  be 
made,  will  be  mainly  supported  by  those,  who,  either  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds,  or  some  other  grounds,  are  and  always  will  be 
against  the  renewal.  A  postponement,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  such  auspices,  cannot  but  create  far  stronger  doubts  than  now 
exist  of  the  6nal  renewal  of  the  charter.  It  is  now  two  years  and 
«  half  since  the  President  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
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this  subject.  That  invitation  has  been  more  than  once  repeated. 
Every  where,  the-  subject  has  been  considered ;  every  where,  it 
has  been  discussed.  The  public  interest  now  requires  our  decision 
upon  it,  and  the  pubfic  voice  demands  that  decision.  I  trust,  Sir, 
we  shall  make  it,  and  make  it  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  the  motives  which  prescribe  my  own  line  of 
•ecmduct,  on  this  occasion,  are  not  drawn  from  any  local  considej^- 
ations.  The  State  in  whose  representatbn  I  bear  a  part,  has  as 
little  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the  continuance  of  this  corpora- 
tion, as  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  does  not  need  the  aid  of  its 
capital,  because  the  state  of  her  commerce  and  manufactures  does 
not  call  for  the  employment  of  more  capital  than  she  possesses. 
She  does  not  need  it,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  certainly,  as  any  re- 
straint or  corrective  on  her  own  paper  currency.  Her  Banks  are 
as  well  conducted  as  those  of  other  States.  But  she  has  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  continuance  of  a  useiiil  institution.  She  has 
an  interest  in  the  wise  and  successful  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  its  departments.  She  is  bterested  that  the  general 
currency  of  the  countiy  should  be  maintained  in  a  safe  and 
healthy  state.  She  derives  a  benefit  with  others  (I  believe  it  a 
great  benefit)  from  the  facility  of  exchanges  in  internal  commerce, 
which  the  Bank  afibrds.  This  is  the  sum  of  her  motives.  For 
these  reasons,  she  is  willing  that  the  Bank  should  be  ccmtinued. 
But  if  the  matter  should  be  otherwise  determined,  however  much 
she  might  regret  it  on  general  and  public  grounds,  she  certainly 
does  not  apprehend,  from  such  a  result,  ipconveniences  to  her  own 
citizens,  such  as  may  and  must  &11,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  on  some 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  with 
a  remark  which  I  think  is  due  from  me.  For  some  years  past,  I 
have  not  been  battentive  to  the  general  operations  of  the  Bank,  or 
to  their  influence  on  the  public  interests  and  the  convenient  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government;  and  I  take  the  occasion  to  say,  with 
sincerity  and  cheerfulness,  that,  during  that  period,  its  affiiirs  have 
been  conducted,  in  my  opinion,  with  fidelity,  as  well  towards  the 
Government,  as  towards  its  own  stockholders ;  and  that  it  has  sought 
the  accomplishment  of  the  public  purposes  designed  by  its  m- 
stitution  with  distinguished  ability  and  distinguished  success. 


MAY  fS,  1882. 

Ths  question  being  on  the  lunendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Alabama, 
proposing,  "  First,  That  the  Bank  shall  not  establish  or  continue  any  Office  of 
Discount  or  Deposit,  or  Branch  Bank,  in  any  State,  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  State--Seooad,  That  aU  rach  Offices  and  Branches  shaU  be 
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Nliiaet  to  ttnlion,  aooordiiig  to  the  «noant  of  their  loans  and  iMRiM,  in  like 
'  manner  «•  other  Banks  er  other  property  ahall  be  liable  to  taxation" — 

Mr.  Webstbr  said,  he  trusted  tbe  Senate  would  not  act  on 
these  propositions,  without  folly  understanding  their  bearing  and 
extent.  For  my  own  part,  said  he,  I  lock  upon  the  two  parts  of 
'the  amendment  as  substantially  of  the  same  character.  Each,  in 
my  opinion,  confers  a  power  in  the  States  to  expel  the  Bank  at 
their  pleasure;  in  other  words,  entirely  to  defeat  the  operations, 
ittid  destroy  the  capacity  for  usefulness,  of  the  whole  Bank.  The 
sknple  question  is,  Shedl  we,  by  our  own  act,  in  the  charter  it- 
seli^  give  this  States'  permission  to  expel  the  Bank  and  all  its 
Branches  from  their  limits,  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  first  part 
of  the  amendment  gives  this  pennissbn  in  express  terms ;  and  the 
latter  part  gives  it  in  effect,  by  authcnrizing  the  States  to  tax  the 
loans  and  issues  of  the  Bank,  with  no  effectual  limitation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  idle  to  say,  that  this  power  may  be  safely  given,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  exercised.  It  is  to  be  given,  I  presume,  on 
the  supposition  that  probably  some  of  the  States  will  choose  to 
exercise  it ;  else  why  is  it  given  at  all  ?  And  will  they  not  so 
choose  ?  We  have  already  heard,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  of 
two  cases  in  which  States  attempted  to  exercise  a  power  of  tUs 
kind,  when  they  did  not  Constitutionally  possess  it  Two  States 
have  taxed  the  Branches,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  them 
out  of  their  limits,  and  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  this 
object  merely  by  force  of  judicial  decisions  against  their  right.  If, 
then,  these  attempts  have  been  made  to  exercise  this  power,  when 
it  was  not  legally  possessed,  and  against  the  will  of  Congress,  is 
there  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  exercised  when  its  exercise  shall  be 
permitted  and  invited  by  the  proposed  amendment  ?  No  doubt, 
m  my  mind,  the  power,  if  granted,  will  be  exercised,  and  the 
main  object  of  continuing  the'Bank  thus  defeated. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  second  branch  of  the  amendment  is  as 
objectionable  and  as  destructive  as  the  first  I  think  it  so.  It 
appears  to  me  to  give  ample  power,  by  means  -of  taxation,  to  ex- 
pel the  Bank  from  any  State  whkh  may  choose  to  expel  it  It  gives 
a  power  of  taxation,  without  fixed  limits,  or  any  reasonable  guards. 
And  a  power  of  taxation,  without  fixed  limits,  and  without  guards,  is 
a  power  to  embarrass,  a  pwer  to  oppress,  a  power  to  expe),a  power  to 
destroy.  The  States  are  to  be  allowed  to  tax  the  Branches  accords 
iw  to  the  amount  of  their  loam  and  discounts^  in  like  manner  as 
other  Banks,  or  other  property  in  the  State,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation. 

Now,  Sir,  some  of  the  States  have  no  Banks.  Of  course  they 
tax  no  Banks.  In  other  States,  the  Banks  pay  the  State  a  &ont», 
on  their  creation,  and  are  not  otherwise  taxed.  In  other  cases, 
the  State,  in  efiect,  itself  owns  tbe  Bank,  and  a  tax  on  it,  tberefoce. 
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would  be  merelj  nommal.  Besides,  no  State  is  to  be  bouod  to 
hy  this  tax,  as  it  taxes  its  own  Banks.  It  has  an  option  to  tax  it 
in  that  manner,  or  as  other  property  U  taxed.  What  other  prop- 
erty ?  It  may  be  as  lottery  tickets,  gaming  tables,  or  other  things, 
which  may  be  deemed  fit  to  be  discouraged  or  suppressed,  are 
taxed.  The  Bank  may  be  classed  with  other  nubances,  and 
driven  out  or  put  down  by  taxation.  All  this  is  perfectly  within 
the  scope  of  the  amendment.  The  license  is  broad  enough  to 
authorize  any  thing  which  may  be  designed  or  wished. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt  exceedbgly  our  power  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  I  pray  the  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  in  regard  to  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask, 
What  is  the  Constitutional  ground  on  which  Congress  created  thb 
oorporation,  and  on  which  we  now  propose  to  continue  it  ?  There 
is  no  express  authority  to  create  a  bank,  or  any  other  corporationi 
given  to  us  by  the  Constitution.  The  power  is  derived  by  im- 
plication. It  has  been  exercised,  and  can  be  exercised,  oidy  on 
the  ground  of  a  just  necessity.  It  is  to  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  on 
the  allegation,  that  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  is  a  just 
and  necessary  means  of  carrybg  on  the  Government,  and  of  exe- 
(»iting  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Consutution.  On 
this  ground  Congress  has  established  this  Bank,  and  on  this  it  is 
now  proposed  to  be  continued.  And  it  has  already  been  judi- 
cially decided,  that,  Congress  having  established  a  Bank  for  these 
purposes,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the 
States  from  taxing  it.  Observe,  Sir,  it  is  the  Constitution,  not  the 
Law,  which  lays  this  prohibition  on  the  States.  The  chaiter  of 
the  Bank  does  not  declare  that  the  States  shall  not  tax  it.  It  says 
not  one  word  on  that  subject.  The  restraint  is  imposed,  not  by 
Congress,  but  by  a  higher  authority,  the  Constitution.  Now,  Sir, 
I  ask  how  we  can  reheve  the  States  from  thb  Consdtutional  pro- 
hibition. It  b  true,  that  thb  prohibidon  b  not  imposed  in  express 
terms ;  but  it  result  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  been  judicially  decided  to  exbt  in  full  force.  Thb 
b  a  protection,  then,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  its  own  force,  holds  over  this  instrument,  which  Congress  has 
deemed  necessary  to  be  created,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment, so  soon  as  Congress,  exercbing  its  own  judgment,  has  chosen 
to  create  it  Can  we  throw  off  from  this  Ciovernment  this  Con- 
stitutional protection?  I  think  it  clear  we  cannot  We  cannot 
repeal  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  say  that  every  power,  every 
branch,  every  institution,  and  every  law  of  this  Grovemment,  shall 
not  have  all  the  force,  all  the  sanction,  and  all  the  protection, 
which  the  Constitution  gives  it.  By  the  Constitution  every  law 
of  Congress  b  finally  to  be  considered,  and  its  construction  ulti- 
mately setded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    These 
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very  acts,  before  referred  to,  taxing  the  Banks,  were  bdd  valid  by 
more  or  fewer  of  the  States'  Judicatures,  but  were  finally pronoimced 
onconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and 
this,  not  by  force  of  any  words  in  the  charter,  but  by  force  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  I  ask,  whether  it  is  competent  for  us  to  re- 
verse  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  say  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  shall  receive  their  ultimate  construction  from  the  State 
Courts  ?  Again :  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  a  right  to  lay 
duties  of  impost,  and  it  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  such  power 
by  the  States.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  national  treasury  b 
full,  and  the  State  treasuries  are  £gu:  less  so.  It  might  be  tho«^C 
verjr  convenient  that  a  part  of  the  receipts  at  the  custom-houses 
shoukl  be  received  by  the  States.  But  will  any  man  say,  that 
Congress  could  now  authorize  the  States  to  by  and  collect  hn- 
poets  under  any  restrictions  or  limitations  whatever  ?  No  one  will 
pretend  it  That  would  be  to  make  a  new  partition  of  power  be- 
tween this  Government  and  the  State  Governments.  Mr.  Madi- 
son has  very  correctly  observed,  that  the  assent  of  the  States  can- 
not confer  a  new  power  on  Congress,  except  in  those  cases  espe* 
cially  provided  in  the  Constitution.  This  is  very  true,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  States  cannot  obtain  a  new  power,  by  the 
consent  of  Congress,  against  the  prohibition  of  the  ConstitutioD, 
except  in  those  cases  which  are  expressly  so  provided  for,  m  the 
Constitution  itself. 

These  reasons,  Sir,  lead  me  to  think  that,  if,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  beneficial  administration  of  the  Government,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  continue  this  corporation,  we  are  not  at  liber^ 
to  repeal  any  protection,  or  any  immunity,  with  which  the  Con- 
stitution surrounds  it.  We  cannot  give  to  a  law  of  the  United 
States  less  than  its  Constitutional  efiect.  The  Constitution  says, 
that  every  such  law,  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitutko,  shall 
be  paramount  to  any  State  law.  We  cannot  enact  that  it  ^lall  not 
,be  so ;  for  that  would  be  to  repeal,  so  &r,  the  Constitution. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  on  what  ground  it  is 
that  the  States  claim  this  power  of  taxation.  -They  do  not  claim 
It  as  a  power  to  tax  all  property  of  th^  own  citizens.  This  thev 
possess,  without  denial  or  doubt.  Every  stockholder  in  ihe  Bank 
IS  Uable  to  be  taxed  for  his  property  therein,  by  the  State  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen.  This  right  is  exercised,  I  believe,  by  all  the  States 
whk^h  lay  taxes  on  money  at  interest,  income,  and  other  subjects 
of  that  kind.  It  is,  then,  not  that  they  may  be  authorised  to  tax 
the  property  of  their  own  citizens.  Nor  is  it  because  any  State 
does  not  participate  in  the  advantage  of  the  premium,  or  bonus, 
paid  by  the  Bank  to  Government  for  the  charier*  That  sum  goes 
mto  the  treasury  for  the  general  good  of  all. 

Nor  can  the  claim  be  sustained,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  asserted,  on  tbe 
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sMDgth  of  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  Bnncb,  or  an  Office,  if 
estabUshed  in  a  State.  Such  Office,  or  Branch,  is  but  an  agency. 
It  IS  no  body  politic  or  corporate.  It  has  no  le^al  existence  of 
itself.  It  is  but  an  agent  ot  the  general  corporation.  That  these 
agents  have  their  residence,  or  place  of  business,  in  a  particular 
Suite,  is  not  of  itself  the  foundation  of  any  claim.  But,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  amendment,  the  ground  of  this  claim  to  tax 
is  evidenUy  the  loans  and  issues;  and  these  loans  and  issues, 
properly  speaking,  are  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  Bank.  The 
Office,  as  an  agent,  conducts  the  arrangements,  it  b  true ;  but  the 
notes  which  are  issued  are  notes  of  the  Bank,  and  the  debts  created 
are  debts  due  to  the  Bank.  The  circulation  is  the  circulation  of 
the  Batik.  Now,  the  truth  is,  what  the  States  claim,  or  what  this 
amendment  proposes  to  give  them,  is  a  right  to  tax  the  circulation 
of  the  Bank,  it  is  on  thks  right  that  the  argument  rests.  The 
GoramoQ  way  of  stating  it  is,  that  since  State  Banks  pay  a  tax  to 
the  State,  these  Branch  Banks,  coming  among  them,  ought  to  pay  a 
similar  tax.  But  the  State  Banks  pay  the  tax  to  the  State  ybr  the 
frivUege  of  circulation ;  and  the  proposition  is,  therefore,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  the  United  States'  Bank  shall  pay  the  States 
for  the  same  privilege.  The  circulation  of  the  bills  is  the  sub- 
Stance.  The  kxsality  of  the  Office  is  but  an  incident.  An  Office 
is  created,  for  example,  on  Connecticut  River,  either  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Uonnectksut,  or  New  Hampshire.  The  notes 
of  the  Bank  are  loaned  at  this  Office,  and  put  into  circulation  in 
all  these  States.  Now,  no  one  will  say  that  the  State  where  the 
Office  happens  to  be  placed  should  have  a  right  to  lay  this  tax,  and 
the  other  States  have  no  such  right  This  would  be  a  merely  ar- 
bitrary distinction.  It  would  be  founded  on  no  real  or  substantial 
difference ;  and  no  man  could  seriously  contend  for  it,  as  it  seems 
to  me.  Under  this  very  amendment,  Pennsylvania  would  be  au- 
thorised to  collect  a  large  tax,  and  New  Jersey  no  tax  at  all,  al- 
though the  State  circulation  of  New  Jersey  is  as  much  infringed 
and  diminished  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  States  which  have  the  benefij  of 
Branches  (if  it  be  a  benefit)  are  to  have  the  further  advantage  of 
taxation  ;  while  other  States  are  to  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Founding  the  claim  on  the  State  right  to  derive  benefit 
fiom  the  paper  circulation  which  exists  within  it,  the  advocates  of 
the  claim  are  clearly  not  consistent  with  themselves,  when  they 
maintain  a  measure  which  professes  to  protect  that  right  in  some 
States,  and  to  leave  it  unprotected  in  others. 

But  the  inequality  of  the  operation  of  this  amendment  is  not 
the  only,  nor  the  main,  objectk)n  to  it.  It  proceeds  on  a  principle 
not  to  be  admitted.  It  asserts,  or  it  takes  for  granted,  that  the 
power  of  authorizing  and  regulating  the  paper  currency  of  the 
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country,  is  an  exclutioe  State  right.  Tlie  ground  assumed  can 
be  no  less  broad  than  this ;  because,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
bavmg  the  grant  of  a  power  from  Congress  to  issue  notes  for  circu- 
lation, its  right  is  perfect,  if  Congress  could  make  such  ^ant«  It 
owes  nothing  to  the  States,  if  Congress  could  give  what  it  has  un- 
dertaken to  give ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Congress,  of  its  own  authority, 
may  confer  a  right  to  issue  paper  for  circulation.  Now,  Sir,  who- 
soever denies  this  right,  in  Congress,  denies,  of  course,  its  power 
to  create  such  a  Bank  as  now  exists ;  at  least,  so  it  strikes  me. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  quite  unconstitutional,  if  the 
whole  paper  circulation  belongs  to  the  States ;  because  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  a  Bank  of  circulation,  and  was  so  intended 
to  be  by  Congress,  which  expressly  authorized  the  circulation  of 
notes  and  bills.  The  power  of  issuing  notes  for  circulation  is  not 
an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  a  Bank,  merely  as 
a  Bank.  The  earlier  Banks  did  not  possess  it,  and  many  good  ones 
have  existed  without  it.  A  Bank  with  no  such  power  might  yet 
very  well  collect  the  public  revenue  (provided  there  was  a  proper 
medium  in  which  it  could  be  paid),  could  tolerably  well  remit  the 
revenue  to  the  treasury,  and  could  deal  usefully,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  business  of  exchange. 

On  what  ground  is  it,  then,  that  Congress  possesses  the  power, 
not  only  to  create  a  Bank,  but  a  Bank  of  circukttion  ?  Simply, 
as  I  suppose,  because  Congress  possesses  a  Constitutional  control 
over  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  has  power  to  provide  a  safe 
medium  of  circulation,  as  weU  for  other  purposes  as  for  the  col- 
lection of  its  own  debts  and  revenue.  The  Bank,  therefore,  al- 
ready  possesses  unconstitutional  power,  if  the  paper  circulation  be 
the  subject,  exclusively,  of  State  right  or  State  regulation.  Indeed, 
Sir,  it  is  not  a  little  startling  that  such  exclusive  right  should  now 
be  asserted.  I  observed,  the  other  day,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  maintain,  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  independent  of  lone-continued  practice,  the  doctrine  that  the 
States  could  authorize  tne  circulation  of  Bank  paper  at  all.  They 
cannot  coin  money ;  can  they,  then,  coin  that  which  becomes  the 
actual  and  almost  the  universal  substitute  for  money  ?  Is  not  the 
right  of  issuing  paper,  intended  for  circulation,  in  the  place  and  as 
the  representative  of  metallic  currency,  derived  merely  from  the 
power  of  coining  and  regulating  that  metallic  currency?  As 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  just  test,  let  me  ask  whether  Congress,  if 
it  had  not  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  of  regulating  the  value 
of  foreign  coins,  could  create  a  Bank,  with  the  power  to  circulate 
bills.  For  one,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  that  out. 
Where,  then,  do  the  States,  to  whom  all  control  over  the  metallic 
currency  is  altogether  prohibited,  get  this  power?  It  is  true  that, 
in  other  countries,  private  bankers,  having  no  legal  authority  over 
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the  com,  issue  notes  for  circulation.  But  this  thej  do  always 
with  the  consent  of  Government,  express  or  implied ;  and  Gov- 
ernment restrains  and  regulates  all  their  operations  at  its  pleasure. 
It  would  be  a  startling  proposition,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
that  the  prerogative  of  coming  money,  held  by  Government,  was 
liable  to  be  defeated,  counteracted,  or  impeded,  by  another  pre- 
rogative, held  in  other  hands,  of  authorissing  a  paper  circulation. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  States  cannot  issue  bills  of 
credit ;  not  that  they  cannot  make  them  a  legal  tender,  but  that 
they  cannot  issue  them  at  all.  b  not  this  a  clear  indication  of  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution  to  restrain  the  States,  as  well  from  estab- 
lishing a  paper  circulation,  as  fix>m  interfering  with  the  metallic 
circulation  ?  Banks  have  been  created  by  States  with  no  capital 
whatever;  their  notes  being  put  into  circulation  simply  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  or  the  State  law.  What  are  the  issues  of  such 
Banks  but  bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  State  ? 

I  confess,  Mr.  President,  that,  the  more  I  reflect  on  this  subject| 
the  more  clearly  does  my  mind  approach  the  conclusion,  that  the 
creation  of  State  Banks,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  power  of  circu- 
lating paper,  is  not  consistent  with  the  grants  and  prohibitions  of 
the  Constitution.  But,  Sir,  this  is  not  now  the  question.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  the  States  have  the  exclusive  power ;  it  is, 
whether  they  alone  have  the  power.  May  they  rightfully  exclude 
the  United  States  from  all  interference  with  the  paper  currency  } 
Are  we  interlopers,  when  we  create  a  Bank  of  circulation  ?  Do 
we  owe  them  a  seignorage  for  the  circulation  of  bills,  by  a  corpo- 
ration created  by  Congress  ?  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  States 
have  been  content  with  a  concurrent  power.  They  have,  indeed^ 
controlled  vastly  the  larger  portion  of  the  circulation ;  but  they 
have  not  claimed  exclusive  authority  over  the  whole.  They  have 
demanded  no  tax  or  tribute  from  a  Bank  issuing  paper  under  the 
authority  of  Congress.  Nor  do  I  know  that  any  State  or  States 
now  insist  upon  it.  It  may  be,  that  individual  States  have  put 
forth  such  claims,  in  their  legislative  capacity ;  but,  at  present,  I 
recollect  no  instance.  The  amendment,  however,  which  b  now 
proposed,  asserts  the  claim,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  yield  to  it. 
We  seem  to  be  making  the  last  struggle  for  the  authority  of  Con- 
fess to  interfere  at  all  with  the  actual  currency  of  the  country. 
I  shall  never  agree  to  surrender  that  authority ;  I  would  as  soon 
yield  the  coinage  power  itself;  nor  do  I  think  there  would  be  much 
greater  danger,  nor  a  much  clearer  departure  from  Constitutional 
principle,  in  a  consenting  to  such  surrender,  than  in  acquiescing  ia 
what  IS  now  proposed. 
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SPEECH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  PR£Sn>ENT9 
VETO  OF  THE  BANK  BILL,  JULY  11,  1832. 


Mr.  President  :  No  one  will  deny  the  high  importance  of 
the  subject  now  before  us.  Congress,  after  full  deliberation  and 
discussion,  has  passed  a  bill  for  extending  the  duration  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  decbive  majorities,  in  both  Houses. 
It  has  adopted  this  measure  not  until  its  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  subject,  in  three  successive  annual  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  having  been  thus  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
having  been  duly  presented  to  the  President,  instead  of  signing 
and  approving  it,  he  has  returned  it  with  objections.  These  obn 
jections  go  against  the  whole  substance  of  the  law  originally 
creating  the  Bank.  They  deny,  m  effect,  that  the  Bank  is  Con- 
stitutional ;  they  deny  that  it  is  expedient ;  they  deny  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  service. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  which  he  has  now  exercised ;  but  while  the  pow- 
er is  admitted,  the  erounds  upon  which  it  has  been  exerted  be- 
come fit  subjects  o?  examination.  The  Constitution  makes  it  the 
duty  of  Congress,  in  cases  like  this,  to  reconsider  the  measure 
which  they  have  passed,  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  President's 
objections  to  that  measure,  and  to  take  a  new  vote  upon  the 
question. 

Before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  this  second  vote,  I  propose  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  those  objections.     And,  m  the  first 

Elace,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  such  as  to  extinguish  all 
ope,  that  the  present  Bank,  or  any  Bank  at  all  resembling  it, 
or  resembling  any  known  similar  institution,  can  ever  receive  his 
approbation.  He  states  no  terms,  no  qualifications,  no  conditions^ 
no  modifications,  which  can  reconcile  him  to  the  essential  provis- 
ions of  the  existing  charter.  He  is  against  the  Bank,  and  against 
any  Bank  constituted  in  a  manner  known  either  to  this  or  any- 
other  country.  One  advantage,  therefore,  is  certainly  obtained, 
by  presenting  him  the  biU.  It  has  caused  his  sentiments  to  be 
made  known.    There  is  no  longer  any  mystery,  no  longer  a  con- 
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lest  between  hope  and  fear,  or  between  those  prophets  who  pre- 
dicted a  vetOy  and  those  who  foretold  an  approval.  The  bill 
b  negatived ;  the  President  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  put- 
tmg  an  end  to  the  Banks ;  and  the  country  must  prepare  itself 
to  meet  that  change  in  its  concerns  which  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  will  produce.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  conceal  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  affairs  of  this  country  are  approaching  an  important 
and  dangerous  crisis.  At  the  very  moment  of  almost  unparalleled 
general  prosperity,  there  appears  an  unaccountable  disposition  to 
destroy  the  most  useful  and  most  approved  institutions  of  the 
Government.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  m  the  midst  of  all  this  na- 
tional happiness,  that  some  are  found  openly  to  question  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  many  more  ready  to  em- 
barrass the  exercise  of  its  just  power,  weaken  its  authority,  and 
undermine  its  foundadoos.  How  far  these  notions  may  be  car- 
ried, it  is  impossible  yet  to  say.  We  have  before  us  the  prac- 
tical result  of  one  of  ihetti.     The  Bank  has  fallen,  or  is  to  fall. 

It  is  now  certain,  that,  without  a  change  b  our  public  councils, 
this  Bank  will  not  be  condnued,  nor  will  any  other  be  established, 
which,  accordine  to  the  general  sense  and  language  of  mankmd, 
can  be  entitled  to  the  name.  Within  three  years  and  nine 
months  from  the  present  moment,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  ex- 

Siires ;  within  that  period,  therefore,  it  must  wind  up  its  concerns, 
t  must  call  in  its  debts,  withdraw  its  bills  from  circulation,  and 
cease  from  all  its  ordinary  operations.  All  this  is  to  be  done  in 
three  years  and  nine  months ;  because,  although  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  charter,  rendering  it  lawful  to  use  the  corporate  name 
for  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  yet  this  is  allow- 
ed only  for  the  purpose  of  suits,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Bank,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  The 
whole  active  business  of  the  Bank,  its  custody  of  public  deposits, 
its  transfers  of  public  moneys,  its  dealine  in  exchange,  all  its  loans 
and  discounts,  and  all  its  issues  of  bills  for  circulation,  must  cease 
and  determine  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  March,  1836;  and 
within  the  same  period,  its  debts  must  be  collected,  as  no  new 
contract  can  be  made  with  it,  as  a  corporation,  for  the  renewal 
of  loans,  or  discount  of  notes  or  bills,  after  that  time. 

The  President  is  of  opinion,  that  this  time  is  long  enough  to 
close  the  concerns  of  the  institution  without  inconvenience.  His 
language  is, ''  The  time  allowed  the  Bank  to  close  its  concerns 
is  ample,  and  if  it  has  been  well  managed,  its  pressure  will  be 
light,  and  heavy  only  in  case  its  management  has  been  bad.  If, 
therefore,  it  shall  produce  distress,  Sie  fault  will  be  its  own." 
Sir,  this  is  all  no  more  than  general  statement,  without  fact  or 
argument  to  support  it.    We  know  what  the  management  of  the 
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Bank  has  been,  aod  we  know  the  present  state  of  its  afiairs.  We 
can  judge,  therefore,  whether  it  be  probable,  that  its  capital  can 
be  all  called  in,  and  the  circulation  of  its  bills  withdrawn,  in  three 
years  and  nine  months,  by  any  discretion  or  prudence  in  manage- 
ment, without  producing  distress.  The  oank  has  discounted 
liberally,  in  compliance  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  The 
amount  due  to  it,  on  loans  and  discounts,^  in  certain  lai^  divisions 
of  the  country,  is  great ;  so  great,  that  I  do  not  perceive  how  any 
man  can  believe,  that  it  can  be  paid,  within  the  time  now  limited, 
without  distress.  Let  us  look  at  known  facts.  Thirty  millions 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  are  now  out,  on  loans  and  discounts  in 
the  States  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters ;  ten  of  these  millicns 
on  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
twenty  millions  loaned  on  promissory  notes.  Now,  Sir,  how  is 
It  possible,  that  this  vast  amount  can  be  collected  in  so  short  a 
period,  without  suffering,  by  any  management  whatever?  We 
are  to  remember,  that,  when  the  collection  of  this  debt  begins,  at 
that  same  time,  the  existing  medium  of  payment,  that  is,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bills  of  the  Bank,  will  begin  also  to  be  restrained 
and  withdrawn ;  and  thus  the  means  of  payment  must  be  limited, 
just  when  the  necessity  of  making  payment  becomes  pressing. 
The  whole  debt  is  to  be  paid,  and  within  the  same  time  the  whole 
circulation  withdrawn. 

The  local  Banks,  where  there  are  such,  will  be  able  to  affi>rd 
little  assistance ;  because  they  themselves  will  feel  a  fuU  share  of 
the  pressure.  They  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  extend  their 
discounts,  but,  in  «I1  probability,  obliged  to  curtail  them.  Whence, 
then,  are  the  means  to  come  for  paying  this  debt  ?  and  in  what 
medium  is  payment  to  be  made  ?  It  all  this  may  be  done  with 
but  slight  pressure  on  the  community,  what  course  of  conduct 
is  to  accomplish  it  ?  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  What  other  thirty 
millions  are  to  supply  the  place  of  these  thirty  millions  now  to  be 
called  in  ?  What  other  cuculation,  or  medium  of  payment,  is  to 
be  adopted,  in  the  place  of  the  bills  of  the  Bank  ?  The  message, 
following  a  singular  strain  of  argument,  which  had  been  used  in 
this  House,  has  a  loud  lamentation  upon  the  suffering  of  the  West- 
em  States,  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay  even  interest 
on  this  debt.  This  payment  of  interest  is  itself  represented  as 
exhausting  their  means,  and  ruinous  to  their  prosperity.  But  if  the 
interest  cannot  be  paid  without  pressure,  can  both  mterest  and  prin- 
cipal be  paid  in  four  years  without  pressure  ?  The  truth  is,  the  inter- 
est has  been  paid,  is  paid,  and  may  continue  to  be  paid,  without  any 
pressure  at  all ;  because  the  money  borrowed  is  profitably  employed 
by  those  who  borrow  it,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  which  they  pay,  is 
at  least  two  per  cent,  lower  than  the  actual  value  of  money  in  that 
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put  of  the  countiy.  But  to  pay  the  whole  priocipal  in  less  than 
four  years,  losing,  at  the  same  time,  the  existing  and  accustomed 
means  and  facilities  of  payment  created  by  the  Bank  itself,  and  to 
do  this  without  extreme  embarrassment,  without  absolute  disti-ess, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  impossible.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  as  this 
veto  travels  to  the  West,  it  will  depreciate  the  value  of  every  man's 
property  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  capital  of  Missouri.  Its 
e^ts  will  be  felt  in  the  price  of  lands,  the  great  and  leading 
article  of  western  property,  m  the  price  of  crops,  in  the  products 
of  labor,  in  the  repression  of  enterprise,  and  in  embarrassment  to 
every  kind  of  business  and  occupation.  I  state  this  opinion 
strongly,  because  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  am  willing  its 
correctness  should  be  judged  by  the  event.  Without  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Western  States,  I  know  enough  of  their 
condition  to  be  satbfied,  that  what  I  have  predicted  must  happen. 
The  people  of  the  West  are  rich,  but  their  riches  consist  in  their 
immense  quantities  of  excellent  land,  in  the  products  of  these 
lands,  and  in  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  Th^  actual  value  of 
money,  or  rate  of  interest,  with  them,  is  high,  because  their  pecu- 
niary capital  bears  litde  proportion  to  their  landed  mterest  At 
an  average  rate,  money  is  not  worth  less  than  eight  per  cent  per 
annum,  throughout  the  whole  western  country;  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  now  a  loan,  or  an  advance,  from  the  Bank,  of  thirty 
millions,  at  six  per  cent.  To  call  in  thb  loan,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
millions  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  whole,  and  to 
take  away,  at  the  same  time,  that  circulation  which  constitutes  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  medium  of  payment  throughout  that  whole 
r^on,  is  an  operation  which,  however  wisely  conducted,  cannot 
but  inflict  a  blow  on  the  community  of  tremendous  force  and 
frightful  consequences.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
tress, bankruptcy,  and  ruin,  to  many.  If  the  President  had  seen 
any  practical  manner  in  which  this  change  might  be  effected  with- 
out producing  these  consequences,  he  would  have  rendered  in- 
finite service  to  the  community  by  pointing  it  out.  But  he  has 
pointed  out  nothing,  he  has  suggested  nothing ;  be  contents  him- 
self with  saying,  without  giving  any  reason,  that,  if  the  pressure  be 
heavy,  the  fault  will  be  the  Bank's.  I  hope  this  is  not  merely  an 
attempt  to  forestall  opinion,  and  to  throw  on  the  Bank  the  responr 
sibility  of  those  evils  which  threaten  the  country,  for  the  sake  of 
removing  it  from  himself. 

The  responsibility  justly  lies  with  him,  and  there  it  ought  to 
remain.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  b  satisfied  with  the 
Bank  as  it  is,  and  desirous  that  it  should  be  continued.  They 
wished  no  change.  The  strength  of  this  public  sentiment  has 
carried  the  bill  through  Congress,  against  all  the  influence  of  the 
administration,  and  all  the  power  of  organized  party.    But  thie 
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President  has  undertakeD,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  arrest  the 
measure,  by  refusing  bis  assent  to  tlie  bill.  He  is  answerable  for 
the  consequences,  therefore,  which  necessarily  follow  the  change 
which  the  expiration  of  the  Bank  charter  nnay  produce ;  and  if 
these  consequences  shall  prove  disastrous,  they  can  fairly  be  as- 
cribed to  his  policy,  only,  and  the  policy  of  his  administration. 

Aldioueh,  Sir,  I  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  this  veto  in  the 
Western  Country,  it  has  not  been  because  I  considered  that  part 
of  the  United  States  exclusively  affected  by  it. 

Some  of  the  Atlantic  States  may  feel  its  consequences,  perhaps, 
as  sensibly  as  those  of  the  West,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  concern  manifested  by  Pennsylvania,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  shows  her  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Bank  to  her 
own  interest,  and  that  of  the  nation.  That  great  and  enterpriang 
State  has  entered  bto  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, which  necessarily  makes  heavy  demands  on  her  credit  and 
her  resources ;  and  by  the  sound  and  acceptable  currency  which 
the  Bank  affi>rds,  by  the  stability  which  it  gives  to  private  credit, 
and  by  occasiond  advances,  made  in  anticipation  of  her  revenues, 
and  in  aid  of  her  great  objects,  she  has  found  herself  benefited, 
doubdess,  m  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Her  legislature  has  in- 
structed her  Senators  here  to  advocate  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
at  this  session*  They  have  obeyed  her  voice,  and  yet  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  find  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  rresident,  the ' 
measure  is  unconstitutional^  unnecessarVf  dangerous  to  liberty^ 
and  is  J  moreover,  Ul  timed.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  local 
interest  of  the  West,  nor  the  particular  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  any  other  State,  which  has  influenced  G)ngress  in  passing 
this  bill. 

It  has  been  governed  by  a  wise  foresight,  and  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  embarrassment,  in  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  country,  to 
secure  the  safe  collection  and  convenient  transmission  of  public 
moneys,  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  countiy,  sound  and  safe 
as  it  now  happily  is,  against  the  possible  effects  of  a  wild  spirit  of 
speculation.  Fmding  the  Bank  highly  useful,  Congress  has  Uiought 
fit  to  provide  for  its  continuance. 

As  to  the  time  of  passing  this  bill,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  last 
thing  to  be  thought  of,  as  a  ground  of  objection,  by  the  President ; 
since,  from  the  date  of  his  first  message  to  the  present  time,  he 
has  never  failed  to  call  our  attention  to  the  subject  with  all  possible 
apparent  earnestness.  So  early  as  December,  1829,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses,  he  declares,  that  he  *'  cannot,  in  justice  to 
the  parties  interested,  too  soon  present  the  subject  to  the  deliber- 
ate consideration  of  the  Lerislature,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  precipitancy,  \n  a  measure  involving  such  important 
principles  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests.''    Aware  of  this 
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early  inviCfttion  riveo  to  Congpess,  to  take  up  the  subject,  by  the 
President  hkaself,  the  writer  of  the  message  seenw  to  vary  die 
ground  of  objection,  and  instead  of  complaining  that  the  time  of  bring- 
ing forward  this  measure  was  (Nremature,  to  insist,  rather,  that,  aim 
(he  report  of  the  committee  of  the  other  House,  the  Bank  should 
have  withdrawn  its  application  for  the  present !  But  that  report 
ofiers  no  just  ground,  surely,  for  such  withdrawal.  The  subject 
was  before  Coneress  ;  it  was  for  Congress  to  decide  upon  it,  with 
all  the  light  shed  by  the  report ;  and  the  question  of  postponement, 
having  been  made  in  both  Houses,  was  lost,  by  dear  majcMities,  in 
each.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
singular,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  Bank  itself  bad  withdrawn  its  ap- 
plication. It  is  indeed  known  to  every  body,  that  the  report  of 
the  committee,  or  any  thing  contained  in  that  report,  was  very  little 
relied  on  by  the  opposers  of  the  renewal.  If  it  has  been  disoov^ 
ered  elsewhere,  that  that  report  contained  matter  important  in  it- 
self, or  which  should  have  led  to  further  inquiry,  this  may  be  ptooC 
of  superior  sagacity ;  for  certainly  no  such  thing  was  discerned  by 
either  House  of  Congress. 

But,  Sir,  do  we  not  now  see,  that  it  was  time,  and  high  time, 
Id  press  this  bill,  and  to  send  it  to  the  President  P  Does  not  the 
event  teach  us,  that  the  measure  was  not  brought  forward  one 
moment  too  earl^  ?  The  time  had  come  when  the  people  wished 
to  know  the  decision  of  the  Administration  on  the  question  of  the 
Bank.  Why  conceal  it,  or  postpone  its  declaration  ?  Why,  as  in 
regard  to  the  Tariff,  give  out  one  set  of  opinions  for  die  North, 
and  another  for  the  South  ? 

An  important  election  is  at  hand,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
charter  is  a  pending  object  of  great  interest,  and  some  excitement. 
Should  not  the  opinions  of  men  high  in  office,  and  candidates  for 
reelection,  be  known,  on  this  as  on  other  important  public  ques- 
tions? Certainly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  yet  mere  man-worshippers,  that  they  do  not  choose 
their  rulers  without  some  regard  to  their  political  principles,  or 
political  opinions.  Were  they  to  do  this,  it  would  be  to  subject 
themselves  voluntarily  to  the  evils  which  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sk>n  of  power,  independent  of  all  personal  qualificati<His,  inflicts  on 
other  nations.  They  will  iudge  their  public  servants  by  their 
acts,  and  continue  or  withhold  their  confidence,  as  they  shall  think 
it  merited,  or  as  they  shall  think  it  forfeited.  In  every  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  moment  had  arrived,  when  it  became  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  come  to  a  result,  in  regard  to  this  highly-important 
measure.  The  interests  of  the  Government,  the  interests  of  the 
people,  the  clear  and  indisputable  voice  of  public  opinion,  all 
called  upon  Congress  to  act  without  further  loss  of  time.  It  has 
acted,  and  its  act  has  been  negatived  by  the  President ;  and  this 
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result  of  the  proceedings  here,  places  the  question,  with  all  its 
connections  and  all  its  incidents,  tully  before  the  people. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Constitutional  question,  there  are  some 
other  topics,  treated  in  the  message,  whicn  ought  to  be  noticed. 
It  commences  by  an  mflamed  statement  of  what  it  calls  the  '^  favor  " 
bestowed  upon  the  original  Bank,  by  the  Government,  or,  indeed, 
as  it  is  phrased,  the  *'  monopoly  of  its  favor  and  support ;"  and 
through  the  whole  message  all  possible  changes  are  rune  on  the 
"gratuity,"  the  "exclusive  privileges,"  and  "monopoly,"  of  the 
Bank  charter.  Now,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  that  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  Bank  are  such,  and  no  others,  as  are  usually  conferred  on 
similar  institutions.  They  constitute  no  monopoly,  although  some 
of  them  are  of  necessity  and  with  propriety  exclusive  privileges. 
"  The  original  act,"  says  the  message,  "  operated  as  a  gratuity  of 
many  millions  to  the  stockholders."  What  fair  foundation  b  there 
ibr  this  remark?  The  stockholders  received  their  charter  not 
gratuitously,  but  for  a  valuable  consideration  in  money,  prescribed 
by  Congress,  and  actually  paid.  At  some  times  the  stock  has 
been  above  par,  at  other  times  below  par^  according  to  prudence 
in  management,  or  according  to  commercial  occurrences.  But 
if,  by  a  judicious  administration  of  its  affiiirs,  it  had  kept  its  stock 
always  above  /wr,  what  pretence  would  there ^be,  nevertheless,  for 
saying  that  such  augmentation  of  its  value  was  a  ^^  gratuity  ^^ 
from  Government  ?  The  message  proceeds  to  declare,  that  Uie 
present  act  proposes  another  donationy  another  gratuity,  to  the 
same  men,  of  at  least  seven  millions  moro.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  and  an  extraordinary  style  of 
argument,  for  such  a  subject  and  on  such  an  occasion.  In  the  6rst 
place,  the  facts  are  all  assumed ;  they  aro  taken  for  true  without  ev- 
idence. Thero  are  no  proofs  that  any  benefit  to  that  amount  will 
accrue  to  the  stockholders ;  nor  any  experience  to  justify  the  expec* 
tation  of  it»  It  rests  on  random  estimates,  or  mere  conjecture. 
But  suppose  the  continuance  of  the  charter  should  prove  beneficial 
to  the  stockholders ;  do  they  not  pay  for  it  ?  They  give  twice  as 
much  for  a  charter  of  fifteen  years  as  was  given  before  for  one  of 
twenty.  And  if  the  proposed  bonus^  or  premium,  be  not,  in  the 
President's  judgment,  large  enough,  would  he,  nevertheless,  on 
such  a  mere  matter  of  opmion  as  that,  negative  the  whole  bill? 
May  not  Congress  be  trusted  to  decide,  even  on  such  a  subject 
as  the  amount  of  the  money  premium  to  be  received  by  Govern- 
ment for  a  charter  of  this  kind? 

But,  Sir,  there  is  a  larger  and  a  much  more  Just  view  of  this  subject. 
The  bill  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  present 
stockliolders.  Their  benefit,  if  any,  is  incidental  and  collateral. 
Nor  was  it  passed  on  any  idea  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  renewed 
charter ;  although  the  message  argues  against  such  right,  as  if  it 
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had  been  somewhere  set  up  and  asserted  No  such  ri^  has 
been  asserted  by  any  body.  Coogress  passed  the  bill,  not  as  a 
bounty  or  a  favor  to  the  present  stockholders,  nor  to  comply  with 
any  demand  of  right,  on  their  part ;  but  to  promote  great  public 
interests,  for  great  public  objects.  Every  Bank  must  have  some 
stockholders,  unless  it  be  such  a  Bank  as  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended, and  in  regard  to  which  he  seems  not  likely  to  find 
much  concurrence  of  other  men's  opinions ;  and  if  the  stockholders^ 
wlioever  thev  may  be,  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  the  Bade  prudently, 
the  expectation  is  always,  of  course,  that  they  will  make  it  profit- 
able to  themselves,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  public.  If  a  Bank 
charter  is  not  to  be  granted,  because  it  may  be  profitable,  either  in 
a  small  or  great  degree,  to  the  stockholcfers,  no  charter  can  be 
granted.  The  objecdon  lies  against  all  Banks. 
Sir,  the  object  aimed  at  by  such  instituti(»i8  is  to  ocxinect  the 

Cblic  safety  and  convenience  with  private  interests.  It  has 
en  found  by  experience,  that  Banks  are  safest  under  private 
management,  and  that  (jovemment  Banks  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  inventions.  Now,  Sir,  the  whole  drift  of  the  mes- 
sage is  to  reverse  the  settled  judgment  of  aU  the  civilised  world, 
and  to  set  up  0(pt>emment  Banks,  independent  of  private  interest 
or  private  contrri.  For  this  purpose  the  message  labors,  even  be 
yond  the  measure  of  all  its  other  labors,  to  create  jealousies  and 
prejudices,  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  benefit  which  individuals 
will  derive  from  the  renewal  of  this  charter.  Much  less  eSbri  is 
made  to  show,  that  Government,  or  the  public,  will  be  uijured  by 
the  bill,  than  that  individuals  will  profit  by  it.  Folfewing  up  the 
impulses  of  the  same  spirit,  the  message  goes  on  gravely  to  allege, 
that  the  act,  as  passed  by  Congress,  proposes  to  make  a  preient  of 
some  millions  of  dollars  to  foreigners,  because  a  portion  of  the 
stock  is  holden  by  foreigners.  Sr,  how  would  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment apply  to  other  cases  ?  The  President  has  shown  himself 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  pay  off  the  three  per  cent  stock 
of  the  United  States  at  par,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  notorious 
that  foreigners  are  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  Why  should 
he  not  call  that  a  donation  to  foreigners  ol  many  millbns  ? 

I  will  not  dwell  particulariy  on  this  part  of  the  message.  Its 
tone  and  its  arguments  are  all  in  the  same  strain.  It  speaks  of 
the  certain  gain  of  the  present  stockholders,  of  the  value  of  the 
monopoly  :  it  says  that  all  monopolies  are  ^nted  at  the  expense 
of  the  public ;  that  the  many  millions  which  this  bill  bestows  on 
the  stockholders,  come  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  people  ;  that  if 
Crovemment  sells  monopolies,  it  ought  to  sell  them  m  open  market ; 
diat  it  is  an  erroneous  idea,  that  Uie  present  stockholders  have  a 
prescriptive  right  either  to  the  favor  or  the  bounty  of  Government; 
diat  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that  the  whole  Amet" 
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ican  people  are  excluded  from  competttion  in  the  purchase  of  the 
monopoly.  To  all  this  I  say,  again,  that  much  of  it  is  assumption 
without  proof;  much  of  it  is  an  argument  against  that  which  nobody 
has  maintained  or  asserted ;  and  tlie  rest  of  it  would  be  equally 
strong  against  any  charter,  at  any  time.  These  objections  existed 
in  t,heir  full  strength,  whatever  that  was,  against  the  first  Bank. 
They  existed,  in  like  manner,  against  the  present  Bank  at  its 
creation,  and  will  always  exist  aeainst  all  Banks.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
bill  now  before  us,  all  the  fault  found  with  that  b,  that  it  proposes  to 
continue  the  Bank  substantially  as  it  now  exists.  '^  AH  the  ob- 
jectionable principles  of  the  existing  corporation,'^  says  the  mes- 
sage, "  and  most  of  its  odious  features,  are  retained  without  alle- 
viation ; "  so  that  the  message  is  aimed  against  the  Bank,  as  it  has 
existed  from  the  first,  and  agamst  any  and  all  others  resembling  it 
in  its  general  features. 

Allow  me,  now,  Sir,  to  take  notice  of  an  argument  founded  on 
the  practical  operatk)n  of  the  Bank.  That  argument  is  this.  Little 
of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  is  held  in  the  West,  the  capital  beine 
chiefly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  dtates,  and 
by  foreigners.  But  the  Western  and  South-western  States  owe 
the  Bank  a  heavy  debt,  so  heavy  that  the  interest  amounts  to  a 
million  six  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Thb  interest  b  carried  to 
the  Eastern  States,  or  to  Europe,  annaally,  and  its  payment  ii  a 
burden  on  the  people  of  the  West^  and  a  drain  of  tKdr  currency^ 
which  no  country  can  bear  vnthout  inconvenience  and  distress. 
The  true  character  and  the  whole  value  of  this  argument  are 
manifest  by  the  mere  statement  of  it  The  people  of  the  West 
are,  from  their  situation,  necessarily  laree  borrowers.  They  need 
money,— capital, — and  they  borrow  it,  because  they  can  derive  a 
benefit  from  its  use,  much  beyond  the  interest  which  they  pay. 
They  borrow  at  six  per  cent,  of  the  Bank,  although  the  vdue  of 
money,  with  them,  b  at  least  as  high  as  eight.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though they  borrowed  at  this  low  rate  of  interest,  and  although  they 
use  all  they  borrow  thus  profitably,  yet  they  cannot  pay  the  inter- 
est without  ^^inconvenience  and  distress ;^^  and  then,  Sir,  follows 
the  logical  conclusion,  that,  cdthovgh  they  cannot  pay  even  the  tn- 
terest  without  inconvenience  and  distress^  yet  less  than  four  years 
is  anqfle  time  for  the  Bank  to  call  in  the  whole,  boA  principal 
and  interest,  without  causing  more  than  a  light  pressure.  This  b 
the  argument. 

Then  follows  another,  which  may  he  thus  stated.  It  is  com- 
petent to  the  States  to  tax  the  property  of  their  citizens,  vested  in 
the  stock  of  this  Bank ;  but  the  power  is  denied  of  taxing  the  stock 
of  foreigners :  therefore  the  stock  will  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  more  to  foreigners  than  to  residents,  and  will  of  course  in- 
evitably leave  the  country,  and  make  the  Amencaa  people  debtors 
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to  aliens  in  nearij  the  whole  amoimt  due  the  Bank,  and  send 
across  the  Atlantic  from  two  to  five  millions  of  specie  every  year, 
to  pay  the  Bank  dividends.  Mr.  President,  arguments  like  these 
might  be  more  readily  disposed  of,  were  it  not  that  the  high  and 
official  source  from  which  they  proceed,  imposes  the  necessity  of 
treating  them  with  respect.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  safely  be 
denied,  that  the  stock  of  the  Bank  is  any  more  valuable  to  for- 
eigners than  our  own  citizens,  or  an  object  of  greater  desire  to  them, 
except  in  so  fitr  as  capital  may  be  more  abundant  in  the  foreign 
country,  and  therefore  its  owners  more  in  want  of  opportunitv  of 
investment  The  foreign  stockholder  enjoys  no  exempdon  from 
taxation.  He  is,  of  course,  taxed  by  his  own  government  for  his 
ineoroes,  derived  from  this  as  well  as  other  property ;  and  this  is  a 
fuU  answer  to  the  whole  statement.  But  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  civilized  states  to  tax 
the  properly  of  foreigners  under  such  circumstances.  Do  we  tax, 
or  did  we  ever  tax,  the  foreign  holders  of  our  public  debt  ?  Does 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  Ohio,  tax  the  foreign  holders  of  stock 
in  the  loans  contracted  by  either  c^  these  States?  Certainly  not. 
Shr,  I  must  confess,  I  had  little  expected  to  see,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present,  a  labored  and  repeated  attempt  to  produce  an 
impressKMi  on  the  public  opinbn,  unfavorable  to  the  Bank,  from 
the  circumstance  that  foreigners  are  among  its  stockholders.  I 
have  no  hesitatfon  in  saying  that  I  deem  such  a  strain  of  remark 
as  the  message  contains,  on  this  point,  commg  from  the  President 
ct  the  United  States,  to  be  injurious  to  the  credit  and  character  of 
the  country  abroad  ;  because  it  manifests  a  jealousy,  a  lurking  dis- 
position not  to  respect  the  property  of  foreigners,  invited  hither 
Dy  our  own  laws.  And..  Sir,; what  is  its  tendency  but  to  excite  this 
jeafeusy,  and  create  groundless  prejudices  ? 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  invite,  rather  than  to  repel,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital.  Our  stocks  have  all  been  open  to  foreign  subscriptions ; 
and  the  State  Banks,  in  like  manner,  are  free  to  foreign  ownership. 
Whatever  State  has  created  a  debt,  has  been  willing  that  foreign- 
ers should  become  purchasers,  and  desirous  of  it.  How  long  is 
it,  Sir,  since  Congress  itself  passed  a  law  vesting  new  powers  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  over  the  cities  in  this  district,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  increasing  their  credit  abroad,  the  better  to  enable 
them  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Chesa- 

Eeake  and  Ohio  Canal }  It  is  easy  to  say  that  there  is  danger  to 
berty,  danger  to  independence,  in  a  Bank  open  to  foreign  stock- 
holders— ^because  it  is  easy  to  say  any  thing.  But  neither  reason 
nor  experience  proves  any  such  danger.  The  foreign  stockholder 
cannot  be  a  director.  He  has  no  voice  even  in  the  choice  of  di- 
rectors. His  money  is  placed  entirely  in  the  management  of  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  President  and   Senate  and  by  the 
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American  stockholders.  So  far  as  there  is  dependenoe,  or  iofla- 
ence,  either  way,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  foreign  stoekbolder. 
He  has  parted  with  the  control  over  his  own  pvopertjr,  instead  of 
exercising  control  over  the  property  or  over  the  actioDS  of  others. 
And,  Sir,  let  it  now  be  added,  in  further  answer  to  this  whole  class 
of  objections,  that  experience  has  abundantly  confuted  them  alL 
This  Government  has  existed  ibrty^three  years^  and  has  maintained, 
in  fuQ  being  and  opera^n,  a  Bank,  such  as  is  now  pnjpoeed  to 
be  renewed,  for  thirtv^six  years  out  of  the  forty«three.  We  have 
never  for  a  moment  had  a  Bank  not  subject  to  every  one  of  these 
objection&  Always,  foreigners  might  be  stockholdeis ;  always, 
foreign  stock  has  been  exempt  irom  State  taxation,  as  much  as  at 
present ;  always,  the  same  power  and  privileges ;  always,  all  that 
whiob  is  now  called  a  ^^  monopoly,"  a  ^*  gratuity,"  a  "  present," 
has  been  possessed  by  the  Bank.  And  yet  there  has  been  found 
no  danger  to  liberty,  no  introduction  of  foreign  influence,  and  no 
aocamulation  of  irresponsible  power  in  a  few  hands.  I  cannot  bat 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  wiH  not  now 
yield  up  their  judgment  to  tnose  nodons,  which  would  reverse  all 
our  best  experience,  and  persuade  us  to  discontinue  a  uBefid  insti- 
tation,  from  the  influence  of  vague  and  unfounded  dodamatkm 
against  its  danger  to  the  public  liberties.  Our  fflierties,  mdeed, 
must  stand  upon  very  frail  foundadons,  if  the  Govemoaent  cannot, 
without  endangering  them,  avul  itself  of  those  oommon  facili«- 
ties,  in  the  coUecdon  of  its  revenues,  and  the  management  of  its 
finances,  which  all  other  Governments,  in  conmiercial  countries, 
find  useful  and  necessary. 

In  order  to  justify  its  alarm  for  the  security  of  our  independence, 
the  message  supposes  a  case.  It  supposes  that  the  Bank  should 
pass  principally  into  the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  that  we  should  be  involved  in  war  with  that  country,  and 
then  it  exclaims,  "  What  would  be  our  condidon  ?  "  Why,  Sir, 
it  is  plain  that  all  the  advantages  would  be  on  our  side.  The 
Bank  would  still  be  our  insdmtion,  subject  to  our  own  laws,  and 
all  its  directors  elected  by  ourselves ;  and  our  means  woukl  be 
enhanced,  not  by  the  confiscation  and  plunder,  but  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  foreign  capital  in  our  hands.  And,  Sir,  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  this  very  state  of  war,  from  which  diis  argument 
against  a  Bank  is  drawn,  is  the  very  thing  which,  more  than  all 
others,  convinced  the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  National  Bank.  ^  much  was  the  want  of  such  an  in- 
stitution felt,  in  the  late  war,  that  the  subject  engaged  the  atten- 
don  of  Congress,  constantly,  from  the  declaration  of  that  war 
down  to  the  dme  when  the  existing  Bank  was  actually  established ; 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  m  others,  the  argument  of  the 
message  is  direcdy  opposed  to  the  whole  experience  of  the  Gov- 
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erDment,  «iid  to  the  general  and  long-settled  coDvictions  of  the 
oountry. 

I  now  proceed.  Sir,  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  President's  Con- 
atkutional  objections  to  the  Bank ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  say, 
in  regard  to  them,  that  he  appears  to  me  to  have  assumed  veiy 
extraordinary  grounds  of  reasoning.  He  denies  that  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  Bank  is  a  settled  question.  If  it  be  not,  wiH 
it  ever  become  so,  or  what  disputed  question  ever  can  be  setded  ? 
I  have  already  oteerved,  that  for  thirty-six  years,  out  of  the  forty- 
three,  during  which  the  Grovemment  has  been  in  being,  a  Bank 
has  existed,  such  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  continued. 

As  early  as  1791,  after  great  deliberation,  the  first  Bank  char- 
ter was  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton. It  established  an  institution,  resembling,  in  all  things  now 
objected  to,  the  present  Bank.  That  Bank,  like  this,  could  take 
lands  in  payment  of  its  debts ;  that  charter,  like  the  present,  gave 
the  States  no  power  of  taxation;  it  alk>wed  foreigners  to  hold 
stock ;  it  restrained  Congress  from  creatme  other  Banks.  It  gave 
also  exclusive  privileges,  and  in  all  particulars  it  was,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  message,  as  objectionable  as  that  now  existing. 
That  Bank  continued  twenty  years.  In  1816,  the  present  insti- 
tution was  established,  and  has  been,  ever  since,  in  lull  operadon. 
Now,  Sir,  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  such 
institutions,  has  been  contested  in  every  manner  known  to  our 
Constitution  and  laws.  The  forms  of  the  Government  furnbh  no 
new  mode,  in  which  to  try  this  question.  It  has  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again,  in  Congress ;  it  has  been  arped  and  solemnly 
adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court;  every  President,  except  the 

Cisent,  has  considered  it  a  settled  question ;  many  of  the  State 
gislatures  have  instructed  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the  Bank  p 
the  tribunals  of  the  States,  in  every  instance,  have  supported  its 
Constitutionality ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute,  the  general 
public  opmion  of  the  country  has  at  all  times  given,  and  does 
now  give,  its  full  sanction  and  approbation  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  as  being  a  Constitutk>nal  power.  There  has  been  no 
opinion,  questioning  the  power,  expressed  or  intimated,  at  any 
time,  by  either  House  of  Congress,  by  any  President,  or  ly  any 
respectable  judicial  tribunal.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  practice  of  near 
forty  years ;  if  these  repeated  exercises  of  the  power ;  if  this  solemn 
adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  tne  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  public  opinion,-^o  not  settle  the  question,  how  is 
any  question  ever  to  be  settled,  about  which  any  one  may  choose 
to  raise  a  doubt  f  The  argunient  of  the  message,  upon  the  Con- 
gressional precedents,  is  either  a  bold  and  gross  fallacy,  or  else  it 
is  an  assertion  without  proofs,  and  against  known  facts.  The 
message  admits,  that,  in  1791,  Congress  decided  in  favor  of  a 
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Bank ;  but  it  adds  that  another  Congrees,  in  181 1,  decided 
it.  Now,  if  it  be  meant  that,  in  1811,  Congress  decided  i^aiost 
the  Bank  im  Camtitutumal  ground^  then  the  assertion  is  wholly 
incorrect,  and  against  notorious  facu  It  is  perfectly  well  known, 
that  many  members,  in  both  Houses,  voted  against  the  Bank,  ia 
1811,  who  had  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  Constitutional  power  of 
Congress.  They  were  entirely  governed  by  other  reasons  givea 
at  the  time.  I  appeal,  Sir,  to  the  honorable  member  from  Maryland 
(Gen.  Smith),  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  voted 
against  the  Bank,  whether  he,  and  others,  who  were  on  the  same 
side,  did  not  give  those  votes  on  other  n^ell-kaown  grounds,  and 
not  at  all  on  the  Constitutional  ground  ? 

[Gren.  Smith  here  rose^  an(l  said,  tiiat  he  yoted  against  the  Bank  in  1811,  hut 
not  at  all  on  Constitutional  grounds,  and  had  no  douht  such  was  ihe  case  with 
other  members.] 

We  all  know,  Sir  (continaed  Mr.  Webster),  the  fact  to  be  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  stated  it*  Every  man  who  re- 
collects, or  who  has  read,  the  political  occurrences  of  that  day, 
knows  it  Therefore,  if  the  message  intaids  to  say  that,  in  181 1, 
Congress  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  Qmttkniianal  power, 
the  declaration  b  unwanranted— ^  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
lEacts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  only  intends  to  say,  thai  Congress 
decided  against  the  proposition  then  before  it,  on  some  oiher 
grounds,  then  it  alleges  that  which  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose. 
The  argument,  then,  either  assumes  for  truth  that  which  is  not 
true,  or  else  the  whole  statement  is  immaterial  and  futile.  But 
whatever  value  others  may  attach  lo  this  argument,  the  message 
tiiinks  so  highly  of  it,  that  it  proceeds  to  repeat  it.  <<  One  Con- 
cress,"  it  says,  '^  in  1815,  decided  against  a  Bank ;  another,  in  1816, 
decided  in  its  favor.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent,  therefore, 
which,  if  its  authority  were  admitted,  ought  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the 
act  before  me."  Now,  Sir,  since  it  is  known  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  should  remain  unknown  to  the 
President,  that  Congress  did  not  decide  against  a  Bank  in  1815. 
On  the  contrary,  that  very  Congress  passed  a  bill  ibr  erecting  a 
Bank,  by  very  large  makHities.  In  one  form,  it  is  true,  the  bitt 
fiiiled  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ;  but  the  vote  was  recon- 
sidered, the  bill  recommitted,  and  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twent;/  to  thirty-nine.  There  is,  therefore,  not  only 
Qo  solid  ground,  but  not  even  any  plausible  pretence,  for  the  as- 
sertion that  Congress,  in  1815,  decided  against  the  Bank.  That 
very  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  create  a  Bank,  and  its  decision, 
therefore,  is  precisely  tlie  other  way,  and  is  a  direct  practk^al  pre- 
cedent in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  power.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  Constitutional  argument  which  deals,  in  this  way,  with  his- 
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lorical  facts?  When  the  message  declares,  as  it  does  declare, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  precedent  which  ought  to  weigh  in  favor 
of  the  power,  it  sets  at  nought  repeated  acts  of  Congress  affirming 
the  power,  and  it  also  states  other  acts,  which  were  in  fact,  and 
which  are  well  known  to  have  heen,  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  message  represents  them.  There  is  not.  Sir,  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  any  Senate  or  any  House  of  Representatives, 
ever  assembled  under  the  Constitution,  contained  a  majority  that 
doubted  the  Constitutional  existence  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
establish  a  Bank.  Whenever  the  question  has  arisen,  and  has 
been  decided,  it  has  been  always  decided  one  way.  The  legis- 
lative precedents  all  assert  and  maintain  the  power ;  and  these  le* 
gislative  precedents  have  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  almost  forty 
years.  They  settle  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
sanction  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question  so  far  as  these  ends 
can  ever  be  accomplished  by  any  legislative  precedents  whatever* 
But  the  President  does  not  admit  the  authority  of  precedent 
Sir,  I  have  always  foimd,  that  those  who  habitually  deny  most 
vehemently  the  general  force  of  precedent,  and  assert  most  strong- 
ly the  supremacy  of  private  opinion,  are  yet,  of  all  men,  most  te- 
nacious of  that  very  authority  of  precedent,  whenever  it  happens 
to  be  in  their  favor.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  Sir,  upon  what  ground, 
except  that  of  precedent^  and  weced^  alaney  the  President's 
friends  have  placed  his  power  of  removal  from  office.  No  such 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  terms,  nor  any  where  inti- 
mated, throughout  the  whole  of  it ;  no  paragraph  or  clause  of  that 
instrument  recognizes  such  a  power.     To  say  the  least,  it  is  as 

Sestionable,  and  has  been  as  often  (]uestioned,  as  the  power  of 
(Ogress  to  create  a  Bank ;  and,  enlightened  by  what  has  passed 
under  our  own  observation,  we  now  see  that  it  is  of  all  powers 
the  most  capable  of  flagrant  abuse.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  again,  What 
becomes  of  this  power,  if  the  authority  of  precedent  be  taken 
away  ?  It  has  all  along  been  denied  to  exist ;  it  is  no  where  found 
in  the  Constitution ;  and  its  recent  exercise,  or — to  call  things  by 
their  right  names — its  recent  abuse,  has,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  rendered  good  men  either  cool  in  their  affections  toward 
the  (rovemment  of  their  country,  or  doubtful  of  its  long  continu- 
ance. Yet  this  power  has  precedent,  and  the  President  exercises 
it  We  know,  Sir,  that,  without  the  aid  of  that  precedent,  his  acts 
could  never  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  body,  even  at  a 
time  when  his  voice  was  somewhat  more  potential  here  than  it 
BOW  is,  or,  as  I  trast,  ever  again  will  be.  Does  the  President, 
then,  reject  the  authority  of  all  precedent  except  what  it  is  suitable 
lo  his  own  purposes  to  use  ?  And  does  he  use,  witliout  stint  or 
measure,  aU  precedents  which  may  augment  his  own  power,  or 
grutify  his  own  wishes? 


But»  if  the  President  tluoks  lighdy  of  tue  authority  of  Congress, 
in  construing  the  Constitution,  he  thinks  still  more  lightly  of  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  asserts  a  right  of  individual 
judgment,  on  Constitutional  questions,  which  b  totally  inconsistent 
with  any  proper  administration  of  the  Government,  or  any  regular 
execution  of  the  laws.  Social  disorder,  entire  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  individual  rights  and  individual  duties,  the  cessation  of 
kgal  authority,  confusion,  the  dissolution  of  free  government  I— 
all  these  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  message,  whenever  they  shall  be  carried  to  their  full 
•stent.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  final  decision  of 
Constitutional  questions  belonged  to  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal. 
The  very  nature  of  free  government,  it  has  been  supposed,  enjoins 
ibis;  and  our  Constitution,  moreover,  has  been  understood  so  to 
provide,  clearly  and  expressly.  It  is  true,  that  pach  branch  of 
the  Legislature  has  an  undoubted  right,  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, to  consider  the  Constitutionality  of  a  law  proposed  to  be 
passed.  This  b  naturally  a  part  of  its  duty ;  and  neither  branch 
can  be  compelled  to  pass  any  law,  or  do  any  other  act,  which  it 
deems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  Constitutional  power.  The 
President  has  the  same  right,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  his  ap- 
proval; for  he  is,  doubdess,  bound  to  consider,  in  all  cases, 
whether  such  bill  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution,  and  whether 
be  can  approve  it  consistently  with  hb  oath  of  office.  But  when 
a  law  has  oeen  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  by^  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  now  no  longer  in  the  power,  either  of  the  same  Pres- 
ident, or  hb  successors,  to  say  whether  the  law  is  Constitutional 
or  not.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  it ;  he  b  not  at  liberty 
to  feel  or  to  affect  '^  Constitutional  scruples,^  and  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment himself  on  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  Government,  and 
to  nullify  it,  if  he  so  chooses.  After  a  law  has  passed  through 
all  the  requisite  forms ;  after  it  has  received  the  requisite  leeisla- 
tive  sanction  and  the  executive  approval,  the  question  of  its  Con- 
stitutionality then  becomes  a  judicial  question,  and  a  judicial  ques- 
tion alone.  In  the  courts  that  question  may  be  rused,  aigued, 
apd  adjudged ;  it  can  be  adjudged  no  where  else. 

The  President  b  as  much  l^und  by  the  law  as  anjr  private  cit- 
izen, and  can  no  more  contest  its  validity  than  any  private  citizen. 
He  may  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  and  so  may  a  private  citizen ; 
but  bodi  do  it  at  their  own  peril,  and  neither  of  them  can  settle 
the  question  of  its  validity.  The  Pre^dent  may  say  a  law  is  un- 
constitutional, but  he  is  not  the  judge.  Who  is  to  decide  that 
question?  The  judiciary,  alone,  possess  this  unquestionable  and 
hitherto  unquestioned  right.  The  judiciary  is  the  Constitutional 
tribunal  of  appeal,  for  the  citizens,  against  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  in  regard  to  the  Constitutionality  of  laws.    It  has  this 
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jurisdiction  expressly  conferred  upon  it,  and  when  it  has  decided 
the  question,  its  judgment  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  all  judg- 
ments that  are  final,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  be  conclu- 
sive. Hitherto,  this  opinion,  and  a  correspondent  practice,  have 
prevailed,  in  America,  with  all  wise  and  considerate  men.  If  it 
were*  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  government  of  laws ;  but  we 
should  all  live  under  the  government,  the  rule,  the  caprices,  of  in- 
dividuals. If  we  depart  firom  the  observance  of  these  salutary- 
principles,  the  executive  power  becomes  at  once  purely  despotic ; 
for  the  President,  if  the  principle  and  the  reasoning  of  the  mes- 
sage be  sound,  may  either  execute,  or  not  execute,  the  laws  of  the 
land,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  He  may  refuse  to  pat 
into  execution  one  law,  pronounced  valid  by  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  yet  execute  another,  which  may  have  been  by 
Constitutional  authority  pronounced  vc»d.  On  the  argument  of 
die  message,  the  President  of  the  United  States  holds,  under  a  new 
pretence,  and  a  new  name,  a  dispensing  power  over  the  laws,  as 
absolute  as  was  claimed  by  James  the  Second  of  England,  a  month 
before  he  was  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom.  That  which  is  now 
claimed  for  the  President,  is,  m  truth,  nothing  less,  and  nothing 
else,  than  the  old  dimnsing  power  asserted  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land m  the  worst  of  times — the  very  climax,  indeed,  of  all  the 
preposterous  pretensions  of  the  Tador  and  the  Stuart  races.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  President,  although  Con- 
gress may  have  passed  a  law,  and  although  the  Supreme  Court 
may  have  pronounced  it  Constittftionffl,  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  no 
law  at  all,  rf  he,  in  hfa  good  pleasare,  sees  fit  to  deny  it  effect ;  in 
other  words,  to  repeal  and  annul  it.  Sir,  no  President,  and  no 
public  man,  ever  before  advanced  such  doctrines  in  the  face  of  the 
nation.  TTiere  never  before  was  a  moment  in  which  any  President 
would  have  been  tolerated  in  asserting  such  a  claim  to  despotic 
power.  After  Congress  has  passed  Ae  law,  and  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  pronounced  its  judgment,  on  the  very  point  in 
controversy,  the  President  has  set  up  his  own  private  judgment 
against  its  Constitutional  interpretation.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
Sir,  that  it  is  the  present  law,  it  is  the  act  of  1816,  it  is  the  present 
charter  of  the  Bank,  which  the  President  pronounces  to  be  un- 
constitutional. It  is  no  Bank  to  be  created,  it  is  no  law  proposed 
to  be  passed,  which  he  denounces ;  it  is  the  law  now  existing^ 
passed  by  Congress,  approved  by  President  Madison,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he 
now  declares  unconstitutional,  and  which,  of  course,  so  far  as  it 
may  depend  on  him,  cannot  be  executed.  If  these  opinions  of 
the  President's  be  maintained,  there  is  an  end  of  all  law  and  all  ju- 
dicial authority.  Statutes  are  but  recommendations,  judgments  no 
more  than  opinions.     Both  are  equally  destitute  of  binding  force. 

VOL.   11.  15  K* 
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Such  an  universal  power  as  is  now  claimed  for  bim,  a  power  of 
judging  over  the  laws,  and  over  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal,  is 
nothing  else  than  pure  despotism.  If  conceded  to  him,  it  makes 
him,  at  once,  what  Louis  the  Fourteenth  proclaimed  himself  to  be^ 

j  when  he  said,  "  I  am  thb  Statk." 

'  The  Supreme  Court  has  unanimously  declared  and  adjudged 
that  the  existing  Bank  is  created  by  a  Constitutional  law  of  Con- 
gress. As  has  been  before  observed,  this  Bank,  so.  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  is  like  that  which  was  established 
m  1791,  by  Washington,  and  sanctioned  by  the  great  men  of  that 
day.  In  every  form,  therefore,  in  which  the  question  can  be 
raised,  it  has  been  nused,  and  has  been  setded.  Every  process 
and  every  mode  of  trial,  known  to  the  Consdtution  and  laws,  has 
been  exhausted ;  and  always,  and  without  exception,  the  decision 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law.  But  all  this  practice, 
all  this  ]H-ecedent,  all  this  public  approbation,  all  this  solemn  adju-« 
dication  directly  on  the  point,  b  to  be  disregarded,  and  rejected, 
and  the  Constitutional  power  flatly  denied.  And,  Sir,  if  we  are 
startled  at  this  conclusion,  our  surprise  will  not  be  lessened  when 
we  examine  the  argument  by  which  it  is  maintained. 

By  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  authorized  to  pass  all  laws 
<< necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  its  own  legislative  powers 
bto  efl^t.  Congress  has  deemed  a  Bank  to  be  "  necessary  and 
proper"  for  these  purposes,  and  it  has  therefore  established  a 
bank.  But,  although  the  law  has  been  passed,  and  the  Bank  estab- 
Ibhed,  and  the  Constitutional  validity  of  its  charter  solemnly  ad- 
judged, yet  the  President  pronounces  it  unconstihUionM^  be- 
cause some  of  the  powers  bestowed  on  the  Bank  are,  in  his  optV 
ion,  not  necessary  or  proper.  It  would  appear,  that  powers, 
which,  in  1791  and  in  1816,  in  the  time  of  Washington  and  in 
the  time  of  Madison,  were  deemed  ^^  necessary  and  proper,"  are 
no  longer  to  be  so  regarded,  and  therefore  the  Bank  is  unconsti- 
itUional  It  has  reaUy  come  to  this,  inai  the  Constitutionciity  of  a 
Bank  is  to  depend  upon  the  opinion  which  one  particular  man 
may  form  of  the  utility  or  necessity  of  some  of  the  clauses  in  its 
charter!  If  that  individual  chooses  to  think  that  a  particular 
power  contained  in  the  charter  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper  conr 
stittUion  of  the  Bank,  then  the  act  is  unconstitutional ! 

Hitherto  it  has  always  been  supposed,  that  the  question  was  of 
a  vei^  different  nature.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  policy  of 
granung  a  particular  charter  may  be  materially  dependent  on  the 
structure,  and  organization,  and  powers  of  the  proposed  institution. 
But  its  general  Constitutionality  has  never  before  been  understood 
to  turn  on  such  points.  This  would  be  making  its  Constitudonality 
depend  on  subordinate  questions,  on  questions  of  expediency,  and 
questions  of  detail ;  upon  that  which  one  man  may  think  necessary, 
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and  another  may  not.  If  the  Constitutioiial  questioD  were  nnade  to 
hinge  on  matters  of  this  kind,  bow  could  it  eyer  be  decided  ?  AU 
would  depend  on  conjecture,  on  the  complexional  feeling,  on  the 
prejudices,  on  the  passions  of  individuals ;  on  more  or  less  practi- 
cal skill,  or  correct  judgment,  in  regard  to  Banking  operations, 
among  those  wlio  should  be  the  judges ;  on  the  impulse  of 
momentary  interests,  party  objects,  or  penooal  purposes.  Put 
the  question,  in  this  manner,  to  a  court  of  seven  judges,  to  decide 
whetiiera  particular  Bank  was  Consututional,  and  it  might  be  doubt- 
ful whether  thej^  could  come  to  any  result,  as  they  might  well  hold 
very  various  opinions  on  the  practical  utility  of  many  clauses  of  the 
charter. 

The  question,  in  that  case,  would  be,  not  whether  the  Bank,  in 
Its  general  frame,  character  and  objects,  was  a  proper  instrument 
to  carry  into  effect  tbe  powers  of  the  Government ;  but  whether  the 

Krticuiar  powers,  direct  or  incidental,  conferred  on  a  particular 
nk,  were  better  cakulated  than  all  others  to  give  success  to  its 
operations.  For  if  not,  then  tbe  charter  would  be  unwarranted, 
according  to  this  sort  of  reasoning,  by  tbe  Constitution*  This  mode 
of  ooDStruing  the  Constitution  is  certainly  a  novel  discovery.  Its 
merits  belong  entirely  to  the  President  and  his  advisers.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule  of  interpretatbn,  if  the  President  should  be  of 
opmion,  that  the  capital  of  tbe  Bank  was  laner,  by  a  thousand 
dollars,  than  it  ought  to  be ;  or  that  the  time  lor  the  continuance 
of  the  charter  was  a  year  too  long ;  or  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
require  it,  under  penalty,  to  pay  specie ;  or  needless  to  provide 
for  punishiog,  as  ibrgery,  the  counterfeiting  of  its  bills,-— either  of 
these  reasons  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  charter,  in  his  opin- 
ion, unconstitutional,  invalid,  and  nugatory.  This  is  a  legitimate 
conclusion  from  tlie  argument.  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  has 
certainly  never  before  been  taken.  This  strain  of  reasoning  has 
hitherto  not  been  beard,  within  the  halls  of  Congress,  nor  h^s  any 
one  ventured  upon  it  before  the  tribunals  of  justice.  Tbe  first  ex- 
hibition, its  first  appearance,  as  an  argument,  is  in  a  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  that  mode  of  construing  the  Constitution,  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1791,  and  approved  by  Washington, 
and  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  affirmed  by  the  practice  of  nearly  forty  years,  the 
question  upon  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Bank  involves  two  m- 
quiries:  first,  whether  a  Bank,  in  its  general  character,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  objects  with  which  Banks  are  usually  connected, 
be,  in  itself,  a  fit  means,  a  suitable  instrument,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Government.  If  it  be  so,  then  the  second, 
and  tlie  only  other  question  is,  whether  the  powers  given  in  a  par- 
ticular charter  are  appropriate  for  a  Bank.    If  they  are  powers 


which  are  appropriaite  for  a  Bank* — ^powers  which  Congress  may 
fiurly  consider  to  be  useful  to  the  Bank  or  the  country — then  Con- 
gress may  confer  these  powere ;  because  the  discretion  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  framiBg  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  belongs  to  Congress. 
One  man  may  think  the  granted  powers  not  indispensable  to  the 
particular  Bank ;  another  may  suppose  them  injudicious,  or  injuri- 
ous ;  a  third  may  imagine-  that  other  powers,  if  granted  in  their 
steady  would  be  more  beneficial ;  but  all  these  are  matters  of  expe- 
diency, about  which  men  may  diftr ;  and  the  power  of  deciding 
upon  them  belongs  to  Congress. 

I  again  repeat,  Sir,  that  if,  for  reasons  of  this  kind,  the  President 
sees  fit  to  negative  a  bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inexpedient  or 
inpoliiicy  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.  But  remember.  Sir,  that  we  are 
now  on  the  Constitutiottai  question ;  remember,  that  the  ail- 
ment of  the  Plpesident  is,  that,  because  powers  were  grven  to  the 
Bank  by  the  charter  of  1816,  which  he  thinks  not  necessary,  that 
charter  is  tmconstttvUional,  Now,  Sir,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  or 
rather  it  was  not  denied  or  doubted  before  this  message  came  to 
us,  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  Bank,  the  powers  and  duties  of  that 
Bank  must  be  prescribed  in  the  law  creating  it  Nobody  but 
Congress,  it  has  been  thought,  could  grant  these  powers  and  priv- 
ileges, or  prescribe  their  hmitations.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
message  pretty  plainly  intimates,  that  the  President  should  have 
heen^rst  consulted,  and  that  he  should  have  had  the  framing  of 
the  bill ;  but  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  that  order  of  things  in 
enacting  laws,  nor  do  I  know  a  parallel  to  this  claim,  thus  now 
brought  forward,  except  that,  in  some  peculiar  cases  in  England, 
highly  aflfecting  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  assent  of  the  monarch 
is  necessary,  before  either  the  house  of  peers,  or  his  majesty's 
faithful  commons,  are  permitted  to  act  upon  the  subject,  or  to  en- 
tertain its  consideration.  But  supposing,  Sir,  that  our  accustomed 
forms  and  our  republican  principles  are  still  to  be  followed,  and 
that  a  law  creating  a  Bank  is,  like  all  other  laws,  to  originate  with 
Congress,  and  that  the  President  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  till  it 
is  presented  for  his  approval, — ^tben  it  is  clear  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a  proposed  Bank,  and  all  the  terms  and  conditions  an- 
nexed to  it,  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  settled  by  Congress. 

This  power,  if  Constitutional  at  all,  is  only  Constitutional  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  Any  where  else,  its  exercise  would  be  plain 
usurpation,  if,  then,  the  authority  to  decide  what  powers  ought  to 
be  granted  to  a  Bank,  belong  to  Congress,  and  Congress  shall  have 
exercised  that  power,  it  would  seem  little  better  than  absurd  to 
say,  that  its  act,  nevertheless,  would  be  unconstitutional  and  invalid, 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  a  third  party,  it  had  misjudged,  on  a  question 
of  expediency,  in  the  arrangement  of  details.  According  to  such 
a  mode  of  reasoning,  a  mistake  in  the  exerdse  of  jurisdiction  takes 
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away  the  jurisdictiOD.  If  Congress  dedde  nght,  ks  decision  may 
stand ;  if  it  decide  wrong,  its  decision  is  nugatory ;  and  whether  ita 
decision  be  right  or  wrons,  another  is  to  judge,  although  the  origin 
nal  power  of  making  the  deeinon  mutt  be  aUowea  to  be  «M?tt- 
noein  in  Congress^  This  is  the  end  to  which  the  argument  of  the 
message  will  conduct  its  followers. 

Sir,  in  considering  the  authority  of  Congress  to  invest  the  Bank 
with  the  particular  powers  granted  to  it,  the  inquiry  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  how  appropriate  these  powers  are,  but  whether  they  be 
at  all  appropriate  ;  whether  they  come  within  the  range  of  a  just  and 
honest  discretion ;  whether  Congress  mav  fairly  esteem  them  to  be 
necessary.  The  question  is  not,  Are  they  the  fittest  means,  the 
best  means,  or  whether  the  Bank  might  not  be  establbhed  without 
them  ?  But  the  Question  is,  Are  they  such  as  Congress,  bonajide^ 
may  have  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  end  ?  If  any  other  rule 
were  to  be  adopted,  nothing  could  ever  be  settled.  A  law  would 
be  constitutional  to-day  and  unconstitutional  to-morrow.  Its  con- 
stitutionality would  altc^ether  depend  upon  individual  opinion,  on 
a  matter  of  mere  expediency.  Indeed,  such  a  case  as  that  is  now 
actually  before  us.  Mr.  Madison  deemed  the  powers  given  to  the 
Bank,  m  its  present  charter,  proper  and  necessary.  He  held  the 
Bank,  therefore,  to  be  Constitutional  But  the  present  President, 
not  acknowledging  that  the  power  of  deciding  on  these  points  rests 
with  Congress,  nor  with  Congress  and  the  then  President,  but 
setting  up  his  own  opinions  as  the  standard,  declares  the  law,  now 
in  being,  unconsdtutional,  because  the  powers  granted  by  it  are,  in 
his  estimation,  not  necessary  and  proper.  I  pray  to  be  informed, 
Sir,  whether,  upon  similar  grounds  of  reasoning,  the  President's 
own  scheme  for  a  Bank,  if  Congress  should  do  so  unlikely  a  thing 
as  to  adopt  it,  would  not  become  unconstitutional  also,  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  his  successor  should  hold  A»  Bank  in  as  li^ht  esteem 
as  he  holds  those  established  under  the  auspices  of  Washington  and 
Madison  ? 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  message  be  well  founded,  it  is  clear  that 
the  charter  of  the  existing  Bank  is  not  a  law.  The  Bank  has  no 
legal  existence ;  it  is  not  responsiUe  to  Government ;  it  has  no 
authority  to  act ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  an  agent ;  the  President 
may  treat  it  as  a  nullity,  to-morrow ;  withdraw  from  it  all  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  and  set  afloat  all  the  existing  nadonal  arrangements 
of  revenue  and  finance.  It  is  enough  to  state  these  monstrous 
consequences,  to  show  that  the  doctrine,  principles,  and  pretensions 
of  the  message,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  government  of  laws. 
If  that  which  Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
sanctuMied,  be  not  the  law  of  the  land,  then  the  reign  of  law  has 
ceased,  and  the  reign  of  individual  opinion  has  already  begun. 

The  President,  b  his  commentary  on  the  details  of  the  existing 
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Bunk  charter,  oadertakes  to  prove  that  one  j^ovifflon,  and  another 
provision,  is  not  fidcessary  and  proper ;  beoause,  as  he  thinks,  the 
same  objects,  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  might  have 
been  better  attained  in  another  nxxle ;  and  therefore  such  provis- 
ions are  not  necessary,  and  so  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. 
Does  not  this  show,  that,  according  to  his  own  mode  of  reasoning, 
his  own  scheme  would  not  be  Constitutional,  since  another  scheme, 
which  probably  most  people  would  think  a  better  one,  might  be 
substituted  for  it  ?  Perhaps,  in  any  Bank  charter,  there  may  be  no 
provisions  which  may  be  justly  re|arded  as  absohUdy  ttidupen- 
sabk ;  since  it  is  probable,  that  for  any  of  them  some  others 
might  be  substituted.  No  Bank,  therefcure,  ever  could  be  estab- 
lished ;  because  there  never  has  been,  and  never  could  be,  any 
eharter,  of  which  every  provision  should  appear  to  be  indispensable, 
or  neoessarv  and  proper,  in  the  judgment  of  every  individual. 
To  admit,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  a  Consdtutkmal  Bank,  and 
yet  to  contend  (or  such  a  mode  of  judging  of  its  proviskms  and 
details  as  the  message  adopts,  involves  an  lUDSurdity.  Any  charter 
which  may  be  framed,  may  be  taken  up,  and  each  power  con- 
ferred by  It  successively  denied,  on  the  ground,  Aat,  m  regard  to 
each,  either  no  such  power  is  "  necessary  or  proper ''  in  a  Bank,  or, 
whk^h  is  the  same  thing  in  eibct,  some  other  power  might  be 
sobstituied  for  it,  and  supply  its  p^e.  That  can  never  be  neoa* 
iof^,  in  the  sense  in  wmch  the  message  underatands  that  tenii, 
which  may  be  diq^ensed  with;  and  it  oannoC  be  said  that  aor 
power  may  not  be  dispensed  with,  if  there  be  some  others,  whk» 
roisht  be  substi^ted  tor  it,  and  which  would  accompiish  the  same 
ena.  Therefore,  no  Bank  could  ever  be  Constitiitk)nal ;  because 
none  could  be  established  which  should  not  contain  some  proviso- 
ions  which  might  have  been  omitted,  and  their  place  suppued  by 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  understood  the  true  and  well-establishedl 
doctrine  to  be,  that,  after  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  competent 
for  Conc!;ress  to  establish  a  Bank,  then  it  follows,  that  it  may  create 
such  a  Bank  as  it  judges,  in  its  (Uscretien,  to  be  best,  and  invest  it 
with  all  such  power  as  it  may  deem  6t  and  suitable ;  with  tlni 
limitation,  always,  that  all  is  to  be  done  in  the  bona  fide  esecutkin  of 
the  power  to  create  a  Bank.  If  the  granted  powirrs  are  appropci- 
ate  to  the  professed  end,  so  that  the  granting  of  them  cannot  be 
regarded  as  usurpatk)n  of  authority  by  Congress,  or  an  evasion  of 
CG«stitutional  restrictions  under  color  of,  estaUishing  a  Bank,  then 
the  charter  is  Constitutional,  whether  these  powers  be  thought  in- 
di^ensable  by  others  or  not,  or  whether  even  Congress  itself  deemed 
Ihem  absolutely  indispensable,  or  only  thought  them  fit  and  suitable ; 
or  whedier  they  are  more  or  less  appropriate  to  their  end.  h 
is  enough  that  they  are  appropriate;  it  b  enough  that  they  are 
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luited  to  produce  tb«  effects  designed ;  and  no  comparison  is  lo  be 

institiuedy  in  order  to  try  their  ConstitutionalltVi  between  them  and 
others  which  may  be  suggested.  A  caseiy  analogous  to  the  present, 
is  found  in  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  mail. 
Tlie  Constitution  says  no  more  than  that  ^'  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  f  and,  in  the  general 
clause,  "all  powers  necessary  and  proper"  to  give  effect  to  this. 
In  the  execution  of  this  power,  Congress  has  protected  the  mail, 
by  providing  that  robbery  of  it  shall  be  punished  with  death.  Is 
this  infliction  of  capital  punishment  Constitutional  ?  Certainly  it  is 
iioC,  unless  it  be  both  ''proper  and  necessary."  The  President 
may  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper ;  the  law,  then,  according  to 
the  system  of  reasoning  enforced  in  the  message,  is  of  no  binding 
force,  and  the  President  may  disobey  it,  and  refuse  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the  general  object,  the  sub- 
ject-matter, properly  belong  to  Congress,  all  its  incidents  belong  to 
Congress  also.  If  Congress  is  to  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads,  it  may,  for  that  end,  adopt  one  set  of  regulations  or  another; 
and  either  would  be  Constitutional,  So  the  details  of  one  Bank 
are  as  Constitutional  as  those  of  another,  if  they  are  confined,  fairly 
and  honesdy,  to  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  institution,  and  ren- 
dering it  useful.  One  Bavk  b  as  Constitutional  as  another  Bank. 
If  Congress  possess  the  power  to  make  a  Bank,  it  possesses  the  power 
to  make  it  efficient,  and  competent  to  produce  the  good  expected 
iirom  it.  It  may  clothe  it  with  all  such  power  and  privileges,  not 
otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  as  may  be  necessary, 
m  its  own  judgment,  to  make  it  what  Government  deems  it  should 
be.  It  may  confer  on  it  such  immunities  as  may  induce  individ- 
uals to  become  stockholders,  and  to  furnish  the  capital ;  and  since 
the  extent  of  these  immunities  and  privileges  is  matter  of  discretion, 
and  matter  of  opinion,  Congress  only  can  decide  it,  because  Con- 
gress alone  can  Irame  or  grant  the  charter.  A  charter,  thus  granted 
to  bdividuals,  becomes  a  contract  with  them,  upon  their  compli- 
ance with  its  terms.  The  Bank  becomes  an  agent,  bound  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  entitled  to  certain  stipulated  rights  and 
privileges,  in  compensation  for  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties ; 
and  all  these  stipulations,  so  long  as  they  are  appropriate  to  the 
object  professed,  and  not  repugnant  to  any  other  Constitutional  in- 
junction, are  entirely  within  the  competency  of  Congress.  And 
yet,  Sir,  the  message  of  the  President  toils  through  all  the  com- 
mon-place topics  of  monopoly,  the  right  of  taxation,  the  sufl^erine 
of  the  poor^  and  the  arrogance  of  the  rich,  with  as  much  painfiu 
effort,  as  if  one,  or  another,  or  all  of  them,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Constitutional  question. 

What  is  called  the  "  monopoly  "  is  made  the  subject  of  repeat- 
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ed  rehearsal,  in  terms  of  special  complaint.  Bj  this  ''  monopoly,^ 
I  suppose,  is  understood  the  restriction  contained  in  the  charter, 
that  Congress  shall  not,^during  the  twenty  years,  create  another 
Bank.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask.  Who  would  think  of  creating  a  Bank, 
inviting  stockholders  into  it,  with  targe  investments,  imposing  upon 
it  heavy  duties,  as  connected  with  the  Government,  receiving  some 
miUions  of  dollars  as  a  btmtUy  or  premium,  and  yet  retaining  the 
power  of  granting,  the  next  day,  another  charter,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  whole  value  of  the  first  ? — If  this  be  an  unconstitutk>Dal 
restraint  on  Congress,  the  Constitution  must  be  strangely  at  vari« 
ance  with  the  dictates  both  of  good  sense  and  sound  mords.  Did 
not  the  first  Bank  of  tlie  United  States  contain  a  similar  restrictmn  ? 
And  have  not  the  States  granted  Bank  charters,  with  a  condition, 
that  if  the  charter  should  be  accepted,  they  would  not  grant  otiiers? 
States  have  certainly  done  so ;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  no 
hanuSf  or  premium,  was  paid  at  all ;  but  from  the  mere  desire  to  give 
efi^ect  to  tne  charter,  by  inducing  individuals  to  accept  it  and  organ- 
ize the  institution.  The  President  dechres  that  this  restriction  ia 
not  necessary  to  die  efllciency  (^  the  Bank ;  but  that  is  the  yeiy 
thine  which  Coneress  and  hb  predecessor  in  office  were  called  od 
to  decide,  and  which  they  dia  decide,  when  the  one  passed  and 
the  other  approved  the  act  And  he  has  now  no  more  authority 
to  pronounce  his  judgment  on  that  act  than  any  other  individual  in 
society.  It  is  not  his  province  to  decide  on  the  ConstituticMiality  of 
statutes  which  Congress  has  passed,  and  his  predecessors  approved 
There  is  another  sentiment,  in  this  part  of  the  message,  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  a  paper  which  is  sup* 
posed,  whoever  may  have  drawn  it  up,  to  have  passed  under  the 
review  of  professional  characters.  The  message  declares  that  this 
limitation  to  create  no  other  Bank  is  unconstitutional,  because,  al- 
though Congress  may  use  the  discretion  vested  in  them,  "they 
may  not  limit  the  discretion  of  their  successors."  This  reason  is 
almost  too  superficial  to  require  an  answer.  Every  one,  at  all  ac- 
customed to  the  consideration  of  such  subjects,  knows  that  every 
Congress  can  bind  its  successors  to  the  same  extent  that  it  can 
bind  itself:  the  power  of  Congress  is  always  the  same ;  the  author- 
ity of  law  always  the  same.  It  is  true,  we  speak  of  the  twentieth 
Congress,  and  the  twenty-first  Congress ;  but  this  is  only  to  denote 
the  period  of  time,  or  to  mark  the  successive  organizations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  successive  periodical  elec- 
tions of  its  members.  As  a  politic  body,  as  the  legislative  power 
of  the  Government,  Congress  is  always  continuous,  always  identi- 
cal. A  particular  Congress,  as  we  speak  of  it, — for  instance, 
the  present  Congress, — can  no  farther  restrain  itself  from  d(Hng 
what  it  may  choose  to  do  at  the  next  session,  than  it  can  re- 
strain any  succeeding  Congress  from  doing  what  it  may  choose. 
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Any  Congress  may  repeal  the  act  or  hw  of  its  predecessor,  if  in 
m  nature  it  be  repealable,  just  as  it  may  repeal  its  own  act ;  and  if 
a  lawy  or  an  act,  be  irrepealable  in  its  nafture,  it  can  no  more  be  re* 
pealed  by  a  subsequent  Concross  than  by  that  which  passed  it. 
All  this  is  iamiliar  to  every  body.  And  Congress,  like  erery  oth- 
er Le^abturey  often  passes  acts  wlncb^  being  in  the  nature  of  grants, 
or  contracts,  are  irrepealable  ever  afterwards.  The  message,  in  a 
strain  ot  argument  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  ordinary  re- 

rt,  dedares  that  this  restriction  on  the  power  of  Congress,  as  to 
establishnient  of  other  Banks,  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  amend 
the  CooatitiitMXi  by  an  act  of  le^slation.  The  reason  on  which 
this  observatkm  purports  to  be  founded,  is,  that  Congress,  by  the 
Gonstituticm,  is  to  Imve  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  when  the  Bank  charter  declares  that  Congress 
will  create  no  new  Bank  withb  the  district,  it  annuls  thb  power  of 
exclusive  legislation !  I  must  say,  that  this  reasoning  hardly  rises 
hijl^  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  passing  notice.  It  would  be  doing  it 
too  much  credit  to  call  it  plausible.  No  one  needs  to  be  informed 
that  exdusive  power  of  legishtkxi  is  not  unlimited  power  of  legisla- 
tion ;  and  if  it  were,  how  can  that  legislative  power  be  unUroited 
that  cannot  restrain  itself;  that  cannot  bfaid  itself  by  contract? 
Whether  as  a  government,  or  as  an  individual,  that  being  is  fetter- 
ed and  restrained,  which  is  not  capable  of  binding  itself  by  ordinary 
obligation.  Every  legislature  bbds  itself,  whenever  it  makes  a 
grant,  enters  into  a  contract,  bestows  an  office,  or  does  any  other 
act  or  thing  which  is  m  its  nature  irrepealable.  And  this,  instead 
of  detracting  from  its  legislative  power,  is  one  of  the  modes  of  ez- 
eieising  that  power.  And  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  over 
the  O^rict  of  Columbia  would  not  be  foil  and  complete,  if  it 
.might  not  make  just  such  a  stipulation  as  the  Bank  charter  con- 


As  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  States,  about  which  the  message 
says  so  much,  the  proper  answer  to  all  it  says,  is,  that  the  States^ 
posieat  no  power  to  tax  any  instrument  of  the  Oovemment  of  tkef 
ihited  States.  It  was  no  part  of  their  power  before  the  Constitution,, 
and  they  derive  no  such  power  from  any  of  its  provisions.  It  is: 
nowhere  given  to  them.  Could  a  State  tax  the  coin  of  the* 
United  States,  at  the  mint  ?  Could  a  State  lay  a  stamp  tax  on 
the  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  on  custom- 
house papers?  Could  it  tax  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  or  the 
ships  of  war,  or  the  ordnance,  or  the  muniments  of  war,  of  the* 
United  States?  The  reason  that  these  cannot  be  taxed,  by  a 
State,  is,  that  they  are  means  and  instruments  of  the  Goverament 
of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  a  Bank,  exempt  from 
Slate  taxation,  takes  away  no  existing  ri^ht  in  a  State.  It  leaves 
it  all  it  ever  possessed.    But  the  comphmt  is,  that  the  Bank  eha»* 
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tor  does  not  coifif&r  the  power  of  taxatknw  Tfab,  ceiltndj,  tkoQ^ 
not  new  (for  the  sanie  argunieiit  was  uiced  here),  appetiv  to  mer 
to  be  a  straoee  mode  <^  asserting  and  nMtiBtaiaii^  State  drirts. 
The  power  of  taxation  is  a  soveetkii  powo-;  and  the  Preaidm^ 
and  those  who  think  with  Mbq^  are  of  epimen,  in  a:  giipen  eass^  thai 
this  soyereigp  power  should  he  confetted  on  the  Sttitesy  Ay  on.  Mi 
qf  Congress,  There  is^  if  I  BMStake  not^Siry  ae  Ihrie  oonqiliaiienc  tm 
Slate  sovereignty,  in  this  ideoi,  as  there  is  of  saand  GoiKtitutkNni 
doctrine.  Sovereign  r^ts,  heM  laoder  the  grant  of  ai»  act  of  Cow* 
giess,  present  a  propositioB  quite  new  ki  GoBstitutional  law. 

The  President  hnnself  even  admilB,  tbat  an  instranrnt  of  tbe 
Government  of  Ae  United  Slates  oi^ht  not^  as  sach,  ta  be  tased 
by  the  States ;  yet  he  oomends  for  SHds^  a  power  of  taxing  poptfr* 
ty  connected  with  this  instsooieBt,  and  essenoai  to  its  very  being, 
as  {daces  its  whole  existence  in  the  pleasiue  of  the  States,  k  is  doc 
enough  that  the  Stales  may  tax  all  the  property  of  all  their  owir 
citizens,  wherever  invested,  or  however  eanphiyed.  The  een»- 
pkint  is,  that  the  power  of  Stale  taxatbn  ddcs  reach  se  &r  as  to 
take  cognizance  over  penonaottf  of  Me  Siate,  stad  to  las  tksm  fee 
a  franchise,  lawiiifiy  exercised'  under  the  authority  of  the.  Uniied 
States.  Sir,  when  did  the  power  of  the  Slates,,  or  indeed  of  any 
Oovemnient,  go  ta  such  an  esteas  as  thai  ?  Clearly  seven.  The 
taxing  power  of  all  ooauaunities  is  neetssarily  and.  justly  Kaiissd  loi 
the  property  of  its  own  oitieens,  and  to  the  property  of  others,  hav- 
ing a  disdact  kseal  existence,,  as  pnoperty,  within  its  jurisdiBtbn ;  it 
msa  not  extend  to  ri^its,  and  lraochises>  rightly  exercised^  under 
the  authority  of  other  govemmenis,  nor  to  persons  beyond  its  ju- 
riadictkm.  As  the  dmsiiiaiim  has  left  the  taxing  power  of  the; 
Slates,  so  the  Bank  charter  leaves  it.  Congrsss  has  not  under- 
taken either  to  take  away,  or  to  confer,  a  taxing  power ;  nor  to 
enlarge,  or  to  restrain  it ;  if  it  were  to  do  either,  I  hardly  kooiw 
which  of  the  two  woold  be  the  least  excusable. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  Mr.  Presideat,  that  what  I  hove  new 
been  considerinr  are  the  Presidaat's  objections,  not  to  the  paiiay 
or  expediency,  but  lo  theGonstitatwnaHty  of  the  Bank ;  and  net  to 
the  Constitutioaality  oCany  «etD,or  proposedB«)k,boVoftheBank, 
as.  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has  long  existed.  H  the  fSreskient  had  de* 
cKned  to  approve  this  b31,  because  he  tfaoocht  the  original  charter 
uawiaely  granted,  and  tfae  Bank,  ki  point  or  poliey  and  expedien- 
cy, ofagectionableor  misdrievous,  and  in  that  view  only  had  suggests 
ed  the  reasons  nowui^ed  by  him,  his  argunieat,  however  inoon- 
clnsive,  wouM  have  been  inteBigiUe,  and  not,  in  its  whole  frame 
aad  scope,  inconsistent  widt  sH  well-established  fikst  principles. 
His  rejeetnn  of  the  btH,  in:  that  case,  would  have  been,  no  doubt, 
an  extraordinary  exercise  of  powers  but  it  would  have  been,  nev- 
nrthiili m, the exeieise  ef  apowaabdIsDging  to  his offiee, and  trust- 
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«d  by  the  CoiiilkMinB  to  bis  JkcreAaau  But  mhm  be  puis  fank 
an  mrmy  of  acgiioMBts,  suob  as  ibe  mesBaga  employs,  ooc  agpuaat 
the  eKpedieocy  of  tbe  Bank,  but  against  its  OooBtilutioDal  exists 
eaoe,  bsixiofeuDds  all  tiisltootioiis,  mixas  questioos  of  pobcy  aMi 
fiuestioos  of  uigbt  togetbar,  and  teriM  ^aU  Constitutioaai  restraiots 
iiOD  mera  matters  of  opbion.  As  far  as  iu  power  exteoib,  ekber 
io  ils  difed  effaots,  or  as  a  pteeedent,  tbe  message  not  ooly  unset- 
tles every  thing  which  has  been  settled,  binder  tbe  Constitution, 
but  would  showy  abo,  that  the  Constiiutioo  iiseif  as  utterly  inoaoa- 
ble  of  any  ixed  conslniction  or  de6nite  imarpaetation,  and  tout 
«bere  is  an  poasibili^  of  esiaUishing,  by  its  aoAarity,  any  practical 
I  on  ilbe  powem  of  ibe  fespemive  bcanebesof  tbe  Govemp- 


When  dM  message  denies,  as  it  doss,  fbe  mitbonty  of  tbe  Su^ 
pmme  Court  to  decide  on  Constitutional  ^piestboB,  k  effects,  so  far 
as  tbe  opinion  of  Che  Pfesideac  and  bis  authority  can  ^fiect,  a  com- 
pieie  change  in  ourGot^eaanMnt.  h  dees  two  tliingfs;  firBt,itco»- 
veris  Conitiltttional  limitaiioos  of  power  into  mere  mattefs  of  opinion, 
sad  then  it  sinkes  ibe  judiciai  deparHneot,  as  an  efficient  department, 
out  of  our  system.  But  the  message  by  no  means  slops  efvea  at 
Ibis  point.  Having  denied  to  Congress  the  autfaoiity  of  judging 
what  powers  naay  be  Cansiitnlienaily  conferved  on  a  Bank,  and 
batriog  erected  tilie  judgpnenc  of  the  Preakleot  himself  into  a  stand- 
ard, Sf  which  to  try  tbe  Constitutional  cbamoter  of  such  powen, 
and  having  denounced  the  autbecity  of  tbe  Suprame  Court,  to  do- 
dide  finally  on  Coastitttlional  questions,  the  message  proceeds  to 
elaim  for  the  Preadent,  not  tbe  power  of  approval,  but  tbe  prime- 
ly power,  fbe  powter  of  arigmtUmg  lam$t  The  President  infomw 
GangBeaa,  that  ke  would  have  sent  them  sueh  a  charter,  if  it  bad 
been  pe^pedy  asked  for,  as  they  ought  U>  possess.  He  very  plaicH 
Jy  inlimatea,  that,  in  his  opinion,  tbe  establisbmnnt  of  all  laws,  of 
this  nature  at  least,  belongs  to  the  functions  nf  tbe  Executive  (}ov>- 
emment ;  and  that  Congas  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  manifes- 
noion  of  the  Executive  will,  before  it  presumed  to  touch  the  sub- 
ject  Such,  Mr.  President,  stripped  of  their  disguises,  are  the  real 
pretences  set  up  in  behalf  erf*  tbe  Executive  power  in  this  most  ex- 
traordinary paper. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  epoch.  We  are  en- 
tering on  experiments,  vrith  the  Crovemment  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  hitherto  untried,  and  of  fearful  and  appalling  aspect. 
This  messap  calls  us  to  tbe  contemplation  of  a  future,  whk^  little 
resembles  the  past.  Its  priodples  are  at  war  with  all  that  public 
0[Mnion  has  sustained,  ana  all  which  the  experience  c^  the  Govern- 
ment has  sanctioned.  It  denies  first  pnnciples ;  it  contradicts 
truths,  heretofore  received  as  indisputable.  It  denies  to  tbe  judi- 
ciary tbe  interpretation  of  law,  and  demands  to  divide,  with  Con- 


gross,  the  origjoation  of  statutes.  It  extends  the  grasp  of  Execu- 
tive preteosioD  over  every  power  of  the  GovemmeDt.  But  this  is 
not  all.  It  presents  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union  in  the  attitude 
of  af^uing  axoay  the  powers  of  that  Government  over  which  he  has 
been  chosen  to  preside ;  and  adopting;  for  this  purpose,  modes  of 
reasoning  which,  even  under  the  influence  of  all  proper  feeling 
towards  high  official  station,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  respectable. 
It  appeals  to  every  prejudice  which  may  betray  men  into  a  mistaken 
view  of  their  own  interests ;  and  to  every  passion,  which  nnay  lead 
them  to  disobey  the  impulses  of  their  understanding.  It  urges  all  the 
specious  topics  of  Sute  rights,  and  national  encroachment,  against 
4hat  which  a  great  majority  of  the  States  have  affirmed  to  be  rtgntfiil, 
and  in  which  all  of  tnem  have  acquiesced.  It  sows,  in  an  unspar- 
ing manner,  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  ill  will  against  Aat  Govern- 
ment of  which  its  author  is  the  <xffieial  head.  It  raises  a  cry,  that 
liberty  is  m  danger  ^  at  the  very  moment  when  it  puts  forth  claiow 
40  powers  heretofore  unknown  and  unheard  of.  It  affects  alarm 
for  the  public  Jreedam^  when  nothing  endangers  that  freedom  so 
jnucb  as  its  own  unparalleled  pretences.  This,  even,  is  not  aD. 
It  manifestly  seeks  to  inflame  the  poor  aeainst  the  rich ;  it  wanton- 
ly attacks  whole  classes  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
against  them  the  prejudices  and  the  resentments  of  other  classes. 
It  is  a  state  paper  which  finds  no  topic  too  exciting  for  its  use, 
BO  passion  too  inflammable  for  its  address  and  its  solicitation. 
Such  is  this  message.  It  remains,  now,  for  the  people  oS  the 
United  States  to  clioose  between  the  principles  here  avowed  and 
>thdr  Government  These  cannot  subsist  together.  The  one  or 
the  other  must  be  rejected.  If  the  sentiments  of  the  roessaee 
shall  receive  general  approbation,  the  Constitution  wBl  have  peril- 
ed even  earlier  than  the  moment  which  its  enemies  originally  al* 
lowed  for  the  termination  of  its  existence.  It  will  not  have  sur- 
vived to  its  fiftieth  year. 


SPEECH 


AT  THfi  M4anONAL  ftUUBUCiJf  CXUHVBNTION  IN  WOAGESTES. 
iUm.,  OCTOBSR  lt»  lot. 


Ma.  PBiHDinrr :  I  ofier  no  apobgy  for  aildmnng  the  meet* 
log.  HoMiBg,  by  the  fiivor  of  the  peaple  of  this  CommoBwealth, 
as  importttDt  public  aitualiOB,  I  deem  it  bo  leai  tbaa  a  pan  of  oijr 
4uty,  at  this  ioioestiBg  moBiefit,  to  make  my  omi  epinioDs  on  the 
alaie  of  public  afiin  ksown ;  aod^  howeFer  I  may  bafe  pei>- 
fivitted  Qtber  dutiee,  this,  al  lewt,  it  is  m^  purpose,  oo  the  pfeseot 
oeeasioo,  fally  to  discbaig0.  Not  iBteading  to  eomment,  at  length, 
oo  aB  the  snUects  which  ocyvr  attract  pablie  atteotioQ,  nor  to 
disoMss  any  thing,  in  detail,  I  wish,  neverdidess,  before  an 
aKembly  eo  lam  and  respectable  as  the  praeent,  and  tbiough 
Ibem  to  die  daole  people  of  the  State,  to  lay  open,  widioel 
reserve,  my  own  sentiments,  hopes,  and  fears,  lespeoting  the  stale, 
antf  the  fote,  of  our  omobioo  eotntry. 

The  Resokiiioos  which  htive  been  read  from  dM  Chair  express 
the  opinjott  that  the  public  good  recjpiiies  an  efectud  change,  in 
the  admittstration  of  the  Gmeral  Govemflsent,  bedi  of  measures 
aad  of  men^     In  this  opiiu6n  I  heartily  eoncur. 

Mr.  President,  there  b  no  eitiaen  of  the  Stale,  who,  m  nrio- 
ciple  and  1^  haUtual  sentiment,  is  less  disposed  than  myself  to 
general  oppositk>n  to  Government,  or  less  desirous  of  frequent 
chaogBS  in  its  administration.  I  entertain  this  feeling  stroag^y, 
sod  at  aH  times,  towards  die  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
because  I  have  ever  renurded  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a  frame 
of  Government  so  peculiar,  and  so  delicate  in  its  relations  to  the 
State  Governments,  that  it  might  be  m  dai^r  of  overthrow,  as 
well  from  an  indiscriminate  and  waaloo  opposition,  as  from  a  weatk 
or  a  wicked  administratioo.  But  a  case  may  arise,  in  which  the 
Government  is  no  longer  safe  m  the  hands  to  wUch  it  has  been 
intrusted.  It  may  come  to  be  a  question,  not  so  much  in  what 
j^iciikr  manner,  or  aocording  to  what  particular  political  opin- 
ions, the  Government  shall  be  admmistered,  as  whether  the  Con* 
stitiHaoQ  itsdf  shaH  be  preserved  and  maintained.  Now,  Sir,  in  m^ 
judgment,  just  such  a  case,  and  just  such  a  question,  are  at  this 
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moment  hetore  the  American  people.  Entertaining  tbb  senti- 
ment, and  thoroughly  and  entirely  convinced  of  its  truth,  I  wish, 
as  &r  as  my  bumble  power  extends,  to  awaken  the  people 
to  a  more  earnest  attention  to  their  public  concerns.  With  the 
people,  and  the  people  alone,  lies  any  remedy  for  the  past,  and 
an^  security  for  the  future.  No  delegated  power  is  equal  to  the 
exigency  of  the  present  crisis.  No  public  servants,  however  able 
Of  laithnil,  have  ability  to  check  or  to  stop  the  fearftil  tendency  of 
things.  It  is  a  case  lor  sovereign  interposition.  The  rescue,  if  it 
come  at  all,  must  come  fifom  that  power  which  no  other  on  eaith 
can  resist.  I  earnestly  wish,  therefore,  unimportant  as  my  own 
opinions  may  be,  and  entitled,  as  I  know  they  are,  to  no  con- 
siderable regard,  yet,  since  they  are  honest  and  sincere,  and  since 
they  respect  nothing  less  than  dangers  whbh  appear  to  me  to 
threaten  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  country,  I  fer- 
vently wish,  that  I  could  now  nialce  them  known,  not  onhr  to  thia 
meetmg,  and  to  this  State,  but  to  every  man  in  the  Union.  I 
take  the  hasard  of  the  reputation  of  an  alarmist ;  I  cheeriully 
submit  to  the  imputation  of  over-excited  apprdiension  ;  I  diseara 
all  fear  of  the  cry  of  felse  prophecy,  axNl  I  declare,  that,  in  my 
judgmient,  not  only  the  great  interesGB  of  the  country,  but  the 
Constitution  itself,  is  m  imminent  peril,  and  that  nothing  can  save,. 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  thttt  voice  which  has  authority  to 
say  to  the  evils  of  misrule  and  misgoveroment,  Httberto  shall  ye 
come,  but  no  fertber. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  that  it  is  the  natnral  eSooi  of  a  eood  ConstitutioB 
to  protect  the  people.  But  who  shall  protect  the  Constitution? 
Who  shall  guard  tlie  guardian }  What  arm  but  the  mi^ty  arm 
of  the  people  itsdf,  is  able,  in  a  popular  government,  to  uphold 
public  institutions  ?  The  Constitution  itself  is  but  the  creature  of 
the  public  will ;  and  in  every  crisis  which  threatens  it,  it  must  owe 
its  security  to  the  same  power  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

The  appeal,  therefore,  is  to  the  people ;  not  to  party,  nor  to 
partisans  ;  not  to  professed  politicians ;  not  to  those  who  have  an 
mterest  in  office  and  place,  greater  than  their  stake  in  the  country ; 
but  to  the  people,  and  the  whole  people ;  to  those,  who,  in  regard 
to  political  affiiirs,  have  no  wish  but  for  a  ^ood  government,  and 
who  have  power  to  accomplish  their  own  wishes. 

Mr.  President:  Are  the  principles  and  leading  measures  of  the 
Administration  hostile  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country  ? 

Are  they  dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  Union  oi 
the  States? 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  beneficial  change  of  principles  and 
.mieasures,  without  a  change  of  men  ? 

Is  there  reasonable  ground  to  hope  fer  such  a  change  ot  men  ? 
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On  tbfise  several  qiie«doo0, 1  dasm  to  state  aqr  own  ooDTictioiM, 
iully,  tbcNigh  as  briefly  as  possible. 

As  governoieDt  is  iateoaed  to  be  a  piactical  kistitutkNi,  if  it  be 
wbely  filmed,  tbe  fint  and  mosl  natural  test  of  its  administratioa 
IS  the  e&ct  produced  by  it.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  a^oal 
state  of  our  affiurs.  Is  it  such  as  should  taUaw  a  food  admbistra* 
tioD  of  a  good  Coostittttioo  ? 

Sir,  we  see  one  State  openly  threatening  to  urrest  tbe  executioQ 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Union,  by  acts  of  her  own.  This  pro* 
oeedine  is  threatened,  not  by  inesponsible  peraoos,  but  by  those 
who  fill  her  chief  places  of  power  and  trust. 

In  another  State,  free  citiaEons  of  tbe  country  are  imprisoned) 
and  held  in  pnsoo»  in  defiance  of  a  judment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  pronounced  for  their  delivefance.  Imnrarad  in  a  dungeon, 
mariced  and  patched  as  subjects  of  penitentiary  pumshnnent,  these 
fiee  citizens  pass  their  days  in  counting  tbe  slow-fefolvin^  houn 
of  their  miserable  oapovity,  and  their  eights  in  feFensh  and 
delusive  dreams  of  their  own  homes  and  their  own  fiumlies ;  while 
the  Constitution  stands  adjudged  to  be  violated,  a  law  of  Congress 
is  effectually  repealed  by  the  act  of  a  State,  and  a  judgment  of 
deliverance,  by  tbe  Supreme  Court,  is  set  at  nou^  and  con- 
temned. 

Treaties,  importing  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  oUigatioos,  are 
denied  to  have  binding  fiuee. 

A  feeling,  that  there  is  great  insecurity  for  property,  and  the 
stability  of  the  means  of  living,  extensively  prevaib. 

The  whole  sutgect  of  the  tariff,  acted  on  for  the  moment,  is,  at 
the  same  moment,  declared  not  to  be  at  rest,  but  liable  to  be 
again  moved,  and  with  greater  effisct,  just  so  soon  as  power  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  obtained. 

The  currency  of  tbe  country,  hitherto  safe,  sound,  and  univer- 
sally satisfactory,  is  threatened  with  a  violent  cliange ;  and  an 
embarrassment  in  pecuniary  afiairs,  equally  distressing  and  unne- 
OBSsary,  hangs  over  all  tbe  trading  and  active  classes  of  society. 

A  long-used  and  lopg-approved  legislative  instrument  for  the 
coUecdon  of  revenue,  well  secured  against  abuse,  and  always 
responsible  to  Congress  and  to  tbe  laws,  is  denied  further  exist- 
ence ;  and  its  place  is  proposed  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  branch 
of  the  Executive  Department,  with  a  money  power,  controlled 
and  conducted  solely  oy  ExecuUve  agency. 

The  power  of  the  Veto  is  exercised,  not  as  an  extracffdinary, 
but  as  an  ordinary  power ;  as  a  common  mode  of  defeating  acts 
of  Congress  not  acceptable  to  tbe  Executive.  We  hear,  one  day, 
that  the  President  needs  the  advice  of  no  cabinet;  that  a  few 
secretaries^  or  clerks,  are  enough  for  him.  The  next,  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  but  an  obstacle  to  the  popular 
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■wMf  tad  the  whob  Judioud  Depanmtat  but  an  eoounbitBee  to 
Govemment.  And  while,  on  one  side,  tbe  jodieial  power  h  thia 
derided  and  deooiineedy  on  the  other  ariaei  the  cry,  **  Cut  down 
the  Senate  I ''  and  over  the  wbole^  at  the  aame  time,  preiraik  the 
lond  avowal,  sbooted  with  all  the  lunn  of  conaeious  parly  sdengifa 
end  par^  triumph,  that  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  belong  to  the  vio- 
tors.  Ijiis  condition  of  thin^.  Sir,  this  geneiel  and  obvious  aspeot 
of  aAiis,  ii  the  resuk  of  (hiee  years'  administffation,  such  as  the 
country  has  experienced. 

But,  not  rearing  on  thb  general  view  of  results,  let  me  iafuiie 
what  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Administration  ate,  on  the 
leading  intensts  of  the  country,  snbordinaie  to  the  Constitution 
ilsel£  And,  6i6t,  what  are  its  principles,  and  what  its  pdiey, 
jrespecting  the  tartff?  Is  tins  great  question  settled,  or  unsetded? 
And  is  the  present  AdminislratiQD  for,  or  against,  the  tariff? 

Sir,  the  question  is  whoUy  unsettled,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Administratioo,  aocowlmg  to  its  meet  reoent  avowal  of  those  prinei* 
pies,  are  adverse  lo  the  protecting  policy,  decidedly  hoetHe  to  the 
whole  system,  root  and  branch;  and  tUs  en  permanent  end  alleged 
Constitutional  grounds. 

In  the  first  phoe,  nothing  has  been  dene  lo  settle  the  tariff 
question.  The  anti-uuriff  gendemen  who  voted  for  the  late  kw 
have,  none  of  them,  said  they  would  adhere  to  it  On  the  contrary, 
they  supported  it,  because,  as  fiur  as  it  went,  it  was  redndioo,  and 
that  was  what  they  wished ;  and  if  Uiey  obtained  this  degree  of 
reducdon  now,  it  would  be  easier  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  hereafter ; 
and  they  frankly  declared  that  their  intent  and  purpose  was  to 
insist  on  reduction,  and  to  pursue  reduction,  unremittingly,  till  all 
duties  on  imports  should  be  brought  down  to  one  general  and  equal 
per  centa^ej  and  that  regulated  by  the  mere  wants  of  the  revenue; 
or  that,  ifdifierent  rates  of  duty  should  remain  on  different  articles, 
still,  that  the  whole  should  be  laid  for  revenue,  and  revenue  only ; 
and  that  they  would,  to  the  u«nost  6[  their  power,  push  this 
course,  till  protection,  by  dunes,  as  a  special  object  of  national 
policy,  should  be  abuidoned,  altogether,  in  the  national  councils, 
it  is  a  delusion,  therefore.  Sir,  to  imi^ine  that  the  present  tariff 
stands,  safely,  on  conceded  ground,  ft  covers  not  an  inch,  that 
has  not  been  fought  for,  and  must  not  be  ^in  fought  for.  It  stands, 
while  its  friends  can  protect  it,  and  not  an  hour  longer. 

In  the  next  phce,  in  that  compend  of  Executive  opinions  in  the 
Veto  Message,  the  whole  principle  of  the  protecting  pohcy  is 
plainly  and  pointedly  denounced. 

Having^  gone  through  its  argument  against  the  Bank  charter,  as 
it  now  exists,  and  as  it  has  existed,  either  under  the  present  or  a 
former  law,  for  near  forty  years,  and  having  added  to  the  well- 
doubled  logic  of  that  argument  the  still  more  doubtful  aid  of  e 
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htfffi  amy  of  ofprobrions  •pkfaetSi  the  message,  in  unveiled 
allusion  to  the  protecting  policy  of  the  country,  hcMs  this  fam- 
guage:— 

**  Most  of  the  dificulties  our  CroTeminenC  novr  enoounlers,  and 
waoBt  of  the  dangers  whioh  impend  over  our  Union,  have  sprung 
from  an  abandonment  of  the  iegithnale  objects  of  government 
by  our  National  Legislation,  and  the  adoption  of  such  principles 
as  are  imbodied  in  this  act.  Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not 
been  content  with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits,  but  have 
besought  us  to  make  them  richer  by  act  of  Congress.  By  at- 
tempting to  gratify  tbeir  desires,  we  have,  in  the  results  of  our 
legislation,  arrayed  section  against  section,  interest  against  in- 
terest, and  man  against  man,  in  a  fearful  commotion  which 
threatens  to  shake  die  foundations  of  our  Union.  It  is  time  to 
pause  in  our  career,  to  review  our  principles,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
vive that  devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise  which  dis- 
tinguished the  sages  of  the  revokition,  and  the  fathers  of  our 
Union.  If  we  cannot  at  once,  in  justice  to  interests  vested  ond«r 
improvident  legislation,  make  our  Government  what  it  ought  to 
be,  we  can  at  teast  take  a  stand  against  all  new  grants  of  monopo- 
fies  and  exclusive  privileges,  against  any  prostitution  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  in  iavor  of  compromise  and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  of 
laws  and  system  of  political  economy." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  whole  creed.  Our  National  Legisla- 
ture has  abandoned  the  legitimate  objects  of  government.  It  has 
adopted  such  principles  as  are  imbodied  in  the  Bank  charter; 
and  these  principles  are  elsewhere  called  objectbnaUe,  odious^ 
tfid  unconstitutional.  And  all  this  has  been  done,  because  rich 
men  have  besought  the  Govenmient  to  render  them  richer  by  acts 
of  Congress.  It  is  time  to  pause  in  our  career.  It  is  time  to 
review  these  prineiplei.  And,  if  we  cannot,  at  once,  make  ou& 
Government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can,  at  least,  take  a 
stand  against  new  grants  of  power  and  privilege. 

The  plain  meaning  of  aU  this  is,  that  our  protecting  laws  are 
founded  in  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  this  is  the  great  source  of  our  difficulties ;  that  it  is 
time  to  stop  in  our  career,  to  review  the  principles  of  these  laws, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  can,  make  oub  Government  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

No  one  can  question,  Mr.  President,  that  these  paragraphs,  from 
the  last  official  publication  of  tlie  President,  show,  that,  in  kk 
optnton,  the  tanff^  as  a  system  designed  fir  protection^  is  not 
onfy  impolitic,  hut  uneon$titudonal  aSo.    They  are  quite  incapa- 
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Ue  of^iy  otbor  vcmon-or  ipiM'pgc^itiMfc.  Thegr  defy  ail  cacpiufr- 
liM^  flod  ail  fosses. 

Sir,  however  we  may  differ  iroai  the  principles  or  the  -paliejr  d 
the  Admioistratjon,  it  would,  nevertheless,  somewhat  satisfy  our 
pride  aToonntiy,  if  we  could  aaorihe  to  it  the  cbamcter  of  con- 
Mteoej.  It  would  be  gvaDe&d  if  we  eocM  eoateniplate  the 
President  of  the  United  Stalies  as  an  identtead  idea.  But  even 
this  secondary  pleasure  is  denied  lo  us.  In  iookiug  to  th»  pub- 
Jbhed  leconds  of  ikeoutiiFe  opinions,  seatineDts  iavionMe  to 
srofeection^  and  seotUBents  against  protection,  either  eone  eoa- 
liifiecHy  bdbae  us,  at  the  same  moment,  or  eke  folhiw  each  dkot 
in  rapid  aueeesaion,  like  the  shadows  of  a  phaniasniagoria. 

Hftving  read  an  extract  from  the  veto  fnessaee,  oootMing  the 
tftatemeDt  of  fretent  ofiaumsj  allow  me  to  raad  another  extraiot 
ifrom  the  anoual  BMSsage  of  1890.  It  wiH  be  peieeived,  that,  in 
^at  message^  both  the  clear  Constitutionality  of  the  tartff  laws, 
«nd  their  incfispensable  pdby,  are  maintained  in  the  Silliest  and 
alrongest  manner.  The  argument,  on  the  Oonstkutioiiid  point,  « 
fliated  with  biok  than  common  ability ;  and  the  pobcy  of  tbe  iaM 
is  affirmed  in  terms  ioEiporttng  tbe  deepest  aad  most  aeitied  oob- 
notion.  We  bear  in  this  message  nothing  of  improvident  iegiriar 
ikm;  Qothing  of  the  afaaadooment  of  tl^  legitimate  objects  of 
government ;  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  pausing  in  our  career,  and 
reviewing  our  principles ;  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  changing  our 
Government,  tiU  U  shall  be  mmde  what  it  wgkit  to  fo:-*^ut  let 
the  message  speak  for  itself: — 

''  The  pow«r  to  unpose  duties  on  imports  originally  tidonged  to 
the  severd  States.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a  view 
to  the  euoouragemeot  of  domestic  branches  of  industry,  is  so  conn 
pleiely  incidental  to  that  power,  that  it  b  diiBodt  to  soppoee  the 
«wteiaoe  of  the  one  without  the  other.  Tbe  States  have  dele» 
tgated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  General  Govenii- 
inent,  without  Hmitatkm  or  restricdon,  saving  tbe  voy  inconsideiw 
•Ue  leservation  Delating  to  dieir  inspeecion  laws,  lliis  authority 
having  thus  enurely  pnised  flom  the  States,  the  right  Id  exerciaa 
It  for  the  purpose  of  proteotkn  does  not  exist  in  then ;  and,  eon- 
eequeutly,  ^  it  be  not  poss^aed  by  tbe  Genera]  Government,  it 
must  be  extinct  Our  political  system  would  thus  present  the 
jsiKMiialy  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  ri^t  to  fester  tbdr  own  i»- 
daatry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  and  destructive  policy 
which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  nations.  This  surelv  cannot 
be  the  caae :  this  indispeiisabie  power,  thus  suirendered  by  the 
£tate6,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the  subject 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress. 

^In  this  cottckisioQ  I  am  oenfimaed,  as  well  by  tte  opiakm 


of  P^eeidoni»  WathngjKm,  Jefinon,  MaclilQl^.aod  Mame,  who 
have  eaeb  repeatedly  MGommended  the  exercbe  of  this  right 
uaderihe  ConsSkutioOy  as  by  the  uniferm  practice  of  CoDgnessy 
the  ooatiBued  acqiueaceace  oC  the  Slates,  and  the  general  uodet- 
anuidiiig  of  the  people.'' 

"lam  well  aware  that  this'ia  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy^oii 
account  of  the  extended  interests  it  involves,  as  to  lequire  that  it 
should  be  touched  with  the  utmost  caution ;  and  that,  while  an 
abaodonmeat  of  the  policy  in  which  it  orig^ialed — a  policy  coeval 
with  ouf  Gfovenuneot,.  pursued  through  successive  adroinistratioQ^-* 
k  Dither  to4»»  enpeoted  or  desiiedy  the  people  have  a.  right  t» 
disiBaDd,  and  have  deflsanded^  that  it  be  so  modified  as  ta  correct 
abuses  and  obmte  injuatice*'' 

Mr.  President,  w»  one  needs  to  point  oot  incoosistencies,  plain 
and  striking  like  theae.  The  message  of  1830  is  a  well-writtea 
papet ;  itpioceededy  probably » tsom  &e  Cabinet  proper.  Whence 
the  veta  message  of  183S  pioeeededi  I  know  not;  perhaps- 
fiom  the  CabiDet  inipimeE. 

But>  Sir,  there  is  an  important  seeoid  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1830.  If,  as  the  Presidbnt  avers^  we  have  been  guilty  of  im* 
ppovUeot  ligishitien,  what  act  of  Congress  is  the  most  striking, 
mstance  of  that  imppovidenee?  Certainly  it  is  the  act  of  1824*. 
The  principle  of  protection,  repeatedly  recognized  before  that 
tHDf ,  was,  by  that  act,  carried  to  a  new  and  great  extent ;  so  new, 
and  so  gpreat,  that  tl)e  act  was  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the 
SjFSteai.  That  law  it  was,  wbic^  conferred  on  the  disdnguished 
oitifleii^  whose  nomioatkNi  for  President  this  meeting  has  received 
with  s»  oMich  enthusiasm,  the  appellatfon  of  ^^  Author  of  the  Amer- 
ican System."  Accordingly,  the  act  of  1824  has  been  the  par- 
tkniiar  object  of  attack,  in  all  the  warfare  waged  against  the  pro« 
ttctive  policy.  If  Congress  ever  abandoned  legitimate  objects  of 
legislaftioo^  in  favor  of  pretection,  it  did  so  by  that  hw.  If  any 
lawsy  now  on  the  staAHe  book,  or  which  ever  were  there,  show, 
by  their  character,  as  laws  of  protectk^n,  that  our  Government  is 
net  what  it  ought  t»  be,  and  that  it  ougtu  to  be  altered,  and,  in  the 
bf^^age  of  the  veto  message,  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
law  ol  1824  is  the  very  law,  which,  more  than  any,  and  more 
than  all  others,  makes  good  that  assertion.  And  yet.  Sir,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  then  a  Senator  in  Confess,  voted 
for  that  law !  And,  though  I4iave  not  recurred  to- the  journal,  my 
recoHection  is,  that,  as  to  some  of  its  provi<;ions,  his  support  was 
essential  to  their  success.  It  wilt  be  found,  I  think,  that  some  of 
its  enactments,  and  those  now  most  loudly  complained  of,  would 
have  failed,  but  for  his  own.  personal  support  of  them,  by  his 
own  vote. 


AAer  aB  tfaiii  k  mi^t  litve  been  bofti^  dMt  there  mnM  be^ 
in  1832^  some  tderance  of  opioioo  toward  those  wh6  enroot 
dimk,  that  improvidence,  abandonmeat  of  aH  the  legkimate  ol^dt 
of  legislatioD,  a  desire  to  grntify  the  Hcb,  who  have  besought  Cob- 
(press  to  make  them  still  richer,  aod  die  adoptioii  of  prtacipke 
unequal,  oppressive,  and  odious,  are  the  tnte  cfaafaeMistics  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  svstem  of  protection. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  tof  olijei^  to  show  inocmsia* 
tencies  m  Executive  <^iiiioos.  Mj  main  purpose  is  diffeieot, 
aad  tends  to  more  jpractical  ends.  It  is,  to  f^ii  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  and  of  the  people,  to  the  prjocii^,  a.f«KiMi  in  thf 
late  message,  as  being  the  President's  pre$mt  oprntOM,  aad  pfoo6 
of  his  ^^ret^  purposes,  and  to  the  coneetpieBees,  if  they  ahaii  he 
raamtamed  by  the  country.  These  priaeiples  are  there  expressed 
ha  Ungnage  which  needs  no  commentary.  They  go,  with  a  paini 
Hank  ainiy  against  the  fundamental  stone  of  the  rrolectiog  Sys* 
tem ;  thax  is  to  say,  a^inst  the  Comscituiional  power  of  Coagresi 
to  establish  and  maintain  that  systeo^^  in  whole  or  in  part.  !%« 
auestion,  therefore,  of  the  tanfiP— the  queatioB  of  every  tariff— 
me  question  betweoi  mabfaioing  our  agricultnral  and  manufin- 
turing  interests  where  diey  now  are,  asid  bredoi^  up  the  entire 
system,  ahd  erasine  every  vestige  of  it  fiora  the  statute  book,  ia 
a  question  materiaffy  to  be  afiected  by  the  pending  eketion* 

The  PresidenI  has  exercised  his  nboatitb  power  on  the  kw 
fi>r  continuincc  the  Bank  charter.  Here,  too,  he  denies  both  A» 
Constitutionality  and  the  policy  of  an  existing  law  of  Coi^resa* 
It  is  true,  that  the  law,  or  a  similar  one,  has  been  in  operatkxi 
near  forty  years.  Previous  Pre»de»tB  and  mevioua  Coapeooea 
have,  all  along,  sanctioned  and  upheM  it.  The  hjriieet  oourtSi 
and,  indeed,  all  the  courts,  have  pronounced  it  C^nstitutiond* 
A  majority  of  the  people,  greater  than  exists  on  almost  any  ether 

Sestion,  agrees  with  all  the  Presidents,  aH  the  CoMj^eases,  and 
the  courts  of  law.  Yet,  ag^nst  all  thia  weight  ci  aotbority, 
the  President  puts  forth  his  own  individual  opinkm,  and  has  n^a* 
ttved  the  bill  for  continuing  the  kw.  Which  of  the  members  of 
his  Administration,  or  whether  any  one  of  them,  concurs  in  hia 
sentiments,  we  know  not  Some  d*  them,  we  know,  have  re* 
cently  advanced  precisely  the  opposite  opinions,  and  in  the  strong* 
est  manner  recommended  to  Congress  the  continuation  of  the 
Bank  charter.  Having  himself,  urgently  and  repeatedly,  caBed 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sufageot,  and  his  Secretary  of  the* 
Treasury,  who,  and  all  the  other  Secretaries,  as  the  President's 
friends  say,  are  but  so  many  pens  in  his  hand,  having,  at  the  very 
session,  insisted,  in  his  communication  to  Congress,  both  on*  the 
Constilutionality  and  neces»ty  of  the  Bank,  the  President,  nevor 
tbelessy  saw  fit  to  negative  the  bill|  passed,  aa  it  had  bemii  by 
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strong  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  passed,  without  doubt  or 

Juestion,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Lmerican  people. 

The  question  respecting  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  establish  a  Bank,  I  shall  not  here  discuss.  On  that,  as  well  as 
on  the  general  expediency  of  renewing  the  chaiter,  my  senti- 
ments have  been  elsewhere  expressed.  They  are  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  experience  of  every  day  confirnis  me  in  their  truth. 
All  that  has  been  said  of  the  embarrassment  and  distress,  which 
will  be  felt  from  discontinuing  the  Bank,  falls  far  short  of  an  ade- 
quate representation.  What  was  prophecy  only  two  months  ago, 
is  already  history. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  indeed,  we  experience  this  distress 
and  embarrassment  only  in  a  mitigated  degree.  The  loans  of  the 
Bank  are  not  so  highly  important,  or  at  least  not  so  absolutely 
necessary,  to  the  present  operations  of  our  commerce ;  yet  we 
ourselves  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  and  with  the  cheapness 
and  facility  of  exchange. 

The  country,  generally  speaking,  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
Bank.  Why  not  let  it  alone  ?  No  evil  had  been  felt  from  it  in 
thirty-six  years.  Why  conjure  up  a  troop  of  fancied  mischiefs, 
as  a  pretence  to  put  it  down  ?  The  niessage  struggles  to  excite 
prejudices,  from  the  circumstance  that  foreigners  are  stockholders ; 
and  on  this  ground  it  raises  a  loud  cry  against  a  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy. Can  any  thing.  Sir,  be  conceived  more  inconsistent  than 
this  ?  any  thing  more  remote  from  sound  policy  and  good  states- 
manship? In  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  interest  is  high, 
compared  with  the  rates  abroad.  In  Holland  and  England,  the 
actual  value  of  money  is  no  more  than  three,  or  perhaps  three 
and  a  half,  per  cent.  In  our  Atlantic  States,  it  is  as  high  as  five 
or  six,  taking  the  whole  length  of  the  sea-board ;  in  the  North- 
western States,  it  is  eight  or  ten,  and  in  the  South-western  ten  or 
twelve.  If  the  introduction,  then,  of  foreign  capital  be  discount 
tenanced  and  discouraged,  the  American  money-lender  may  fix: 
his  own  rate,  any  where  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  be  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged,  its  effect  is  to  keep  down  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  bring  the  value  of  money  in  the  United  States- 
so  much  the  nearer  to  its  value  in  older  and  richer  countries. 
Every  dollar  brought  from  abroad,  and  put  into  the  mass  of  active 
capital  at  home,  by  so  much  diminishes  the  rate  of  interest ;  and 
by  so  much,  therefore,  benefits  all  the  active  and  trading  classes 
of  society,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  capitalist.  Yet  the 
President's  invention — for  such  it  deserves  to  be  called, — that 
which  b  to  secure  us  against  the  possibility  of  being  oppressed  hj. 
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a  moneyed  aristocracy — is  to  shut  the  door  and  bar  it  safely  against 
all  introduction  of  foreign  capital! 

Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  has  made  England  a  sort  of 
eeneral  banker  for  the  civilized  world  ?  Why  is  it  that  capital, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  accumulates  at  the  centre  of  her 
empire,  and  is  thence  again  distributed  ?  Doubtless,  Sir,  it  is  be- 
cause she  invites  it,  and  solicits  it.  She  sees  the  advantage  of  this ; 
and  no  British  minister  ever  yet  did  a  thing  so  rash,  so  inconsid- 
erate, so  startling,  as  to  exhibit  a  groundless  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  introduction  or  employment  of  foreign  capital. 

Sir,  of  all  the  classes  of  society,  the  larger  stockholders  of  the 
Bank  are  among  those  least  likely  to  suffer  from  its  discontinuance. 
There  are,  indeed,  on  the  list  of  stockholders,  many  charitable  in- 
stitutions, many  widows  and  orphans,  holding  small  amounts.  To 
these,  and  other  proprietors  of  a  like  character,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Bank  will,  no  doubt,  be  seriously  inconvenient.  But  the  cap- 
italist— he  who  has  invested  money  in  the  Bank  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  security  and  the  interest — has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
refusal  to  renew  the  charter  will,  it  is  true,  diminish  the  value  of 
the  stock ;  but,  then,  the  same  refusal  will  create  a  scarcity  for 
money  ;  and  ttiis  will  reduce  the  price  of  all  other  stocks ;  so  that 
the  stockholders  in  the  Bank,  receiving,  on  its  dissolution,  their  por- 
tion respectively  of  its  capital,  will  have  opportunities  of  new  and 
cheap  investment. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  the  great  loss,  the  sore  embarrassment,  the 
severe  distress,  arising  from  this  Veto,  will  fall  on  the  public,  and 
especially  on  die  more  active  and  industrious  portion  of  the  public. 
It  will  inevitably  create  a  scarcity  of  money ;  in  the  Western 
States,  it  will  most  materially  depress  the  value  of  property  ;  it  will 
greatly  enhance,  every  where,  the  price  of  domestic  exchange ; 
it  threatens,  every  where,  fluctuations  of  the  currency;  and  it 
drives  all  our  well-settled  and  safe  operations  of  revenue  and 
finance  out  of  their  accustomed  channels.  And  all  tlus  is  to  be  suf- 
fered on  the  pretended  ground  of  a  Constitutional  scruple,  which 
no  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  no  deference  to  legisla- 
tive precedent,  no  decent  regard  to  judicial  decision,  no  homase  to 
public  opinion,  expressed  and  mamtained  for  forty  years,  have 
power  to  overcome.  An  idle  apprehension  of  dang;er  is  set  up 
against  the  experience  of  almost  half  a  century ;  loose  and  flimsy 
theories  are  asserted,  against  facts  of  general  notoriety  ;  and  argu- 
ments are  urged  against  continuing  the  charter,  so  superficial  and 
frivolous,  and  yet  so  evidently  addressed  to  those  of  the  commu- 
nity who  have  never  had  occasion  to  be  conversant  with  subjects 
of  this  sort, — ^that  an  intelligent  reader,  who  wishes  to  avoid  im- 
puting obliquity  of  motive,  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  as- 
cribing to  the  origin  of  the  message — ^whatever  and  wherever  that 
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origiD  may  have  been — no  very  distinguished  share  of  the  endow- 
ments of  intellect. 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  December,  1829,  the  President 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner.  Look  to  his  annual  message  of  that  date. 
You  will  find  that  he  then  felt  constrained,  by  an  irresistible  sense 
of  duty  to  the  various  interests  concerned,  not  to  delay,  beyond 
that  moment,  his  urgent  invitation  to  Congress  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject. He  brought  forward  the  same  topic  again,  in  all  his  subse- 
quentvannual  messages ;  yet  when  Congress  did  act  upon  it,  and, 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirtt-two,  did 
send  him  a  bill,  he  returned  it  with  his  objections  ^  and  among  these 
objections,  he  not  only  complained  that  the  Executive  wa$  not 
consulted  on  the  propriety  of  present  actioriy  but  affirmed  also, 
in  so  many  words,  that  present  action  was  deemed  premature  by 
the  Executive  Department, 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  possible  that  the  same  Pres- 
ident, the  same  Chief  Magistrate,  the  same  mind,  could  have 
composed  these  two  messages  ?  Certainly  they  much  more  re- 
semble the  production  of  tuH>  minds,  holding,  on  this  point,  pre- 
cisely opposite  opinions.  The  message  of  December,  1829,  asserts 
that  the  time  had  then  come  for  Congress  to  consider  the  Bank 
subject ;  the  message  of  1832  declares,  that,  even  then,  the  ac- 
tion of  Cpngress  on  the  same  subject  was  premature ;  and  both 
these  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Sir,  I  leave  these  two  messages  to  be  compared 
and  considered  by  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  here  take  notice  of  but  one  other  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  relative  to  the  time  and  manner  of  passing 
the  late  bill.  A  decent  respect  for  the  Legislature  of  the  country 
has  hitherto  been  observed  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  hold 
official  intercourse  with  it,  and  especially  by  all  other  branches  of 
the  Government.  The  purity  of  the  motives  of  Congress,  in  re- 
gard to  any  measure,  has  never  been  assailed  from  any  respecta- 
ble Quarter.  But  in  the  veto  message  there  is  one  expression, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  American  can  read  without  some 
feeling.  There  is  an  expression,  evidendy  not  casual  or  accidental, 
but  inserted  with  design,  and  composed  with  care,  which  does 
carry  a  direct  imputation  of  the  possibility  of  the  effect  of  private 
interest  and  private  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  quote  the  passage*  and  shall  leave  it,  with- 
out a  single  remark :  "Whatever  interest  or  influence,  whether 
public  or  private,  has  given  birth  to  this  act,  it  cannot  be  found 
either  in  the  wishes  or  necessities  of  the  Executive  Department, 
by  which  present  action  is  deemed  premature." 

Among  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  Mr.  President,  there 
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is  one,  which  appears  to  me  not  to  have  attn^cted,  from  the  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  a  degree  of  attention  ahogether  equal  to 
its  magnitude. 

I  mean  the  public  lands.  If  we  run  our  eye  over  the  map  of 
the  country,  and  view  the  regions,  almost  boundless,  which  now 
constitute  the  public  domain,  and  over  which  an  active  (K)pulation 
is  rapidly  ^spreading  itself,  and  if  we  recollect  the  amount  of  annual 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  we  shall  hardly  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  few  branches  of  national  interest  are  of  more  extensive 
and  lasting  importance.  So  large  a  territory,  belonging  to  the 
public,  forms  a  subject  of  national  concern  of  a  very  delicate  na- 
ture, especially  in  popular  governments.  We  know,  in  the  history 
of  other  countries,  with  what  views  designing  men  have  granted 
the  public  lands. 

Either  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  largesses,  or  in  that  of  reduction 
of  prices  to  amounts  merely  nominal,  or  as  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, real  or  imagined,  the  public  domain,  in  other  countries  and 
other  times,  has  not  only  been  diverted  from  its  just  use  and  des- 
tination, but  has  been  the  occasion,  also,  of  introducing  into  the 
state,  and  into  the  public  councils,  no  small  portion,  both  of  dis- 
traction and  corruption.  Happily,  our  own  system  of  administer- 
ing this  great  interest  has  hitherto  been  both  safe  and  successful. 
Nothing  under  the  Government  has  been  better  devised  than  our 
land  system ;  and  nothing,  thus  far,  more  beneficially  conducted* 
But  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  ip  the  progress  of  our  growth 
and  prosperity,  when  it  has  become  necessary  to  reflect,  not  on 
any  new  mode  of  sale, — for  that  can  hardly  be  improved, — ^but  on 
some  disposition  of  the  proceeds,  such  as '  shall  be  just  and  equal 
to  the  whole  country,  and  shall  ensure  also  a  constant  and  vigilant 
attention  to  this  important  subject  from  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  disguised,  that  sentiments  have  recently 
sprung  up,  in  some  places,  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  re- 
specting the  ownership,  the  just  proprietary  interest,  in  these  lands. 
The  lands  are  well  known  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  United 
Slates,  either  by  grants  from  individual  States,  or  bv  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  In  both  cases,  and  in  all  cases,  tne  grants  and 
cessions  were  to  the  United  States,  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
Union  ;  and  the  grants  from  individual  States  contain  express 
limitations  and  conditions,  binding  up  the  whole  property  to  the 
common  use  of  all  the  States  forever.  Yet,  of  late  years,  an  idea 
has  been  suggested,  indeed  seriously  advanced,  that  these  lands^  of 
right,  belong  to  the  States  respectively,  in  vohich  they  happen  to 
lie.  This  doctrine,  Sir,  which,  I  perceive,  strikes  this  assembly  as 
being  somewhat  extravagant,  is  founded  on  an  argument  derived, 
as  is  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  State  sovereignty.  It  has  been 
openly  espoused,  by  candidates  for  office,  in  some  of  the  new 
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States,  and,  indeed,  has  been  announced  in  the  Senate.  To  the 
credit  of  the  country,  it  should  be  stated,  that,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  these  notions  have  not  spread  widely ;  and  they  will  be 
dispersed,  undoubtedly,  by  the  power  of  general  opinion,  so  soon 
as  that  opinion  shall  be  awakened  and  expressed.  But  there  is 
another  tendency,  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  run  to  imurious  excess ; 
and  that  is,  a  constant  effi>rt  to  reduce  the  price  ot  land  to  sums 
almost  nominal,  on  the  ground  of  facilitating  settlement  The 
sound  policy  of  the  Government  has  been,  uniformly,  to  keep  the 
prices  of  the  public  lands  low ;  so  low,  that  every  actual  settler 
might  easily  obtain  a  farm ;  but  yet  not  so  low  as  to  tempt  in- 
dividual capitalists  to  buy  up  large  quantities,  to  hold  for  specula- 
tk>n.  The  object  has  been  to  meet,  at  all  times,  the  whole  actual 
demand,  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  this  object  has  been  obtained.  And 
it  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the  prices  of  the 
publks  lands  from  all  influences,  except  the  single  one  of  the  desire 
of  supplying  the  whole  actual  demand,  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  present 
minimum  price  is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  and  millions 
of  acres,  much  of  it  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  now  in  the  market 
at  thb  rate.  Yet,  every  year,  there  are  propositions  to  reduce  the 
price,  and  propositions  to  graduate  the*  price ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
provide  that  all  lands,  having  been  offered  for  ^ale,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  at  the  established  rate,  if  not  then  sold,  shall  be 
o&red  at  a  less  rate  ;  and  again  reduced,  if  not  sold,  to  one  still 
less.  I  have  myself  thought,  that,  in  some  of  the  oldest  districts, 
some  mode  might  usefully  be  adopted  of  disposing  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  unsold  lands,  and  closing  the  offices ;  but  a  universal 
system  of  graduation,  lowering  prices  at  short  intervals,  and  by 
large  degrees,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  a  general  de- 
pression of  price  in  regard  to  the  whole  mass,  and  would  evidently 
be  great  mismanagement  of  the  public  property.  The  meeting. 
Sir,  will  think  it  singular  enough,  that  a  reduction  of  pnces  of  the 
public  lands  should  have  been  demanded,  on  the  ground  that  other 
tmpositiqns  for  revenue^  such  as  the  dtUy  on  tea  and  coffee ^  have 
been  removed;  thus  considering  and  treating  the  sums  received 
for  lands  sold,  as  a  tax^  a  burden,  an  imposition,  and  a  great  drain 
on  the  means  and  the  industry  of  the  new  States.  A  man  goes 
from  New  England  to  one  of  the  Western  States,  buys  a  hundred 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
6ve  dollars,  pays  his  money,  and  receives  an  indisputable  title ;  and 
immediately,  some  one  stands  up  in  Congress  to  call  this  operation 
the  laying  of  a  tax,  the  imposition  of  a  burden  ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  purchases  and  payments,  taken  together,  are  represented  as 
an  intolerable  drain  on  the  money  and  the  industry  of  the  new 
States.  I  know  not,  Sir,  which  deserves  to  pass  for  the  original, 
and  which  for  the  copy ;  but  this  reasoning  is  not  unlike  that 
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which  maintains  tliat  the  trading  community  of  the  West  will  be 
exhausted  and  ruined,  by  the  privilege  of  borrowing  money  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  six  per  cent,  interest ;  this  interest 
being,  as  is  said  in  the  veto  message,  a  burden  upon  their  indus- 
try, and  a  drain  of  their  currency,  which  no  country  can  bear 
without  inconvenience  and  distress ! 

It  was  in  a  forced  connection  with  the  reduction  of  duties  of 
impost,  that  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Manufactures  in  the  Senate,  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress.  This  was  a  legislative  movement,  calculated  to  throw 
on  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  acting  a  leading  part  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  and  the  reduction  of  duties,  a  new  and  delicate  responsi- 
bility. From  this  responsibility,  however,  Mr.  Clay  did  not 
shrink.  He  took  up  the  subject,  and  his  report  upon  it,  and  hb 
speech  delivered  afterwards,  in  defence  of  the  report,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  among  the  very  ablest  of  the  efibrts  which  have  distin- 
guished his  long  public  life.  I  desire  to  commend  their  perusal 
to  every  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  They  will  show  him  the  deep 
interest  of  all  the  States,  his  own  among  the  rest,  in  the  security, 
and  proper  management,  and  disposal,  of  the  public  domain. 
Founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Clay  inti*oduced 
a  bill,  providing  for  the  dbtribution,  among  all  the  States,  accord- 
ing to  numbers,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
for  five  years ;  first  making  a  deduction  of  a  considerable  per  cen- 
tage  in  favor  of  the  new  States ;  the  sums  thus  received  by  the 
States  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  in  favor  of  education,  internal 
improvement,  or  colonization,  as  each  State  might  choose  for 
itself.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  vigorously  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  main  body  of  the  iriends 
of  the  Administration,  and  finally  lost  by  a  small  majority.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Massachusetts  would  have  received,  as 
her  dividend,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

I  am  free  to  confess,  Sir,  that  I  had  hoped  to  see  some  unob- 
jectionable way  of  disposing  of  this  subject,  with  the  obiservance 
of  justice  towards  all  the  States,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  itself,  without  a  distribution,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
State  Governments.  Such  way,  however,  I  have  not  discovered* 
I  therefore  voted  for  the  bill  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  the  meeting  of  the  great  extent 
of  this  public  property. 

Only  twenty  millions  of  acres  have  been,  as  yet,  sold,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Government.  One  hundred  and  twen^ 
millions,  or  about  that  quantity,  are  now  cleared  from  the  Indian 
title,  all  surveyed  into  townships,  ranges,  and  sections,  and  now 
in  the  market  tor  sale.    I  think.  Sir,  the  whole  surface  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts  embraces  about  sik  millions  of  acres ;  so  that  the  United 
States  have  a  body  of  land,  now  surveyed,  and  in  market,  equal 
to  twenty  States,  each  of  tiie  size  of  Massachusetts.  But  this  is 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  domain ;  much  the  greater 

Crt  being  yet  unsurveyed,  and  much,  too,  subject  to  the  original 
dian  title.  The  income  to  the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  land, 
is  estimated  at  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  meeting  will 
thus  see.  Sir,  how  important  a  subject  this  is,  and  how  highly  it 
becomes  the  country  to  guard  this  vast  property  agidnst  perver- 
sion and  bad  management. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  bills  which  failed,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, for  want  of  the  President's  approval,  was  one  in  which  this 
State  had  a  great  pecuniary  interest.  It  was  the  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  States,  on  the  funds  advanced  by  tnem 
during  the  war,  the  principal  of  which  had  been  paid,  or  assumed, 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Some  sessions  ago,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  by  my  worthy  colleague,  and 
passed  into  a  law,  for  paying  a  lar^e  part  of  the  principaLsum,  ad- 
vanced by  Massachusetts,  for  militia  expenses,  for  defence  of  the 
country.  This  has  been  paid.  The  residue  of  the  claim  is  in 
the  proper  course  of  examination ;  and  such  parts  of  it  as  ought  to 
be  allowed  will  doubtless  be  paid  hereafter,  vetos  being  out  of  the 
way,  be  it  always  understood.  In  the  late  bill,  it  was  proposed 
that  interest  should  be  paid  to  the  States,  on  these  advances,  in 
cases  where  it  had  not  been  already  paid.  It  passed  both  Houses. 
I  recollect  no  opposiuon  to  it  in  the  Senate,  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  heard  of  any  considerable  objection  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  argument  for  it  lay  in  its  own  obvious  jus- 
tice ;  a  justice  too  apparent,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  denied  by 
any  one.  I  left  Congress,  Sir,  a  day  or  two  before  its  adioum- 
ment,  and,  meeting  some  friends,  in  this  village,  on  my  way  home, 
we  exchanged  congratulations  on  this  additional  act  of  justice,  thus 
rendered  to  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  other  States.  But  I  had 
hardly  reached  Framingham,  before  I  learned  that  our  congratu- 
lations were  premature.  The  President's  signature  had  been  re- 
fused, and  the  bill  was  not  a  law !  The  only  reason  which  I 
have  ever  heard  for  this  refusal,  is,  that  Congress  had  not  been 
m  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  claims.  This  is  not  true 
as  a  universal  rule ;  but  if  it  were,  might  not  Congress  be  trusted 
with  the  maintenance  of  its  own  rules.'  Might  it  not  make  ex- 
ceptions to  them  for  good  cause  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
regard  to  old  and  long-neglected  claims,  it  has  been  customary 
not  to  allow  interest ;  but  the  Massachusetts  claim  was  not  of  this 
character,  nor  were  the  claims  of  other  States.  None  of  them 
had  remained  unpaid  for  want  of  presentment.  The  Executive 
and  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  had  never  omitted  to  press 
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her  demand  for  iustice,  and  her  Delegates  in  Congress  have  en- 
deavored to  discharge  their  duty  by  supporting  that  demand.  It 
has  been  already  decided,  in  repeated  instances,  as  well  m  regard 
to  States  as  to  individuals,  that  when  money  has  been  actually 
borrowed^  for  objects  for  which  the  Genera]  Government  ought 
to  provide,  interest  paid  on  such  borrowed  money  shall  be  re- 
funded by  the  United  States.  Now,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  to  allow  interest  in  such  a  case,  and 
yet  refuse  it  in  another,  in  which  the  State  had  not  borrowed  the 
money,  and  paid  interest  for  it,  but  had  raised  it  by  taxation,  or, 
as  I  believe  was  the  case  with  Massachusetts,  by  the  sale  of  val- 
uable stocks,  bearing  interest  1  Is  it  not  apparent,  that,  in  her 
case,  as  clearly  as  in  that  of  a  borrowing  State,  she  has  actually 
lost  the  interest?  Can  any  man  maintain  that,  between  these 
two  cases,  there  is  any  sound  distinctbn,  in  law,  in  equity,  or  in 
morals?  The  refusal  to  sign  this  bill  has  deprived  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  of  a  ver^  large  sura  of  money,  justly  due  to  them.  It 
b  now  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  the  money  was  advanced ; 
and  it  was  advanced  for  the  most  necessary  and  praiseworthy 
public  purposes.  The  interest  on  the  sum  already  refunded,  and 
on  that  wnich  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  hereafter  re- 
funded, is  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  for 
the  President's  refusal,  in  this  unusual  mode,  to  give  his  appro- 
bation to  a  bill  which  had  passed  Congress  almost  unanimously, 
these  two  States  would  already  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  money,  and  made  sure  of  the  residue 
in  due  season. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  raise  mere  pecuniary  inter- 
ests to  an  undue  importance,  in  political  matters.  I  admit  there 
are  principles  and  objects  of  paramount  obligation  and  importance. 
I  would  not  oppose  the  President  merely  because  he  has  refused 
to  the  State  what  I  thought  her  entitled  to,  in  a  matter  of  money, 
provided  he  had  made  known  his  reasons,  and  they  had  appeared 
to  be  such  as  might  fairly  influence  an  intelligent  and  honest  mind. 
But  where  a  State  has  so  direct  and  so  heavy  an  interest ;  where 
the  justice  of  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  men  agree  in  it  who  agree 
in  hardly  any  thing  else ;  where  her  claim  has  passed  Congress 
without  considerable  opposition  in  either  House — a  refusal  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  without  giving  the  slightest  reason,  the  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  rising  of  Congress  to  give  it  a  silent  go-by,  %s  an 
act  that  may  well  awaken  the  attention  of  the  people  in  the  States 
concerned.  It  is  an  act  requiring  close  examination.  It  t»  an 
act  which  calls  loudly  for  justification  by  its  author.  And  now, 
Sir,  I  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  particular  subject,  by 
stating,  that,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1832,  the  President  did  ac^ 
tually  approve  and  sign  a  bill,  in  favor  of  South  Carolina,  by 
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which  it  was  enactecl  that  her  claim  fw  interest  upon  money  ac- 
tuaUy  expended  by  her  for  military  stores,  during  the  late  war, 
should  be  settled  and  paid ;  the  money  so  expended  having  been 
drawn  by  the  State  from  a  fund  upon  which  she  was  receiving 
interest.  Now,  this,  Sir,  was  precbely  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  approach  an  inquiry  of  a  far  more  deep 
and  affecting  interest.  Are  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
Administration  dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  Union  of 
the  States  ?  Sir,  I  believe  them  to  be  so  ;  and  I  shall  state  the 
gn>unds  of  that  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  any  administration  is  dangerous  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  which  denies  the  essential 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  strips  it  of  the  capacity  to  do 
thegpod  intended  by  it. 

The  principles  embraced  by  the  Administration,  and  expressed 
in  the  veto  message,  are  evidently  hostile  to  the  whole  system 
of  protection,  by  duties  of  impost,  on  Constitutional  grounds. 
Here,  then,  is  one  great  power  struck  at  once  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  one  great  end  of  its  adoption  defeated.  And  while  this 
power  is  thus  struck  out  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  it  exists 
nowhere  ebe ;  since  the  Constitution  expressly  takes  it  away  from 
all  the  States. 

The  veto  message  denies  the  Constitutional  power  of  creating 
or  continuing  such  an  bstitution  as  our  whole  experience  has 
approved,  for  maintaining  a  sound,  uniform,  national  currency,  and 
for  the  ssSe  collection  of  revenue.  Here  is  another  power,  long 
used,  but  now  lopped  off.  And  this  power,  too,  thus  lopped  off 
from  the  Constitution,  is  evidently  not  within  the  power  of  ary  of 
the  individual  States.  No  State  can  maintain  a  national  currency; 
DO  State  institution  can  render  to  the  revenue  the  services  per- 
formed by  a  National  institution. 

The  principles  of  the  Administration  are  hostile  to  internal 
improvements.  Here  is  another  power,  heretofore  exercised  in 
many  instances,  now  denied.  The  Administration  denies  the 
power,  except  with  qualifications,  which  cast  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  the  whole  subject ;  being  founded  on  such  distinctions  as 
between  salt  water  and  fresh  water,  places  above  custom-houses 
and  places  below  ;  and  others  equally  extraordinary. 

Now,  Sir,  in  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  others,  I  think  the 
principles  of  the  Administration  are  at  war  with  the  true  principles 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  by  the  zeal  and  industry  which  it 
exerts  to  support  its  own  principles,  it  does  daily  weaken  the 
Constitution,  and  does  put  in  doubt  its  long  contmuance.  The 
inroad  of  to-day  opens  the  way  for  an  easier  inroad  to-morrow. 
When  any  one  essential  part  is  rent  away,  or,  what  is  nearer  the 
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truth,  when  many  essential  parts  are  rent  away,  who  is  there  to  tell 
us  how  long  any  other  part  is  to  remain  ? 

Sir,  our  condition  is  singularly  paradoxical.  We  have  an 
Administration  opposed  to  the  Constitution  ;  we  have  an  Opposi- 
tion which  is  the  main  support  of  the  Govemn^ent  and  the  laws. 
We  have  an  Administration  which  denies,  to  the  very  Govern- 
ment which  it  administers,  powers  which  it  has  exercised  for  forty 
years ;  it  denies  the  protecting  power,  the  hank  power,  and  the 
power  of  internal  improvement.  The  great  and  leading  measures 
of  the  National  Legislature  are  all  resisted  by  it.  These,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  depend  on  the  Opposition  for  support.  We  have, 
in  truth,  an  Opposition  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  get  along  at  all.  I  appeal  to  every  member  of 
Congress  present  (and  I  am  happy  to  see  many  here)  to  say,  what 
would  now  become  of  the  Government,  if  all  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  were  withdrawn  from  Congress.  For  myself,  I  declare 
my  own  conviction  that  its  continuance  might  probably  be  very 
short.  Take  away  the  Opposition  from  Congress,  and  let  us  see 
what  would  probably  be  done  the  first  session.  The  TARirr 
would  be  entirely  repealed.  Every  enactment  having  protection 
by  duties  as  its  main  object  would  be  struck  from  the  statute  book. 
This  would  be  the  first  thing  done.  Every  work  of  internal 
improvement  would  be  stopped.  This  would  follow,  as  matter 
of  course.  The  Bank  would  eo  down,  and  a  treasury  money 
agency  would  take  its  place.  The  Judiciary  act  of  1 789  would 
be  repealed,  so  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  exercise  no  power 
of  revision  over  State  decisions.  And  who  would  resist  the  doc- 
trines of  Nullification  ?  Look,  Sir,  to  the  votes  of  Congress 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  you  will  see  that  each  of  these  thin^ 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  take  place  at  the  next  session,  if 
the  Opposition  were  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Constitution  is  threat- 
ened,  therefore,  imminently  threatened,  by  the  very  fact  that 
those  are  intrusted  with  its  administration  who  are  hostile  to  its 
essential  powers. 

But,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  a  yet  greater  danger  threatens  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government ;  and  that  is  from  the  attempt 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  Govemmenty  and  of  the  people  themselves. 
Whatever  accustomed  power  is  denied  to  d)e  Constitution,  whatever 
accustomed  power  is  denied  to  Congress,  or  to  the  Judiciary,  none  is 
denied  to  the  Executive,  Here,  there  is  no  retrenchment ;  here,  no 
apprehension  is  felt  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  here,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  erect  barriers  against  corruption. 

I  begin.  Sir,  with  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  for 
opinion's  sake,-— as,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  sie;nal  instances  of  the 
attempt  to  extend  Executive  power.    This  has  been  a  leading 
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measure,  a  cardinal  point,  in  the  course  of  the  Administration.  It 
has  proceeded,  from  the  first,  on  a  settled  system  of  proscription 
ibr  pohtical  opinions ;  and  this  system  it  has  carried  into  operation 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability.  The  President  has  not  only  filled 
all  vacancies  with  his  own  friends,  generally  those  most  dis- 
tinguished as  personal  partisans,  but  he  has  turned  out  pc^tical 
opponents,  and  thus  created  vacancies,  in  order  that  he  might  fill 
them  with  his  own  firiends.  I  think  the  number  of  removals  and 
appointments  is  said  to  be  ttoo  thousand.  While  the  Administra- 
tion and  its  friends  have  been  attempting  to  circumscribe,  and  to 
decry,  the  powers  belonging  to  other  branches,  it  has  thus  seized 
into  Its  own  hands  a  patronage  most  pernicious  and  corrupting,  an 
authority  over  men's  means  of  living  most  tyrannical  and  odious, 
and  a  power  to  punbh  free  men  for  political  opinions  altogether 
intolerable. 

You  will  remember.  Sir,  that  the  Constitution  says  not  one 
word  about  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office.  It  is  a 
power  raised  entirely  by  construction.  It  is  a  constructive  power, 
mtroduced,  at  first,  to  meet  cases  of  extreme  public  necessity.  It 
has  now  become  coextensive  with  the  Executive  will,  calling  for 
no  necessity,  requiring  no  exigency,  for  its  exercise ;  but  to  be 
exercised  at  all  times,  without  control,  without  question,  without 
responsibility.  When  the  question  of  the  President's  power  of 
removal  was  debated  in  the  first  Congress,  those  who  argued  for 
it  limited  it  to  extreme  cases.  Cases,  they  said,  might  arise,  in 
which  it  would  be  absolviely  necessary  to  remove  an  officer,  before 
the  Senate  could  be  assembled.  An  officer  might  become  in- 
sane ;  he  might  abscond  ;  and  from  these,  and  other  supposable 
cases,  it  was  said,  the  public  service  might  materially  suffer,  if  the 
President  could  not  remove  the  incumbent.  And  it  was  further  said, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  the  power's  being  abused  for 
party  or  personal  objects.  No  President,  it  was  thought,  would 
ever  commit  such  an  outrage  on  public  opinion.  Mr.  Madison, 
who  thought  the  power  ought  to  exist,  and  to  be  exercised  in 
cases  of  high  necessity,  declared,  nevertheless,  that  if  a  President 
should  exercise  the  poiyer,  when  not  called  for  by  any  public 
exigency,  and  merely  for  personal  objects,  he  would  deserve  to  be 
impeached.  By  a  very  small  majority, — I  think,  in  the  Senate,  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President, — Congress  decided  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  the  power,  upon  the  grounds  which  I  have 
mentioned  ;  granting  the  power,  in  a  case  of  clear  and  absolute 
necessity,  and  denying  its  existence  every  where  else. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  recollect  that  this  question  was 
discussed,  and  dms  decided,  when  Washington  was  in  the  Execu- 
tive chair.  Men  knew,  that,  in  his  hands,  the  power  would  not 
be  abused  ;  nor  did   they  conceive  it  possible  that  any  of  his 
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successors  could  so  far  depart  riom  his  great  and  bright  example, 
as,  by  abuse  of 'the  power,  and  by  caiTying  that  abuse  to  its  utmost 
extent,  to  change  the  essential  character  of  the  Executive  from 
that  of  an  impartial  guardian  and  executor  of  the  laws,  into  that  of 
the  chief  dispenser  of  party  rewards.  Three  or  four  instances  of 
removal  occurred  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  Government. 
At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferspn's  Administration,  he  made 
several  others,  not  without  producing  much  dissatisfaction;  so 
much  so,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  give  reasons  to  the 
people,  in  a  public  paper,  for  even  the  limited  extent  to  which  he 
nad  exercised  the  power.  He  placed^  his  justification  on  particu- 
lar circumstances  and  peculiar  grounds;  which,  whether  sub- 
stantial or  not,  showed,  at  least,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  power 
of  removal  as  an  ordinary  power,  still  less  as  a  mere  arbitrary 
one,  to  be  used  as  he  pleased,  for  whatever  ends  he  pleased,  and 
without  responsibility.  As  far  as  I  remember,  Sir,  after  the 
early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration,  hardly  an  instance 
occurred  for  near  thirty  years.  If  there  were  any  instances,  they 
were  few.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, the  precedent  of  these  previous  cases  was  seized  on,  and  a 
system,  a  regular  plan  of  government,  a  well -considered  scheme 
for  the  maintenance  of  party  power,  by  the  patronage  of  office, 
and  this  patronage  to  be  created  by  general  removal,  was  adopted, 
and  has  been  carried  into  full  operation.  Indeed,  before  Gen. 
Jackson's  inauguration,  the  paity  put  the  system  into  practice. 
In  the  last  session  of  Mr.  Adams  s  Administration,  the  friends  of 
Gen.  Jackson  constituted  a  majority  in  the  Senate  ;  and  nomina- 
tions, made  by  him  to  fill  vacancies,  which  had  occurred  in  the 
ordinary  way,  were  postponed,  by  this  majority,  beyond  the  third 
of  March,  for  the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of  giving  the  nominO" 
tions  to  Gen.  Jackson.  A  nomination  for  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  many  others  of  less  magnitude,  were  thus  dis- 
.posed  of. 

And  what  did  we  witness.  Sir,  when  the  Administration  actually 
commenced,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  authority?  One  universal 
sweep,  one  undistinguishing  blow,  levelled  aeainst  all  who  were 
not  of  the  successful  party.  No  worth,  public  or  private,  no  ser- 
vice, civil  or  military,  was  of  power  to  resist  the  relendess  greedi- 
ness of  proscription.  Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  soldiers  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  the  very  contemporaries  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  all  lost  their  situations.  No  office  was  too  hich,  and  none 
too  low ;  for  o^e  was  the  spoil, — and  all  the  spous,  it  is  said, 
belong  to  the  victors!  If  a  man,  holding  an  office,  necessary  for 
his  daily  support,  had  presented  himself  covered  with  the  scars  of 
wounds  received  in  every  battle,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown, 
these  would  not  have  protected  him  against  this  reckless  rapacity. 


Ik^y'fb^  iC  Wiflduew  MomcAT  imi  bMU  aimtig  the  if^ng,  %rt(f  bti 
■■Miitfi  «D7  odfee  under  Govemnaewt,  high  cm*  k>vr/  be  wootd  nm 
M*e  baen  stfflbred  lo  boM  it  a  single  hour,  unless  he  could  show 
iuit  be  bed  etficlijr  eocnplied  with  the  petty  statotes,  and  had  put 
e  wwltHiiagfced  pertj  ooMar  rovnMl  Ws  own  neck.  Look,  Sir,  to 
the  eeae  eflbe  kte  fenerabie  Mfl^  MelyilL.  He  was  a  spiA 
ef  1TI6,  fNie  of  the  rery  ifst  to  iretitiere  in  the  cause  of  HbcHtty. 
He  wee«f  the  Tea  Party ;  one  of  the  very  fi«t  to  expose  himself 
l»  fitilirii  pewer«  And  bis  whole  ttfe  was  consonant  with  this,  h^ 
beginoii^.  Mweyraordetit.b  tbeeauee  of  Bhfrty ;  always  a  2eai^ 
oos  friend  to  his  country.;  afways  acting  with  the  party  which  bi 
iwppiMwi  ehmdied  the  cen«iiie  feeulMcan  ^rit  most  fefient- 
ly ;  atways  'mhnaMfr  wai  respecteble  in  private  Kfe,-^he  seemeit 
araed  against  this  misenMe  petty  tjrramiy  of  party,  as  far  as  man 
eMid  be.  Btit  he  kk  itt  Wow,  and  he  M.  He  held  an  office 
in  the  eneioni-hoiise,  and  had  hokten  it  for  a  long  course  of  years ; 
aad  be  waedepfbed  4)f  it,  as  tf  Unworthy  to  serve  the  conntry  wbicfl 
ha  lewed;  a»id  lor  wboae  IftieiMa,  in  thev^or  of  bis  early  manhood,  be 
bw)  Ihrnst  Wmedf  brto  tbe  very  jaws  of  its  eaiemies.  There  was 
BO  -meeaiDe  in  tbe  matter.  His  character,  hb  soinding,  his  revolu^ 
laaittty  serviees,  were  all  well  known ;  but  tl^y  were  known  to  no 
Mrpese;  they  weighed  nc*  one  feather  against  party  pretensions. 
II  oest  no  perns  to  rettore  faim ;  it  cost  no  compunction  to  wrmg 
bis  aged  beart  with  this  leiribtttion  from  his  conntry  for  his  services^ 
faia  seal,  and  fab  fidefit^.  Sb*,  you  wift  bear  witness,  that,  when 
bis  sttcoessor  was  nominated  to  the  Stoate,  and  the  Senate  was 
told  who  it  was  tbat  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  that  nomi^ 
aniioa,  rae«bcra  were  etmck  wkh  horror.  They  had  not  con- 
eehrdd  ibe  Adraesistratian  to  be  caprilde  of  such  a  thing ;  and  yet,' 
tbey  said,  What  ean  vfe  do^  Tbe  man  h  removed  i  we  cannot 
recall  him ;  we  can  onlv  act  open  the  nomtnetion  before  us  ?  Sir, 
ym  and  I  thought  otherwise ;  and  I  rejoice  that  we  did  think 
odierwise.  We  thongbt  it  our  duty  to  resist  the  nominatioii 
to  a  vacancy  thus  created.  We  thought  it  our  duty  to  oppose  this 
wpswfipoon  when,  and  where,  and  as,  we  Consntutionaliy  could. 
We  beaoiigbtliie  Senate  to  go  with  us,  and  to  take  a  stand  before 
tbe  cotmtry  on  this  greet  ques&m.  We  invoked  them  to  try  tlie 
deliberate  sense  of  the  people ;  to  trust  tbeme^ves  before  the 
tribunal  <^pubiic  opinion ;  to  resist  at  first,  to  resbt  at  last,  to  resist 
aiwmys^  tbe  introdnctioA  of  this  unsocial^  this  mischievous,  this  dan^ 
g^toos,  this  beOigerent  principle,  into  tbe  practice  of  the  Govern- 

UM!llti 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  civilized  coontrr 

on  earthy  in  which,  on  a  change  of  fulers,  there  is  such  an  inquin^ 

titnfsirspiHl,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  diis  free  republic.     The» 

Inaugural  Address  of  I8M  spoke  of  m  Hmtkk^  opermHon  of  Gkrv*-' 
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ernment.  The  most  searching  operation,  Sir,  of  the  present  A#» 
ininistratton,  has  been  its  search  for  office  and  phice.  Whenever, 
Sir,  did  any  English  minister,  whig  or  torjr,  take  such  an  inquest? 
When  did  be  ever  eo  down  to  low-water  mark,  to  make  an  ousline 
of  tide-waiters?  When  did  he  ever  take  away  the  daily  bread  of 
weighers,  and  gaueers,  and  measurers  ?  Or  when  did  he  go  into  the 
villages,  to  disturb  the  little  post-offices,  the  mail  contracts,  add 
any  thing  else,  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  Govemmenf  ? 
Sir,  a  British  minister,  who  should  do  this,  and  shouM  afterwards 
show  his  head  io  a  British  House  of  Commons,  would  be  received 
by  a  universal  hiss. 

I  have  liale  to  say  of  the  selections  made  to  fiR  vacancies  thus 
created.  It  is  tnie,  however, — and  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  system  which  has  been  acted  on, — that,  within  the  last  three 
years,  more  nominations,  have  been  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  mi» 
fitness,  than  in  all  the  preceding  forty  years  of  the  Grovemment. 
And  these  nominations,  you  know,  Sir,  could  not  have  been  reject- 
ed, but  by  votes  of  the  President's  own  friends.  The  cases  were 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Even  party  attachment  could  not  stand 
them.  In  some,  not' a  third  of  the  Senate,  in  others  not  ten  votes, 
and  in  others  not  a  single  vote,  could  be  obtained ;  and  this  for  no 
particular  reason  known  only  to  the  Senate ;  but  on  general  grounds 
of  the  want  of  character  and  qualifications ;  on  grounds  known  to 
every  body  else,  as  well  as  to  the  Senate.  All  this,  Sir,  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  consistent.  The  same  party  selfishness  which 
drives  good  men  out  of  office,  will  push  bad  men  in.  Political 
proscription  leads  necessarily  to  the  filling  of  offices  wkh  ineompe* 
tent  persons,  and  to  a  consequent  mal-executien  of  c^Sdal  duties. 
In  my  opinion,  Sir,  it  will  enectualiy  change  the  character  of  our 
Government,  this  acting  upon  the  avowed  principle  of  claiming 
office  by  right  of  conquest,  unless  the  public  shall  rebuke  and  re- 
strain it.  it  elevates  party  above  cmmtry ;  it  forgets  the  common 
weal  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument ;  it  tends  to  form,  it 
does  form,  we  see  that  it  has  formed,  political  combinations,  held 
tc^ether  by  no  common  principles  or  opinions  among  its  members, 
either  upon  the  powers  of  the  Government,  or  the  trtie  policy  of 
the  country ;  but  held  together  simply  as  an  aj^sociation,  under  the 
charm  of  a  popular  head,  seeking  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
Government  by  a  mgorom  exercise  of  its  patronage ;  and  for  this 
purpose  asitating,  and  alarming,  and  distressing  social  life  by  the 
exercise  of  a  tyrannical  party  proscription.  Sir,  if  this  course  of 
things  cannot  be  checked,  good  men  will  grow  tired  of  the  eiter- 
cise  of  political  privileges.  They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  pop- 
ular elections.  They  will  see  that  such  elections  are  but  a  mere 
selfish  contest  for  office ;  and  they  will  abandon  the  Government 
to  the  scramUe  of  the  bold,  the  daring,  Hitd  the  desperate. 
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It  seemSy  Mr.  Prondent,  to  be  a  peculiar  and  singular  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  Administration,  that  it  came  into  power  on  a 
cry  against  abuses,  which  did  not  exists  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  was 
in,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  perception  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
t^  ertaUd  ikaee  tery  tAusesy  and  cartied  them  to  a  great  length. 
Thus  the  Chief  Magistrate  iiimself,  before  he  came  into  the  chair^ 
in  a  formal  public  paper,  denounced  the  practice  of  appointing 
members  of  Congress  to  office.  He  said,  that  if  that  practice  con- 
tinued, corruption  would  become  the  order  of  the  day;  and,  as  if 
to  fasten  and  nail  down  his  own  consistency  to  that  point,  he  de* 
clared  that  jt  was  '*  due  to  himself  to  pradite  whai  he  recommended 
to  others"  Yet,  Sir,  as  so^n  as  he  was  in  power,  these  fastenings 
ffLve  way,  the  nails  all  flew,  and  the  promised  consistency  remains, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  political  assurances  are 
sometimes  fulfilled.  For,  Sir,  he  has  already  appointed  more 
raeiabdrs  of  Congress  to  office  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  the 
bng^st  period  of  administration.  Bdbre  his  time,  there  was  no 
reason  to  complain  of  these  appointments.  They  had  not  been 
numerous  under  any  administration.  Under  this,  they  have  been 
Damerous,  and  some  of  them  such  as  may  well  justify  complaint. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  exhibition  of  the  same  character- 
ifties,  may  be  found  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Inaugural  Address, 
and  in  the  subsequent  practice,  on  the  subject  of  interfering  unih 
the  freedom  of  eketions.  The  Inaugural  Address  declares,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  reform  abuses  which  have  brought  H^  patronage 
of  the  Government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections. 
And  what  has  been  the  subsequeint  practice  ?  Look  to  the  news- 
papers ; — ^look  to  the  published  letters  of  officers  of  the  Government, 
advising,  exhorting,  soliciung,  friends  and  parusans  to  greater  ex- 
ertKMis  in  the  cause  of  the  party  ;•— see  all  done,  every  where, 
which  patBonage  and  power  can  do,  to  aiiect  not  only  elections  in 
the  General  GvOvernment,  bat  also  in  every  State  Government—* 
and  tben  say,  bow  well  iMs  promise  of  reforming  abuses  bas  been 
kept  At  what  former  period,  under  what  former  administration, 
did  public  officers  of  the  United  States  thus  interfere  in  elections? 
Certainly,  Sir,  never.  In  this  respect,  then,  as  well  as  in  others, 
^t  which  was  not  true,  as  a  chai^  against  previous  adnnnistra- 
tions,  would  have  been  true,  if  it  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  proph- 
ecy respecting  the  acts  of  the  present 

But  there  is  another  attempt  to  grasp,  and  to  wield  a  power 
over  ptiblic  opinkm,  of  a  still  more  daring  character,  and  fiir  more 
daagmMis  eflbds. 

In  all  popular  governments,  a  Free  Press  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  agents  and  instrtiments.  It  not  only  expresses  public 
0(unioo,  but,  to  a  ver^  great  decree,  it  contributes  to  form  that 
opinkxL    It  is  an  engine,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  may  be  directed ; 
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but  an  engine  of  which  nothing  can  resist  the  force.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  pressy  in  popular  governments,  occupy  a  place,  in 
the  social  and  political  system,  of  the  very  highest  consequence. 
They  wear  the  character  of  public  instructers.  Their  daily  labors 
bear  directly  on  the  intelligence,  the  morals,  the  taste  and  the 
public  spirit  of  the  country.  Not  only  are  they  journalists,  record- 
ing political  occuiTences,  but  they  discuss  principles,  they  com* 
ment  on  measures,  they  canvass  characters ;  they  hold  a  power 
over  the  reputation,  the  feelings,  the  happiness  of  individuab.  The 
public  ear  is  always  open  to  their  addresses,  the  public  sympathy 
easily  made  responsive  to  their  sentiments.  It  is,  indeed,  Sir,  t 
distinction  of  high  honor,  that  theirs  is  the  only  profession  ex 
pressly  protected  and  guarded  by  Constitutional  enactments.  Their 
employment  soars  so  high,  in  its  peneral  consequences,  it  is  so  in* 
tirnately  connected  with  the  public  happiness,  that  its  security  is 
provided  for  by  the  fundamental  law.  While  it  acts  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  this  distinction,  the  press  is  a  fountain  of  light,  and  a 
source  of  daddening  warmth.  It  instructs  the  public  mind,  and 
animates  the  spirit  of  (latriotisra.  Its  loud  voice  suppresses  eyerj 
thing  which  would  raise  itself  against  the  public  liberty ;  and  its 
blasting  rebuke  causes  incipient  despotism  to  perish  in  the  bud. 

But  remember,  Sir,  that  these  are  the  attributes  of  a  Frei 
Press  only.  And  is  a  press  that  is  purchased  or  pensioned  more 
free  than  a  press  that  is  fettered  ?  Can  the  people  look  for  truths 
to  partial  sources,  whether  rendered  partial  through  fear  or  through 
favor  ?  Why  shall  not  a  manacled  press  be  trusted  with  the  main* 
tenance  and  defence  of  popular  rights  ?  Because  it  b  supposed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  power  which  may  prove  greater  than 
the  love  of  truth.  Such  a  press  may  screen  abuses  in  Government, 
or  be  silent.  It  may  fear  to  speak.  And  may  it  not  fear  to  speak^ 
too,  when  its  conductors,  if  they  speak  in  any  but  one  way,  may 
lose  their  means  of  livelihood  ?  Is  dependence  on  Government  for 
bread  no  temptation  to  screen  its  abuses  ?  Will  the  press  always 
speak  the  truth,  though  the  truth,  if  spoken,  may  be  the  means  of 
sJenctng  it  for  the  future  ?  Is  the  truth  iii  no  danger — is  tbe  watch- 
man under  no  temptation-— when  he  can  neither  proclaim  the  ap 
proach  of  national  evib,  nor  seem  to  descry  them,  without  the  kies 
of  his  place  ? 

Mr.  President,  an  open  attempt  to  secure  the  aid  and  friend* 
ahip  of  the  public  press,  by  bestowing  the  emoluments  of  office 
on  its  active  conductors,  seems  to  me,  of  every  thing  we  have 
witnessed,  to  be  the  most  reprehensible.  It  degrades  both  the 
Government  and  the  press.  As  far  as  its  natural  efiect  extends,  it 
turns  the  palladium  of  liberty  into  an  engine  of  party.  It  brings 
tbe  agency,  activity,  energy  and  patronage  of  Government,  all  to 
bear,  with  united  ^rce,  on  the  means  of  general  intelligence^  and 
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on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  political  opinions.  It  so  completely 
perverts  the  true  object  of  Government — ^it  so  entirely  revolutionizes 
our  whole  system^--that  the  chief  business  of  those  in  power  is  di» 
rected  rather  to  the  propagation  of  opinions  favorable  to  them- 
selves, than  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  This  propagation  of 
opinions,  throueh  the  press,  becomes  the  main  administrative  duty. 
Some  fifty  or  sixty  editors  of  leading  journals  have  been  appointed 
to  office  by  the  present  Executive.  A  stand  has  been  made 
against  this  proceeding,  in  the  Senate,  with  partial  success ;  but, 
by  means  of  appointments  which  do  not  come  before  the  Senate, 
or  other  means,  the  number  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  I  have 
mentioned.  Certainly,  Sir,  the  editors  of  the  public  journals  are 
not  to  be  disfranchised.  Certainly,  they  are  fair  candidates  either 
ibr  popular  elections,  'or  a  just  participation  in  office.  Certainly, 
diey  reckon,  in  their  number,  some  of  the  first  geniuses,  the  best 
scholars,  and  the  roost  honest  and  well-principled  men,  in  the  coun- 
try. But  the  complaint  is  against  the  system,  against  the  pracHce^ 
against  the  undisguised  attempt  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  press,  by 
means  addressed  to  its  pecuniary  interest,  and  these  means,  too, 
drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  being  no  other  than  the  appointed 
compensations  for  the  performance  of  official  duties.  Sir,  the  press 
itselt  should  resent  this.  Its  own  character  for  purity  and  mde* 
pendence  is  at  stake.  It  should  resist  a  connection  rendering  it 
obnoxious  to  so  many  imputations.  It  should  point  to  its  honor* 
able  denomination,  in  our  Constitutions  of  Government,  and  it 
should  maintain  the  character,  there  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  Frec 
Press. 

There  can,  Sir,  be  no  objectioD  to  the  appcMutment  of  an  editor 
to  office,  if  he  is  the  fittest  man.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
considering  the  services,  which,  in  that,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
be  may  have  rendered  his  country.  He  may  have  done  much  to 
maintain  her  rights  against  foreign  aggression,  and  her  character 
against  insult.  He  may  have  honored,  as  well  as  defended  her  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  justly  regarded  and  selected,  in  the  choice 
of  faithful  public  agents.  But  the  ground  of  complaint  is,  thai  the 
aiding^  by  the  press,  of  the  election  of  an  indimdual,  is  rewarded^ 
by  that  same  inrfividtud,  with  the  gift  of  moneyed  ojfices.  Men  are 
turned  out  of  office,  and  others  put  in,  and  receive  salaries  from 
the  public  treasury,  on  the  ground,  either  openly  avowed,  or 
falsely  denied,  that  they  had  rendered  service  in  the  election  of 
the  very  individual  who  makes  this  removal,  and  makes  tliis  ap- 
pointment. Every  man.  Sir,  must  see  that  this  is  a  vital  stab  at 
the  purity  of  the  press.  It  not  only  assails  the  independence  of 
the  press,  by  addressing  sinister  motives,  but  it  furnishes  the  means 
of  exciting  these  motives  fiom  the  public  treasury.  It  extends 
the  Executive  power  over  the  press  in  a  most  daring  manner.     It 
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operates  to  give  a  direclioQ  to  opinion,  D6t  favonthie  to  the  Got* 
ernment,  in  the  aggregate  ;  not  favorable  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws ;  not  favorable  to  Uie  Legislature ;  but  favorable  to  the  £xecu« 
tive  alone.  The  consequence  often  is,  just  what  might  be  looked 
for,  that  the  portion  of  the  press,  thus  made  iast  to  the  Executive 
interest,  denounces  Congress,  denounces  the  Judiciary,  complains 
of  the  laws,  and  quarreb  with  the  Constitution.  This  exercbe  of 
the  right  of  appointment,  to  this  end,  is  an  augmentation,  and  m 
vast  one,  of  tbe  Executive  power,  singly  and  alone.  It  tises  that 
power  strongly  against  all  other  branches  of  the  Government,  and 
It  uses  it  stnmgly,  too,  ibr  any  struggle  which  it  may  be  called  on 
lo  make  with  general  public  opinion.  Mr.  President,  I  will  quit 
tbb  topic.  There  is  much  in  it,  in  my  judgment,  sJbcting,  not 
only  the  purity  and  independence  of  the  press,  but  also  the  cbai^ 
acter  and  honor,  the  peace  and  security,  of  the  Government.  I 
leave  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  novelties  introduced  into  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  present  Administration,  is  the  frequent  use  of  the 
President's  native  on  acts  of  Congress.  Under  former  Presi- 
dents, this  power  has  been  deemed  an  extraordinary  one,  to  be 
exercised  only  in  peculiar  and  marked  cases.  It  was  vested  in 
the  President,  doubtless,  as  a  guard  against  hasty  or  inconsider- 
ate legishtion,  and  against  any  act,  inadvertently  passed,  which 
might  seem  to  encroach  on  the  just  authority  of  other  branches  of 
die  Government  I  dd  not  recollect  that,  by  all  Creneral  Jackson's 
predecessors,  this  power  was  exercised  more  than  four  or  five 
times.  Not  having  recurred  to  the  journals,  I  cannot,  of  course, 
be  sure  that  I  am  numerically  accurate  in  this  particular ;  but  such 
is  my  belief.  I  recollect  no  instance  in  the  time  of  Mr.  John 
Adams,  Mr.  Jeferson,  or  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  only 
oases  which  occur  to  me  are,  two  in  General  Washington's  admin- 
istration, two  in  Mr.  Madison's,  and  one  in  Mr.  Monroe's.  There 
may  be  some  others ;  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  power  which 
has  been  very  sparingly  and  reluctandy  used,  from  the  b^inning  of 
the  Government.  The  cases,  Sir,  to  which  I  have  now  referred, 
were  cases  in  which  the  President  returned  the  bill  with  objec- 
tions. The  tUent  veto  is,  I  believe,  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
E resent  Administration.  I  think,  indeed,  that,  some  years  ago,  m 
ill,  by  inadvertence  or  accident,  failed  to  receive  the  President's 
^nature,  and  so  did  not  become  a  law.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
instance,  before  the  present  Administration,  in  which  the  President 
has,  by  design,  omitted  to  sign  a  bill,  and  yet  has  not  returned  it 
to  Congress.  But  since  the  present  Administration  came  into 
power,  the  veto,  in  both  kinds,  has  been  repeatedly  applied.  In  the 
case  of  the  Maysville  Road,  the  Montgomeiy  Road,  and  the  Bank, 
^ve  have  liad  the  veto,  with  reasons.    In  an  internal  improvement 
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faiU  of  a  fcHm^  sesmo,  in  m  sinukMr  hiQ  «|  the  late  smon,  and  m 
tbe  Scat0  iolerest  bill,  W9  have  had  the  silent  TelOy  er  refuwal 
mthotU  rea»on$, 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  tQ  be  eooaidered,  that  tbe  President  has  the 
power  of  reoonunending  measures  H>  Congreas.  lliroiigh  h» 
firiends,  he  may  and  does  oppose^  also,  any  le^lative  movenieDt, 
which  be  does  not  approve.  If,  m  addition  to  this,  he  may  exer- 
cise a  silent  veto,  at  his  pleasure,  on  all  the  bills  presented  to  him 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session ;  if  he  may  refuse  assent  to 
them  all,  without  being  called  upon  to  assign  any  reasons  what- 
ever,— it  will  certainly  be  a  great  practical  augmeotaUoo  of  his 
power.  Any  oue,  who  kx>ks  at  a  vdume  of  the  statutes,  will  see 
that  a  great  portion  of  all  the  laws  are  actually  passed  within  the 
last  ten  days  of  each  session.  If  the  President  is  al  liberty  to 
negative  any,  or  all,  of  these  laws,  at  pleasure,  or,  rather,  to  refuse 
to  render  the  bills  laws,  by  approving  then),  and  still  HMy  negleet 
10  return  them  to  Congress  for  renewed  action,  he  wiU  hoM  a 
▼ery  important  control  over  the  legislation  of  this  country.  Tbe 
day  of  aidjoumnient  is  usually  fixed  some  weeks  in  advance.  This 
bring  fixed,  a  litde  activity  and  pecseverance  may  easily,  in  most 
cases,  and  perhaps  in  all,  where  no  alarm  has  been  excited,  post* 
pone  important  pending  measures  to  a  period  within  ten  days 
of  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  this  operation  leaves  all  such 
measures  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  to  sign  the  bills  or  not, 
without  being  obliged  to  state  his  reasons  publicly. 

A  silent  veto  on  tbe  Bank  bill  would  have  been  the  inevi- 
table iate  of  that  bill,  if  its  friends  had  not  refused  to  fix  on  any 
term  ibr  adjournment  before  the  President  shoukl  have  had  thie 
bill  so  long  as  to  be  required,  by  Constitutional  provisions,  to  sign 
it,  or  to  send  it  back  wuh  his  reasons  for  not  signing  it.  The  two 
Houses  did  not  agree,  and  would  not  agree,  to  fix  a  day  for  ad* 
joumment,  until  the  bill  was  sent  to  tbe  President,  and  then  care 
wa$  taken  to  fix  on  such  a  day  as  should  allow  him  the  whole 
Constitutional  period.  This  seasonable  presentment  rescued  the 
bill  from  the  power  of  the  silent  negative. 

This  pfaotioal  innovation  on  the  ^mode  o[  administering  the 
Government,  so  much  at  variance  with  its  general  principles,  and 
so  capable  of  defeating  the  most  useful  acts,  deserves  public  con* 
sideratioo.  Its  tendency  is,  to  disturb  the  harmony,  whk;h  ought 
always  to  exist  between  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and  to  turn 
that  which  the  ConstituUoa  intended  only  as  an  extraordinary 
nemedy  for  extraordinary  cases,  into  a  common  means  of  making 
Executive  discretion  paramount  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,^in 
the  enactm^kt  of  laws, 

Mr.  President,  the  Executive  has  not  only  used  these  unao- 
Qustomed  qaeans  to  pcevent  the  passage  of  laws,  but  it  has  also 
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refitted  to  enforce  ihe  execodoD  of  laws  actuaDy  passed.  An  em^ 
ioent  iostaooe  of  this  is  found  in  the  course  adopted  rriative  to 
the  Indian  intercourse  law  of  1802.  Upon  being  applied  to,  tn 
behalf  of  the  Missionaries,  to  execute  that  law,  for  their  relief 
and  protection,  the  President  replied,  that,  the  State  of  Oeorgia 
halting  extended  her  latn  over  the  Indian  territory ,  the  laws  of 
Congreu  had  therdnf  been  superseded.  This  is  the  aubslance  ot 
his  answer,  as  communicated  dirough  the  Secretary  of  War.  He 
holds,  then,  that  the  law  of  the  State  is  paramount  to  the  law  of 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  has  adjudged  this  act  of  Georgia 
to  be  void,  as  being  repugnant  to  a  Constitutional  law  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  the  President  pays  no  more  regard  to  this  de- 
cision than  to  the  act  of  Congress  itself.  The  Missionaries 
remain  in  prison,  held  there  by  a  condemnation,  under  a  law  of  a 
State,  which  the  Supreme  Judicial  Tribunal'  has  pronounced  to 
be  null  and  void,  liie  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  the  act 
of  Congress  is  Constitutional ;  that  it  is  a  Undiug  statute  ;  that  it 
has  the  same  force  as  other  laws,  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
obeyed  and  executed  as  other  laws.  The  President,  on  the  con- 
trary, declares  that  the  law  of  Congress  has  been  superseded  by 
the  law  of  the  State,  and  therefore  he  will  not  carry  its  provisicnis 
into  effect.  Now  we  know,  Sir,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares,  that  that  Constitution,  and  alt  acts  cf 
Confess  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  shaB  be  the  supreme  law  of 
ihe  land,  any  thing  in  any  State  law  to  the  contrary  notwith' 
standing.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  case,  then,  in  which 
the  law  should  be  executed.  It  has  been  solemnly  decided  to  be 
in  actual  force,  by  the  highest  judicial  authority ;  its  execution  is 
demanded  for  the  relief  of  free  citizens,  now  suffering  die  pains 
of  unjust  and  unlawful  imprisonment ;  yet  the  President  refuses  to 
execute  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Road,  some  sessions  ago,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  the  bill,  but*  accompanied  his  approval  by  a  mes- 
sage, saying  how  far  he  deemed  it  a  proper  law,  and  mw  far^ 
therefore,  tt  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  case  o{  the  Harbor  bill  of  the  late  session,  being  applied 
to,  by  a  member  of  Congress,  for  directions  for  carryine  parts  of 
the  law  into  effect,  he  declined  giving  them,  and  made  a  distinctum 
between  such  parts  of  the  law  as  he  should  cause  to  be  executed^ 
and  such  as  he  should  not ;  and  his  right  to  make  this  distinction 
has  been  openly  maintained,  by  those  who  habitually  defend  his 
measures.  Indeed,  Sir,  these,  and  other  instances  of  KhertieB 
taken  with  plahi  statute  laws,  flow,  naturally,  from  the  principles 
expressly  avowed  by  the  President,  under  his  own  hand.  In  that 
important  document,  Sir,  upon  which  it  seems  to  be  his  fate  to 
suuad,  or  to  fall,  before  the  American  people,  the  veto  message^ 
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he  holds  the  foUowing  hmginuce: — *^Ea^  publte  cffeer^  who 
takes  an  oath  to  sumort  the  (jonttitution,  swears  that  he  wiU 
support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by 
others,^'  Mr.  President,  the  general  adoption  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  sentence  would  dissolve  our  Government  U 
would  raise  eveiy  man's  private  opinions  into  a  standard  for  his 
own  conduct ;  and  there  certainly  is,  there  can  he,  no  government, 
where  every  man  is  to  iudge,  for  himself,  of  his  own  rights,  and 
his  own  obbgations.  Where  every  one  is  his  own  arbiter,  foic^ 
and  not  law,  is  the  governing  power.  He  who  may  judge  for 
himself,  and  decide  for  himself,  must  execute  his  own  decisions; 
and  this  is  the  law  of  force.  I  confess,  Sir,  it  strikes  me  with  as* 
tonisbment,  that  so  wild,  so  disonpinizine  a  sentiment,  should  b^ 
uttered  by  a  President  of  the  United  States.  I  should  think  it 
must  have  escaped  from  its  author  through  want  of  reflection,  or 
fiom  the  haUt  of  little  reBection,  on  such  subjects,  if  I  could  sup* 
pose  it  possible,  that,  on  a  question  exciting  so  much  public  at- 
tention, and  of  so  much  national  importance,  any  such  extraordi- 
naiT  doctrine  could  find  its  way,  through  inadvertence,  into  a  for- 
mal and  solemn  public  act.  Standing  as  it  does,  it  affirms  a  prop- 
osition which  would  effectually  repeal  all  Constitutional  and  all 
l^al  obligations.  The  Constitution  declares,  that  every  public 
officer,  in  the  State  Governments,  as  well  as  in  the  General  (jov- 
emment,  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitutim  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  all.  Would  it  not  have  cast  an  air  of 
ridicule  on  the  whole  provision,  if  the  Constitution  had  gone  on  to 
add  the  words  *^as  ke  understands  iti"  What  could  come 
nearer  to  a  solemn  fiirce,  than  to  bind  a  man  by  oath,  and  still 
leave  him  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of  his  own  oi>Iigation  ?  Sir, 
those  who  are  to  execute  the  laws  have  no  more  a  license  to  con^ 
sirue  them  for  themselves  than  those  whose  only  duty  is  to  obey 
them.  Public  officers  are  bound  to  support  the  Constitutioa; 
private  ciusens  are  bound  to  obey  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  indul- 
gence granted  to  the  public  officer,  to  support  the  Constitution 
only  as  he  understands  it,  than  to  a  private  citizen  to  obey  it  onljf 
as  he  understands  it;  and  what  is  true  of  the  Constitution,  in  this 
respect,  is  equally  true  of  any  law.  Laws  are  to  be  executed, 
and  to  be  obeyed,  not  as  individuals  may  interpret  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  public,  authoritative  internretation  and  adjudicatbn. 
The  sentiment  of  tlie  message  would  ahropate  the  oUisation  of  the 
whole  criminal  code.  If  every  man  is  to  judge  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  for  himself;  if  he  is  to  obey,  and  support  them,  onfy 
as  Ae  may  say  he  understands  theasj — a  revolution,  I  think,  would 
take  place  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  discussions  about 
the  law  of  treason,  murder,  and  arson,  should  be  addressed,  not 
to  the  judicial  bench,  but  to  those  who  might  stand  charged  wkh 
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feuch  offences.  The  object  of  discuflsioii  should  be,  tf  we  ran  one 
this  Dotion  to  its  natural  exteDi,  to  coovince  the  culprit  hiinself  how 
he  ought  to  understand  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  it  possible,  that  a  sendoient  so  wild| 
and  so  dangerous,  so  encouraging  to  all  who  feel  a  desire  to  op- 
pose the  laws,  and  to  impair  the  ConatitutioQ,  should  have  been 
uttered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  thb  eventful  and 
critical  moment  ?  Are  we  not  threatened  with  dissolution  of  the 
Union  ?  Are  we  not  told  that  the  laws  of  the  Government  shall 
be  openly  and  directly  resisted  ?  Is  not  the  whole  country  looicr 
ing,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  to  what  niay  be  the  result  of  these 
tlureatened  courses  ?  And,  at  this  very  moment,  so  full  of  peril 
to  the  State,  the  Cliief  Magistrate  puts  forth  opinions  and  senti- 
ments as  truly  subversive  <S  all  government,  as  absolutely  in  con- 
flict with  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  wildest  theories 
of  NuUi6eation.  Mr.  President,  1  have  very  little  regard  for  the 
law,  or  the  kgic,  of  Nullification*  But  there  is  not  9B  individual 
in  its  ranks,  capable  of  putting  two  ideas  together,  who,  if  vou 
will  grant  him  the  principles  of  the  veto  meesage,  cannot  defend 
ail  that  Nullification  has  ever  threatened.  To  make  this  assertion 
good.  Sir,  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands.  The  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  it  is  said,  will  nullily  the  late  revenue  or  tariff 
law,  because,  they  toy,  it  b  not  warraaled  by  the  Coostitutioa 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  understand  the  Comtit^ian.  They, 
as  well  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution.  Both  he  and  they  have  taken  the  same 
oath,  in  the  same  words. 

Now,  Sir,  since  he  claims  the  right  to  interpret  the  Constitutum 
as  he  pleases,  how  can  he  deny  the  same  right  to  them  9  *  Is  bis 
oath  less  stringent  than  theirs  ?  Has  he  a  prerogative  of  dispensfr^ 
tion  which  they  do  not  possess?  How  can  he  answer  them, 
when  they  tell  him,  that  the  revenue  laws  are  unconstitutional,  at 
Aev  underetamd  the  CanttittUimiy  and  that,  therefore,  they  will 
nullify  them  ?  Will  he  reply  to  them,  aocordii^  to  the  doctrines 
of  bis  annual  message  in  1820,  theA  precedent  im  settled  the  ques* 
tion,  if  it  was  ever  doubtful  ?  They  will  answer  him  in  his  own 
words,  m  the  veto  message,  that,  in  such  a  case,  precedent  is  not 
binding.  Will  he  say  to  them,  that  the  revenue  mw  is  a  hiw  of 
Congress,  whk^b  must  be  executed,  until  it  shall  be  declared  void  ? 
Tliey  will  answer  him,  that,  in  other  eases,  he  has  himself  refosed 
to  execute  laws  of  Congress  whbh  had  not  been  declared  void, 
but  which  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  declared  valid.  Will  he 
urge  the  force  of  judicial  decisions?  They  will  answer,  that  he 
himself  does  not  admit  the  bbding  obligation  of  such  decisions 
l^r,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  of  opinioo,  that  an  indi- 
vkiual,  called  on  to  execute  a  law,  may  liimsell  judgie  of  its  Coo- 
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stitutioDal  ▼^cK^*  Has  Ntjflificatioii  luiy  thing  more  reToliitioiift^ 
r^  than  that?  The  President  is  of  <q)iiMon  that  judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  CoostitutiiMi  and  the  laws  do  not  bind  the  consciences, 
and  ought  not  to  bind  the  conduct,  of  men.  Has  Nullification  any 
thii^  more  disorganizing  than  that?  The  President  is  of  opinion, 
that  every  officer  is  bound  to  support  the  Constitutbn  only  accord-* 
ing  to  what  oi^^ht  to  be,  in  his  private  opinion,  its  construction. 
Has  Nullification,  in  its  widest  flight,  ever  reached  to  an  extrava- 
^nce  like  that?  No,  Sir,  never.  The  doctrine  of  Nullification, 
m  my  judgment  a  most  false,  dangerous,  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trine,  is  this ;  that  the  SMe^  or  a  &aU,  may  declare  the  extent 
of  the  obligations  which  its  citisens  are  under  to  the  United  States ; 
in  other  words,  that  a  State,  by  State  laws,  and  State  judicatures, 
may  conclusively  construe  the  Consdtution  for  its  own  citizens. 
But  that  every  individual  may  construe  it  for  himself,  is  a  refine^ 
ment  on  the  theory  of  resistance  to  Constitutional  power,  a  sublima- 
tion of  the  right  of  being  dbloyal  to  the  Union,  a  fi*ee  charter  fcr 
the  elevation  of  private  opinion  above  the  audiority  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  such  as  was  never  presented  to  the  public 
view,  and  the  public  asUniishment,  even  by  Nullification  itseli.  Its 
first  appearance  is  in  the  veto  message.  Melancholy,  lamenta* 
Ue,  indeed,  Sir,  is  our  condition,  when,  at  a  moment  of  serious 
danger  and  wide-^read  alarm,  such  sentiments  are  found  to  pro- 
ceed fiDm  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Govemmenu  Sir,  I  cannot 
feel  that  the  C(xistitution  is  safe  in  such  hands.  I  cannot  feel  that 
the  present  Administration  is  its  fit  and  proper  guardian. 

But  let  me  ask.  Sir,  what  evidence  there  is,  that  the  President 
is  himself  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Nullification. — I  do  not  say 
to  the  political  party  which  now  pushes  these  doctrines,  but  to 
the  doctrines  themselves.  Has  be  any  where  rebuked  them? 
Has  he  any  where  discouraged  them  ?  Has  his  influence  been  ex- 
erted to  inspire  respect  for  the  Corldtution,  and  to  produce  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  ?  Has  he  followed  the  bright  example  of  his  pred- 
'  ecessors  ?  Has  he  held  fast  by  the  institutions  of  the  country  ?  Has 
he  summoned  the  good  and  the  wise  around  him  ?  Has  he  admon- 
ished thov  country  that  the  Union  is  in  daneer,  and  called  on  aU 
the  pau*iotic  to  come  out  in  its  support  ?  Alas !  Sir,  we  have  seen 
nothing,  nothing  of  all  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Nullification. 
I  am  sure  it  can  have  no  friends  here.  Gloss  it  and  disguise  it  as 
we  may,  it  is  a  pretence  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution.  If  direct  separation  be  not  its  only  mode  of  operation, 
separation  is,  nevertheless,  its  direct  consecjuence.  That  a  State  may 
nullify  a  law  of  the  Union,  and  still  remain  tn  the  Union ;  that  she 
may  have  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Government,  and  yet 
be  at  liberty  to  disobey  and  resist  that  Govemment;  that  she  may 


futtke  m  tfie  oormboii  counoSs^  and  yet  not  be  bound  by  their  re* 
salts;  that  die  may  control  a  hw  of  CongresK,  so  that  it  shad  be 
one  diing  with  bar,  wbile  it  is  another  thing  with  the  rest  of  die 
States ;---aH  Aese  proposiiioiis'seem  to  be  soabsolutely  at  war  with 
and  re 


sense  and  reason,  that  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
incelligent  person  can  yield  the  slightest  assent  to  them.  Nullifica* 
tioii,  it  is  ia  vain  to  attempt  to  eonceal  it,  is  iKssolutkMi ;  it  is  dismem- 
b«meDt ;  it  is  tiie  breaking  upof  the  Unioa.  If  it  shall  practically 
succeed  in  any  one  State,  frora  tbat  moment  there  are  twenty-feur 
Slates  in  the  Union  no  kmger*  New,  Sir,  I  think  it  exceedinelr 
psobaUe  tbat  tbe  Pkesidem  may  onne  to  an  open  rupture  witn 
tbat  pordoo  of  his  original  party  which  now  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  NidBfisation  put^.  I  thiiA  it  likely  he  wiM  oppose  the  proceed* 
logs  of  that  party,  if  tkey  shaft  adopt  measures  coming  drrectly  in 
eeoiiot  with  the  laws  of  the  Uttied  States,  ifot  how  will  he  qv 
pose  i  What  wUl  he  hi$  c^mtt  e/  rennsiy^  Sir,  I  wish  to  cdt 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  waA  of  the  people,  earnestly  to  thft 
^potA&ar^Mim  will  the  PreMeni  (mmptto  fut  imm  JhttUfioa- 
iion,tfhe9httKatteti^iimttdl9 

Sir,  for  one,  I  protest  b  advanee  a^Mst  soch  teniedles  as  I 
have  beard  hintca.  The  Admiwistratbo  itself  keeps  a  proibund 
silenoe,  hut  its-  friends  have  spoken  for  it  If^  ore  toldf  Sir,  thai 
the  PreMent  wiB  immediaiely  emphy  tie  mOkaryJbrctf  and  at 
once  blockade  Charleet^m!  A  military  remedy,  a  remedy  by  di* 
asct  belligerent  eperation,  has  been  thus  snggested,  and  nothing 
else  has  been  suggested,  as  the  intended  means  of  pieservfng  the 
Union.  Sir,  there  is  no  little  reason  to  think,  that  this  soggestioii 
is  true*  We  cannot  be  altogether  unmindful  of  tbe  past ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  akogether  unapprehensive  for  the  future. 
For  one,  Sir,  I  raise  my  voice  beforehand  egainM  the  unauthorized 
employment  of  military  power,  and  agamst  superseding  tbe  author* 
itv  of  the  laws,  by  an  armed  Mbe,  under  pretetice  of  puhing  down 
NuW6cation.  The  President  has  no  authority  to  blockade 
CbarUiston;  die  President  has  no  authorit]^^  to  anploy  military 
force,  till  he  shall  be  duly  required  so  to  do,  by  law,  and  by  tbie 
dvil  authorities.  His  duty  is  to  eaose  the  laws  to  be  executed. 
His  duty  b  to  support  the  civil  aothority.  His  duty  is,  if  tbe  hwa 
be  resisted,  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  countrv.  If  necessa- 
ry, for  their  support  and  execution ;  but  to  do  all  this  in  compli- 
ance only  with  law,  and  with  decisions  of  the  tribunals.  If,  by  anr 
ingenious  devices,  those  who  resist  the  laws  escape  from  the  reach 
of  judicial  authority,  as  it  is  now  provided  to  be  exercised,  it  is  en* 
tirely  competent  to  Congress  to  make  such  new  provisions  as  the 
exigency  of  tlie  ease  may  demand.  Tliese  provisions  undoubtedly 
wouM  be  made.  With  a  Constitutional  and  efficient  head  of  the 
Oovernment,  with  an  Administration  realty  and  truly  in  favor  of 
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the  Constitution^  the  country  can  grapple  with  NuHificatlon.  By 
the  force  of  reason ;  by  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by  the 
natural,  genuine  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  by  the  steady  and 
well-sustained  operations  of  law, — ^the  progress  of  disorganization 
may  be  successfully  checked,  and  the  Union  maintained.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that,  where  Nullification  is  most  powerful,  it  is 
not  unopposed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  who  would 
break  up  the  Union  by  force,  have  to  march  toward  that  object 
through  thick  ranks  of  as  brave  and  good  men  as  the  country 
can  show ;  men,  strong  in  character,  strong  in  intelligence,  strong 
IB  the  puri^  of  their  own  motives ;  and  ready,  always  readv,  to 
sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  to  the  preservation  ot  the 
Constitutional  Union  of  the  States.  If  we  can  relieve  the  country 
from  an  Administration  which  denies  to  the  Constitution  those 
powers  which  are  the  breath  of  its  life ;  if  we  can  place  the  Gov* 
emment  in  the  hands  of  its  friends ;  if  we  can  secure  it  against  the 
dangers  of  irregular  and  unlawful  military  force ;  if  it  can  be  under 
the  lead  of  an  Administration  whose  moderation,  finnness  and 
wisdom  shall  inspire  confidence  and  command  respect, — ^we  may 
yet  surmount  the  dangers,  numerous  and  formidable  as  they  are, 
which  surround  us. 

And,  Sir,  I  see  little  prospect  of  overcoming  these  dangers,  with- 
out a  change  of  men.  After  all  that  has  passed,  the  reelection 
of  the  present  Executive  will  give  the  national  sanction  to  senti- 
ments, and  to  measures,  which  will  e^ctually  change  the  Govern- 
ment; which,  in  short,  must  destroy  the  Government.  If  the 
President  be  reelected,  with  concurrent  and  cooperating  majori- 
ties in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  I  do  not  see,  that,  in  four  years 
more,  all  the  power  which  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Government 
will  not  be  holden  by  the  Executive  hand.  Nullification  will  pro- 
ceed, or  will  be  put  down  by  a  power  as  unconstitutional  as  itself. 
The  revenues  will  be  managed  by  a  Treasury  Bank.  The  use  of 
the  veto  will  be  considered  as  sanctioned  by  the  public  voice. 
The  Senate,  if  not  "  cut  down,"  will  be  bound  down ;  and  the 
President,  commanding  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  holding  all 
places  of  trust  to  be  party  property,  what  will  then  be  left,  Sir,  for 
Constitutional  reliance  ? 

Sir,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  venerate  the  Judiciary,  and  ta 
repose  hopes  of  safety  on  that  branch  of  the  Government.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  Judicial  power  cannot  stand,, 
for  a  long  time,  against  the  Executive  power.  The  Judges,  it  is 
true,  hold  their  places  by  an  independent  tenure;  but  they  are 
mortal.  That  which  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity  must  make- 
it  necessary  to  renew  the  benches  of  justice.  And  how  will  they 
be  filled  ?  Doubtless,  Sir,  they  will  be  filled  by  incumbents,  agree- 
ing with  the  President  in  his  Constitutional  opinions.     If  the  Court 
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is  felt  as  an  obstacle,  doubdess  the  first  opportunity,  and  every 
opportunity,  will  be  embraced,  to  gii*e  it  less  and  less  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ototacle.  Sir,  without  pursuing  these  suggesdons,  I  only 
say  that  the  country  must  prepare  itself  for  any  change  in  the 
Judicial  Department,  such  as  it  shall  deliberately  sanction  in  other 
departments. 

But,  Sir,  what  is  the  prospect  of  change  ?  Is  there  any  hope, 
that  the  national  sendment  will  recover  its  accustomed  tone,  and 
restore  to  the  Government  a  just  and  efficient  administration  ? 

Sir,  if  there  be  something  of  doubt  on  this  point,  there  b  also 
something,  perhaps  much,  of  hope.  The  popularity  of  the  pres- 
ent Chief  Magistrate,  springing  from  causes  not  connected  with  his 
administration  of  the  Government,  has  been  great.  Public  grati- 
tude for  military  service  has  remained  fast  to  liim,  in  defiance  of 
many  thing?,  in  his  civil  administration,  calculated  to  weaken  its 
hold.  At  length,  there  are  indications,  not  to  be  denied,  of  new 
sentiments  and  new  impressions.  At  length,  a  conviction  of  dan- 
ger to  important  interests,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Government, 
has  made  its  lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  At  length,  public  sen- 
timent begins  to  have  its  free  course,  and  to  produce  its  just  effects. 
I  fully  believe.  Sir,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  desire  a 
change  in  the  Administration ;  and  that  it  will  be  difficuk  for  party 
organization,  or  party  denunciation,  to  suppress  the  efifective  utter- 
ance of  that  general  wish.  There  are  unhappy  dififerences,  it  is 
true,  about  the  fit  person  to  be  successor  to  the  present  incumbent, 
in  the  Chief  Magistracy  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  this  disunion 
may,  in  the  end,  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority.  But,  so  far  as  we 
agree  together,  let  us  act  together.  Wherever  our  sentiments  con- 
cur, let  our  hands  cooperate.  If  we  cannot,  at  present,  agree 
who  should  be  President,  we  are  at  least  agreed  who  ought  not  to 
be.  I  fully  believe.  Sir,  that  gratifying  intelligence  is  already  on 
the  wing.  While  we  are  yet  deliberating  in  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania is  voting.  This  week,  she  elects  her  members  to  the 
next  Congress.  I  doubt  not  the  result  of  that  election  will  show 
an  important  change  in  public  sentiment  in  that  State ;  nor  can  I 
doubt  that  the  great  States  adjoining  her,  holding  similar  Constitu- 
tional principles,  and  having  similar  interests,  will  feel  the  impulse 
of  the  same  causes  which  affect  her.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  vast  and  countless  majority,  are  attached  to  the  Con- 
stitution. If  they  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  in  danger,  they  will 
come  to  its  rescue,  and  will  save  it.  It  cannot  be  destroyed,  even 
now,  if  THET  will  undertake  its  guardianship  and  protection. 

But  suppose.  Sir,  there  was  less  hope  than  there  is,  would  that 
consideration  weaken  the  force  of  our  obligations  ?  Are  we  at  a 
post  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  desert  when  it  becomes  difficult 
to  bold  it?    May  we  fly  at  the  approach  of  danger?     Does  our 
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fidelity  to  the  Constitution  require  no  more  of  us  than  to  enjoy  its 
blessings,  to  bask  in  the  prosperity  which  it  has  shed  around  us 
and  our  fathers  ?  and  are  we  at  liberty  to  abandon  it  in  the  hour  of 
its  peril,  or  to  make  for  it  but  a  faint  and  heartless  stru^Ie,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  and  the  want  of  hope  ?  Sir,  if  no  State 
come  to  our  succor — if  every  where  else  tlie  contest  should  be 
given  up — here  let  it  be  protracted  to  the  last  moment.  Here, 
where  the  ^rst  blood  of  the  revolution  was  shed,  let  the  last  ef- 
fort for  that  which  is  the  greatest  blessing  obtaired  by  the  revolu- 
tion— a  free  and  united  government — be  made.  Sir,  in  our  endeav- 
ors to  maintain  our  existing  forms  of  government,  we  are  acting 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  great  cause  of  Constitutional 
liberty  all  over  the  globe.  We  are  trustees,  holding  a  sacred  treas- 
ure, in  which  all  the  lovers  of  freedom  have  a  stake.  Not  only 
in  revolutionized  France,  where  there  are  no  longer  tubjeetty 
where  the  monarch  can  no  longer  say,  he  is  the  State ;  not  only  in 
reformed  England,  where  our  principles,  our  institutions,  our  prac- 
tice of  free  government,  are  now  daily  quoted  and  commended ; 
but  in  the  depths  of  Germany,  also,  and  among  the  desolated  fields 
and  the  still  smoking  ashes  of  Poland,  prayers  are  uttered  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Union  and  happiness.  We  are  surrounded, 
Sir,  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  The  gaze  of  the  sons  of  Liberty, 
every  where,  is  upon  us,  anxiously,  intently,  upon  us.  They  may 
see  us  fall  in  the  struggle  for  our  Constitution  and  Government, 
but  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should  see  us  recreant 

At  least,  Sir,  let  the  star  of  Massachusetts  be  the  last  which 
shall  be  seen  to  fall  from  heaven,  and  to  plunge  into  the  utter  dark- 
ness of  disunion.  Let  her  shrink  back,  let  her  hold  others  back, 
if  she  can ;  at  any  rate,  let  her  keep  herself  back,  from  this  gulf, 
full,  at  once,  of  fire  and  of  blackness ;  yes,  Sir,  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  scan,  or  human  imagination  fathom,  fiiU  of  the  fire, 
and  the  blood,  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  thick  darkness  of  general 
political  disgrace,  ignominy,  and  ruin.  Though  the  worst  may 
happen  that  can  happen,  and  though  she  may  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe,  yet  let  her  maintain  her  own  integrity,  her 
own  high  honor,  her  own  unwavering  fidelity,  so  that,  with  respect 
and  decency,  though  with  a  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart,  she  may 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  a  glorious,  departed,  firee  Ck>nstitution. 


SPEECH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  REPLY  TO  MR. 
CALHOUN'S  SPEECH,  ON  THE  BILL  "FURTHER  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DUTIES  ON   IMPORTS,"   FEBRUARY 

16,  18SS. 


On  the  2l0t  of  Jaanaiy,  1833,  Mr.  Wilkirs,  Chairman  of  the  Judieiaiy 
Committee,  introduced  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties. 

On  the  22d  daj  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Calhoub  submitted  the  following 
resolutions : — 

"  Ruolvedf  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing  these  United 
States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitutional  compact,,  to  which  the 
people  of  each  State  acceded  as  a  separate  sovereign  communit]r»  each 
Dinding  itself  by  its  own  particular  ratification ;  and  that  the  union,  of 
which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  ratifying 
the  same. 

**  Resolfftdf  That  the  people  of  the  several  States,  thus  united  by  the  con- 
stitutional compact,  in  forming  that  instrument,  and  in  creating  a  Genertl 
Government,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for  which  thev  were  formed, 
delegated  to  that  Government,  for  that  purpose,  certain  definite  powers^ 
to  be  exercised  jointly,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  each  State  to  itself, 
the  residuary  mass  of  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  its  own  separate  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  whenever  the  General  Government  assumes  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  unauthorized, 
and  are  of  no  effect ;  and  that  the  same  Government  is  not  made  the  final 
judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  that  would  make  its  discretion^ 
and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  parties,  without  any  common 
judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

^  Rc9olvtdy  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
taken  collectively  as  individuals,  are  now,  or  ever  have  been,  united  on 
the  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and,  as  such,  are  now  formed  Into  one 
nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been  so  united  in  any  one  stage 
of  their  political  existence ;  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  com- 
posing the  Union  have  not,  as  members  thereof,  retained  their  sovereign- 
ty ;  that  Uie  allegiance  of  their  citizens  has  been  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government ;  that  they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing  treason 
through  their  respective  State  Governments ;  and  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  reserved, 
and  of  consequence  of  those  delegated  ; — are  not  only  without  foundation 
in  truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the  most  certain  and  plain  historical  facts, 
and  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason ;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  claiming 
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tathority  from  such  erroneous  assumptioiis,  must  of  necessity  be  unconsti- 
tational — must  tend,  directly  and  inevitably,  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the  Union,  and  to  rear  on 
its  ruins  a  consolidated  Government,  without  Constitutional  check  or  limi- 
tation, and  which  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  liberty  itself." 

On  Saturday,  the  16th  of  Febmaiy,  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 
Mr.  WzssTZR  followed  him. 

Mr.  President  :  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
admonished  us  to  be  mindful  of  the  opinions  pf  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  We  must  take  our  chance,  Sir,  as  to  the  light  in 
which  posterity  wQI  reprd  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment,  nor 
withhold  myself  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  that  I  am  performing 
my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the  country,  now  and  hereaftefi 
and  leave  both  my  motives  and  my  character  to  its  decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  threat 
and  defiance  towards  tliis  bill,  even  should  it  become  a  law  of  the 
land,  altogether  unusual  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  But  I  shall 
not  suffer  myself  to  be  excited  into  warmth  by  his  denunciation 
of  the  measure  which  I  support  Among  the  feelings  which  at 
this  moment  fill  my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  of  reeret  at  the 
position  in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed  himself.  Sir,  he  does 
nimself  no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has  espoused  finds  no 
basis  in  the  Constitution,  no  succor  from  public  sympathy,  no 
cheering  from  a  patriotic  community.  He  has  no  foothold  on 
which  to  stand,  wbtle  he  might  display  the  powers  of  his 
acknowledged  talents.  Every  thing  beneath  his  feet  is  hollow 
and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a  strong  man  struggling  in  a  morass : 
every  effort  to  extricate  himself  only  sinks  nim  deeper  and 
deeper.  And  I  fear  the  resemblance  may  be  carried  still  farther ; 
I  fear  that  no  friend  can  safely  come  to  his  relief,  that  no  one  can 
approach  near  enough  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand,  without  danger 
of  going  down  himself,  also,  into  the  bottomless  depths  of  this 
Serbonian  bog. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  declared  that  on  the  decision  of 
the  question  now  in  debate,  may  depend  the  cause  of  liberty 
itself  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  then.  Sir,  the  liberty  which 
I  think  is  staked  on  the  contest,  is  not  political  liberty,  in  any 
general  and  undefined  character,  but  our  own,  well-understood, 
and  long-enjoyed  American  liberty. 

Sir,  I  love  Liberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  gentleman,  in 
whatever  form  she  may  have  appeared  in  the  progress  of  human 
history.  As  exhibited  in  the  roaster  states  of  antiquity,  as 
breaking  out  ag^in  firom  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
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and  beaming  on  the  formation  of  new  communities  in  modem 
Europe,  she  has,  always  and  every  where,  charms  for  me.  Yet, 
Sir,  it  is  our  own  liberty,  guarded  by  constitutions  and  secured  by 
union ;  it  is  that  liberty  which  is  our  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  our 
establbhed,  dear-bought,  peculiar  American  liberty,  to  which  I  am 
chiefly  devoted,  and  the  cause  of  which  I  now  mean,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  to  maintain  and  defend. 

Mr.  president,  if  I  considered  the  Constitutional  question  now 
before  us  as  doubtful  as  it  is  important,  and  if  I  supposed  that  its 
decision,  either  in  the  Senate  or  by  the  country,  was  likely  to  be 
in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  I  might  now 
discuss  it,  this  would  be  to  me  a  moment  of  deep  solicitude. 
Such  a  moment  has  once  existed.  There  has  been  a  time,  when, 
rising  in  this  pla^e,  on  the  same  question,  I  felt,  I  must  confess, 
that  something  for  good  or  evil  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
might  depend  on  an  effort  of  mine.  But  circumstances  are 
changed.  Since  that  day,  Sir,  the  public  opinion  has  become 
awakened  to  this  great  question :  it  has  grasped  it ;  it  has  reasoned 
upon  it,  as  becomes  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  community,  and 
has  settled  it,  or  now  seems  m  the  prepress  of  settling  it,  by  an 
authority  which  none  can  disobey — ^the  authority  of  the  people 
themselves. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  President,  folkw  the  gentleman,  step  by  step, 
through  the  course  of  his  speech.  Much  of  what  he  has  said  he 
has  deemed  necessary  to  the  just  explanation  and  defence,  of  his 
own  political  character  and  conduct.  On  this  I  shall  ojSer  no 
comment.  Much,  too,  has  consisted  of  philosophical  remark 
upon  the  general  nature  of  political  liberty,  and  the  history  of  free 
institutions  ;  and  of  other  topics,  so  general,  in  their  nature,  as  to 
possess,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  debate. 

But  the  gentleman's  speech,  made  some  days  ago,  upon  intro- 
ducing his  resolutions,  those  resolutions  themselves,  and  parts  of 
the  speech  now  just  concluded,  may  probably  be  justly  regarded 
as  containing  the  whole  South  Carolina  doctrine.  That  doctrine 
it  is  my  purpose  now  to  examine,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  consent.  Sir,  to 
make  any  new  constitution,  or  to  establish  anothei:  form  of 
government.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  a  constitution  for 
diese  United  States  ought  to  be.  That  question  the  people  have 
decided  for  themselves ;  and  I  shall  take  the  instrument  as  they 
have  established  it,  and  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  it,  in  its  plain 
sense  and  meaning,  against  opink)ns  and  notions  which,  in  my 
judgment,  threaten  its  subversion. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  the  gentleman  were  apparently 
drawn  up  with  care,  and  brought  forward  upon  deliberation.     I 
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shall  not  be  in  danger,  therefore,  of  misuuderstanding  him,  or  those 
who  agree  with  him,  if  I  proceed  at  oDce  to  these  resolutions,  and 
consider  them  as  an  authentic  statement  of  those  opinions,  upon 
the  great  Constitutional  question,  by  which  the  recent  proceedings 
in  South  Carolina  are  attempted  to  be  justified. 

These  resolutions  are  three  in  number. 

The  third  seems  intended  to  enumerate,  and  to  deny,  th« 
several  opinions  expressed  in  the  President's  proclamation, 
respecting  the  nature  and  powers  of  diis  Government.  Of  this 
third  resolution,  I  purpose,  at  present,  to  take  no  particular  no- 
tice. 

The  two  first  resolutions  of  the  honorable  member  affirm  these 
propositions,  viz. 

1.  That  the  political  system,  under  which  we  live,  and  under 
which  Congress  is  now  assembled,  is  a  compact^  to  which  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  as  separate  and  sovereign  communis 
ties,  are  the  partiti, 

2.  That  these  sovereign  parties  have  a  right  to  judge,  each  for 
itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress ; 
and,  in  case  of  such  violation,  to  choose,  each  for  itself,  its  own 
mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  that  the  honorable  member  calls  this  a  **  eorutitu* 
tumcd*^  compact;  but  still  he  affirms  it  to  be  a  compact  between 
sovereign  States.  What  precise  meaning,  then,  does  he  attach  to 
the  term  constUtUional?  When  applied  to  compacts  between 
sovereign  States,  the  term  constUtUiancd  affixes  to  that  word 
compact  no  definite  idea.  Were  we  to  hear  of  a  constitutional 
league  or  treaty  between  England  and  France,  or  a  constitutional 
convention  between  Austria  and  Russia,  we  should  not  understand 
what  could  be  intended  by  such  a  league,  such  a  treaty,  or  such  a 
convention.  In  these  connections,  the  word  is  void  of  all  mean- 
ing ;  and  yet,  Sir,  it  is  easy,  quite  eas^,  to  see  why  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  used  it  in  these  resolutions.  He  cannot  open  the 
book,  and  look  upon  our  written  frame  of  government,  without 
seeing  that  it  is  called  a  constitution.  This  may  well  be  appalling 
to  him.  It  threatens  his  whole  doctrine  of  compact,  and  its  dar- 
ling derivatives,  nuUiJkation  and  secession,  with  instant  confuta- 
tion. Because,  if  he  admits  our  instrument  of  government  to  be 
a  constitution,  then,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  not  a  compact 
between  sovereigns ;  a  constitution  of  government,  and  a  compact 
between  sovereign  powers,  beins  things  essentially  unlike  in  their 
very  natures,  and  incapable  of  ever  being  the  same.  Yet  the 
word  constitution  is  on  the  very  front  of  the  instrument.  He 
cannot  overlook  it.  He  seeks,  therefore,  to  compromise  the 
matter,  and  to  sink  all  the  substantial  sense  of  the  word,  while  he 
retains  a  resemblance  of  its  sound.     He  introduces  a  new  word 
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of  his  own,  viz.  contact,  as  importmg  the  principal  idea,  and 
desiped  to  play  the  principal  part,  and  degrades  constitution  mto 
an  insignificant,  idle  ej^ithet,  attached  to  compact.  The  whole 
then  stands  as  a  ^'  constitutional  compact !  "  And  in  this  way  he 
hopes  to  pass  off  a  plausible  doss,  as  satisfying  the  words  of  the 
instrument ;  but  he  will  find  himself  disappointed.  Sir,  I  must 
say  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  that,  in  our  American  political 
grammar,  constitution  is  a  noun  substantive;  it  imports  a 
distinct  and  clear  idea,  of  itself;  and  it  is  not  to  lose  its  impor- 
tance and  dignity,  it  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  poor,  ambiguous, 
senseless,  unmeaning  adjective,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
any  new  set  of  political  notions.  Sir,  we  reject  his  new  rules  of 
syntax  altogether.     We  will  not  give  up  our  forms  of  political 

Seech  to  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  nullification.  By  the 
mstitution,  we  mean  not  a  "  constitutional  compacty*  but,  simply 
and  directly,  the  Constitution,  the  fundamental  law ;  and  if  there 
be  one  word  in  the  language,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understand,  this  is  that  word.  We  know  no  more  of  a 
constitutional  compact  between  sovereign  powers,  than  we  know 
of  a  tonstitutional  indenture  of  copartnership,  a  constitutional 
deed  of  conveyance,  or  a  constittUional  bill  of  exchange.  But  we 
know  what  the  Constitution  is  ;  we  know  what  the  plainly-written, 
fundamental  law  is ;  we  know  what  the  bond  of  our  Union  and 
the  security  of  our  liberties  is ;  and  we  mean  to  maintain  and  to 
defend  it,  m  its  plain  sense  and  unsophisticated  meaning. 

The  sense  of  the  gentleman's  proposition,  therefore,  is  not  at 
all  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  use  of  this  word.     That 

Eropositjon  still  is,  that  our  system  of  government  is  but  a  compact 
etween  the  people  of  separate  and  sovereign  States. 

Was  it  Mirabeau,  Mr.  President,  or  what  other  master  of  the 
human  passions,  who  has  told  us  that  words  are  things  ?  They 
are  indeed  things,  and  things  of  mighty  influence,  not  only  in 
addresses  to  the  passions  and  high-wrought  feelings  of  mankind, 
but  in  the  discussion  of  legal  and  political  questions  also ;  because 
a  just  conclusion  is  often  avoided,  or  a  false  one  reached,  by  the 
adroit  substitution  of  one  phrase,  or  one  word,  for  another.  Of 
this  we  have,  I  think,  another  example  in  the  resolutions  be- 
fore us. 

The  first  resolution  declares  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  ^'acceded"  to  the  Constitution,  or  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  as  it  is  called.  This  word  "  accede,^^  not  found  either 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  or  in  the  ratification  of  it  by  any  one  of 
the  States,  has  been  chosen  for  use  here,  doubtless,  not  without  a 
well-considered  purpose. 

The  natural  converse  of  accession  is  secession;  and,  therefore, 
when   it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the   States  acceded  to  the 
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Union,  It  may  be  more  plausibly  argued  that  they  may  sectdt  from 
it.  If,  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  nothing  was  done  but  acceding 
to  a  compact^  nothing  would  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  break 
it  up,  but  to  secede  from  the  same  compact.  But  the  term  is 
wholly  out  of  place.  Accesstotiy  as  a  word  applied  to  political  as- 
sociations, implies  coming  into  a  league,  treaty,  or  confederacy,  by 
one  hitherto  a  stranger  to  it ;  and  secession  implies  departing  from 
such  league  or  confederacy.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  used  no  such  form  of  expression  in  establishing  the  present 
Government  They  do  not  say  that  they  accede  to  a  league,  but 
they  declare  that  they  ordain  and  establish  a  Constitution.  Such 
are  the  very  words  of  tlie  instrument  itself;  and  in  all  the  States, 
without  an  exception,  the  language  used  by  their  conventions  was, 
that  they  ^^ratijied  the  Constitution*/'  some  of  them  employing 
the  additional  words  '<  assented  to "  and  '^  adopted,"  but  all  of 
them  "  ratifying."  Tliere  b  more  importance  than  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear,  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  word  by  the  hon* 
orable  mover  of  these  resolutions.  Its  adoption  and  use  are  indis- 
pensable to  maintain  those  premises,  from  which  his  main  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  afterwards  drawn.  But,  before  showing  that,  allow 
me  to  remark,  that  this  phraseology  tends  to.  keep  out  of  sight  the 
just  view  of  our  previous  political  history,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
wrong  ideas  as  to  what  was  actually  done  when  the  present  Con- 
stitution was  agreed  to.  In  1789,  and  before  this  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  United  States  had  already  been  in  a  Union,  more  or 
less  close,  for  fifteen  years.  At  least  as  far  back  as  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Congress,  in  1774,  they  had  been,  in  some  measure, 
and  to  some  national  purposes,  united  together.  Before  the  Con- 
federation of  1781,  they  had  declared  mdependence  jointly,  and 
bad  carried  on  the  war  jointly,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  this, 
not  as  separate  States,  but  as  one  people.  When,  therefore,  they 
formed  that  Confederation,  and  adopted  its  articles  as  articles  of 
perpetual  union,  they  did  not  come  together  for  the  first  time ;  and, 
therefore,  they  did  not  speak  of  the  States  as  acceding  to  the  Con- 
federation, although  it  was  a  league,  and  nothing  but  a  league,  and 
rested  on  nothing  but  plighted  faith  for  its  performance.  Yet, 
even  then,  the  States  were  not  strangers  to  each  other ;  there  was 
a  bond  of  union  already  subsisting  between  them ;  they  were  as^ 
sociated,  United  States ;  and  the  object  of  the  Confederation  was 
to  make  a  stronger  and  better  bond  of  union.  Their  representa* 
tives  deliberated  together  on  these  proposed  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and,  being  aumorized  by  their  respective  States,  finally  *'  rat' 
ijied  and  confirmed "  them.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  already  in 
union,  they  did  not  %^eako{  acceding  to  the  new  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, but  of  raiifi/ing  and  confirming  them ;  and  thb  lan- 
guage was  not  used  madvertently,  because,  in  the  same  instru- 
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ment,  accession  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada, 
which  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  existing  Union.  ''  Canada," 
says  the  1 1th  article,  "  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 


Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  confirmy  even  in  r^rd 
to  the  old  Confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  formation,  and  when  they  came 
to  establish  the  present  Constitution,  had  spoken  of  the  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  States,  as  acceding  to  this  Constitution.  Such 
language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  would 
have  implied  an  existing  separation  or  disunion  among  the  States, 
such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774.  No  such  language,  there- 
fore, was  used.  The  language  actually  employed  is,  adopts  ratify^ 
ordain^  establish. 

Therefore,  Sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove  her  right 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority  to  undo  what  has 
been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede^  on  the  ground  tliat  she 
and  other  States  have  done  nothing  but  accede.  She  must  show 
that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what  has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle 
and  overthrow  what  has  been  established^  to  rgect  what  the  people 
have  adopted^  and  to  break  up  what  they  have  ratified;  because 
these  are  the  terms  which  express  the  transactions  which  have  ac- 
tually taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her  right  to 
make  a  revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the  honorable 
member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  Constitutional  language, 
there  would  have  been  a  wide  and  awful  hiatus  between  his  prem- 
bes  and  his  conclusion.  Leaving  out  the  two  words  compact  and 
accession,  which  are  not  Constitutional  modes  of  expression,  and 
stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his  first  resolution  would 
have  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified  this  Con-' 
stitution,  or  form  of  government.  These  are  the  very  words  of 
South  Carolina  hersel/^  in  her  own  act  of  ratification.  Let,  then, 
bis  first  resolution  tell  the  exact  truth ;  let  it  state  the  fact  precisely 
as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified 
a  Constitution,  or  form  of  government ;  and  then,  Sir,  what  will 
become  of  his  inference  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  these 
words,  viz.  ^^that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact,  among  sovereign 
parties,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  we 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  "  ?  It  is  obvi- 
ous, is  it  not,  Sir  ?  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  support  quite 
other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak  of  accession  and 
of  compact  between  sovereign  powers ;  and,  without  such  premises, 
it  is  alt^ether  unmeaning. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
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the  people  did  in  formiog  this  Constitution,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he  will 
unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  adopted  and  ratified  this  Constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to 
undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  discard  the  form  of 
government  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  have  ratified.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  saying  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution. 
To  reject  an  established  government,  to  break  up  a  political  con- 
stitution, is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  Constitution,  and  then  state, 
accurately,  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  now  do  to 
get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  undeniable  case  of  the 
overthrow  of  Government.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  people 
may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  Government.  But,  then,  that 
b  revolution.  The  doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that,  by  nti//t- 
fication  or  secession,  the  obligations  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment mav  be  set  aside  or  rejected,  without  revolution.  But  that 
is  what  I  deny ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case 
with  historical  accuracy,  and  in  Constitutional  language,  without 
showing  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted  in  his 
conclusion,  b  a  revolutionary  right  merely ;  that  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  exist,  under  the  Constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  can  come  into  existence  only  when  the  Constitution  is 
overthrown.  This  is  the  reason.  Sir,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  use  of  Constitutional  language  for  a  new  vocabulary, 
and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of 
assumptions.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new 
names  to  things,  to  speak  of  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  constitution, 
but  as  a  compact,  and  of  the  ratifications,  by  the  people,  not  as 
ratifications,  but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record.  In 
the  discussion  of  a  Constitutional  question,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  Constitutional  language.  The  people 
hnve  ordained  a  Constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revolution  ? 
They  have  established  a  form  of  government ;  can  they  overthrow 
it  without  revolution  ?     These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the  extent 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resolutions,  and  their  necessary 
consequences. 

W[iere  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
Th^y  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign  party. 
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ment,  accession  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada, 
which  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  existing  Union.  "  Canada," 
says  the  11th  article,  "acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 


Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  confirm^  even  in 
to  the  old  Confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  ifthe 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  formation,  and  when  they  came 
to  establish  the  present  Constitution,  had  spoken  of  the  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  States,  as  acceding  to  this  Constitution.  Such 
language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  would 
have  implied  an  existing  separation  or  disunion  among  the  States, 
such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774.  No  such  language,  there- 
fore, was  used.  The  language  actually  employed  is,  adopts  ratify^ 
ordain^  establish. 

Therefore,  Sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove  her  right 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority  to  undo  what  has 
been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede^  on  the  nound  that  she 
and  other  States  have  done  nothing  but  accede.  She  must  show 
that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what  has  been  ordained^  to  unsettle 
and  overthrow  what  has  been  established^  to  rgect  what  the  people 
have  adopted^  and  to  break  up  what  they  have  ratified;  because 
these  are  the  terms  which  express  the  transactions  which  have  ac- 
tually taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her  right  to 
make  a  revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the  honorable 
member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  Constitutional  language, 
there  would  have  been  a  wide  and  awful  hiatus  between  his  prem- 
ises and  bis  conclusion.  Leaving  out  the  two  words  compact  and 
accession^  which  are  not  Constitutional  modes  of  expression,  and 
stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his  first  resolution  would 
have  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified  this  Con" 
stitution^  or  form  of  government.  These  are  the  very  words  of 
South  Carolina  hersell^  in  her  own  act  of  ratification.  Let,  then, 
his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact  truth ;  let  it  state  the  fact  precisely 
as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified 
a  Constitution,  or  form  of  government ;  and  then.  Sir,  what  will 
become  of  his  inference  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  these 
words,  viz.  "thatj  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact,  among  sovereign 
parties y  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  well  ofute 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  "  ?  It  is  obvi- 
ous, is  it  not,  Sir?  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  support  quite 
other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak  of  accession  and 
of  compact  between  sovereign  powers ;  and,  without  such  premises, 
it  is  altogether  unmeaning. 

Mr.  rresident,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
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the  people  did  in  formiog  this  CoostitutioD,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he  will 
unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
He  must  state,  m  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
Slates  adopted  and  ratified  this  Constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to 
undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  discard  the  form  of 
government  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  have  ratified.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  sayine  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution. 
To  reject  an  established  government,  to  break  up  a  political  con- 
stitution, is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  Constitution,  and  then  state, 
accuratelv,  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  now  do  to 
get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  undeniable  case  of  the 
overthrow  of  Government.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  people 
may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  Government.  But,  then,  that 
b  revolution.  The  doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that,  by  nulli" 
ficcUion  or  secession,  the  obligations  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment mav  be  set  aside  or  rejected,  without  revolution.  But  that 
is  what  I  deny ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case 
with  historical  accuracy,  and  in  Constitutional  language,  without 
showing  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted  in  his 
conclusion,  is  a  revolutionary  right  merely ;  that  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  exist,  under  the  Constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  can  come  into  existence  only  when  the  Constitution  is 
overthrown.  This  is  the  reason,  Sir,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  use  of  Constitutional  language  for  a  new  vocabulary, 
and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of 
assumptions.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new 
names  to  things,  to  speak  of  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  constitution, 
but  as  a  compact,  and  of  the  ratifications,  by  the  people,  not  as 
ratifications,  but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record.  In 
the  discussion  of  a  Constitutional  quesdon,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  Constitutional  language.  The  people 
have  ordained  a  Constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revolution? 
They  have  established  a  form  of  government ;  can  they  overthrow 
it  without  revolution  ?     These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the  extent 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resolutions,  and  their  necessary 
consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
Tiiey  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign  party. 
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ment,  accession  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada, 
which  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  existing  Union.  ^'  Canada," 
says  the  1 1th  article,  "  acceding  to  tliis  Confederation,  and  joining 
m  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 

nion." 

Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  confirm^  even  in  reeard 
to  the  old  Confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  formation,  and  when  they  came 
to  establish  the  present  Constitution,  had  spoken  of  the  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  States,  as  acceding  to  this  Constitution.  Such 
language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  would 
have  implied  an  existing  separation  or  disunion  among  the  States, 
such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774.  No  such  language,  there- 
fore, was  used.  The  language  actually  employed  is,  adopts  ratify^ 
ordain^  establish. 

Therefore,  Sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove  her  right 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority  to  undo  what  has 
been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede^  on  the  ground  that  she 
and  other  States  have  done  nothing  but  accede.  She  must  show 
that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what  has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle 
and  overthrovf  what  has  been  established^  to  rgect  what  the  people 
have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  what  they  have  ratified;  because 
these  are  the  terms  which  express  the  transactions  which  have  ac- 
tually taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her  right  to 
make  a  revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the  honorable 
member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  Constitutional  language, 
there  would  have  been  a  wide  and  awful  hiatus  between  his  prem- 
ises and  his  conclusion.  Leaving  out  the  two  words  compact  and 
accessiony  which  are  not  Constitutional  modes  of  expression,  and 
stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his  first  resolution  would 
have  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified  this  Con' 
stitution,  or  form  of  government.  These  are  the  very  words  of 
South  Carolina  herseltj^  in  her  own  act  of  ratification.  Let,  then, 
his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact  truth ;  let  it  state  the  fact  precisely 
as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified 
a  Constitution,  or  form  of  government ;  and  then.  Sir,  what  will 
become  of  his  inference  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  tliese 
words,  viz.  *^that,  as  in  aU  other  cases  of  compact,  among  sovereign 
parties,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  "  ?  It  is  obvi- 
ous, is  it  not.  Sir  ?  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  support  quite 
other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak  of  auenum  and 
of  compact  between  sovereign  powers ;  and,  without  such  premises, 
it  is  altogether  unmeaning. 

Mr.  Fresident,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
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the  people  did  in  formbg  this  Constitution,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he  will 
unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  adopted  and  ratified  this  Constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to 
undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  discard  the  form  of 
government  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  have  ratified.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  saying  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution. 
To  reject  an  established  government,  to  break  up  a  political  con- 
stitution, is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  Constitution,  and  then  state, 
accurately,  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  now  do  to 
get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  undeniable  case  of  the 
overthrow  of  Government.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  people 
may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  Government.  But,  then,  that 
is  revolution.  The  doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that,  by  nti//t- 
ficatian  or  secession^  the  obligations  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  set  aside  or  rejected,  without  revolution.  But  that 
is  what  I  deny ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case 
with  historical  accuracy,  and  in  Constitutional  language,  without 
showing  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted  in  h» 
conclusion,  is  a  revolutionary  right  merely ;  that  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  exist,  under  the  Constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  can  come  into  existence  only  when  the  Constitution  is 
overthrown.  This  is  the  reason.  Sir,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  use  of  Constitutional  language  for  a  new  vocabulary, 
and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of 
assumptions.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new 
names  to  things,  to  speak  of  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  constitution, 
but  as  a  compact,  and  of  the  ratifications,  by  the  people,  not  as 
ratifications,  but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record.  In 
the  discussion  of  a  Constitutional  question,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  Constitutional  language.  The  people 
have  ordained  a  Constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revolution  ? 
They  have  established  a  fonn  of  government ;  can  they  overthrow 
it  without  revolution  ?     These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the  extent 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resoiudons,  and  their  necessary 
consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
They  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign  party. 
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ment,  accession  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada, 
which  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  existing  Union.  "  Canada/' 
says  the  1 1th  article,  "  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 


Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  amfirm,  even  in  reeard 
to  the  old  Confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  formation,  and  when  tlieycame 
to  establish  the  present  Constitution,  had  spoken  of  the  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  States,  as  acceding  to  this  Constitution.  Such 
language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  would 
have  implied  an  existing  separation  or  disunion  among  the  States, 
such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774.  No  such  language,  there- 
fore, was  used.  The  language  actually  employed  is,  adopt,  ratify, 
ordain^  establish. 

Therefore,  Sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove  her  rieht 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority  to  undo  what  has 
been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede,  on  the  ground  tliat  she 
and  other  States  have  done  nothing  but  accede.  She  must  show 
that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what  has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle 
and  overthrovf  what  has  been  established,  to  rged  what  the  people 
have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  what  they  have  ratified;  because 
these  are  the  terms  which  express  the  transactions  which  have  ac- 
tually taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her  right  to 
make  a  revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the  honorable 
member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  Constitutional  language, 
there  would  have  been  a  wide  and  awful  hiatus  between  his  prem- 
ises and  his  conclusion.  Leaving  out  the  two  words  compact  and 
accession,  which  are  not  Constitutional  modes  of  expression,  and 
stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his  first  resolution  would 
have  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified  this  Con" 
stitiUion,  or  form  of  government.  These  are  the  very  words  of 
South  Carolina  herself,  in  her  own  act  of  ratification.  Let,  then, 
his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact  truth ;  let  it  state  the  fact  precisely 
as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified 
a  Constitution,  or  form  of  government ;  and  then,  Sir,  what  will 
become  of  his  inference  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  tliese 
words,  viz.  "that,  as  in  aU  other  cases  of  compact,  among  sovereign 
parties  J  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  "  ?  It  is  obvi- 
ous, is  it  not,  Sir?  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  support  quite 
other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak  of  accession  and 
of  compo/:^  between  sovereign  powers;  and,  without  such  premises, 
it  is  altq|ether  unmeaning. 

Mr.  rresident,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
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the  people  did  in  fermiog  this  Constitution,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he  will 
unavoidably  state  a  ease  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  adopted  and  ratified  this  Constitution,  or  foim  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to 
undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  discard  the  form  of 
government  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  have  ratified.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  saying  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution. 
To  reject  an  estabfished  government,  to  break  up  a  political  con- 
stitution, is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  Constitution,  and  then  state, 
accurately,  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  now  do  to 
get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  staUng  an  undeniable  case  of  the 
overthrow  of  Government.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  people 
may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  Government.  But,  then,  that 
is  revolution.  The  doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that,  by  nulli' 
ficaiion  or  secession^  the  obligations  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  set  aside  or  rejected,  without  revolution.  But  that 
b  what  I  deny ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case 
with  historical  accuracy,  and  in  Constitutional  language,  without 
showing  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted  in  his 
conclusion,  is  a  revolutionary  right  merely ;  that  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  exist,  under  the  Constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  can  come  into  existence  only  when  the  Constitution  is 
overthrown.  This  is  the  reason.  Sir,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  use  of  Constitutional  language  for  a  new  vocabulary, 
and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of 
assumptions.  This  b  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new 
names  to  things,  to  speak  of  tlie  Constitution,  not  as  a  constitution, 
but  as  a  compact,  and  of  the  ratifications,  by  the  people,  not  as 
ratifications,  but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record.  In 
the  discussion  of  a  Constitutional  question,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  Constitutional  language.  The  people 
have  ordained  a  Constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revolution  ? 
They  have  established  a  form  of  government ;  can  they  overthrow 
it  without  revolution  ?     These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the  extent 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resolutions,  and  their  necessary 
consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essential 
diflference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
Tliey  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign  party. 
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ment,  accession  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada, 
which  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  existing  Union.  "  Canada/' 
says  the  Uth  article,  ^^  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 


Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  confirm^  even  in  regard 
to  the  old  Confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  ifthe 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  formation,  and  when  they  came 
to  establish  the  present  Constitution,  had  spoken  of  the  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  States,  as  acceding  to  this  Constitution.  Such 
language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  would 
have  implied  an  existing  separation  or  disunion  among  the  States, 
such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774.  No  such  language,  there- 
fore, was  used.  The  language  actually  employed  is,  adopt ,  ratify ^ 
ordain,  establish. 

Therefore,  Sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove  her  right 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority  to  undo  what  has 
been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede^  on  the  around  that  she 
and  other  States  have  done  nothing  but  accede.  She  must  show 
that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what  has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle 
and  overthrow  what  has  been  established,  to  rgect  what  the  people 
have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  what  they  have  ratified;  because 
these  are  the  terms  which  express  the  transactions  which  have  ac- 
tually taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her  right  to 
make  a  revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the  honorable 
member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  Constitutional  language, 
there  would  have  been  a  wide  and  awful  hiatus  between  his  prem- 
ises and  his  conclusion.  Leaving  out  the  two  words  contact  and 
accession,  which  are  not  Constitutional  modes  of  expression,  and 
stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his  first  resolution  would 
have  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified  this  Con* 
stitution,  or  form  of  government.  These  are  the  very  words  of 
South  Carolina  herselt;  in  her  own  act  of  ratification.  Let,  then, 
his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact  truth ;  let  it  state  the  fact  predsely 
as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified 
a  Constitution,  or  form  of  government ;  and  then,  Sir,  what  will 
become  of  his  inference  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  tliese 
words,  viz.  ^*that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact,  among  sovereign 
parties,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  ju^gefor  itself,  as  well  of  the 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  "9  It  is  obvi- 
ous, is  it  not.  Sir?  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  support  quite 
other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak  of  accession  and 
of  compart  between  sovereign  powers;  and,  without  such  premises, 
it  is  alt^ether  unmeaning. 

Mr.  rresident,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
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the  people  did  in  formiog  this  Constitution ,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he  will 
unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  adopted  and  ratified  this  Constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to 
undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  discard  the  form  of 
government  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  break  up  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  have  ratified.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  saying  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution. 
To  reject  an  established  government,  to  break  up  a  political  con- 
stitution, is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  Constitution,  and  then  state, 
accurately,  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  now  do  to 
get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  undeniable  case  of  the 
overthrow  of  Government.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  people 
may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  Government.  But,  then,  that 
b  revolution.  The  doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that,  by  nulli" 
fication  or  secession,  the  obligations  and  authority  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment may  be  set  aside  or  rejected,  without  revolution.  But  that 
is  what  1  deny ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case 
with  historical  accuracy,  and  in  Constitutional  language,  without 
showinz  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted  in  his 
conclusion,  is  a  revolutionary  right  merely ;  that  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  exist,  under  the  Constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  can  come  into  existence  only  when  the  Constitution  is 
overthrown.  This  is  the  reason.  Sir,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  use  of  Constitutional  language  for  a  new  vocabulary, 
and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of 
assumptions.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new 
names  to  things,  to  speak  of  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  constitution, 
but  as  a  compact,  and  of  the  ratifications,  by  the  people,  not  as 
ratifications,  but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record.  In 
the  discussion  of  a  Constitutional  question,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  Constitutional  language.  The  people 
have  ordained  a  Constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revolution  ? 
They  have  established  a  form  of  government ;  can  they  overthrow 
it  without  revolution?     These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the  extent 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resoludons,  and  their  necessary 
consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essential 
diflference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
They  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign  party. 
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A  league,  or  confederacy,  is  but  a  subsisting  or  continuing 
treaty. 

The  eentleman's  resolutions,  then,  affirm,  in  effect,  that  these 
twenty-four  United  States  are  held  together  only  by  a  subsisting 
treaty,  resting  for  its  fulfilment  and  continuance  on  no  inherent 
power  of  its  owi;,  but  on  the  plighted  faith  of  each  State ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  our  Union  is  but  a  league ;  and,  as  a  consequence 
from  this  proposition,  they  further  affirm  that,  as  sovereigns  are 
subject  to  no  superior  power,  the  States  must  decide,  each  for 
itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  league;'  and  if  such  violation 
be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  each  may  adopt  any  mode  or 
measure  of  redress  which  it  shall  think  proper. 

Other  consequences  naturally  follow,  too,  from  the  main  propo- 
sition. If  a  league  between  sovereign  powers  have  no  linnta- 
tion  as  to  the  time  of  its  dtiration,  and  contain  nothing  making  it 
perpetual,  it  subsists  only  durinc  the  eood  pleasure  of  the  parties, 
although  no  violation  be  complained  of.     If,  in  the  opinion  of  either 

1)arty,  it  be  violated,  such  party  may  say  that  he  will  no  longer 
ulfil  its  obligations  on  his  part,  out  will  consider  the  whole  league 
or  compaci  at  an  end,  although  it  might  be  one  of  its  stipulations 
that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Upon  this  principle,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  1798,  declared  null  and  void  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  France,  though  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  perpetual  alliance. 

If  the  violation  of  the  league  be  accompanied  with  serious  injuries, 
the  suffering  party,  being  sole  judge  of  his  own  mode  and  measure 
of  redress,  has  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  by  reprisals  on  the 
offending  members  of  the  league ;  and  reprisals,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  require  it,  may  be  followed  by  direct,  avowed,  and 
public  war. 

The  necessary  import  of  the  resolutions,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
United  States  are  connected  only  by  a  league ;  that  it  is  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  every  State  to  decide  how  long  she  will  choose 
to  remain  a  member  of  this  league ;  that  any  State  may  determine 
the  extent  of  her  own  obligations  under  it,  and  accept  or  reject 
what  shall  be  decided  by  the  whole ;  that  she  may  also  determine 
whether  her  rights  have  been  violated,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done  her,  and  what  mode  and  measure  of  redress  her  wrongs 
may  make  it  fit  and  expedient  for  her  to  adopt.  The  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that  any  State  may  secede  at  pleasure ;  that  any  State 
may  resist  a  law  which  she  herself  may  cnoose  to  say  exceeds  the 
power  of  Congress ;  and  that,  as  a  sovereign  power,  she  may  re- 
dress  her  own  grievances,  by  her  own  arm,  at  her  own  discretion : 
she  may  make  reprisals ;  she  may  cruise  against  the  property  of 
other  members  of  the  league ;  she  may  authorize  captures,  and 
make  open  war. 
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the  Uoitod  Smmi  tMi^MStood  it  Let  uarlookfbr.ft  iBdneni  to  the 
|HMtioel  eeoMqiwiioee  of  tbeee  opioions*  One  Scaler  boMing  alv 
ornkmrmy  Urn  laieoiuMutuMudy  smj  deokre  b«r  opinkm,  aad  -Mb- 
draw  mm  th»  Uokm.  S^  -secedes.  Aaedier^  fermkig  end  en* 
pwssiB^  the  seme  judememt  oq  e  kw  laying  duties  oo  impoMy 
NMiy  wjihdrew  alto.  Me  seeedes.  And  as,  id  her  oefnioD,  fueaejr 
has  been  lakeo  out  of  the  pechels  ot  ber  citiseiis  iAega&yy  under 
psetiBLCi  of  tUi  hmy  aed  as  she  has  pow«r  u>  lodioss  their  wMBfpj 
she  laa J  deiMBid  jMlisbotiMi ;  «rf,  if  refused,  she  may  take  it  wMi 
a  siRMig  heodm  The  gBBdeeaan  laws  hiiaeelf  imxiouDoed  the  eek 
leetioa  of  duttes,  uodar  eiistaia  hws,  to  be  nothing  but  robbeiy* 
Bobbeis,  ef  ederse)  esay  be  ligMiify  disposaessed  of  the  fiuitB  ef 
Iheir  flegitiaee  eficnes ;  asd,  dierefcrot  ffopriBaki  imposidoes  Ob  Ike 
eecsmeicoof  elfaerSlales,  ferei^  aUiaMces  a§Mnst  them,  er  opssi 
war,  ave  all  nuMJes  t^  ledtess  jusi^  open  to  the  discfOlioK  and 
ehoice  of  South  CaroiiDa^  ftr  she  » to  judge  of  ber  ova  iigM*» 
snd  to  seek  satii&ctieo  fiv  her  ovvn  unpsngs,  n  ber  own  way. 

Boi,  Sir,  a  dird  Stale  ia  of  opinion^  net  only  ibei  diese  laws  of 
keposts  aw  Goes&itneieDal,  bui  that  k  is  the  absohite  duty  of  Coo- 
gpess  to  pess  and  to  maintain  sueh  laws ;  and  that,  by  omidng  la 
pern  «a»d  mainlMB  thenn  its^  Constitntional  obiigotkais  would  be 
grossly  diaiogaided*  €Uw  relmquisbed  the  power  of  protectHn, 
Ae  might  allMe,  and  allege  truly,  herself,  and  gave  it  up  to  Oeci<* 
gresB,  on  the  Mb  diat  OoogTess  would  exercise  it  If  Coagrssa 
■awflS&ise  to  eneeeise  k^  Congress  does,  as  she  may  insist,  hteak 
^  eonditioa  c^  the  grant,  and  thus  manifestly  violate  the  Consli^ 
lotion ;  and  fer  lh»  Tioladon  of  the  Constitution,  she  may  threaleo 
to  seeode  also.  Virginia  may  seeede,  and  bold  the  ferliesses  hi 
the  Chesapeeke.  The  Westem  Slates  may  seeede,  and  tske  la 
their  own  use  the  poWe  hmds.  Loiiisiaaa  may  secede,  if  iha 
choose,  ibrm  a  foreiga  allisnee,'  and  hoM  the  mouth  of  iim  Mis- 
sissippi. If  one  State  mMr  secede,  ten  csay  do  so  Iweaty  may 
do  so— -twenty-tbree  may  do  so.  Sir,  sa  these  secessions  go  on, 
one  after  aaedier,  what  is  to  oonsdiute  the  United  Stales?  Wbeee 
win  be  the  army?  Whose  the  navy  ?  Who  will  par  the  debts? 
Who  bifil  the  puUic  treaties?  Who  perfenm  the  Conslkudonal 
guaraaties?  Who  govern  this  Disoriot  and  the  Territories?  Who 
Mtain  the  pdMb  property  ?  • 

Mr.  President,  every  man  must  see  that  these  are  all  questkmt 
wUeh  can  arise  only  after  a  reoobkien.  They  pt«suDpose  the 
bioeking  up  of  the  Government  WbOe  the  Ccnstitotkm  Issis,  diey 
sforeprosped;  they  spriag  iq)  to  annoy  and  startle  us  oidy  firora  ita 
graveu 

TfaeCeiistitutieD  does  not  provkie  fer  events  whbh  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  its  tywtt  destruetioB,    Skobssiom,  thereferei  mce  it  must 
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bring  dijBse  cooseqaenoes  wkh  it,  is  RBTOLtnrioifABT.  And  mii^i- 
ncATiON  is  eqiwlfy  revolutionary.  What  is  revolution  ?  Wfav; 
Sir,  that  is  revolution,  which  overturns,  or  controb,  or  suocessfuUjr 
redsts,  the  existing  public  authority ;  that  which  an^este  the  exer* 
dee  of  the  supreme  power ;  that  which  introduces  a  new  paramount 
authority  into  the  rule  of  the  Btate.  Npw,  Sir,  this  is  tne  precise 
object  of  nullification.  It  attempts  to  supersede  the  supreme  legis* 
huive  autlH»rity.  It  arrests  the  arm  of  the  Executive  Magistrate. 
It  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the  accustomed  judicial  power.  Under 
the  name  of  an  ordinance,  it  declares  null  and  void,  within  the 
State,  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  Is  not  this  rev- 
olutionary ?  Sir,  so  soon  as  this  ordinance  ^11  be  carried  into 
efieet,  a  revoluti&n  will  have  commenced  in  South  Can^na.  She 
w3l  have  thrown  off  the  authority  to  which  her  cttieens  have 
Imretofore  been  subject.  She  will  have  declared  her  own  opinions 
and  her  own  will  to  be  above  the  laws  and  above  the  power  of  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  their  administration.  If  she  makes  eood  these 
declarations,  she  is  revcrfutionized.  As  to  her,  it  is  as  nistinctlya 
change  of  the  supreme  power,  as  the  American  revohiten  of  1776. 
That  revolution  did  not  subvert  government  in  all  its  ibnns*  It  did 
not  subvert  local  laws  and  municipal  administrations.  It  oidy  threw 
off  the  dominion  of  a  power  claiming  to  be  superior,  and  to  have  a 
right,  in  many  important  respects,  to  exercise  legislative  authorityr 
lliinking  this  authority  to  have  been  usurped  or  abused,  the  Amei^ 
lean  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  bade  it  dehnce,  and  freed 
themselves  from  it  by  means  of  a  revdution.  But  that  revdution 
left  them  with  their  own  municipal  laws  still,  and  the  forms  of 
local  government  If  Carolina  now  shall  efiectually  resist  the 
laws  of  Congress ;  if  she  shall  be  her  own  judge,  take  her  remedy 
'mio  her  own  hands,  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  when  ^e  pleases, 
and  disobey  them  when  she  pleases,— ^he  wiH  relieve  herselt  from  a 
paramount  power  as  distinctly  as  the  American  colonies  did  the 
same  thing  in  1776.  In  other  words,  she  wiU  achieve,  as  to  her- 
self, a  revolution. 

But,  Sir,  while  practical  nullification  in  South  Carolina  Vvodd 
be,  as  to  herself,  actual  and  distinct  revolution,  its  necessary  ten* 
dency  must  also  be  to  spread  revolution,  and  to  bi'eak  up  the  Con- 
stitutfon,  as  to  all  the  other  States.  It  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
vital  principle  of  the  whole  .Union.  To  allow  State  resistance  to 
Ate  laws  of  Congress  to  be  rightful  and  proper,  to  admit  nullifica- 
tion in  some  States,  and  yet  not  expect  to.  see  a  dismemberroeot 
of  the  entire  Government,  appears  to  me  the  wiklest  illusion,  and 
the  most  extravagant  foHy.  The  gentlemui  seems  not  conscious 
of  the  direction  or  the  rapidity  of  his  own  course.  The  current 
of  'his  opinions  sweeps  nim  abng,  he  knows  not  whither.  To 
begin  with  nullification,  with  the  avowed  intent,  nevertheless,  not 
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to  proceed  to  seceitioii,  dismembenaeBt,  and  geaeral  revotutiflni 
i»  as  if  one  were  to  ttke  tfae  plunge  of  Niagara,  and  cry  out  thai 
be  wouM  slop  half  vniy  down.  In  tbe  one  case,  as  in  the  othei, 
the  rash  adventurer  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  dark  abyss  belew» 
were  it  not  that  that  abyss  has  no  discovered  boCtona.  .     . 

NuHification,  if  succ^sful,  arrests  the  power  of  the  law,  absolves 
citizens  firom  their  duty, « subverts  tbe  foundation  both  of  protec* 
lion  and  obedience,  dispenses  with  oaths  and  obligations  of  aller 
giaoee,  and  elevalBS  anoiher  authority  to  supreme  command.  Is 
not  this  revolution  ?  And  it  raises  to  supreme  command  four^and* 
twenty  distinct  powers,  each  piofessing  to  be  under  a  General 
Government,  and  yet  each  setling  its  laws  at  defiance  at  pleaaureii 
k  not  this  anarchy,  as  well  as  revolution?  Sir^tbe  Ckmstitution 
of  tbe  United  States  was  received  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  whole 
country.  If  it  cannot  stand  altogether,  it  cannot  stand  in  parts; 
and  if  the  lews  x^anoot  be  executed  every  where,  they  cannot 
long  be  emeuted  any  where.  Tbe  gentleman  very  well  knowe 
that  all  duties  and  imposts  must  be  uniform  tliroughout  the  countryii 
He  knows  thai  we  cannot  have  one  rule  or  one  law  for  South 
Carolina,  and  another  for  other  States.  He  must  see,  therefore, 
and  does  see, — every  man  sees, — that  the  only  akemative  «  a  repeal 
of  the  laws  tlHoug^iout  the  whole  Union,  or  their  execution  in 
Carolina  as  weH  ae  ebewhere.  And  this  repeal  is  demanded  be^ 
cause  a  single  State  interposes  her  veto,  and  threatens  resistance! 
The  resoh  of  the  gentleman's  opinions,  or  rather  tbe  very  text  of 
bis  doctrine,  is,  that  no  aet  of  Congress  can  bind  all  the  States^ 
tbe  Constitutionality  of  which  is  not  admitted  by  all ;  or,. in  otb^ 
words,  that  no  single  State  is  bound,,  against  its.  own  dissent,  by  a 
law  of  imposts.  This  is  precisely  the  evil  experienced  under  tbe 
oM  Coofisaerauon,  and  for  remedy  of  which  diis  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Tfae  leading  otiject  in  establishing  this  Government — an 
object  forced  on  tbe  country  by  the  condition  of  tbe  timea,  and 
(he  absdute  necessity  of  tbe  law'— ivas  to  give  to  Congress  power 
to  lay  and  collect  imposts  withotU  the  caruemt  ofpartmlar  SUsten. 
Tbe  revolutionarv  debt  remained  unpaid ;  the  national  treasury 
was  banlarupt;  the  country  was  destitute  of  credit;  Congress 
issued  its  requisitions  on  tbe  States,  and  the  States  neglecled 
them  ;  there  was  no  power  of  coercion  but  war ;  Congress  could 
not  lay  iiMOSts,  or  ether  taxes,  by  its  own  authority  \  tbe  whole 
Creneral  Government,  therefore,  was  little  more  than  a  name. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  to  purposes  of  revenue  and  finance, 
were  nearly  a  dead  letter.  Tbe  country  sought  to  escape  &om 
this  condition,  at  once  feeble  and  disgraceful,  by  constituting  a 
Government  which  should  have  power,  of  itself,  to  lay  duties  and 
taxes,  and  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfeie  i  and  to  lay  these  duties  and  taxes  in  all  the  States,  witb- 
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OQt  arfciog  tbe  eomeift  of  the  State  GovenuneDts.  This  was  tlie 
very  power  on  which  the  new  ConstitutioQ  was  to  depend  for  aU 
lis' ability  to  do  good;  and,  without  it,  it  can  he  no  govemment, 
now  or  at  any  time.  Yet,  Sir,  it  is  precisely  against  this  power, 
so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  very  being  of  the  Government, 
Ihat  South  Carolina  directs  her  ordinaace.  She  attacks  the  Gov- 
emment  in  its  authority  to  raise  revenue— i-the  very  main  spring  of 
the  whole  system ;  and,  if  she  succeed,  every  movement  of  that 

Sstem  must  inevitably  cease.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  she  declares 
It  she  does  not  resist  the  law  as  a  revenue  law,  but  as  a  law  fur 
nrotecting  manufiictures.  It  is  a  revenue  law ;  it  is  the  very  law 
ny  fotce  of  which  the  revenue  is  collected  ;  if  it  be  anested  in  any 
State,-  the  revenue  ceases  in  that  State ;  it  »,  in  a  word,  the  sole 
reliance  of  the  Government  for  tbe  means  of  maintaining  itself  and 
performing  its  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  alleged  right  of  a  Stale  to  decide  Constitn- 
liooal  questions  for  herself,  necessarily  leads  to  force,  because 
other  States  must  have  tbe  same  right,  and  because  difl^rent 
Slates  will  decide  differently;  and  when  these  questions  arise 
between  States,  if  there  be  no  superior  power,  thev  can  be  decided 
only  by  the  law  of  force.  On  entering  into  tbe  Union,  the  people 
of  each  State  gave  up  a  part  of  their  own  power  to  make  laws  for 
themselves,  in  consideration  that,  as  te  common  objects,  diey 
sbouM  have  a  part  in  making  laws  for  other  Slates.  In  other 
words,  the  people  of  all  tbe  Slates  agreed  to  create  a  ecMTimon 
C^emoient,  to  be  conducted  by  common  councils.  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  exaimple,  yielded  the  right  of  lajring  imposes  in  her  own 
ports,  in  consideration  that  the  new  Government,  in  which  she  was 
lo  have  a  share,  should  possess  the  power  of.  laying  imposts  in  all 
the  States.  If  South  Carolina  now  refuses  to  submit  to  this 
power,  she  breaks  the  condition  on  which  other  States  entered 
into  the  Union.  She  partakes  of  the  conunon  councils,  and  there- 
in assists  to  bind  others,  while  she  refuses  to  be  bound  herself. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case,  whether  she  does  all  this  with- 
out reason  or  pretext,  or  whether  she  sets  up  as  a  reaaon  that,  in 
her  judgment,  the  acts  compkined  of  are  unconstitutional.  In  the 
judgment  of  other  States,  they  are  not  so.  It  is  nothing  to  them 
that  she  ofiers  some  reason  or  some  apofogy  for  her  conduct,  if  it 
be  one  which  they  do  not  admit  It  w  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  Stale  will  violate  her  duty  without  some  plausible  pretext. 
That  would  be  too  rash  a  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
But  if  it  be  a  pretext  which  ties  in  her  own  breast ;  if  it  be  no 
more  than  an  opinion  which  she  says  she  has  forinedy  how  can 
ether  States  be  satisfied  with  this  ?  How  can  they  aUow  h«r  to 
be  judge  of  her  own  oMigations }  Or,  if  she  may  judge  of  her  ol^ 
ligations,  may  they  not  judge  of  their  rights  also  ?    May  not  tbe 
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twenty*tbree  entertaki  an  opinioa  as  well  as  the  twenty^burtfa  ? 
'And,  if  It  be  their  right,  in  their  own  opinkm,  as  expressed  in  the 
oommou  council,  to  enforce  the  law  against  her,  how  is  she  to  svf 
that  her  riffht  and  her  ofNnion  are  to  be  every  thing,  and  their 
fight  and  mir  opinion  nothing  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  Constitution  as  the  text, 
and  tiien  to  lay  down,  in  its  margin,  the  contradictory  commenta* 
ries  which  have  been,  and  which  may  be,  made  by  difierent 
'States,  the  whole  page  wooM  be  a  -polyglot  indeed.  It  would 
speak  with  as  many  tongues  as  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  dia^ 
lecis  as  much  confiised,  and  mutually  as  uninteHigible.  The  very 
instance  now  before  us  presents  a  practical  illustration.  The  law 
of  the  last  sessbn  is  declared  Unconstitational  k  South  Carolina, 
and  obedience  to  it  is  refused.  In  other  States,  it  is  admitted  to 
be  strictly  CoostiCtttional.  You  walk  over  the  limit  of  its  author- 
.ity,  therefore,  when  you  pass  a  State  line.  On  one  side,  it  is 
mm ;  on  the  oUier  side,  a  nullity  ;  and  yet  it  ik  passed  by  a  com- 
-non  Oovemment,  having  the  same  authority  in  aH  the  States. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  doctrine.  Beginning 
with  the  original  error,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
IS  nothbg  but  a  compact  between  sovereign  Slates;  asBertuig, 
in  the  next  step,  that  each  State  has  a  right  to  be  its  own  sow 
judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  obligations,  and  consequently  of  the 
Oonstitutionality  of  laws  of  Congress ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  it 
-nay  oppose  whatever  it  sees  fit  lo  declare  unconstitutiooal,  and 
•that  it  decides  for  itself  on  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,— *the 
argument  arrives  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  what  a  State  dif- 
sents  from,  it  may  nullify ;  what  it  opposes,  it  may  oppose  by 
force ;  what  it  decides  for  itself,  it  may  execute  by  its  own  power ; 
and  that,  in  short,  it  is,  itself,  supreme  over  the  legielation  oif  Con- 
gress, and  supreme  over  the  decisions  of  the  National  Judicature ; 
supreme  over  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  supreme  over  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  However  it  seeks  to  protect  itself 
.against  these  plain  inferences,  by  saying  that  an  unconstitutional 
law  is  no  law,  and  that  it  only  opposes  such  laws  as  are  unconsti- 
tunonal,  yet  this  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  vary  the  result ; 
since  it  insists  on  deciding  this  question  for  itself;  and,  in  oppo- 
.sition  to  reason  and  argun^ent,  in  opposition  to  practice  and  exp^ 
rienoe,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  others,  having  an  equal 
right  to  judge,  it  says,  only,  "  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  my  opin- 
ion shall  be  my  law,  and  I  will  support  it  by  my  own  strong  hand* 
I  denotmce  the  law ;  I  declare  it  unconstlmtional;  that  is  enough ; 
.it  shall  not  be  executed.  Men  in  arms  are  ready  to  resist  its 
^execution.'  An  attempt  to  enforce  it  shall  cover  the  land  with 
.bkxML  Elsewhere,  it  may  be  Undiag;  but  here,  it  is  traknpled 
nodeffooc" 
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This,  Sir,  18  praclie&l  nullificatiofi.^— « 

And  now,  Sur,  againflt  all  these  theories  and  opbkms,  I 

1.  That  the  CoBstitutbn  of  the  Unked  States  is  not  a  leagoe, 
confederacy,  or  compact,  between  the  people  of  the  sereral  Slates 
m  their  sovereign  capacities ;  but  a  govenunent  proper,  Ibiuided 
on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  direct  relations  between 
itself  and  individuals. 

2.  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dissdve  tbese  rda^ 
tioos ;  diat  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revokrtion ;  and  diac, 
consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thmg  as  secession  widiout  levr 
oltttion. 

3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisdng  of  the  CoDstitnlion 
of  die  United  States,  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
and  treaties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable  of  assuming  the  chsi^ 
ncter  of  a  atnt  in  law  or  equity,  Congress  must  judge  of,  and  finally 
interpret,  tins  supreme  law,  so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  ads 
of  legislation ;  and,  in  cases  capable  of  assoraing,  and  actually  as- 
suming, the  ckmB6b&r  at  a  suit,  Ae  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  final  interpreter. 

4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify,  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within  ber  limits,  on  the 
^und  that,  in  her  ofanion,  such  law  is  uncoostkutional,  is  a  direct 
usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of  the  General  Oovemment,  and 
OB  the  equal  rights  of  other  States ;  a  {riain  violatiott  of  the  Ca^ 
albition,  and  a  proceecfing  essentially  revohitianary  in  its  chanuy 
tor  and  tendency. 

Whether  the  Constitution  be  a  compact  between  States  m  their 
sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question  which  must  be  mainly  argued 
fifom  what  is  contained  in  the  instrument  itself.  We  all  agree 
drat  it  is  an  instrument  which  has  been,  in  some  way,  clothed  widi 
power.  We  all  admit  that  it  speaks  frith  authority.  The  first 
question,  then,  is.  What  does  it  say  of  itself?  What  does  it  purport 
to  be  ?  Does  it  style  itself  a  leanie,  confederacv,  or  compact, 
between  sovereign  States .'  It  b  to  be  remembered.  Sir,  that  the 
Constitution  began  to  speak  only  after  its  adoption.  Until  it  was 
ratified  by  nine  States,  it  was  but  a  proposal,  the  mere  draught  of 
an  instrument  It  was  like  a  deed  drawn,  but  not  executed. 
The  Convention  had  framed  it ;  sent  it  to  Congress,  then  sitting 
under  the  Confederation ;  Congress  had  transmitted  it  to  the  State 
Legislatures ;  and  by  these  kst  it  was  laid  hefoire  conventions  of 
the  people  ta  the  several  States.  AU  this  while  it  was  inoperative 
paper.  It  had  received  no  stamp  of  authority,  no  sanction ;  it 
•spoke  no  lan^^age.  But  when  ratified  by  the  people  in  their  r»- 
mMsm  ooni^ntions,  then  it  had  a  voice,  and  spoke  authenticaliy* 
£very  word  in  it  had  dien  received  the  sanction  of  the  popular 
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wiU,  and  was  fo  be  reeewed  m  ibe  expieagioii  f^  tbat  wilL  What 
ihe  ConatituuoQ  says  of  kself,  tborefore,  is  as  conclusive  as  what 
it  says  oo  aoy  other  point.  Doea  it  call  itself  a  *^  compact"?  Cer- 
tainly not  It  uaes  the  word  coinfKic/  but  oooe,  and  that  is  when 
it  declares  that  the  States  shall  enter  into  no  compact.  Does- it  cdl 
itself  a  '^  league/'  a  *'  confederacy,"  a  *^  subsiating  treaty  between  tlie 
States  "  ?  CSertaioly  not.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  fmk  lai^age 
in  all  its  pages.  But  it  declares  itaelf  a  coNSTFrqvieii.  Ws^m  is 
a  am^tittUign  9  Certainly  not  a  league,  ooippact,  or  eoniederacfr, 
but  a  fundamefUal  law.  That  fuockoientBl  regi^latio^  which  d4- 
teraiines  the  manner  in  which  the  public  authority  is  to.  be.  ei(a- 
cuted,  is  what  forms  the  cansUtuiion  of  a  SUtt^.  Those  primaif 
rules  which  conoern  the  body  itself,  and  tbe  very  being  of  the  po- 
litical society,  the  foim  of  gpvemmeot,  and  the  manner  in  wbiob 
power  is  to  he  exercised-^aU,  in  a  word,  which  foro)  togethet  the 
constitiUum  of  a  Stote,--*4bese  are  the  fupdameotal  laws.  This, 
Sir,  is  the  lancMage  of  the  public  writers.  But  do  we  need  to  be 
informed,  b  mis  country,  what  a  con^^kvlian  is?  b  it  not  an 
idea  perfecdy  iamiUar,  definite,  and  well  settled  ?  We  ave  at  no 
loss  to  understand  what  is  meaat  by  the  constiiutioa  of  one  of  4be 
States ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  apeaka  of  itastf 
as  being  an  instrument  of  the  same  nature.  It  says,  this  CofaaA- 
tution  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  any  State  eon^ 
tuHon  to  the  contrary  notwUhstanding.  And  it  speaks  of  itsetf, 
too,  in  plain  contradistinction  from  a  confederation ;  for  it  savs 
that  all  debts  contracted,  and  all  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  as  valid  under  thb  CanMituiion^  as  under 
the  Confedtraium.  It  does  not  say^  as  valid  under  this  comfmUi 
or  this  league,  or  this  confederation,  as  under  the  former  confede- 
ration, but  as  valid  under  thb  Con&iii'iUwfi. 

This,  then.  Sir,  is  declared  to  be  a  conaiimiion.  A  constitution 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  ;  and  this  is  expressly  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  is  as  if  the  people  had  said,  -^^  we  pre- 
scribe this  fundamental  law,"  or  ''  this  supreme  law,"  for  they 
do  say  that  they  establish  this  Constitution,  and  that  it  shall  be  the 
supreme  law.  They  say  that  diey  ordain  arid  eHtabluh  it.  Now, 
Sir,  what  is  the  commcxi  application  of  these  words  ?  We  do  not 
speak  of  ardaining  leagues  and  compacts.  If  this  was  intended  to 
be  a  conipact  or  league,  and  the  States  to  be  parties  to  it,  why  was 
it  not  so  said  ?  Why  is  there  found  no  one  expression  in  the  whole 
instrument  indicating  such  intent?  The  old  Confederation  was 
expressly  called  a  league  ;  and  into  this  league  it  was  declared 
ihat  the  States,  as  States,  severally  entered.  Why  was  not  sim- 
ilar language  used  in  the  Constitution,  if  a  similar  intention  had 
fisted  ?  Why  was  it  not  said,  ^'  the  States  enter  into  this  new 
league,"  ^'the  States  form    this  new   confederation,"   or  "the 
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States  agree  to  Uus  new  compact "  ?  Or  wky  was  it  not  said,  m 
the  language  of  the  gentleman's  resolution,  that  the  people  of 
the  sevml  States  acceded  to  this  compact  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacities ?  What  reason  is  there  for  suppoemg  that  the  fiaroers  of 
llie  Constitution  rejected  expressions  appropriate  to  their  own 
meaning,  and  adopted  others  whdly  at  war  with  that  meaning  ? 

Again,  Sir,  the  Constitution  speaks  of  that  political  system  which 
it  established  as  <'  the  Oavemment  of  the  United  States  J^  b  it 
not  doing  strange  vicdenoe  to  language  to  call  a  lei^ue  or  a  com- 
pact between  sovereign  powers  a  government^  The  government 
of  a  State  is  that  or^ization  in  whicb  the  political  power  resides. 
It  is  the  pditical  bemg  created  by  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
law.  The  broad  and  clear  diiSerence  between  a  government  and 
a  league,  or  compact,  is,  that  a  government  is  a  body  politic ;  it 
has  a  will  of  its  own ;  and  it  possesses  powers  and  Acuities  to  ex- 
ecute its  own  purposes.  Every  compact  looks  to  some  power  to 
enforce  its  stipulations.  Even  in  a  compact  between  sovereigpi 
communities,  there  always  exists  this  ultimate  reference  to  a  power 
10  ensure  its  execution ;  although,  in  such  case,  this  power  is  but 
the  force  of  one  party  against  the  force  of  another ;  that  is  to  say, 
die  power  of  war.  But  a  govemmeni  executes  its  decisions  by  its 
own  supreme  authority.  Its  use  of  force  in  compelling  obedience  to 
its  own  enactments,  is  not  war.  It  contemplates  no  opposing  party 
having  a  right  of  resistance.  It  rests  on  its  own  power  to  enforce 
its  own  will ;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  possess  this  power,  it  is  no 
kneer  a  government 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  so  generally  in  the  very  able  speech  of 
the  gentlenMm  from  Virginia,  near  me  [Mr.  Rives],  that  it  is  not 
without  diffidence  and  r^ret  that  I  venture  to  differ  with  him  on 
any  point.  His  opinions.  Sir,  are  redolent  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
very  distinguished  school^  for  which  I  have  the  highest  regard,  of 
whose  doctrines  I  can  say,  what  I  also  can  say  of  the  genUeman's 
speech,  that,  while  I  concur  in  the  results,  I  must  be  permitted  lo 
hesiute  about  some  of  the  premises.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact  between  States  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ties. I  do  not  agree  that,  in  strictness  of  language,  it  is  a  ixmpaet 
at  all.  But  I  do  agree,  that  it  is  founded  on  consent^  or  agree^ 
wientf  or  on  compact y  if  the  gentleman  prefers  that  word,  and 
means  no  more  by  it  than  voluntary  consent  or  agreement.  The 
Constitution,  Sir,  is  not  a  contract,  but  the  result  of  a  contract ; 
meaning,  by  contract,  no  more  than  assent.  Founded  on  consent, 
it  is  a  government  proper.  Adopted  by  the  agreement  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  when  adopted,  it  has  become  a  Con> 
stitution.  The  people  have  agreed  to  make  a  Constitutk>n  ;  but 
when  made,  that  Constitution  becomes  what  its  name  imports.  It 
b  no  longer  a  mere  agreement.    Our  laws.  Sir,  have  their  foundi* 
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tioD  m  the  apeement  or  consent  of  the  two  Houses  <^  Congress* 
We  say,  hamtually,  Aat  one  House  proposes  a  bill,  and  the  other 
threes  to  it ;  but  the  result  of  this  agreement  is  not  a  compact, 
but  a  law.  The  law,  the  statute,  is  not  the  agreement,  but  some- 
thing created  by  the  agreement;  and  something  which,  when 
created,  has  a  new  character,  attd  acts  by  its  own  authority.  So 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  founded  m  or  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  may  be  said  to  rest  on  compact,  or  consent ; 
but  it  is  itself  not  die  compact,  but  its  result  When  a  people  agree 
to  erect  a  government,  and  actuaBy  erect  it,  the  thing  is  oone^  and 
Ae  agreement  is  at  an  end.  The  compact  is  executed,  and  the 
end  designed  by  it  attained.  Henceforth,  the  firuit  of  the  agree- 
ment exists,  but  the  agreement  itself  is  merged  in  its  own  accom- 
plishment ;  since  there  can  be  no  longer  a  subsisting  agreement,  or 
compact,  tojbrm  a  constitution  or  government,  after  that  constitu- 
tion or  government  has  been  actually  formed  and  established* 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  plainest  account  of 
the  establishment  of  this  (Sovemment  presents  the  roost  just  and 
philosophical  view  of  its  foundation.  The  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  had  their  separate  State  Crovemments ;  and  between 
the  States  there  also  existed  a  Confederation.  Witfa  this  coDdkioii 
of  things  the  people  were  not  satisfied,  as  the  Confederation  had 
been  found  not  to  fulfil  its  intended  objects.  It  was  propo^ei^ 
therefore,  to  erect  a  new.  Common  Government,  which  should  pos- 
sess certain  definite  powers,  such  as  regarded  the  prosperity  or  the 
peofde  of  all  the  States,  and  to  be  formed  upon  the  general  model 
of  American  constitutions.  This  proposal  was  assented  to,  and 
an  instrument  was  presented  to  the  people  of  the  several  States 
for  their  con»deration.  They  approved  it,  and  agreed  to  adopt 
ft,  as  a  Consdtution.  They  executed  that  agreement ;  they  adopted 
the  Constitution  as  a  Constitution,  and  henceforth  it  must  stand  as 
a  Constitution  until  it  shall  be  altogether  destrojred.  Now,  Sir^  is 
not  this  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  ?  And  is  not  all  that  we 
have  beard  of  compact  between  sovereign  States,  the  mere  effect  of 
a  theoretical  and  artificial  mode  of  reasonine  upon  the  subjeelf 
a  mode  of  reasoning  which  disregards  plain  fects,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  or  sovereign  power, 
has  been  extensively  discussed  by  gentlemen  on  this  occasion,  as 
it  generally  is,  when  the  origin  of  our  Government  is  debated.  But 
I  confess  myself  not  entirely  satisfied  with  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  that  topic.  The  sovereignty  oi  government  is 
an  idea  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  such 
thing  is  known  in  North  America.  Our  governments  are  aH  lim- 
ited. In  Europe,  sovereignty  is  of  feodal  origin,  and  imports  bo 
Biore  than  the  state  of  the  sovereign.  It  comprises  his  rights,  du- 
voL.  II.  S3 
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ties,  exemptkMMy  pierogatives  aixl  powen.  But|  with  us,  all  pow^ 
is  with  the  people.  They,  alone,  are  soveveiga ;  and  they  erect 
what  governments  they  please,  and  confer  on  them  such  powers  as 
they  please.  None  of  these  governments  is  sovereign,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word,  all  being  restrained  hy  written  con- 
stitutions. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  only  perplex  our- 
selves when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  relations  existing  between 
the  General  Government  and  the  several  State  Governments,  ac- 
cording to  those  ideas  of  sovereignty  which  prevail  under  sy&* 
tems  essentially  different  from  our  own. 

But,  Sir,  to  retura  to  the  Ckinstttution  itself;  let  me  inquire  what 
it  relies  upon  for  its  own  continuance  and  support  I  hear  it  often 
suggested,  that  the  States,  by  refusing  to  appoint  Senators  and 
Electors,  might  bring  this  Government  to  ao  end.  Perhaps  that  is 
true  ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  State  Governments  them- 
selves* Suppose  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  having  the  power  to 
appoint  the  governor  and  the  judges,  should  omit  that  dutv,  would 
not  the  Slate  Government  remain  unorganized  ?  No  doubt,  all 
elective  governments  may  be  broken  up,  by  a  general  aban- 
donment, on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  political  powers,  of 
their  appropriate  duties.  But  one  popular  government  has,  in  this 
respect,  as  much  security  as  another.  The  maintenance  of  this 
ConstitudoQ  does  not  depend  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  States,  as 
States,  to  support  it ;  and  this  again  shows  that  it  is  not  a  league. 
It  relies  on  individud  duty  and  obligation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  direct  relations 
between  this  Government  and  individuals.  This  Government  may 
punish  individuals  for  treason,  and  all  otiier  crimes  in  the  code, 
when  committed  against  the  United  States.  It  has  power,  also,  to 
tax  individuab,  in  any  mode,  and  to  any  extent ;  and  it  possesses 
the  further  power  of  demanding  from  individuals  military  service. 
Nothing,  certably,  can  more  clearly  distinguish  a  government  from 
a  confederation  of  states,  than  the  possession  of  these  powers. 
No  closer  relations  can  exist  between  individuab  amd  any  gov^m- 
laent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  owes  high  and  solemn  du- 
ties to  everj  citizen  of  the  country.  It  is  bound  to  protect  him 
in  hb  most  important  rights  and  interests.  It  makes  war  for  his 
protection,  and  no  other  government  in  the  country  can  make  war. 
It  makes  peace  for  hb  protection,  and  no  other  government  can 
make  peace.  It  maintains  armies  and  navies  for  his  defence  and 
security,  and  no  other  govemnaent  b  albwed  to  maintain  them. 
He  goes  abroad  beneath  its  flag,  and  carries  over  all  the  earth  a 
national  character  imparted  to  him  by  this  Govemment,  and  which 
no  other  government  can  impart.  In  whatever  relates  to  war,  to 
jieace,  to  commerce,  he  knows  no  other  government.    All  these, 
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Sir,  aie  eoaaectiaiu  u  detr  and  as  sacred  as  can  bind  incBTidui^ 
to  any  goyemment  on  earth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  compact  be- 
tween States,  but  a  government  proper,  operating  directly  upon 
bdividuals,  yielding  to  them  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  de- 
manding from  them  obedience  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  whole  Constitution  applicable  to  a 
confederation  of  States.  If  the  States  be  parties,  as  States,  what 
are  their  rights,  and  what  their  respective  covenants,  and  stipula- 
tions? And  where  are  their  rights,  covenants,  and  stipulations 
expressed  ?  The  States  engage  for  nothing,  they  promise  nothing. 
In  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  they  did  make  promises,  and  did 
enter  into  engagements,  and  did  plight  the  faith  of  each  State  ibr 
their  fulfilment;  hut,  in  the  Constitution,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  Consdtution,  it  is  the  people 
who  speak,  and  not  the  States.  The  people  ordain  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  therein  address  themselves  to  the  States,  and  to  the  Leos- 
latuies  of  States,  in  the  language  of  injunction  and  prohibition.  The 
Consdtution  utters  its  behests  m  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the 
people,  and  it  exacts  not  fiom  States  any  plighted  public  faith  to 
maintain  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  its  own  preservation  de- 
pend on  individual  duty  and  individual  obligation.  Sir,  the  States 
cannot  omit  to  appomt  Senators  and  Electors.  It  is  not  a  matter 
testing  in  State  discretion  or  State  pleasure.  The  Constitution  has 
taken  better  care  of  its  own  preservaUon.  It  lays  its  hand  on  in-, 
dividual  conscience  and  individual  duty.  It  incapacitates  any 
man  to  sit  in  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  who  shall  not  first  have 
taken  his  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  obligation  of  thb  oath,  no  State  power  can 
discharge  him.  All  the  members  of  all  the  State  Legislatures  are  as 
religiously  bound  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  they  are  to  support  their  own  State  constitution.  Nay,  Sir, 
they  are  as  solemnly  sworn  to  support  it  as  we  ourselves  are, 
who  are  members  of  Congress. 

No  member  of  a  State  Legislature  can  refuse  to  proceed,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  elect  Senators  to  Congress,  or  to  provide  for  the 
choice  of  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  any  more  than 
the  members  of  this  Senate  can  refuse,  when  the  appointed  day 
arrives,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  other  House,  to  count  the 
votes  for  those  officers,  and  ascertain  who  are  chosen.  In  both 
cases,  the  duty  binds,  and  with  e^ual  strength,  the  conscience  of 
the  individual  member,  and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by  an  oath  in 
the  same  words.  Let  it,  then,  never  be  said,  Sir,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  dbcretion  with  the  States,  whether  they  will  continue 
the  Government,  or  break  it  up  by  refiisingto  appoint  Senators  and 
to  elect  Electee's.  They  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The 
members  of  their  Legislatures  cannpt  avoid  doing  either,  so  often  as 
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th«  tnne  furriv^s,  iw^thout  a  dil-ect  violatioii  of  tl^  duty  aDd  tbmr 
Oft&s ;  such  a  violaticm  as  would  break  up  any  other  gorermnent. 

Looking  still  fiirther^to  the  providi(Mis  of  the  Gonsdtution  itself, 
in  order  to  learn  its  true  character,  We  find  its  great  apparent  pur« 
pose  to  be,  to  unite  the  people  of  all  the  States  under  one  General 
Government,  for  certain  definite  objects,  and,  to  the  extent  of  this 
imicMi,  to  restrain  the  separate  authority  of  the  States.  Congress 
only  can  declare  war ;  therefore,  when  one  State  is  at  war  widi  a 
foreign  nation,  all  must  be  at  war.  The  President  and  the  Senate 
only  can  make  peace ;  when  peace  is  made  (or  one  State,  there<« 
fore,  it  must  be  made  for  all. 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  preposterous  than  that  any 
State  should  have  power  to  nullify  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Government  respecting  peace  and  war  ?  When  war  is  declared  by 
a  law  of  Congress,  can  a  single  State  nuHify  that  law,  and  remain 
at  peace  ?  And  yet  she  may  nullify  that  law,  as  well  as  any  other. 
If  the  President  and  Senate  make  peace,  may  one  State,  neverthe- 
less, continue  the  war?  And  yet,  if  she  can  nuHify  a  law,  she 
may  quite  as  well  nullify  a  treaty. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President, — and  no  ingenuity  of  argument,  no 
subtlety  of  distinction,  can  evade  it, — that,  as  to  certain  purposes,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people.  They  are  one  in 
making  war,  and  one  in  making  peace  ;  they  are  one  in  regulatii^ 
commerce,  and  one  in  laying  duties  of  imposts.  Tlie  very  ena 
and  purpose  of  the  Consdtution  was,  to  make  them  one  people  in 
these  particulars ;  and  it  has  efifectually  accomplished  its  objects* 
All  this  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution  itself.  I 
have  cdready  said,  Sir,  that  to  obtain  a  power  of  direct  legisla- 
tion over  the  people,  especially  in  regard  to  imposts,  was  always 
prominent  as  a  reason  lor  getting  rid  of  the  Confederation,  and 
forming  a  new  Constitution.  Among  innumerable  proofe  of  this, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  allow  me  to  refer  only  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  old  Congress,  July,  1785. 

But,  Sir,  let  us  go  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  Constitution ; 
let  us  open  the  journal  of  the  Convention  itself,  and  we  shall  see 
llmt  the  very  first  resolution  which  the  Convention  adopted,  was, 

"  THAT  A  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OUGHT  TO  BE  ESTABTJSBEB, 
CONSISTING  OF  A  SUPREME  LEGISLATURE,  JUDICIARY,  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE." 

This  itself  completely  negatives  all  idea  of  league,  and  compact, 
and  confederation.  Terms  could  not  be  chosen  more  fit  to  ex- 
press an  intention  to  establish  a  National  Government,  and  to  ban- 
ish forever  all  notion  of  a  compact  between  sovereign  States. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  30th  of  May.  Afterwaidsi 
the  style  was  altered,  and,  instead  of  brins  called  a  National  Gov^ 
ernment,  it  was  called  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  but 
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the  substance  of  this  resolutioo  was  retamed,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  that  list  of  resolutions  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee who  were  to  frame  the  instrument 

It  is  true,  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  Convention,  who  were 
for  retaining  the  Confederation,  and  amending  its  Articles;  but  the 
majority  was  against  this,  and  was  for  a  National  Government.  Mr. 
Patterson's  propositions,  which  were  for  continuing  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  with  additional  powers,  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  15th  of  June,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  And  the  resolutions  forming  the  basis  of  a  National  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  once  been  agreed  to  in  the  commiuee  of  the 
whole,  and  reported,  were  recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  on 
the  same  day.  The  Convention,  then,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  had  both  these  plans  before  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  plan  of  a  confederacy,  or  conipact,  between  States,  and 
the  plan  of  a  National  Government.  Both  these  plans  were  con- 
sidered and  debated,  and  the  committee  reported,  ^'  That  they  do 
not  agree  to  the  propositions  offered  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Patter^ 
san^  but  that  they  again  submit  the  resolutions  formerly  reported.'* 
If,  Sir,  any  historical  fact  in  the  world  be  plain  and  undeniable,  it  is 
that  the  Convention  deliberated  on  the-  expediency  of  continuing  * 
the  Confederation,  with  some  amendments,  ancl  rejected  that 
scheme,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  National  Government,  with  a 
Legislature,  an  Executive,  and  a  Judiciary  of  its  own.  They  were 
asked  to  preserve  the  league ;  the^  rejected  the  proposition.  They 
were  asked  to  continue  the  existing  compact  between  States; 
they  rejected  it. ,  They  rejected  compact,  league,  and  confedera- 
tion, and  set  themselves  about  framing  the  Constitution  of  a 
National*  Government ;  and  they  accomplished  what  they  under- 
took. 

If  men  will  open  their  eyes  fairly  to  the  lights  of  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  deceived  on  this  point.  The  great  object  was  to 
supersede  the  Confederation,  by  a  regular  government ;  because^ 
under  the  Confederation,  Congress  had  power  only  to  make  requi- 
ations  on  States ;  and  if  States  declined  compliance,  as  they  did,, 
there  was  no  remedy  but  war  against  such  delinquent  States.  It 
would  seem,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence,  in  1786  and 
1787,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  even  this  remedy  ought  to  be 
tried.  "There  will  be  no  money  in  the  treasury,"  said  he,  "  till 
the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth ; "  and  he  suggests  that  a  single 
frigate  would  soon  levy,  on  the  commerce  of  a  delinquent  State,, 
the  deficiency  of  its  contribution.  But  thb  would  be  war ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  confederacy  could  not  lon^  hold  together,  which 
should  be  at  war  with  its  members.  The  Constitution  was  adopt* 
ed  to  avoid  this  necessty.  It  was  adopted  that  there  might  be  a 
Government  which  should  act  directly  on  individuals,  without  boiv- 
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rowing  aid  'from  the  State  Govemraents.  This  is  clear  as  light  it- 
self on  the  very  face  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  its 
whole  history  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  Its  framers  gave  this 
very  reason  for  their  work  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  Allow  me 
to  quote  but  one  or  two  proofs,  out  of  hundreds.  That  Slate,  so 
small  in  territory,  but  so  distinguished  for  learning  and  talent, — Con- 
necticut,— had  sent  to  the  General  Convention,  among  other  mem- 
bers, Samuel  Johnston  and  Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  Constitution 
having  been  framed,  it  was  submitted  to  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut  for  ratification  on  the  part  of  that  State ;  and  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  were  also  members  of  this  convention. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  debates,  being  called  on  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons which  led  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  to  recommend  such 
a  Constitution,  after  showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  con- 
federacy, inasmuch  as  it  applied  to  States,  as  States,  Mr.  Johnston 
proceeded  to  say — 
• 

"  The  Convention  saw  this  imperfection  in  attempting  to  legis- 
late for  States  in  their  political  capacity — ^that  the  coercion  of  law 
can  be  exercised  by  nothing  but  a  military  force.  They  have, 
therefore,  gone  upon  entirely  new  ground.  They  have  formed  one 
new  nation  out  of  the  individual  States.  The  Constitution  vests  in  the 
General  Legislature  a  power  to  make  laws  in  matters  of  national 
concern ;  to  appoint  judges  to  decide  upon  these  laws ;  and  to 
appoint  (^cers  to  carry  them  into  execution.  This  excludes  the 
iaea  of  an  armed  force.  The  power  which  is  to  enforce  these 
laws,  is  to  be  a  legal  power,  vested  in  proper  magistrates.  The 
force  which  is  to  be  employed,  is  the  energy  of  law ;  and  this 
force  is  to  operate  only  upon  individuals  who  fail  in  their  duty  to 
their  country.  This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Constitution — ^that 
it  depends  upon  the  mild  and  equal  energy  of  the  magistracy  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws." 

In  the  further  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Ellsworth  said — 

"  In  republics,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  majority 
govern,  and  that  the  minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.  How 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  principles,  how  humiliating,  is  our 
present  situation !  A  single  State  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto  upon 
the  most  important  public  measures.  We  have  seen  this  actually 
take  place  :  a  single  State  has  controlled  the  general  voice  of  the 
Union ;  a  minority,  a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  us.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  republican  principles,  that  it 
IS,  in  effect,  the  worst  species  of  monarchy. 

"Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is  a  coercive 
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principle.  No  maa  pretends  the  contrary.  We  all  see  and  feel 
this  necessity.  The  only  Question  is,  Shall  it  be  a  coercion  of 
lawy  or  a  coercion  of  arms  ?  There  is  no  other  possible  alternative. 
Where  will  those  who  oppose  a  coercion  of  law  coine  out  ?  Where 
will  they  end  ?  A  necessary  consequence  of  their  principles  b  a 
war  of  the  States  one  against  another.  I  am  for  coercion  by 
law;  that  coercion  which  acts  only  upon  delinquent  individuals. 
This  Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign  bodies, 
States,  in  their  political  capacity.  No  coercion  is  applicable  to 
such  bodies,  but  that  of  an  armed  ibrce.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  by  sending  an  armed  force  a^inst 
a  delinquent  State,  it  would  involve  the  good  and  bad,  the  mno- 
cent  and  guilty,  in  the  same  calamity.  But  this  legal  coercioo 
singles  out  the  guilty  individual,  and  punishes  him  for  breakmg  the 
laws  of  the  Union.'' 

Indeed,  Sir,  if  we  look  to  all  cotemporary  history,  to  the  writings 
of  the  Federalist,  to  the  debates  in  the  conventions,  to  the  publi- 
cations of  friends  and  fees,  they  all  agree,  that  a  change  had  been 
made  from  a  confederacy  of  States  to  a  di^rent  system ;  they  all 

S;ree,  that  the  Convention  had  formed  a  Constitution  for  a  National 
ovemment.  With  this  result  some  were  satisfied,  and  some 
were  dissatisfied ;  but  all  admitted  that  the  thine  had  been  done. 
In  none  of  these  various  productions  and  publications  did  any 
one  intimate  that  the  new  Constitution  was  but  another  compact 
between  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities.  I  do  not  find  such 
an  opinion  advanced  in  a  sinde  mstance.  Every  where,  the  people 
were  told  that  the  old  Contederation  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a 
new  system  to  be  tried ;  that  a  proper  government  was  proposed, 
to  be  founded  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  to  have  a  regular 
organization  of  its  own.  Every  where,  the  people  were  to\d  that 
it  was  to  be  a  government  with  direct  powers  to  make  laws  over 
individuals,  and  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts  without  the  consent  of  the 
States.  Every  where,  it  was  understood  to  be  a  popular  Constitu- 
tion. It  came  to  the  people  for  tlieir  adoption,  and  was  to  rest  on 
the  same  deep  foundation  as  the  State  constitutions  themselves. 
Its  most  distinguished  advocates,  who  bad  been  themselves  aiemr 
bers  of  the  Convention,  declared  that  the  very  object  of  submitting 
the  Constitution  to  the  people  was,  to  preclude  the  poaibUity  of 
ii$  being  regarded  as  a  mejre  compact.  ''  However  gross  a  heresy,'' 
say  the  writeis  of  the  Federalist,  ''it  may  be  to  maintain  that  a 
party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke  that  compact^  die  doctrine 
jtself  has  bad  respectable  advocates.  The  possibility  of  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature  proves  the  necessity  of  laying  the  feundationa 
of  oar  National  Government  deeper  than  m  the  mere  sanction  of 
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delegated  authority.  The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to 
rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people." 

Such  is  the  language.  Sir,  addressed  to  the  people,  while  they 
yet  had  the  Constitution  under  consideration.  The  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  new  Government  were  perfectly  well  understood  to 
be  conferred,  not  by  any  State,  or  the  people  of  any  State,  but  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  is  more  explicit,  perhaps, 
in  this  particular,  than  any  other  State.  Her  convention,  assembled 
to  ratify  tlie  Constitution,  ^'  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the  powers  granted  under 
the  Constitution,  being  derived  from  thepeaple  of  the  tinited  States, 
may  be  resumed  by  them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted 
to  their  injury  or  oppression." 

Is  this  language  which  describes  the  formation  of  a  compact 
between  States  ?  or  language  describing  the  grant  of  powert  to  a 
new  government^  by  the  whole  people  of  the  united  States  ? 

Among  all  the  other  ratifications,  there  is  not  one  which  speaks 
of  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  between  States.  Those  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  express  the  transaction,  in 
my  opinion,  with  sufBcient  accuracy.  They  recognize  the  divine 
goodness  **m  afibrding  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  ConstitUr 
iion.'^  Tou  will  observe,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  people,  and  not  the 
States,  who  have  entered  into  this  compact;  and  it  is  the  people 
of  all  the  United  States.  These  conventions,  by  this  form  of 
expression,  meant  merely  to  say,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  a  new  Constitution,  y<mmZea  tn  the  consent  of 
the  people.  This  consent  of  the  people  has  been  called,  b^ 
Eutopean  writers,  the  social  compact;  and,  in  conformity  to  this 
common  mode  of  expression,  these  conventions  speak  of  that 
assent,  on  which  the  new  Constitution  was  to  rest,  as  an  explicit 
and  solemn  compact,  not  which  the  States  had  entered  into 
with  eaeh  other,  but  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
entered  into. 

Finally,  Sir,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  itself? — "We,  the  people  of  the  United  Stateh^ 
DO  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution."  These  words 
must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  they  must  be 
obliterated  from  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written, 
before  any  human  ingenuity  or  human  argument  can  remove 
the  popular  basis  on  which  tnat  Constitution  rests,  and  turn  the 
instrument  into  a  mere  compact  between  sovereign  States. 

The  second  proposition,  Sir,  which  I  propose  to  mabtain,  is. 
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that  DO  State  authority  can  dissolve  the  refaitioDS  subsisdng  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  individuals  ;  that 
notbiog  can  dissoh^e  these  relations  but  revolution;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  thmg  as  secemon  without 
reyolution.  All  this  follows,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  just  conse- 
Quence,  if  it  be  first  proved  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  is  a  government  proper,  owing  protecticm  to  individuals, 
and  entitled  to  their  obedience. 

The  people,  Sir,  in  every  State,  live  under  two  governments. 
They  owe  obedience  to  both.  These  governments,  though  dis- 
tinct, are  not  adverse.  Each  has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its 
peculiar  powers  and  duties.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  two 
sovereigns  for  the  same  power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses 
in  En^and ;  nor  is  it  a  dispute  between  a  goveniment  de  facto 
and  a  government  de  jure.  It  is  the  case  of  a  division  of  powers, 
between  two  governments,  made  by  the  people,  to  which  both  are 
responsible*  Neither  can  dispense  with  the  duty  which  individ- 
uals owe  to  the  other ;  neither  can  call  itself  master  of  the  other : 
the  people  are  masters  of  both.  This  division  of  power,  it  is  true, 
is  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  the  peculiar 
system  of  America ;  and,  though  new  and  singular,  it  is  not  in- 
eomprehensible.  The  State  constitutions  are  established  by  the 
people  of  the  States.  This  Constitution  is  established  by  the 
people  of  all  the  States.  How,  then,  can  a  State  secede  ?  How 
can  a  State  undo  what  the  whole  people  have  done  ?  How  can 
3he  absolve  her  citizens  from  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ?  How  can  she  annul  their  obligations  and  oaths  ? 
How  can  the  members  of  her  Legislature  renounce  their  own 
oaths  ?  Sir,  secession,  as  a  revolutionary  right,  is  intelligible  ;  as 
a  right  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  civil  conmiotions,  and 
asserted  at  the  head  of  armies,  I  can  understand  it.  But,  as  a 
practical  right,  existing  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  plain 
absurdity ;  for  it  supposes  resistance  to  Government,  under  the 
authority  of  Government  itself;  it  supposes  dismemberment,  with- 
out violating  the  principles  of  union  ;  it  supposes  opposition  to 
law,  without  crime ;  it  supposes  the  violation  of  oaths,  without 
responsibility;  it  supposes  the  total  overthrow  of  (jovemment, 
without  revolution. 

The  Consdtution,  Sir,  regards  itself  as  perpetual  and  immortal 
It  seeks  to  establish  a  union  among  the  people  of  the  States, 
which  shall  last  through  all  time.  Or,  if  the  common  fate  of 
things  human  must  be  expected,  at  some  period,  to  happen  to  it, 
yet  that  catastrophe  is  not  anticipated. 

The  instrument  contains  ample  provision^  for  its  amendment, 
at  all  times ;  none  for  its  abanaonment,  at  any  time.  It  declares 
TOL.  II.  24  q*^ 
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that  new  States  may  come  into  the  Union,  but  it  does  not  deckro 
that  old  States  may  go  out.  The  Union  is  not  a  temporary 
partnership  of  States.  It  is  the  association  of  the  pecfrfe,  cmder  a 
Constitution  of  Government,  uniting  their  power,  joimng  together 
their  highest  interests,  cementing  their  present  enjoyments,  and 
blending,  in  one  indivisible  mass,  all  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
Whatsoever  is  steadfast  in  just,  political  principles  ;  whatsoever  is 
permanent  in  the  structure  6f  human  society  ;  whatsoever  there  is 
which  can  derive  an  enduring  character  from  being  founded  on 
deep-laid  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty,  and  on  the  broad 
foundations  of  the  public  wOl, — all  these  unite  to  entitle  this  in* 
strument  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  Constitution  of  Oovero* 
ment. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there  is  a  so* 
preme  law  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the  Constitution,  acts  of  Con* 
gross  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  public  treaties.  This 
will  not  be  denied,  because  such  are  the  very  words  of  the  Con* 
stitution.  But  I  contend,  further,  that  it  rightfiiUy  belongs  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  settle  the 
construction  of  this  supreme  law,  in  doubtful  cases.  This  is 
denied ;  and  here  arises  the  great  practical  Question,  Who  i$  to 
construe  finally  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  9  We 
til  agree  that  the  Constitution  is  die  supreme  law;  but  who 
shall  interpret  that  law  ?  In  our  system  otthe  division  of  powers 
between  different  governments,  ccxitroversies  will  aecessaiity 
sometimes  arise,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  each. 
Who  shall  decide  these  controversies?  Does  it  rest  with  the 
General  Government,  in  all  or  any  <^  its  departments,  to  exercise 
the  oflke  of  final  interpreter  ?  Or  ma^  each  of  the  States,  as 
well  as  the  Greneral  Government,  claim  this  right  of  ultimate 
decision  ?  The  practical  result  of  this  whole  debate  turns  on  this 
point.  The  eentleman  contends  that  each  State  may  judge  for 
Itself  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  may  finally 
decide  for  itself,  and  may  execute  its  own  decisions  by  its  own 
power.  All  the  recent  proceedings  in  South  Carolina  are  founded 
4H1  this  claim  of  right  Her  convention  has  pronounced  the  rev- 
enue laws  of  the  United  States  unconstitutional ;  and  this  decision 
she  does  not  allow  any  authority  of  the  United  States  to  overrule 
or  reverse.  Of  course  she  rejects  the  authority  of  Congress, 
because  the  very  object  of  the  ordinance  is  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  Cbngress ;  and  she  rejects,  too,  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  because  she  expressly  prohibits  all  appeal  to 
those  courts.  It  is  in  order  to  sustain  this  asserted  right  of  being 
her  own  judge,  that  she  pronounces  the  Constitutioo  of  the 
United  States  to  be  but  ai  compact,  to  which  she  b  a  party,  and  a 
«ivenDgn  party.     If  this  be  established,  then  the  inference  is  su]^ 
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posed  to  Ibnow,  that,  being  sovereign,  there  is  no  power  to  conCral 
her  decision ;  and  her  own  judgment  on  her  own  compact  is  and 
mast  be  conclusive. 

I  have  already  endeavored,  Sir,  to  point  out  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  thb  doctrine,  and  to  show  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is 
with  all  ideas  of  regular  govemmenti  and  how  soon  its  adoption 
would  involve  the  whole  country  in  revolution  and  absolute 
anarchy.  I  hope  it  is  easy  now  to  show,  Sir,  that  a.  doctrine, 
bringing  such  consequences  with  it,  is  not  well  founded ;  that  it 
has  nothing  to  stand  on  but  theory  and  assumption  ;  and  that  it  is 
refined  by  plain  and  express  Constitutional  provisions.  I  think 
the  government  of  the  United  States  does  possess,  in  its  appro- 
priate departments,  the  authority  of  final  decision  on  questions  of 
disputed  power.  I  think  it  possesses  this  authority^  both  by 
necessary  implication,  and  by  express  grant. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  Sir,  that  this  authority  naturally  l>eloDg3 
to  all  governments.  They  all  exercise  it  from  necessity,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  other  powers.  The  State  Gov- 
ernments themselves  possess  it,  except  in  that  class  of  questions 
which  may  arise  between  them  and  the  General  Government,  and 
in  regard  to  which  they  have  surrendered  it,  as  well  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  by  cl^r  Constitutional  provisions.  In  other  and 
ordinary  cases,  whether  a  particular  law  be  in  conformity  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  is  a  question  which  the  State  Legislature 
or  the  State  Judiciary  must  determine*  We  all  know  that  these 
questions  arise  daily  in  the  State  Governments,  and  are  decided 
by  those  Governments ;  and  I  know  no  government  which  does 
not  exercise  a  similar  power. 

Upon  general  principles,  then,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  possesses  this  authority  :  and  this  would  hardly  be  denied, 
were  it  not  that  there  are  other  governments.  But  since  there 
are  State  Grovemments,  and  since  these,  like  other  governments, 
ordinarily  construe  their  own  powers,  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  construes  its  own  powers  also,  which  construction  is 
to  prevail,  in  the  case  of  opposite  constructions?  And  again,  as 
in  the  case  now  actually  before  us,  the  State  Governments  may 
undertake,  not  only  to  construe  their  own  powers,  but  to  decide 
directly  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  as  being  within  its  just  powers ;  South  Carolina 
denies  that  this  law  is  within  its  just  powers,  and  insists  that  she 
has  the  right  so  to  decide  this  point,  and  that  her  decision  is  final. 
How  are  these  questions  to  be  setded  ? 

In  my  opinion.  Sir,  even  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  made  no  express  provision  for  such  cases,  it  would  yet  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  that,  in  a  Constitution  existing  over  four-and-twenty 
States,  with  equal  authority  over  all,  one  could  claim  a  right  of 
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ooDStruiog  it  finr  the  whole.  This  would  seeffi  a  manifest  impro- 
priety-—indeed,  an  absurdity.  If  the  Constitution  is  a  government 
existbg  over  all  the  States,  though  with  limited  powers,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that,  to  the  extent  of  those  powers,  it  must  be  sup|jreme. 
If  it  be  not  superior  to  the  authority  ofa  particular  State,  it  is  not 
a  national  government  But  as  it  is  a  Uovemment,  as  it  has  a 
legislative  power  of  its  own,  and  a  judicial  power  coextensive  with 
the  legislative,  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  this  Government, 
thus  created  iy  the  whole,  and  for  the  whole,  must  have  an  au- 
thority superior  to  that  of  the  particular  government  of  any  one 
part.  Congress  is  the  Legblature  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  the  Judiciary  of  the  General  Government  is  the  Judiciary 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  hold,  therefore,  that 
this  Legislature  and  this  Judiciary  are  subordinate  in  authority  to 
the  Le^ature  and  Judiciary  of  a  single  State,  is  doing  violence 
to  all  common  sense,  and  overturning  all  established  principles. 
Congress  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  so  often  as 
it  is  called  on  to  exercise  them,  or  it  cannot  act  at  all ;  and  it  must 
also  act  independent  of  State  control,  or  it  cannot  act  at  all. 

The  right  of  State  interposition  strUces  at  the  very  foundatipn  of 
the  legislative  power  of  Con^ss.  It  possesses  no  e&cdve  legis- 
lative power,  ii  such  right  of  State  interposition  exists ;  because  it 
can  pass  no  law  not  subject  to  abrogation.  It  cannot  make  laws 
for  the  Union,  if  any  part  of  the  Union  may  pronounce  its  enact- 
ments void  and  of  no  effect.  Its  forms  of  legislation  would  be  an 
idle  ceremony,  if,  after  all,  any  one  of  four-and-twenty  States  might 
bid  defiance  to  its  authority.  Without  express  provision  in  me 
Consutution,  therefore,  Sir,  this  whole  question  is  necessarily  de- 
cided by  those  provisions  which  create  a  legislative  power  and  a 
judicial  power.  If  these  exist  in  a  government  intended  for  the 
whole,  the  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  laws  of  this  legis- 
lative power,  and  the  decisions  of  this  judicial  power,  must  be  bind- 
ing on  and  over  the  whole.  No  man  can  form  the  conception  of 
a  government  existing  over  four-and-twenty  States,  with  a  regular 
legislative  and  Judicisd  power,  and  of  the  existence,  at  the  same 
time,  of  an  authority,  residing  elsewhere,  to  resist,  at  pleasure  or 
discretion,  the  enactments  and  the  decisions  of  such  a  government. 
I  maintain,  therefore,  Sir,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
as  an  inference  wholly  unavoidable,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  | 

decisions  of  the  National  Courts,  must  be  of  higher  authority  than  | 

State  laws  and  State  decisions.     If  this  be  not  so,  there  is,  there 
can  be,  no  general  government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  has  not  left  this  cardinal 
point  without  full  and  explicit  provisions.  First,  as  to  the  autbori^f 
of  Congress.  Having  enumerated  the  specific  powers  conferred 
on  Congress,  the  Constitution  adds,  as  adistmct  and  substantive 
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dtuse,  the  foiowing^  vis.  "  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  he  ne* 
€e$$€tty  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forcing 
powers  f  and  aU  other  powers  vested  by  this  QmstittUion  tn  the 
Chvemment  of  the  United  States^  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof  J'  If  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  Congress  may 
judge  of  the  true  extent  and  just  inlerpretatimi  of  the  specific 
powers  eranted  to  it,  and  may  judge  also  of  what  is  necessary  and 
proper  mr  executing  those  powers.  If  Congress  is  to  judge  of  > 
what  is  necessary  ht  the  execution  of  its  powers,  it  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, judge  of  the  extent  and  interpretation  of  those  powers. 

And  m  regard,  Sir,  to  the  Judiciary,  the  Constitution  is  still  more 
express  and  emphatic.  It  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shaU 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arismg  under  the  Constitution, 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties ;  that  there  shall  be  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  this  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jursdiotion  of  all  these  cases,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  Con- 
gress may  make.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  generality 
of  these  words.  If  a  case  arises  under  the  Constitution, — that  is,  if 
a  case  arises  depending  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  ,^he 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  it  It  reaches  the 
casCy  the  question;  it  attaches  the  power  oOhe  national  judicature 
to  the  ease  itself,  in  whatever  court  it  may  arise  or  exist ;  and  in 
Uiis  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all 
courts  whatever.  No  language  could  provide  with  more  e^ct  and 
precision,  than  is  here  done,  lor  subjecting  Constitutional  questions 
to  the  ultimate  dectsioQ  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And,  Sir,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Convention  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for,  and 
intended  to  provide  for.  It  is,  too,  exactly  what  the  people  were 
universally  told  was  done  when  they  adopted  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  first  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Convention,  was  in  these 
words,  vis.  **  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall 
extend  to  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue^ 
and  questions  which  invglve  the  national  peace  and  harmony.'' 
Now,  Sir,  this  either  had  no  sensible  meaning  at  all,  or  else  it 
meant  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend 
to  diese  questions,  with  a  paramount  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Conventbn  intended  that  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional judiciary  should  extend  to  these  questions,  and  that  the 
judicatures  of  the  States  riiould  also  extend  to  them,  with  eaual 
power  of  fmal  decision.  This  would  be  to  defeat  the  wnole 
ckyea  of  the  provision.  There  were  thirteen  judicatures  already 
in  existence.  The  evil  complained  of,  or  the  daneer  to  be  guarded 
against,  was  contradiction  and  repugnance  in  the  decbions  of  these 
judicatures.  If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  mea^t  to  create  a 
fourteenth,  and  yet  not  to  give  it  power  to  revise  and  control  die  de- 
of  the  existing  thirteen,  then  they  only  intended  to  augment 
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the  exisdosevil,  ^nd  the  apprehended  danger,  by  increasuig,  sdll  for- 
ther,  the  chances  of  discordant  judgments.  Why,  Sir,  has  it  hecome 
a  setded  axiom  in  politics,  that  every  government  must  have  a  judi- 
cial power  coextensive  with  its  legislative  power  ?  Certainly,  there 
is  only  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  laws  may  receive  a  uniform  inter* 
pretation,  and  a  uniform  execuuon.  This  object  can  be  no  otherwise 
attained.  A  statute  b  what  it  is  judicially  interpreted  to  he ;  and  if  it 
\^  construed  one  way  in  New  l(ampshire,  and  another  way  in  Geor- 
gia, there  is  no  uniform  law.  One  supreme  court,  with  appellate  and 
final  jurisdiction,  is  the  natural  and  only  adequate  noeans,  in  any 
government,  to  secure  this  uniformity.  The  Convention  saw  all 
Siis  clearly  ;  and  the  resolution  which  [  have  quoted,  never  after- 
wards resciiKled,  passed  through  various  modifications,  till  it  finally 
received  the  form  which  the  article  now  wears  in  the  Constitution* 
It  is  undeniably  true,  then,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  create  a  nadonal  judicial  power,  which  should  be  para- 
mount on  national  subjects.  And  after  the  Constitution  was  firamed, 
and  while  the  whole  country  was  engaged  in  discussing  its  merits, 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates  (Mr.  Madison)  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  true  that^  in  controversies  relating  to  the  Inmnr 
dary  between  the  two  Jurisdictions^  the  tribunal  vJUdi  is  uUimatdy 
to  decide  is  to  be  established  under  the  General  Government.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Convention,  asserted  the 
same  thing  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  urged  it  as  a  reason 
for  rejection  the  Constitution.  Mr.  rinckney ,  himself  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Convendon,  declared  it  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  Every  where,  it  was  admitted,  by  friends  and  foes,  that 
this  power  was  in  the  Constitution.  By  some  it  was  thought  dan- 
gerous ;  by  most  it  was  thought  necessary ;  but,  by  all,  it  was  agreed 
to  be  a  power  actually  contained  in  the  instrument.  The  Conven- 
tion saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  control  in  the  Nation^ 
Government  over  State  laws.  Different  modes  of  establishing  this 
control  were  suggested  and  considered.  ^  At  one  time,  it  was  pio- 
posed  that  the  laws  of  the  States  should,  fix>m  time  to  time,  be 
kid  before  Congress,  and  that  Congress  should  possess  a  native 
over  them.  But  this  was  thought  inexpedient  and  inadmissible ; 
and  in  its  place,  and  expressly  as  a  sutratitute  for  it,  the  existing 
provision  was  introduced ;  that  is  to  say,  a  provision  by  which  the 
federal  courts  should  have  authority  to  overrule  such  State  laws  as 
might  be  in  manifest  contravention  of  the  ConstituUon.  The  writers 
of  the  Federalist,  in  explaining  the  Constitution,  while  it  was  yet 
pending  before  the  people,  and  still  unadopted,  give  this  account  of 
the  matter  in  terms,  and  assign  this  reason  for  the  article  as  it  now 
stands.  By  this  provision  Congress  escaped  from  the  necessity  of 
an^  revision  of  State  laws,  left  the  whole  s^ere  of  State  legislation 
quite  untouched,  and  yet  obtained  a  secunty  against  any  infringe- 
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ment  of  ifae  CoosthutioDal  power  of  the  General  GovenuDent. 
Indeed,  Sir,  aOow  me  to  ask  again,  if  the  national  judiciary  was 
not  to  exercise  a  power  of  revision,  on  Constitutional  questions,  ov&c 
the  judicatures  of  the  States,  why  was  any  national  judicature 
erected  at  all  ?  Can  any  man  give  a  sensible  reason  for  having  a 
judicial  power  in  this  Government,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  uniformity  of  decision,  on  questions  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  Coneress,  and  ensuring  its  execution? 
And  does  not  this  very  idea  of  unifiMrmity  necessarily  imply  that 
the  construction  dven  by  the  national  courts  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
construction  ?    How  else,  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  uniformity  can  be 


Gendemen  appear  to  me,  Sir,  to  look  at  but  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  regard  only  the  supposed  danger  of  trusting  a  gpvem- 
ment  with  the  interpretation  of  its  own  powers.  But  will  they  view 
the  question  m  its  otnw  aspect  ?  Will  they  show  us  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  government  to  get  al(»g  with  four-and-twenty  interpreters  of 
its  laws  and  powers  ?  Gentlemen  argue,  too,  as  if,  in  these  cases, 
the  State  would  be  always  right,  and  the  General  Government 
always  wnne.  But  suppose  the  reverse ;  suppose  the  State  wrong ; 
(and,  since  tney  difer,  some  of  them  must  be  wrong ;)  are  the  most 
important  and  essential  operatbns  of  the  Government  to  be  embar^ 
rassed  and  arrested,  because  one  State  holds  a  contrary  opinion  i 
Mr.  President,  every  argument  which  refers  the  Constitutionality  of 
acts  of  Congress  to  State  decision  appeals  from  the  majority  to 
the  minority ;  it  appeals  from  the  common  interest  to  a  particular 
interest ;  from  the  councils  of  all  to  the  council  of  one ;  and  en- 
deavors lo  supersede  the  judgment  of  the  whole  by  the  judgment 
of  a  part* 

I  think  it  is  clear,  Sir,  that  the  Constitution,  by  express  provisbn, 
by  definite  and  unequivocal  words,  as  well  as  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, has  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Suites  the 
appellate  tribunal  in  all  cases  of  a  Constitutional  nature  which  as- 
sume the  shape  of  a  suit,  in  law  or  equity.  And  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  by  reading  the 
remarks  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  the  Convention  of 
Connecticut  ;•— a  gentleman.  Sir,  who  has  left  behind  him,  on  the 
records  of  the  Government  of  bis  country,  proofe  of  the  clearest 
intelligence  and  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  as  well  as  of  the  utmost 
purity  and  integrity  of  character.  '*  This  Constitution,"  says  he, 
^  defines  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government 
If  the  Creneral  Legislature  should,  at  any  time,  overleap  their  limits, 
the  judicial  department  is  a  Constitutional  check.  If  the  United 
States  go  bevond  their  powers ;  if  they  make  a  law  which  the 
Constitution  does  not  authorize,  it  is  void ;  and  the  judiciary  power, 
the  national  judges,  who,  to  secure  their  impartiality,  are  to  be  made 
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diflbrence,  as  to  the  bindttig  authority  of  an  act  of  CongreaSy  and 
of  the  duty  of  a  State  to  respect  it,  whether  it  passed  by  a  mere 
majority  of  both  Houses,  or  by  three  fourths  of  each,  or  the  unan* 
imous  vote  of  each  i  Within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Government  of  the  United  States,  like  all  other  pop- 
ular governments,  acts  by  majorities.  It  can  act  no  othenvise. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denounces  the  government  of  majorities,  de- 
nounces the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  denounces  all 
free  governments.  And  whoever  would  restrain  these  majorities, 
while  acting  within  their  Constitutional  limits,  by  an  external  pow- 
er, whatever  he  may  intend,  asserts  principles  which,  if  adopted, 
can  lead  to  nothing  else  than  the  destruction  of  the  Government 
itself. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  perceive.  Sir,  how  his  argument  against 
majorities  might  here  be  retorted  upon  him?  Does  he  not  see 
how  cogently  he  might  be  asked,  whether  it  be  the  character  of 
nullification  to  practise  what  it  preaches  ?  Look  to  South  Caro- 
lina, at  the  present  moment.  How  far  are  the  rights  of  minorities 
there  respected  P  I  confess,  Sir,  1  have  not  known,  in  peaceable 
times,  the  power  of  the  majority  carried  with  a  higher  hand,  or 
upheld  with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the  rights,  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  minority— -a  minority  embracing,  as  the  gentle- 
man himself  will  admit,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  worth  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  State ;  a  minority  comprehending,  in  its  numbers, 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  him,  and  with  us,  in  these 
balls  of  legislation ;  men  who  have  served  their  country  at  home 
and  honored  it  abroad  ;  men  who  would  cheerfully  lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  native  State,  in  any  cause  which  they  could  regard 
as  the  cause  of  honor  and  duty  ;  men  above  fear,  and  above  re- 
proach ;  whose  deepest  grief  and  distress  spring  from  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  present  proceedings  of -the  State  mast  ultimately  re- 
flect discredit  upon  her.  How  is  this  minority,  how  are  these  men, 
regarded  ?  They  are  enthralled  and  disfranchised  by  ordinances 
and  acts  of  legislation ;  subjected  to  tests  and  oaths,  incompatible, 
as  they  conscientiously  think,  with  oaths  already  taken,  and  obli- 
gations already  assumed;  they  are  proscribed  and  denounced, 
as  recreants  to  duty  and  patriotism,  and  slaves  to  a  foreign  power. 
Both  the  spirit  which  pursues  them,  and  the  positive  measures 
which  emanate  from  that  spirit,  are  harsh  and  proscriptive,  beyond 
all  precedent  within  my  knowledge,  except  in  periods  of  professed 
revolution. 

It  is  not,  Sir,  one  would  think,  for  those  who  approve  these 
proceedings  to  complain  of  the  power  of  majorities. 

Mr.  President,  all  popular  governments  rest  on  two  principles, 
or  two  assumptions : 
.  First,  That  there  is  so  far  a  common  interest,  among  dioee  over 
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wboin  the  govecDment  extends,  as  that  it  may  profide  for  the  de^ 
fence,  protection,  and  good  government  of  the  whole,  without  in* 
justice  or  oppression  to  parts. 

Second,  That  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  people  themselves,  are  secure  agamst  general  corruption,  and 
may  be  trusted,  therefore,  with  the  exercise  of  power. 

Whoever  arcues  against  these  principles,  argues  against  the 
practicability  of  all  free  governments.  And  whoever  admits  thesei 
must  admit,  or  cannot  deny,  that  power  is  as  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  as  in  those  of  other  representative  bodies.  Congress 
18  not  irresponsible.  Its  members  are  agents  of  the  people,  elected 
by  them,  answerable  to  them,  and  liable  to  be  displaced  or  super« 
seded  at  their  pleasure ;  and  they  possess  as  fair  a  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  while  they  continue  to  deserve  it,  as  any 
other  public  political  agents. 

If,  then,  Sir,  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
cotemporary  admission  of  both  friends  and  foes,  prove  any  thing;  if 
the  plain  text  of  the  instrument  itself,  as  well  as  the  necessary  im« 
plication  from  other  provisions,  prove  any  thing ;  if  the  early  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  tlie  course  of  judicial  decisions,  acquiesced  in 
by  all  the  States  for  forty  years,  prove  any  thing — then  it  is  proved 
that  there  is  a  supreme  law,  and  a  final  interpreter. 

My  fourth  and  last  proposition^  Mr.  President,  was,  that  any 
attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate  or  nullify  acts  of  Congress,  is  a 
usurpation  on  the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  and  on  the 
equal  rights  of  other  States,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
proceeding  essentially  revolutionary.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  if 
the  preceding  propositions  be  regarded  as  proved.  If  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  LFnited  States  be  trusted  with  the  duty,  in  any  depart- 
ment, of  declaring  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  then  a  State  ordi- 
nance, or  act  of  legislation,  authorizing  resistance  to  an  act  of  Coih* 
gress,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  is  manifesdy 
a  usurpation  upon  its  powers. 

If  the  States  have  equal  rights  in  matters  concerning  the  wholci 
then  for  one  State  to  set  up  her  judgment  against  the  ludgment  of 
the  rest,  and  to  insist  on  executing  that  judgment  by  iorce,  is  also 
a  manifest  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  otlier  States. 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  a  government  proper^ 
with  authority  to  pass  laws,  and  to  ^ve  them  a  uniform  interpreta- 
tion and  execution,  then  the  interposition  of  a  State,  to  enforce  her 
own  construction,  and  to  resist,  as  to  herself,  that  law  which  binds 
the  other  States,  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

And  if  that  be  revolutionary  which  arrests  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  power  of  Government,  dispenses  with  existing 
oiuhs  and  obligations  of  obedience,  and  elevates  another  power  to 
supreme  dominion,  then  nullification  is  revolutionary.     Or  if  that 
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be  revolutionary,  the  natural  tendency  and  {nractical  effect  of  whidi 
is  to  break  the  Union  into  fragments,  to  sever  all  connection  amons 
the  people  of  the  respective  States,  and  to  prostrate  this  Greneru 
Government  in  the  dust,  then  nullification  is  revolutionary. 

Nullification,  Sir,  is  as  distinctly  revolutionary  as  secession ;  but 
I  cannot  say  that  the  revolution  which  it  seeks  is  one  of  so  re- 
spectable a  character.  Secession  would,  it  is  true,  abandon  the 
Constitution  altogether ;  but,  then,  it  would  profess  to  abandon  it 
Whatever  other  inconsistencies  it  might  run  into,  one,  at  least,  it 
would  avoid.  It  would  not  belong  to  a  government,  while  it  re* 
jected  its  authority.  It  would  not  repel  die  burden,  and  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits.  It  would  not  aid  in  passing  laws  .which 
others  are  to  obey,  and  yet  reject  their  authority,  as  to  itself. 
It  would  not  undertake  to  reconcile  obedience  to  public  authority, 
with  an  asserted  right  of  command  over  that  same  authority,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  Gk)vemment,  and  above  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time.  But,  however  more  respectable  a  mode  secession 
may  be,  it  is  not  more  truly  revolutionary  than  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  Both,  and  each,  resist  the 
Constitutional  authorities ;  both,  and  each,  would  sever  the  Union, 
and  subvert  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  having  detained  the  Senate  so  long  aLready,  I 
will  not  now  examine,  at  length,  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South 
Carolina.  These  papers  are  well  drawn  for  their  purpose.  Their 
authors  understood  their  own  objects.  They  are  called  a  peaceable 
remedy,  and  we  have  been  told  that  South  Carolina,  after  all, 
intends  nothing  but  a  lawsuit.  A  very  few  words.  Sir,  will  show 
the  nature  of  this  peaceable  remedy,  and  of  the  lawsuit  which 
South  Carolina  contemplates. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordbance  declares  the  law  of  last  July, 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  laying  duties,  to  be  ab- 
solutely null  and  void,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such 
duties.  It  is,  therefore.  Sir,  an  indictable  offence,  at  this  moment, 
in  South  Carolina,  for  anv  person  to  be  concerned  in  collectinc 
revenue,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  being  declared 
unlawful  to  collect  these  duties  by  what  is  considered  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  an  indictment  lies,  of  course,  against  any 
one  concerned  in  such  collection ;  and  he  b,  on  general  principles^ 
fiable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  terms,  it  is 
true,  are,  that  it  is  unlawful  <'  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties ; ''  but 
every  custom-bouse  ofiScer  enforces  payment  while  he  detains  the 
goods,  in  order  to  obtain  such  payment.  The  ordinance,  therefore, 
reaches  every  body  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peaceable  remedy. 
The  second  is  noore  decisive.     By  the  act,  commonly  called  the 
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replevin  law,  «iy  perscHi,  whose  goods  are  seized  or  detained  by 
the  collector  for  the  payment  of  duties,  may  sue  out  a  writ  of  re-* 
plevin,  and,  by  viitue  of  that  writ,  the  goods  are  to  be  restored  to 
him.  A  writ  of  replevin  is  a  writ  which  the  sheriff  is  bound  to 
execute,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  he  is  bound  to  employ 
force,  if  necessary.  He  may  call  out  the  posse^  and  must  do  so, 
if  resistance  be  made.  This  posse  may  be  armed  or  unarmed » 
h  may  come  forth  with  military  array,  and  under  the  lead  of  mil- 
itary men.  Whatever  number  of  troops  may  be  assembled  in 
Charleston,  they  may  be  summoned,  with  the  governor,  or  com- 
mander-in<<;hieff,  at  their  head,  to  come  in  aid  of  the  sheriff.  It  b 
evident,  then,  Sir,  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  State  is  to 
be  employed,  whenever  necessary,  in  dispossessing  the  custom-* 
house  officers,  and  in  seizing  and  holding  the  goods,  without  paying 
the  duties.     This  is  the  second  step  in  the  peaceable  remedy. 

Sir,  whatever  pretences  may  be  set  up  to  the  contrary,  this  is  the 
direct  application  of  force,  and  of  military  force.  It  is  unlawful, 
in  itself,  to  replevy  goods  in  the  custody  of  tlie  coiiectors.  But 
this  unlawful  act  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  done  by  power* 
Here  is  a  plain  interposition,  by  physical  force,  to  re^st  the  laws 
of  the  Union.  The  legal  mode  of  collecting  duties  is  to  detain  the 
goods  till  such  duties  are  paid  or  secured.  But  force  comes,  and 
overpowers  the  collector,  and  his  assistants,  and  takes  away  the 
goods,  leaving  the  duties  unpaid.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  case 
of  forcible  resistance  to  law.  And  it  is  provided  that  the  goods 
thus  seized  shall  be  held  against  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  by  the 
same  force  which  seized  them. 

Having  thus  dispossessed  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the 

ris,  without  payment  of  duties,  and  seized  and  secured  them  by 
strong  arm  of  the  State,  only  one  thing  more  remained  to  be 
done,  and  that  b,  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  legal  redress ;  and 
that,  too,  is  accomplbhed,  or  thought  to  be  accomplished.  The 
ordinance  declares,  that  all  Judicial  proceedingSy  founded  on  the 
revenue  laws  (including,  of  course,  proceeding  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States),  shc&  be  nuU  and  void.  This  nullifies  the  jil* 
dicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Then  comes  the  test-oath  act 
Thb  requires  all  State  judges  and  jurors  in  the  State  courts,  to 
swear  that  they  will  execute  the  ordinance,  and  all  acts  of  the 
Ijegislature  passed  in  pursuance  thereof  The  ordinance  declares^ 
that  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  from  the  decision  of  the  State  courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  replevin  act « 
makes  it  an  indictable  ofienee  for  any  clerk  to  fombh  a  copy  of 
the  record,  for  the  purpose  of  such  appeal. 

The  two  principal  provbions  on  which  South  Carolina  relies,  to 
resist  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  nullify  the  authority  of 
thb  Government,  are,  therefore,  tbeee  :-*• 
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1.  A  forcible  seicure  of  goods,  before  duties  arapaid  or  secured 
by  the  power  of  the  State,  civil  and  military. 

2.  The  taking  away,  \)y  the  most  effectual  means  in  her  power, 
of  all  legal  redress  io  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  the  confiniiq; 
all  judicial  proceedings  to  her  own  State  tribunals ;  and  the  com- 
pelling of  her  judges  and  jurors  of  these,  her  own  courts,  to  take 
an  oath,  beforehand,  that  they  will  decide  all  cases  according  to  the 
ordinance,  and  the  acts  passed  under  it ;  that  is,  that  they  will  de- 
cide the  cause  one  way.  They  do  not  swear  to  try  it,  on  its  own 
merits ;  they  only  swear  to  decide  it  as  nullification  requires. 

The  character,  Sir,  of  these  pro  visions^  defies  comment.  Their 
object  is  as  plain  as  their  means  are  extraordinary.  They  propose 
direct  resistance,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  to  laws  of  Con- 
cress,  and  cut  off,  by  methods  deemed  adequate,  any  redress  by 
legal  and  judicial  authority.  They  arrest  legislation,  defy  the 
executive,  and  banish  the  judicial  power  of  this  Government. 
They  authorize  and  c<Hnmand  acts  to  be  done,  and  done  by  force, 
both  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  which,  if  done,  and  done  by  focce, 
are  clearly  acts  of  rebellion  and  treason. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  laws  of  South  Carolina ;  such.  Sir,  is  the 
peaceable  remedy  of  nullification.  Has  not  nullification  reachedi 
Sir,  even  thus  early,  that  point  of  direct  and  forcible  resistance  to 
law,  to  whk^h  I  intimated,  three  years  ago,  it  plainly  tended  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what  b  the  reason  for  passing  laws  like 
these  ?  What  are  the  oppressions  experienced,  under  \he  Union, 
cidling  for  measures  which  thus  threaten  to  sever  and  destrov  it  ? 
What  invasions  of  public  liberty,  what  ruin  to  private  happmess, 
what  long  list  of  rights  violated,  or  wrongs  unredressed,  is  to  justify 
to  the  country,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  world,  thb  assault  upon  the 
free  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  oreat  and  glorious  work 
of  our  fathers  ?  At  this  very  moment.  Sir,  the  whole  land  smiles  in 
peace,  and  rejdces  in  plentv.  A  general  and  a  high  prosperity 
pervades  the  country ;  and,  judging  by  the  common  standard,  by 
mcrease  of  population  and  wealth,  or  jud^ng  by  the  opinions  of 
that  portion  of  her  people  not  embarked  m  those  dangerous  and  des- 
perate measures,  this  prosperity  overspreads  South  Carolina  herself. 

Thus  happy  at  home,  our  counUry,  at  the  same  time,  holds  high 
ibe  character  of  her  institutions,  her  power,  her  rapid  growth,  and 
her  future  destiny,  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  states.  One  danger, 
only,  creates  hesitation;  one  doubt  only  exists,  to  darken  the 
otlierwise  uncfouded  bri^tness  of  that  aspect,  which  she  exhibits 
to  the  view,  and  to  the  admiration,  of  the  world.  Need  I  say,  that 
that  doubt  respects  the  permanency  of  our  Union  ?  and  need  I  say, 
that  that  doubt  is  now  caused,  more  than  by  any  thing  else,  by 
these  very  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  ?  Sir,  all  Europe  is,  at 
this  moment,  beholding  us,  and  looking  for  the  issue  of  tnis 
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Uoveny ;  tboae  who  hate  free  institutioos,  with  maligpant  hope ; 
those  who  love  thero,  with  deep  anxiety  and  shivering  fear. 

The  cause,  then,  Sir,  the  cause !  Let  the  world  know  the  cause, 
which  has  thus  induced  one  State  of  the  Union  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  power  of  the  whole,  and  openly  to  talk  of  secession. 

Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole  controversy, 
and  all  the  desperate  measures  which  its  support  requires,  have 
no  other  foundation  than  a  difference  of  opinion,  upon  a  provision 
of  the  Constitutbn,  between  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  on  one  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people  ctf 
the  United  States,  on  the  other.  It  will  not  credit  the  &ct,  it  will 
not  admit  the  possibility,  that,  in  an  enlightened  age,  in  a  free, 
popular  republic,  under  a  Government  where  the  people  govern, 
as  tbey  must  always  govern,  under  such  systems,  b^  majorities,  at 
a  time  of  unprecedented  happiness,  without  practical  oppression, 
without  evils,  such  as  may  not  only  be  pretenaed,  but  felt  and  ex- 
perienced—evils,  not  slight  or  temporary,  but  deep,  permanent, 
and  intolerable — a  single  State  should  rush  into  conflict  with  all  the 
rest,  attempt  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws, 
and  to  support  those  laws  by  her  military  power,  and  thus  break 
up  and  destroy  the  world's  last  hope.  And  well  the  world  may  be 
increduknis.  We,  who  see  and  hear  it,  can  ourselves  hardly  yet 
believe  it.  Even  after  all  that  had  preceded  it,  this  ordinance 
struck  the  country  with  amazement.  It  was  incredible  and  incon- 
ceivable, that  South  Carolina  should  thus  plunge  headlong  into 
resbtance  to  the  laws  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  a  question  in 
which  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of  the  present  day  and 
of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhekningly  against  her.  The  <»rdi- 
nance  declares  that  Congress  has  exceeded  its  just  power,  by 
laying  duties  on  imports  intended  for  the  protection  ol  manufac- 
tures. This  is  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  opinion  she  nullifies  the  laws.  Yet  has  the  rest  of  the 
country  no  right  to  its  opinion  also?  Is  one  State  to  sit  sole  arbi- 
tress?  She  maintains  that  those  laws  are  plain,  deliberate,  and 
palpable  violations  of  the  Constitution ;  that  she  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  decide  this  matter ;  and  that,  having  so  decided,  she  is 
authorizjp.d  to  resist  their  execution,  by  lier  own  sovereign  power ; 
and  she  declares  that  she  will  resist  it,  though  such  resistance 
should  shatter  the  UiAn  into  atoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  these 
laws  at  large ;  but  I  will  ask,  How  are  they  shown  to  be  thus 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional?  Have  they  no  countenance 
at  all  in  the  Constitution  itself?  Are  they  quite  new  in  the  history 
of  the  Government?  Are  they  a  sudden  and  violent  usurpation  on 
the  rights  of  the  States  ?  Sir,  what  will  the  civilized  world  say, 
what  will  posterity  say,  when  they  learn  that  similar  laws  have 
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exiBUd  fiam  die  veiy  foundation  of  the  GrOTenraieDt ;  that  for 
thirty  years  the  power  was  never  questioned ;  and  that  no  State  in 
the  Union  has  more  freely  and  unequivocally  admitted  it  than  South 
Carolina  herself? 

To  lay  and  cdlect  duties  and  imposts,  is  an  txprta  pavmr^ 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is,  also,  an  txchuivt 
power;  for  the  ConstitutioQ  as  expressly  prohibits  all  the  States 
nrom  exercising  it  themselves.  This  express  and  exclusive  power  is 
unlimited  in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  but  is  attended  with  two  spe- 
cific resurictions ;  first,  that  all  duties  and  imposts  shall  be  equal  in 
all  the  States ;  second,  that  no  duties  shall  be  laid  on  exports. 
Hie  power,  then,  being  granted,  and  being  attended  with  these 
two  restrictions,  and  no  more,  who  is  to  impose  a  third  restrictioD 
on  the  general  words  of  the  grant?  If  the  power  to  lay  duties,  as 
known  amons  all  other  nations,  and  as  known  in  all  our  history,  and 
as  it  was  perfectly  understood  when  the  Constitutkxi  was  adopted, 
includes  a  right  of  discriminating,  while  exercising  the  power,  and 
of  laying  some  duties  heavier,  and  some  lighter,  for  tlie  sake  of 
encouraging  our  own  domestic  products,-*what  authority  is  there 
for  giving  to  the  words  used  in  the  Constitution  a  new,  narrow,  and 
unusual  meaning  ?  All  the  limitations  which  the  Constitution  in- 
tended, it  has  expressed ;  and  what  it  has  led  unrestricted,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  its  will,  as  the  restraints  wbk^h  it  has  imposed. 

But  these  laws,  it  is  said,  are  unconstitutional  on  account  of  the 
mo^toe.  How,  Sir,  can  a  law  be  examined  on  any  such  ground  ? 
How  is  the  motioe  to  be  ascertained  ?  One  House,  or  one  member, 
may  have  one  motive;  the  other  House,  or  another  member, 
another.  One  modve  may  operate  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow. 
Upon  any  such  mode  of  reasoning  as  this,  one  law  might  be  Un- 
constitutional now,  and  another  law,  in  exactly  the  same  words, 
perfectly  Constitutional  next  year.  Besides,  articles  may  not  only 
DC  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  home  products,  but  other 
articles  may  be  left  free,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same 
motive.  A  law,  therefore,  would  become  unconstitutional  from 
what  it  omitted,  as  well  as  what  it  contained.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  settled  principle,  acknowledged  in  all  legislative  halls,  recognized 
before  all  tribunals,  sanctioned  by  the  general  sense  and  under- 
standing of  mankind,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  motives 
of  those  who  pass  laws,  for  the  purpose  q|^  determining  on  their 
validity.  If  the  law  be  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
grant  of  the  power,  its  authority  must  be  admitted  until  it  is  re- 
pealed. This  rule,  every  where  acknowledged,  every  where  ad- 
mitted, is  so  universal,  and  so  completely  without  exception,  as  that 
even  an  allegation  of  fraud,  in  the  majority  of  a  Legislature,  is  not 
allowed  as  a  ground  to  set  aside  a  law. 

But,  Sir,  is  it  true,  that  the  motive  for  these  laws  is  such  as  it 
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fllBted?    I  diii^  not.    The  great  object  of  all  diese  kws  b,  un* 

rtionabiy,  reybnue.  If  &ere  were  too  occasion  for  reveoue, 
laws  would  Dot  have  been  passed ;  and  it  is  notmous  that 
idinost  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  ftom  them. 
And,  as  yet,  we  have  collected  none  too  much  revenue.  The 
treasury  has  not  been  more  exhausted  ibr  many  years  than  at  the 
present  moment.  All  that  South  Carolina  can  say » is,  that,  m  passing 
die  laws  which  she  now  undertakes  to  nullify,  particviar  articleB 
were,  taxed^  from  a  regard  to  the  mvteetion  of  domestic  artideSf 
Ugher  than  they  wotM  have  been  had  no  sueh  regard  been  enter* 
tamed.  And  she  msists  that,  acccxding  to  the  Coosdtution,  no  such 
discrimination  can  be  allowed ;  that  duties  should  be  laid  for  revenue, 
and  revenue  only ;  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  have  reference,  in  any 
case,  to  protection.  In  other  words,  she  denies  the  power  of  »is- 
OKiKiNATioN.  9he  does  not,  and  cannot,  complain  of  excessive 
taxation ;  on  the  contrary,  she  professes  to  be  willing  to  pay  any 
amount  for  revenue,  merely  as  revenue;  and  up  to. the  present 
moment  there  is  no  surplus  of  revenue.  Her  grievance,  then,  that 
plain  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  which  she  insists 
tias  taken  place,  is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  oiscRUf- 
iNATioN.  Now,  Sir,  is  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  disorimp 
ination  pkunly  and  palpably  unconstitutional  ? 

I  have  already  saia,  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  given  by  the 
Constitution  in  broad  and  general  terms.  There  is  also  conferred 
on  Congress  the  whole  power  of  regulating  commerce,  in  another 
distinct  provision.  Is  it  clear  and  palpable,  Sir-*can  any  man  say 
it  is  a  case  beyond  doubt — that,  under  these  two  powers,  Congress 
may  not  justly  discriminate^  in  laying  duties,  for  the  purpose  of 
comntervaiUng  the  policy  of  foreign  nations^  or  of  favoring  our 
-own  home  productions  ?  Sir,  what  ought  to  conclude  tbts  question 
forever,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  is,  that  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  the  imposition  of  duties,  are,  in  all  commercial  nations,  powers 
avowedly  and  constantly  exercised  for  this  very  end.  That  ub» 
deniaUe  truth  ought  to  settle  the  (juesUon ;  because  the  Constitu- 
tion ought  to  be  considered,  when  it  uses  well-known  language,  as 
using  it  in  its  well-known  sense.  But  it  b  equally  undeniable,  that 
it  hBS  been,  from  the  very  first,  fully  bebeved  that  this  power  of 
discrimination  was  conferred  on  Congress ;  and  the  Constitution  was 
itself  recommended,  urged  upon  the  people,  and  enthusiasticallj 
insisted  on,  in  some  of  the  States,  for  that  very  reason.  Not  that, 
at  that  time,  the  country  was  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures, 
especially  of  those  kinds  now  exisdng.  But  the  trades  and  orafis 
of  the  seaport  towns,  the  business  of  the  artisans,  and  manual 
laborers ;  those  employments,  the  work  m  whksh  supplies  so  great  a 
portbn  of  the  daily  wants  of  all  classes,— all  these  looked  to  die  new 
CoosdtuticMi  as  a  source  of  relief  from  the  severe  distress  whkb 
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fiiBowed  the  war.  It  would,  Sir,  be  uapardooahle,  at  so  hie  «i 
hour,  to  jK>  iotD  details  oo  this  point;  but  the  truth  is  as  I  bavo 
stated.  The  papers  of  the  day,  the  ri^olutions  of  publie  meetingsr, 
the  debates  in  the  CkmveBtioDS,  all  that  we  open  our  eyes  upon,  m 
the  bbtory  of  the  times,  prove  it. 

The  honorable  geittleman,  Sir,  firom  South  CaioKna,  has  referred 
to  two  incidents  connected  with  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
at  Philaddpbia,  which  he  thinks  are  evidence  to  show  that  the 
power  of  protecting  manufiictures,  by  laying  duties,  and  by  com- 
niefcial  regulations,  was  not  intended  to  be  given  to  Congress. 
The  first  is,  as  he  says,  that  a  power  to  protect  manufactures  was 
expressly  proposed,  but  not  granted.  I  think.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
is  quite  mistakeo  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention.  The  whole  history  of  the  occurrence  to  which  he  al«^ 
hides  is  simply  this :  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention, 
after  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutk)n  had  been  mainly  agreed 
upon,  after  the  power  to  lay  duties  and  the  power  to  regulate  com* 
merce  had  both  been  granted,  a  long  list  of  propositions  was  madei 
and  refeired  to  the  committee,  containing  various  miscellaneous 
|)owers,  some  or  all  of  which  it  was  thought  might  be  properly 
nested  in  Congress.  Among  these  was  a  power  to  establish  a 
university ;  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation ;  to  regulate  stage* 
coaches  on  the  post-roads ;  and  also  tl^  power  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  and  whk^h  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  To  estab- 
lish public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manufactures.^'  The  com« 
mittee  made  no  report  on  this  or  various  other  propositions  in  the 
same  list  But  the  only  inference  from  this  omission  is,  that  nei- 
ther the  committee  nor  the  Convention  thought  it  proper  to  author* 
ize  Congress  "  to  ettablish  pubUc  mstitutiafUj  rewards  a$id  imwu^ 
nitiesy'^  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  and  other  interests. 
The  Conventiim  supposed  it  had  done  enough-*4it  any  rate,  it  had 
done  all  it  intended — ^when  it  bad  given  to  Congress,  in  general 
terms,  the  nower  to  lay  imposts  and  the  power  to  regulate  trade* 
It  is  not  to  be  argued,  from  its  omissbn  to  give  more,  Uiat  it  meant 
tt>  uke  back  what  it  had  already  given.  It  had  ^ven  the  iropoet 
power ;  it  had  ^iven  the  regulation  of  trade ;  and  it  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  give  the  further  and  distinct  power  of  establishing 
public  institutions. 

The  other  fact,  Sir,  on  which  the  gentleman  relies,  is  the  decla^ 
jralion  of  Mr.  Martin  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  The  gentle* 
man  supposes  Mr.  Martm  to  have  urged,  against  the  Constitution, 
diat  it  did  not  contain  the  power  of  protection.  But,  if  the  eende* 
man  will  look  s^n  at  what  Mr.  Martin  said,  he  will  find,  I  think,  that 
what  Mr.  librtin  complained  of  was,  that  the  Consutudon,  by  its 
prohibitions  on  the  States,  had  taken  away  kam  the  Sutes  them- 
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adfes  the  power  of  proCeetiog  dieir  own  mana&ctures  by  dutiee 
on  imports.  This  is  uedoubtedly  true  ;  but  I  find  no  expressioa 
of  Mr.  Martin  intimating  that  the  Constitution  bad  not  confenerf 
on  Congress  the  same  power  which  it  had  thus  taken  from  the 
States. 

But)  Sir,  let  us  go  to  the  first  Congress ;  let  us  look  in  upon  this 
and  the  other  House,  at  the  first  session  of  their  organizadon. 

We  see,  in  both  Houses,  men  distinguished  among  the  framers, 
firieods  and  advocates  of  the  Constitution.  We  see  in  both,  tbosei 
who  had  drawn,  discussed  and  matured  the  instrument  in  the 
Conyention,  exphined  and  defended  it  before  the  people,  and 
were  now  elected  members  of  Congress,  to  put  the  new  Govern- 
ment into  motion,  and  to  carry  tbe  powers  of  the  Constitution  into 
beneficial  execution. 

At  the  head  of  the  Crovemment  was  Washington  himself,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  Convention ;  and  in  bis  cabinet  were  oth- 
ers most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tbn,  and  distinguished  for  the  part  taken  in  its  discussion. 

If  these  persons  were  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Gonsdtution,  if  they  did  not  understand  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  who  can  understand  it,  or  who  shall  now  interpret  it  to  us  ? 

Sir,  the  volume  which  records  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
the  first  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives  lies  before  me. 
I  open  it,  and  I  find  that,  having  provided  for  the  administration  of 
the  necessary  oaths,  the  very  first  measure  proposed  for  considera- 
tion is,  the  laying  of  imposts ;  and  in  the  very  first  committee  of 
the  whole  into  which  the  House  of  Representatives  ever  resolved 
itself,  on  this  its  earfiest  subject,  and  in  this  its  very  first  debate, 
the  duty  of  so  laying  the  imposts  as  to  encourage  manufactures, 
was  advanced,  and  enlarged  upon,  by  almost  every  speaker,  and 
doubted  or  denied  by  none.  The  first  genderaan  who  suggests 
this  as  the  clear  duty  of  Congress,  and  as  an  object  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  is  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania;  the  second, 
Mr.  White,  of  Virginia;  the  third,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South 
Carolina. 

But  the  great  leader.  Sir,  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr.  Madison. 
Was  he  likely  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  Convention  and  the 
people }    Was  he  likely  to  understand  the  Constitution  ? 

At  the  second  sitting  of  the  commiuee,  Mr.  Madison  explained 
his  own  opinions  of  the  duty  of  Congress,  fully  and  explicitly.  I 
must  not  detain  you,  Sir,  with  more  than  a  few  short  extracts  from 
these  opinions,  but  they  are  such  as  are  clear,  intelligible,  and 
decisive. 

"  The  States,"  says  he,  "  that  are  most  advanced  in  population, 
and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their  particular  interest  at- 
tended to,  in  some  degree.     While  these  States  retained  the  pow- 
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er  of  making  regaSaiioos  o(  trade^  they  had  the  power  to  cherish 
such  institutions.  By  adopting  the  present  Cpnstitutiony  they 
have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands ;  they 
DQttst  have  done  this  with  an  expectation  that  those  interests  would 
not  be  nedected  here." 

In  another  report  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Madison  is  represent- 
ed as  using  still  stronger  language ;  as  saying,  that  the  Uoostitu- 
tion,  having  taken  this  power  away  from  the  States,  and  conferred 
it  on  Congress,  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  States  and  on  the  peo* 
pie  were  Congress  to  refuse  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Madison  argues,  Sir,  on  this  early  and  interesting  occasbn, 
very  justly  and  liberally,  in  favor  of  the  general  principles  of  unre- 
stricted commerce.  6ut  he  .argues,  also,  with  equal  force  and 
clearness,  for  certain  important,  exceptions  to  these  general 
principles. 

The  first.  Sir,  respects  those  manufactures  which  had  been 
brought  forward  under  encouragement  by  the  State  Governments. 
"  It  would  be  cruel,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  ^'to  neglect  them,  and  to 
divert  their  industry  into  other  channels ;  for  it  is  not  possible  ibr 
the  hand  of  roan  to  shift  from  one  employment  to  anottier  without 
being  injured  by  the  change."  Again :  *'  There  may  be  some 
manufactures  which,  being  once  formed,  can  advance  towards  per- 
fection without  any  adventitious  aid ;  while  others,  for  want  or  the 
fostering  hand  of  Government,  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all. 
Le^lative  provision,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  to  collect  the 
proper  objects  for  this  purpose ;  and  this  will  form  another  ex* 
oeption  to  my  general  principle."  And  again :  *^  The  next  ex- 
ception that  occurs  is  one  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  some 
well-informed  men,  and  this  with  great  plausibility;  that  each 
nation  should  have,  within  itself,  the  means  of  defence,  independ* 
ent  of  foreign  supplies;  that,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  war,  no  State  ought  to  depend  upon  a  precarious  supply 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  remark ;  and  therefore  it  is  proper  for  legislative  atten- 
tion." 

In  the  same  debate,  Sir,  Mr.  Burk,  from  South  CAnoLisx, 
supported  a  duty  on  hemp,  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
its  erowth  on  the  strong  lands  of  South  Carolina.  ''  Cotton,"  he 
said,  "  was  also  in  contemplation  among  them,  and,  if  good  seed 
oould  be  procured,  he  hoped  might  succeed."  Afterwards,  Sir, 
the  cotton  seed  was  obtained,  its  culture  was  protected,  and  it  did 
succeed.  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  distinguished  member  from  the 
SAME  State,  observed  :  ''  It  has  been  said,  and  justly,  that  the 
States  which  adopted  this  Constitution  expected  its  administration 
would  be  conducted  with  a  favorable  hand.  The  manufactuitt^ 
States  wished  the  encouragement  of  manuiiM^turea ;  the  maritiaie 
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Slates  the  eooourageinent  of  ship-buildiDg ;  and  the  agricultural 
States  the  eDCouragement  of  agriculture/' 

Sir,  I  will  detain  the  Senate  by  reading  no  more  extracts  from 
these  debates.  I  have  already  shown  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  South  Cabolina,  in  this  very  first  session,  acknowledging  this 
power  of  protection,  voting  for  its  exercise,  and  proposing  its 
extension  to  their  own  products.  Similar  |m>positions  came  from 
Virginia;   and,  bdeed,  Sir,  in  the  whole   debate,  at  whatever 

Sge  you  open  the  volume,  you  find  the  power  admitted,  and  you 
d  it  applied  to  the  protection  of  particular  articles,  or  not 
applied,  according  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  No  man  denied 
the  powei — no  man  doubted  it;  the  only  questions  were,  in 
regand  to  the  several  articles  propo^d  to  be  ts^ed,  whether  they 
were  fit  subjects  for  protectiqp,  and  what  the  amount  of  that 
protection  ought  to  be.  Will  gentlemen.  Sir,  now  answer  the 
argument  drawn  from  these  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress? 
Will  they  undertake  to  deny  that  that  Congress  did  act  on  the 
avowed  principle  of  protection  ?  Or,  if  they  admit  it,  will  they 
tell  us  how  those  who  firamed  the  Constitution  fell,  thus  early^  - 
into  this  great  mistake  about  its  meaning?  Will  they  tell  us  how' 
it  shoulilf  happen  that  they  had  so  soon  forgotten  their  own  senti- 
ments, and  their  own  purposes?  I  confess  I  have  seen  no 
answer  to  this  argument,  nor  any  respectable  attempt  to  answer 
it.  And,  Sir,  how  did  this  debate  terminate  ?  What  law  was 
passed  ?  There  it  stands,  Sir,  among  the  statutes,  the  second  law 
\n  the  book.  It  has  a  preamble^  and  that  preamble  expressly 
recites,  that  the  duties  which  it  imposes  are  laid  ^^  for  the  support 
of  Government,  for  the  dbcharge  of  the  debts  of  die  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.^* 
Until,  Sir,  this  early  legation,  thus  coeval  with  the  Constitution 
itself,  thus  full  and  explicit,  can  be  explained  away,  no  man  can 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  that  instrument. 

Mr.  President,  this  power  of  discrmimttian^  thus  admitted, 
avowed,  and  practised  upon,  in  the  first  revenue  act,  has  never 
been  denied  or  doubted,  until  within  a  few  years  past.  It  was 
not  at  all  doubted  in  1816,  when  it  became  necessary  to  adjust 
the  revenue  to  a  state  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  was 
then  exercised,  not  without  opposition  as  to  its  expediency,  but, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  or  have  understood,  without  the  slightest 
opposition  founded  on  any  supposed  want  of  Constitutional 
authority.  Certainljr,  South  Carolina  did  not  doubt  it.  The 
tarifi*of  1816  was  mtroduced,  carried  through,  and  established, 
under  the  lead  of  South  Carolina.  Even  the  minimum  policy  is 
of  South  Carolina  origin.  The  honorable  gentleman  himself  sup- 
ported, and  ably  supported,  the  tarifif  of  1816.  He  has  informed 
us.  Sir,  that  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was  sudden  and  off-hand, 
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be  being  caHed  up  by  tbe  request  of  a  friend.  I  am  sore  the  gen- 
tleman so  remembers  it,  and  that  it  was  so  ;  but  there  »,  never- 
theless, much  method,  arrangement,  and  clear  exposition,  in  dial 
extempore  speech.  It  is  very  able,  very,  very  n^uch  to  the  point, 
and  very  decisive.  And  in  another  speech,  delivered  two  months 
earlier,  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  internal  taxes,  the  honora- 
Ue  gentleman  had  touched  the  same  sulnect,  and  t»d  dedared, 
"  that  a  certain  encouragetnent  aught  to  be  extended,  at  least  to 
our  tDoollen  and  cotton  maniifacturesJ^  I  do  not  quote  these 
speeches,  Sir,  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  that  the  honorable 
eentleman  has  chaneed  his  opinion:  my  object  is  other^  and 
higher.  I  do  it  for  me  sake  of  saying,  that  that  cannot  be  so 
plainly  and  palpably  unconsdtiitional  as  to  warrant  renstance  to 
law,  nullification,  and  revolution,  i^bicfa  die  honorable  gentleman 
and  his  friends  have  heretolbre  i^eed  to,  and  acted  upon,  without 
doubt,  and  without  hesitation,  oir,  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that 
the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  revenue  bill.  So  are  they  all  revenue 
bills.  The  point  is,  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  tariff  of  1816,  like 
the  rest,  did  ducriminate:  it  did  distinguish  one  article  from 
•  another :  it  did  lay  duties  ibr  protection.  Look  to  the  case  of 
coarse  cottons,  under  the  minimum  calculation :  the  duty  on  these 
was  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent.  Something  beside  revenue,  cer- 
tainly, was  intended  in  this;  and,  in  fact,  tbe  law  cut  up  our 
whole  commerce  with  India  in  that  article. 

It  is,  Sir,  only  within  a  few  years  that  Carolina  has  denied  the 
Constitutionality  of  these  protective  laws.  The  gendeinan  himself 
has  narrated  to  us  the  true  history  of  her  proceedings  on  this 
point  He  says  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  182S,  de- 
spairing then  of  being  able  to  abolish  the  system  of  protection, 
political  men  went  forth  among  the  people,  and  set  up  the  doc- 
trine that  the  system  was  unconstitutional.  ^^And  the  people^^ 
says  the  honorable  gentleman,  "receited  the  doctrine.*'  This,  I 
believe,  is  true,  Sir.  The  people  did  then  receive  the  doctrine: 
they  had  never  entertained  it  before.  Down  to  that  period,  the 
Constitutionality  of  these  laws  had  been  no  more  doubted  in  South 
Carolina  than  elsewhere.  And  I  suspect  it  b  true,  Sir,  and  I 
deem  it  a  great  misfortune,  that,  to  the  present  moment,  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  never  yet  seen  more  than 
one  side  of  the  argument.  I  believe  that  thousands  of  honest 
men  are  involved  in  scenes  now  passing,  led  away  by  one-sided 
views  of  the  question,  and  following  their  leaders  by  the  impulses 
of  an  unlimited  confidence.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  if  we  can  avoid 
the  shock  of  arms,  a  day  for  reconsideration  and  reflection  will 
come ;  truth  and  reason  will  act  with  their  accustomed  force,  and 
the  public  opinion  of  South  Carolina  wUl  be  restored  to  its  usual 
Constitutional  and  patriotic  tone. 
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But,  Sir,  I  hold  South  Carolina  to  ber  ancient,  her  cool,  her 
iromfluenced,  her  deliberate  opinions.  I  hold  her* to  her  own  ad-* 
missions,  nay,  to  her  own  claims  and  pretensions,  in  1789,  in  the 
iist  Congress,  and  to  her  acknowledgments  and  avowed  senti* 
ments  through  a  lon^  series  of  succeeding  years.  I  hold  her  to 
the  principles  on  which  she  led  Congress  to  act  in  1816 ;  or,  if^ 
have  changed  her  own  opinions,  I  claim  some  respect  for  those 
who  still  retain  the  same  opinions.  I  say  she  is  precluded  from 
asserting  that  doctrines,  which  she  has  herself  so  long  and  so  ably 
sustained,  are  plain,  palpable,  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  Con<- 
slitutioa. 

Mr.  Prerident,  if  die  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able  to 
propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical  effict,  they 
would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  themselves  the  most  skilful  *'  archi« 
tects  of  ruin,"  the  most  effectual  extinguishers  of  high-raised  ex- 
pectation, the  greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes,  which  any  age  has 
produced.  They  would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  in  tones  which 
would  pierce  the  ears  of  half  the  human  race,  that  the  last  great 
experiment  of  representative  government  had  failed.  They  would 
send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hearing  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the. 
divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  its  grave,  a  returning 
sensauon  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  of  eyes,  of  those 
who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on  the  success  of  the 
American  example,  would  turn  away  from  beholding  our  dismem- 
berment, and  find  no  place  on  earth  whereon  to  rest  their  gratified 
sight.  Amidst  the  incantations  and  orgies  of  nullification,  seces- 
sion, disunion,  and  revolution,  would  be  celebrated  the  funeral 
rites  of  Constitutional  and  republican  liberty.     . 

But,  Sir,  if  the  Government  do  its  duty,  if  it  act  with  firmness 
and  with  moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  prevail.  Be  assured, 
Sir,  be  assured,  that,  among  the  political  sentiments  of  this  people, 
the  love  of  union  is  still  uppermost.  They  will  stand  fast  by  the 
Constitution,  and  by  those  who  defend  it.  I  rely  on  no  temporary 
expedients,  on  no  political  combination ;  but  I  rely  on  the  true 
American  feeling,  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the 
imperative  decision  of  the  public  voice.  Disorder  and  confusion, 
indeed,  may  arise ;  scenes  of  commotion  and  contest  are  threat- 
ened, and  perhaps  may  come.  With  my  whole  heart,  I  pray  for 
the  continuance  of  the  domestic  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country. 
I  desire,  most  ardently,  the  restoration  of  affection  and  harmony  to 
all  its  parts.  I  desire  that  every  citizen  of  the  whole  country  may 
look  to  this  Government  with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of 

Era teful  respect  and  attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield,  even  to 
ind  feelings,  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  the  true  glory  of  the 
country,  and  the  ereat  trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  suc- 
ceeding ages.     If  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintained  without 
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meetmg  tbeae  seenes  of  commotioD  and  contest,  however  unwel- 
come, they  must  come.  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not, 
omit  to  do  that  which,  in  our  Judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union 
requires.  Not  regardless  of  consequences,  we  must  yet  meet 
consequences;  seeing  the  hazards  which  surround  the  dischai^e 
'<^ public  duty,  it  must  yet  be  discharged.  For  myself,  Sir,  I  shun 
no  responsibility  justly  devolving  on  me,  here  or  elsewhere,  in 
attempting  to  maintain  the  cause.  I  am  tied  to  it  by  indissoluble 
hands  of  afiection  and  duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfuUy  partake  in  its 
fortunes  and  its  fate.  I  am  ready  to  perform  my  own  appropriate 
part,  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on  me,  and  to 
lake  my  chance  among  those  upon  whom  bk>ws  may  fall  first  and 
fiiil  thickest  I  shall  exert  every  faculty  I  possess  in  aiding  to 
prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  nullified,  destroyed,  or  im* 
paired ;  and  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will  still,  with  a  voice, 
M^ble,  perhaps,  but  earnest  as  ever  issued  from  human  lips,  and 
with  fidelity  and  zeal  which  nothing  shall  extinguish,  call  on  the 
PEOPLE  to  come  to  its  rescue. 


REMARKS 

MADE  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  BUFFALO,  JUNE,  18». 


Ih  the  rammer  of  1833,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  viiit  to  Ohio.  On  his  way 
thither,  while  at  Buffalo,  New  Tork,  he  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  that  plaoe 
to  attend  a  public  dinner,  which  his  engagements,  and  the  necessity  of  an  early 
departure,  compelled  him  to  decline.  He  accepted,  however,  an  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  launching  of  a  steam-boat,  to  which  the  propnetors  had  giv«& 
tiie  name  of  Dahibi.  Wbbstu,  and,  in  rejdy  to  an  addraas  of  one  of  Ibsm, 
made  the  following  remariui  .-^- 

I  AVAIL  myself  gladly  of  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  proprietors  of  this  vessel,  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  bv  allowing  her  to  bear  my  name.  Such  a 
token  of  regard,  had  it  proceeded  from  my  immediate  friends  and 
neighbors,  could  not  but  have  excited  feelings  of  gratefijl  respect ; 
and  it  is  more  calculated  to  waken  these  sentiments,  when  coming 
from  gentlemen  of  character  and  worth,  with  whom  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  whose  motive,  I  may 
flatter  myself,  is  to  be  found  in  an  indulgent  opinion  towards  wdl- 
intentioned  services  in  a  public  situation. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure;  also,  on  the  occasbn  of  so  large  an 
assembly  of  the  city  of  Bufliilo,  to  express  to  them  my  thanks  for 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  have  been  received  in 
this  young,  but  growing  and  interesting'  city.  The  launcbtug  of 
another  vessel  on  these  inland  seas,  is  but  a  fresh  occasion  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  rapid  growth,  the  great  active  prosperity,  and 
the  exciting  future  prospects  (rf  this  city.  Eieht  years  ago,  fel- 
low-citizens, I  enioyed  the  pleasure  of  a  short  visit  to  thb  place. 
There  was  then  but  one  steam-boat  on  Lake  Erie :  it  made  its  pas- 
sage once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  only ;  and  I  remember  that  persons 
in  my  own  vicinity,  intending  to  travel  to  the  kr  West  by  that  con- 
veyance, wrote  to  friends  to  learn  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  contemplated  voyage.  I  understand  that  tliere  are  now 
eighteen  steam-boats  plying  on  the  lake,  all  finding  full  empknr- 
ment ;  and  that  a  boat  leaves  Buffiik)  twice  every  day  for  Detroit, 
and  the  ports  in  Ohio.  The  population  of  Buffiilo,  now  four 
times  as  large  as  it  was  then,  has  kept  pace  with  the  augmenta** 
VOL.  u.  87  g* 
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tioD  of  its  conmercial  business.  This  fast  progress  is  a  sampk, 
but  certaiuly  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure,  of  the  future 
advancement  of  the  city.  So  many  circumstances  incline  to 
favor  that  advancement,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  rate  by 
which  it  may  hereafter  proceed.  It  will  probably  not  be  long 
before  the  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  East,  the  importations  of 
tlie  Atlantic  froniier,  the  productions,  mineral  and  vegetable,  of 
all  the  North-western  States,  and  the  sugars  of  Louisiana,  will  find 
their  way  hither  by  inland  water  communication.  Much  of  this, 
indeed,  has  already  taken  place,  and  is  of  daily  occurrence. 
Many,  who  remember  the  competition  between  Bufifalo  and  Black 
Rock,  for  the  site  of  the  city,  will  doubtless  live  to  see  the  city 
spread  over  both.     This  singular  prosperity,  Fellow-citizens,  so 

Ratifying  for  the  present,  and  accompanied  with  such  high  hopes 
r  the  future,  you  owe  to  your  own  industry  and  enterprise,  your 
favored  position,  and  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country ;  and  the  blessings  and  the  riches  of 
that  internal  commerce,  be  it  ever  remembered,  are  the  fruits 
of  a  united  government,  and  one  general  common  commercial 
system. 

It  is  not  only  the  trade  of  New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  Indiana,  or  Michigan,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  agsre- 
gite  of  the  trade  of  all  tlie  States,  in  which  you  so  largely  and  so 
successfiiliy  partake.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  advantages  here 
enjoyed  spring  from  a  General  Government  and  a  uniform  code  7 
Who  does  not  see,  that,  if  these  States  had  remained  severed,  and 
each  had  existed  with  a  system  of  imposts  and  commercial  re^u* 
htions  of  its  own,  all  excluding  and  repelling,  rather  than  inviting 
the  intercourse  of  the  rest,  the  place  could  hardly^  hope  to  have 
^en  more  than  a  respectable  fiontier  post  ?  Or  can  any  man 
kx)k  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  side  of  this  beautiful  lake  and 
river,  and  not  see,  in  their  different  conditions,  the  plain  and  man- 
ifest results  of  different  politksal  institutions  and  commercial  regu- 
lations ? 

It  would  be  pleasant.  Fellow-citizens,  to  dwell  on  these  topics, 
.80  worthy  at  all  times  of  regard  and  reflection  ;  and  especially  so 
&i  to  engage  attention  at  the  present  moment ;  but  this  is  not  the 
proper  moment  to  pursue  them ;  and,  tendering  to  you  once  m(»e 
(my  thanks  and  good  wishes,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  by  expressing 
imy  hope  for  the  continued  success  of  that  great  interest,  so  essen- 
tial to  your  happiness — the  coxmebcb  of  the  lakes,  ▲  new- 

a^ISCOTERBD  SOURCE  OF  NATIONAL  PBOSPERITT,  AND  A  MEW 
BOND    OF    NATIONAL   UNION. 
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AnaddMMWMaliaiUMie  to  Mr.  Webrtw  in  bebalf  of  tbe  ineehiniM  Hid 
manufiMstaien  of  BoffiJo,  to  which  he  lotozned  the  IbUowing  npljr : 

I  N£ED  hardly  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  GentlemeD,  that  it  givos 
me  much  satisfaction  to  receive  this  maik  of  approbation  of  my 
pubKc  conduct,  from  the  Manu&cturers  and  Mecnanics  of  Buffiilo. 
Those  who  are  the  most  immediately  a&cted  by  any  measures  of 
the  Government,  are  naturally  the  earliest  to  perceive  their  opem- 
tion,  and  to  foresee  their  final  results.  Allow  me  to  say,  Grentle- 
men,  that  the  confidence  you  express  in  ray  continuance  in  the 
general  course  which  I  have  pursued,  must  rest,  and  may  rest 
safely,  I  trust,  on  the  history  of  the  past.  Desiring  always  to 
avoid  extremes,  and  to  observe  a  prudent  moderation  in  regard  to 
the  protective  system,  I  yet  hold  steadiness  and  peiaeveranoe,  in 
maintaining  what  has  been  established,  to  be  essential  to  the  public 
prosperity.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  that  what  concerns  the 
daily  labor  and.  the  daily  bread  of  whole  classes  of  the  people, 
should  be  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  changes.  It  were 
fiir  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  to  move  forward  and  then  fiiQ 
back  again. 

My  sentiments.  Gentlemen,  on  the  tariff  question,  are  generally 
known.  In  my  opinion,  a  just  and  a  leading  object  in  the  whole 
system  is  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  American  manual 
labor.  I  confess,  that  every  day's  experience  convinces  me  more 
and  more  of  the  high  propriety  of  regarding  this  object  Our 
Government  is  made  for  all,  not  for  a  few.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  good  of  the  whole ;  and  this  ought  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  view  in  its  admlnbtration.  The  far  greater  number 
of  those  who  maintain  the  Government  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  industrious  or  productive  classes  of  the  community. 
With  us  labor  is  not  depressed,  ignorant  and  unintelligent.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  active,  spirited,  enterprising,  seeking  its  own 
rewards,  and  laying  up  for  its  own  competence  and  its  own  sup- 
port. The  motive  to  labor  is  the  great  stimulus  to  our  whole 
society ;  and  no  system  is  wise  or  just  which  does  not  afford  this 
stimulus,  as  far  as  it  may.  The  protection  of  American  labor 
against  the  injurious  competition  of  foreign  labor,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
respects  general  handicraft  productions,  is  known  historically  to 
have  been  one  end  designed  to  he  obtained  by  establishing  the 
Constitution  ;  and  tl)is  ol^ect,  and  the  Constitutional  power  to  ac- 
complish it,  ought  never  to  be  surrendered  or  compromised  in  any 
degree. 

Our  political  institutions,  Gentlemen,  place  power  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  people  ;  and,  to  make  the  exercise  ot  this  power,  in  such 
hands,  salutary,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  the  people  should 
enjoy,  first,  the  means  of  education,  and,  second,  the  reasonable 
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€ftitiiMl;  of  procurm^  a  competent  IhreKiiood  bjr  iadmtey  ind 
labor.  These  nstitatiODs  are  neither  designed  for,  nor  saked  to,  a 
nadoQ  of  ignorant  paupers.  To  disseminate  knowledge,  then, 
ttniversally,  and  to  secure  to  labor  and  industry  their  just  rewards, 
is  the  duty  both  of  the  General  and  State  Governments,  each  in 
the  exercise  of  hs  appropriate  powers.  To  be  free,  the  people 
must  be  intelligendy  free ;  to  be  substantially  independent,  they 
must  be  able  to  secure  themselves  against  want,  by  sobriety  and 
industry ;  to  be  safe  depositories  of  political  power,  they  must  be 
able  to  comprehend  and  understand  the  general  mterests  of  the 
community,  and  must  have  a  stake,  themselves,  in  the  welfare  of 
that  community.  The  interest  of  labor,  therefore,  has  an  impor- 
tance, in  our  system,  beyond  what  belong  to  it  as  a  mere  question 
of  political  economy,  h  is  connected  with  our  forms  of  goven- 
ment,  and  our  whole  social  system.  The  activity  and  prospeiii^ 
which  at  present  prevail  among  us,  as  every  one  must  notice,  aie 
produced  by  the  excitement  ofcompensating  prices  to  labcNr ;  and 
It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  no  unpnyitious  circumstances,  and 
no  unwise  poliev,  mapr  counteract  this  ^oiant  cause  of  general 
competency  and  public  happiness. 

I  pray  you,  Mr.  Chatnnan  and  Geatkneo,  to  receive  person 
ally  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  cooununioaled 
the  sentimenta  of  the  meeting  vrfbkh  you  represent 
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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OP  PnTSBURGH,  JULY  9,  18». 


Mr.  WssiTSR  urriTed  at  Pitlsborgh  on  the  eTeaing  of  the  fborth  of  Jvi^f 
aeoompanied  by  a  numeroua  oayalcade  of  citiseiu.  He  waviniBiediately  waited 
on  bj  a  committee,  with  the  following 

LETTER. 

To  THS  Hon.  Daniel  Wkbster. 

PttUburgh,  July  4,  183a 

Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  the  undendfirned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  convey  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  and  an  assur- 
ance of  the  exalted  sense  whi9h  is  entertained  of  your  character  and 
public  services. 

The  feeling  is  one  which  pervades  our  whole  communitr,  scominff  any 
narrower  discrimination  than  that  of  lovers  of  our  sacred  tlnioD,  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  steadily  and  trium- 
phantly devoted  to  the  noblest  purposes. 

The  resolutions,  under  which  the  committee  act,  indicate  no  particular 
form  of  tribute,  but  contain  only  an  earnest  injunction  to  seek  the  best 
mode  by  which  to  manifest  the  universal  recognition  of  your  claim  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  American  citizen.  It  will  be  deeply 
mortifying  to  us,  if  our  execution  of  this  trust  shall  fail  adequately  to 
represent  the  entiiusiastic  feeling  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

The  coounittee  will  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  in  person  at 
such  an  hour  as  you  may  please  to  designate,  wiu  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  they  can  best  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  appointment    It  will  be 
very  gratifying  if  your  convenience  will  permit  you  to  partake  of  a  Pub 
lie  Dumer  at  any  period  during  your  stay. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 

JAMBS  ROSS,  RICHARD  BIDDLE, 

BENJAMIN  BAKEWELL,  SAMUEL  P.  DARUNGTOK, 

CHARLES  AVERY,  MICHAEL  TIERNAN, 

WILLIAM  WADE,  SAMUEL  FAHNE8T0CK, 

SAMUEL  PETTIOREW,  THOMAS  BAKEWELL, 

GEORGE  MILTENBEROER,  WALTER  H.   LOWRIB, 

ISAAC  LIGHTNER,  WILUAM  W.   IRWIN, 

BYLVANU8  LATHROP,  ROBERT  8.  CASSAT, 

JOHN  ARTHURS,  CORNELIUS  DARRAGH. 

ALEX.  BRACKENRIDOE,  BENJAMIN  DARUNGTOIT, 

WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  Jvir.  NEVILLE  B.  CRAIG, 

GEORGE  A.  COOK.  WILSON  MoCANDIAl, 

W.  W.  PETTERMAN,  OWEN  ASHTON, 

SAMUEL  R08EBURGJI,  CHARLES  SHALER, 

WILLIAM  MACKET,  THOMAS  SCOTT, 

lAMta  JOflNSTON,  GHARUM  K.  BttAIL. 
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REPLY. 

PitUhw^h,  July  SO,  1833. 

Gentlemen:  I  hardly  know  how  to  ezpreas  my  thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitable and  cordial  welcome  with  which  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  are 
disposed  to  receive  me  on  this  my  first  visit  to  their  ci^.  The  terms 
in  which  you  express  their  sentiments,  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  far 
transcend  all  merits  of  mine,  and  can  have  their  origin  only  in  spontane- 
ous kindness  and  good  feeling.  I  tender  to  you,  Gentlemen,  and  to  the 
ineetinff  which  yon  represent,  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I  rejoice 
sincerely  to  find  the  health  of  the  cibr  so  satisfactory ;  and  I  reciprocate 
with  all  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  the  most  sincere  and  hearty  good 
wishes  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  Long  may  it  continue  what  it 
aow  is^  an  abode  of  ocmtori  and  hosjataiity,  a  refiige  ibr  the  well-deserv- 
inff  from  «U  Battons,  a  model  of  industry,  and  an  honor  to  the  country. 

it  is  my  purpose,  Gentlemen,  to  stay  a  day  or  two  among  you,  to  see 
such  of  your  manufactories  and  public  institutions,  as  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  visit  I  most  respectfully  pray  leave  to  decline  a  public  dinner, 
but  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  such  of  your  fellow-citizens  as 
may  desire  it,  in  the  most  friendly  and  unceremonious  manner. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  very  true  regard,  yours, 

DANIEL  WEB6TEE. 

T»  Hot.  JAMBS  EOM  indadwn, ) 
fleaU—Kii  id  thm  ConunlttM.     ( 


In  defefenee  to  Mr.  Webster's  wishes,  the  idea  of  a  tonal  dinner  was  atan- 
doned ;  but,  as  there  was  a  general  desire  for  some  oelkotiTe  expxession  of  pub- 
lic esteem,  it  was  decided  to  invUe  him  to  meet  the  citizens  at  a  spacious  grove, 
at  4  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth.  Refi^shments  of  a  plain  kind 
were  spread  around,  nader  the  charge  of  the  committee ;  but  the  tdliles  could 
aerre  only  as  a  iuteUm$  to  Um  multitude.  His  honor,  the  Mayor,  called  the 
company  to  order,  and  addressed  them  as  Allows  »^ 

I  HAVE  to  ask,  Gentlemen,  your  attention  for  a  i^w  momentik 
We  are  met  here  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  public  benefactor.  At  his  particular  request, 
every  thing  like  parade  or  ceremonial  has  been  waiveu ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  has  been  the  better  enabled  to  receive,  and  to  reciproeate,  te 
hearty  and  spontaneous  ej^Hreesion  of  your  good  will.  I  am  now  desired 
to  attempt,  in  your  name,  to  give  utterance  to  the  universal  feeling 
around  me. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  this  day  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Union 
is  safb.  Not  a  star  has  fallen  firom  that  proud  banner  around  which  our 
afiTections  have  so  long  rallied.  And  when,  with  this  delightful  assurance, 
we  cast  our  eyes  back  upon  the  eventful  histoiy  of  the  last  vear, — ^when 
we  recall  the  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  perhaps  hopeless  despondency, 
which  came  over  us, — who.  Gentlemen,  can  learn,  without  a  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm, that  the  great  champion  of  the  Constitution— that  Daniel 
Webster — ^is  now  in  the  midst  of  us.  To  his  mighty  intellect,  the  nation, 
with  one  voice,  confided  its  cause— of  life  or  death*  Shall  there  be  with- 
held firoB  the  triumphant  advocate  of  the  nation  a  nation's  gratitude? 
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Oun,  Gendomen,  is  a  fovemmeiMt  not  of  force,  but  of  opaion.  The  rea« 
ion  of  the  people  must  be  satisfied  before  a  call  to  arms.  The  ma^s  of 
our  peaceful  and  conscientious  citizens  cannot,  and  ought  not, — except  in 
a  clear  cflse,-^to  be  urged  to  abandon  the  implements  of  industrj  ftir  the 
sword  and  the  bayonet  This  consideration  it  is  that  imparts  to  iolel- 
lectoal  preemineiiee  in  the  service  of  truth,  its  inealcolable  value.  And 
hence  the  preciousness  of  that  admirable  and  unanswerable  exposition, 
which  has  put  down,  once  and  forever,  the  artful  sophisms  of  nullification. 

If,  Gentlemen,  we  turn  to  other  portions  of  the  public  history  of  our 
^stinguished  guest,  it  will  be  found,  that  his  claims  to  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment are  not  less  inpoaing.  The  caoae  of  DomMtic  Industry,  of 
Intomal  Improvement,  of  Education,  of  whatever^  in  «hoit»  is  calojalated 
to  render  us  a  prosperous,  united,  and  happy  people,  has  found  in  him  a 
watchful  and  efficient  advocate.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  his  merits,  that,  to 
our  gallant  ^avy^  Mr.  Webster  has  been  an  early,  far-sighted,  and  per- 
wvering  friend.  Our  interior  positien  cannot  render  us  cold  and  nnob- 
aemnt  on  this  point,  whilBt  the  vktory  of  Penr  yet  anppliea  to  us  a 
uoud  and  inspiring  anniversanr.  And  such  is  toe  wonderful  chain  of 
mutual  dependence  which  bincls  our  Union,  that,  in  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  West,  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  product  must  depend  on 
the  security  with  which  Vie  ocean  can  be  traversed. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long ;  yet  I  will  add  one  word.  I 
do  hot  echo  the  Lngoafe  of  lie  throngs  that  have  erowded  round  Mr. 
Webster,  in  declaring,  that  the  frank  and  manly  simplicity  of  his  charao- 
ter  and  manners  has  created  a  feeling  of  personal  regard  which  no  mere 
intellectual  ascendancy  could  have  secured.  We  approached  him  with 
admiration  for  the  achievements  of  his  public  career — never  supposing, 
for  a  QMment,  that  our  hearts  could  have  aught  to  do  in  the  matter ;  we 
diall  part  as  from  a  ralued  fUend,  the  reeoUections  of  whoae  virtues  eaiH 
not  paes  away. 

Ma.  WxBiTXK  then  addzessed  the  aaoembly  as  foJiowa  :— 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  :  I  rise,  Fellow-citizens,  widi 
uaafiected  sensibility,  to  give  you  my  thanks  for  the  hospitable 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  receive  me,  on 
this  my  first  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  and  to  make  all  due  acknowledg- 
ments to  your  worthy  Mayor,  for  the  sentiments  which  he  has 
BOW  seen  fit  to  express. 

Although,  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  very  few  of  you,  I  feel,  at  this  moment,  that  we 
are  not  strangers.  We  are  fellow-countrymen,  follow-citizens, 
bound  together  by  a  thousand  ties  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  of 
duty;  united,  I  hope  I  may  add,  by  bonds  of  mutual  regard. 
W^  are  bound  together,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  our  great  political 
interests.  I  know  that  I  am  addressing  Americans,  every  one  of 
whom  has  a  true  American  heart  in  bis  bosom ;  and  I  feel  tliat  I 
have  also  an  American  heart  in  my  bosom.  I  address  vou,  then, 
Gentlemen,  with  the  same  fervent  good  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
the  same  brotherly  affectbn,  and  the  same  tokens  of  regard 
aod  esteem,  as  if,  instead  of  being  upon  the  borders  of  the  Obki, 
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I  stood  by  the  Connecticut  or  the  Merrimac.  As  citizens, 
countrymen,  and  neighbors,  I  give  you  my  hearty  good  wishes, 
amd  thank  you,  over  and  over  again,  for  your  abundant  hospi- 
tality. 

Gentlemen,  the  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  advert,  in  terms 
beyond  all  expectation  or  merit  of  my  own,  to  my  services  in 
defence  of  the  glorious  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  and 
which  makes  you  and  me  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  desire 
to  be.  He  has  done  much  more  than  justice  to  my  efforts  ;  but 
he  has  not  overstated  the  importance  of  that  occasion  in  which 
those  efforts  were  made. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  but  a  few  short  months  since  dark  and  por- 
tentous clouds  did  hang  over  our  heavens,  and  did  shut  out,  as  it 
were,  the  sun  in  his  glory.  A  new  and  perilous  crisis  was  upon 
us.  Dangers,  novel  in  their  character,  and  fearful  in  their  as- 
pect, menaced  both  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution.  For  forty  years  our  Government  had  gone  on, 
I  need  hardly  say  how  prosperously  and  gloriously,  meeting,  it  is 
true,  with  occasional  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
vrith  ill-concerted  resistance  to  law.  Through  all  these  trials  it 
had  successfully  passed.  But  now  a  time  had  come  when  the 
authority  of  law  was  opposed  by  authority  of  law, — ^when  the 

SDwer  of  the  General  Government  was  resisted  by  the  anus  of 
tate  Government, — and  when  organized  military  force,  under  aU 
the  sanctions  of  State  Conventions,  and  State  laws,  was  ready  to 
resist  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues,  and  hurl  defiance  at 
the  statutes  of  Congress. 

Gendemen,  this  was  an  alarming  moment.  In  common  with 
all  good  cidzens,  I  felt  it  to  be  such.  A  general  anxiety  pervaded 
the  breasts  of  all,  who  were  at  home,  partaking  in  the  prosperity, 
honor  and  happiness  which  the  country  had  enjoyed.  And  how 
was  it  abroad  ?  Why,  Gendemen,  every  intelligent  inend  of 
human  liberty,  throughout  the  world,  looked,  with  amazement,  at 
the   spectacle  which   we  exhibited.     In  a  day  of  unparalleled 

Erosperity,  after  a  half  century's  most  happy  experience  of  the 
lessings  of  our  Union, — ^when  we  had  already  become  the 
wonder  of  all  the  liberal  part  of  the  world,  and  the  envy  of  the 
illiberal, — ^when  the  Constitution  had  so  amply  falsified  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  enemies,  and  more  than  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  of  its 
friends, — ^in  a  time  of  peace,  with  an  overflowing  treasury, — ^when 
both  the  population  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  had  out- 
run the  most  sanguine  anticipations ; — ^it  was  at  this  moment,  that 
we  showed  ourselves  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  as  being, 
apparendy,  on  the  eve  of  disunion  and  anarchy, — at  the  very 
point  of  dissolving,  once  and  forever,  that  Union  which  had  ma(te 
us  so  prosperous  and  so  great     It  was  at  that  moroefit  that  those 
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Mmtyed  anKxng  i»  who  seemed  ready  to  break  up  the  Nationtl 
donstitution,  and  to  scatter  the  twenty-four  States  into  twenty-four 
iHioonnecied  commuQities. 

Gentlemen,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was,  as  it 
aeemed  to  me^  at  this  eventful  crisis,  true  to  hb  duty.  He  com- 
prehended and  understood  the  case,  and  met  it  as  it  was  proper 
to  meet  it.  While  1  am  as  willing  as  others  to  admit  that  the 
President  has,  on  other  occasions,  rendered  important  services'  to 
the  country,  and  e^^ecially  on  that  occasion  which  has  |tven  him 
80  much  militaiy  renown,  I  yet  think  the  ability  and  decision  with 
which  he  resisted  the  disorganizing  doctrines  of  nullification^ 
create  a  claim,  than  which  he  has  none  higher,  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  eountry,  and  the  respeet  ef  posterity.  The  issuing  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  10th  December  inspired  me,  I  confess,  with 
new  hopes  for  the  duration  of  the  republic.  I  regarded  k  as 
just,  patriots,  able,  and  in^riously  demanded  by  the  condition 
of  the  country.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  of  parucuhr 
elauses  and  phrases  in  the  Proclamation ;  but  its  great  and  leading 
doctrines  I  regard  as  the  true  and  only  true  doctrines  of  the 
Constitution.  They  constitute  the  sole  ground  on  which  dis- 
memberment can  be  resisted.  Nothing  else,  in  my  opinion,  can 
bold  us  togethtt*.  While  these  opinions  are  muntained,  the 
Union  will  last;  when  they  shall  be  generally  rejected  and 
abandoned,  that  Union  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary'  ma- 
jority in  any  one  of  the  States. 

I  speak,  Gentlemen,  on  this  suUect,  without  reserve.  I  have 
not  intended  heretofore,  and  elsewhere,  and  do  not  now-  intend 
here,  to  stint  my  oommendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  in 
regard  to  the  Proelamation,  and  the  subsequent  measures.  I 
have  diflfered  with  the  President,  as  all  know,  who  know  anj 
thing  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  on  many  questions  of 
great  general  interest  and  importance.  I  differ  with  him  in  re* 
apect  to  the  Constttutk>nal  power  of  internal  improvements ;  I 
difier  with  him  in  respect  to  the  re-chartering  of  the  Bank,  and  I 
dissent,  especially,  from  the  grounds  and  reasons  on  which  he* 
refiised  his  assent  to  the  bill  passed  hj  Congress  ibr  that  por* 
pose ;  I  differ  with  him,  also,  probably,  m  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  ought  to  be  aflbrded  to  our  a^icuhure  and  manufac* 
turesy  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose  of 
the  public  lands.  But  all  these  differences  afibrded,  in  my  jod^ 
ment,  not  the  slightest  reason  for  opposing  him,  in  a  measure  i^ 
paramount  importance,  and  at  a  moment  of  great  public  exigency. 
I  so6ght  10  take  counsel  of  nothing  but  patriotism,  to  feel  no  nn- 
puke  but  that  of  duty,  and  to  yield  not  a  faime  and  hesitating,  bul 
a  v^oious  and  -cordial  support  to  measures  which,  in  my  eoD- 
soence,  I  beUaved  essentiu  to  the  preservation  of  the  Conslitn- 
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lioD.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  if  myself  and  otbers  had  sorren- 
dered  ourselves  to  a  spirit  of  opposition,  we  might  liave  embar-* 
rassed,  and^  probably,  defeated  the  measures  of  the  Admimstia* 
tioD.  But,  in  so  doing,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
fake  to  our  own  characters,  false  to  our  duty,  and  false  to  our 
country.  It  gives  me  the  highest  satisfiiction  to  kmyw,  that,  m 
regard  to  this  subject,  the  general  voice  of  the  country  does  not 
disapprove  my  conduct. 

I  ought  to  add,  Crentlemen,  that,  in  whatever  I  may  have  dooe^ 
or  attempted,  in  this  respect,  I  only  share  a  common  merit.  A 
vast  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  cordially  concurred  in 
the  measures.  Your  own  great  State  was  seen  in  her  just  posi- 
tion on  that  occasion,  and  your  own  immediate  Representatives 
were  found  among  the  most  zealous  and  eflScient  fnends  of  the 
Union. 

Gendemen,  I  hope  that  the  result  of  that  experiment  may 
prove  salutary,  in  its  consequences,  to  our  Government,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.  I  hope  that  the  signal  and 
decisive  manifestation  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  for  the  time 
at  least,  put  down  the  despotism  of  nullifieation,  may  produce 
permanent  good  efiects.  I  know  full  well  that  popular  topics  may 
be  urced  against  the  Proclamation.  T  know  it  may  be  said,  in 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  hist  session,  that  if  such  laws  are  to  be 
maintained,  Congress  may  pass  what  laws  they  please,  and  en- 
force them.  But  may  it  not  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that,  if  a 
State  may  nullify  one  law,  she  may  nullify  any  other  kw  also . 
and,  therefore,  that  the  principle  strikes  at  the  whole  power  of 
Congress  ?  And  when  it  is  said,  that,  if  the  power  of  State  inter* 
}K)sItion  be  denied.  Congress  may  pass  and  enforce  what  laws  it 
pleases,  is  it  meant  to  be  contended  or  insisted,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  placed  Congress  under  the  guardianship  and  control  of 
the  State  Legislatures  ?  Those  who  argue  against  the  power  of 
Congress,  from  the  possibility  of  its  abuse,  entirely  foi'get,  that,  if 
Ae  power  of  State  interposition  be  a]k>wed,  that  power  mav  be 
abused  also ;  but,  what  is  more  material,  they  forget  the  wiU  of 
the  people,  as  they  have  plainly  expressed  it  in  the  Constitution ; 
they  forget  that  the  people  have  chosen  to  give  Congress  a  power 
of  legislation,  independent  of  State  control;  they  forget  that  t)le 
Confederation  has  ceased,  and  that  a  Constitution — a  Owemmad 
— ^Iias  taken  its  place  ;  they  forget  that  this  Grovemment  is  a  pop- 
ular Government, — that  members  of  Congress  are  but  agents  and 
servants  of  the  people,  chosen  for  short  periods,  p«rk)dk»lly 
removable  by  the  people,  as  mueb  subservient,  as  much  de- 
pendent, as  willingly  obedient,  as  any  other  of  their  agents  and 
servants.  This  dependence  on  the  people  is  the  security  that 
they  will  not  act  wrong.     This  is  the  security  which  the  people 
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tbensdves  have  dioseD  to  rely  on,  in  addition  to  the  guards  coo« 
takied  in  the  Contftitution  itaelt 

I  am  quite  aware,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
oppose  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
to  raise  the  cry  o(  con$olidaiion.  It  is  easy  to  make  chaises,  and 
to  bring  general  accusadons.  It  is  easy  to  call  names.  For  one, 
I  repel  ail  such  imputations.  I  am  no  consolidationist.  I  dis- 
claim the  character,  akogeUier,  and,  instead  of  repeating  this  genr 
eral  and  vague  charge,  will  be  oblieed  to  any  one  to  show  how  the 
Prochmation,  or  the  late  law  o(  Congress,  or,  indeed,  any  roea»* 
ure  to  which  I  ever  gave  my  support,  tends,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  consolidation.  By  consolidation  is  understood  a  grasp* 
ing  at  power  not  Constitutionally  conferred.  But  the  Proclama- 
tion asserted  no  new  power.  It  only  asserted  the  right,  in  the 
Government,  to  carry  into  effect,  in  tlie  form  of  law,  power  which 
it  had  exercised  ibr  forty  years.  I  should  oppose  any  grasping  at 
new  powers,  by  Congress,  as  zeabusly  as  the  most  zealous.  I 
wish  to  preserve  tlie  Constitution  as  it  is,  without  addition,  and 
without  diminution,  by  one  jot  or  tittle.  For  the  same  reason  that 
I  would  not  grasp  at  powers  not  given,  I  would  not  surrender 
nor  abandon  powers  which  are  given.  Those  who  have  placed 
me  in  a  public  station,  placed  me  there,  not  to  alter  the  Consti* 
tution,  but  to  administer  it.  The  power  of  change  the  people 
have  retained  to  themselves.  They  can  alter,  they  can  modify^ 
they  can  change  the  Constitution  entirely,  if  they  see  fit  TAey 
can  tread  it  under  foot,  aad  make  another,  or  make  no  otiier  ;  but 
while  it  remains  unalteried  by  the  authority  of  tlie  people,  it  is  our 
power  of  attorney— -our  letter  of  credit — our  credentials  ;  and  we 
are  to  follow  it,  and  obey  its  injunctions,  and  maintain  its  just 
powers,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  I  repeat,  that,  for  one,  I  seek 
to  preserve  to  the  Constitution  those  precise  powers  with  which 
the  people  have  cbthed  it.  While  no  encroachment  is  to  be 
made  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  or  of  the  States,  while 
nothing  is  to  be  usurped,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  surrender,  either  in  fact  or  form,  any  power  or  principte 
which  the  Constitution  does  actually  contain. 

And  wbi^  is  the  ground  for  this  cry  of  consolidation  ?  I  main- 
tain that  the  raeastires  recommended  bv  the  President,  and 
adopted  by  Congress,  were  measures  of  s^f-defence.  Is  it  con- 
nidation  to  execute  laws  ?  Is  it  consolidation  to  resist  the  force 
that  is  threatening  to  upturn  our  Government  ?  Is  it  consolidation  to 
protect  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  from  courts  imd 
juries  previously  sworn  to  decide  against  them  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  take  occasion  to  remark,  that,  after  much  reflec- 
tion upon  the  sul^t,  and  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
«neioaehnieDt  of  our  Geoeral  Govemtnent  upon  the  rights  of  tbs 
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States,  I  know  of  no  one  power,  exercised  by  the  General  Govern' 
ment,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  inuuediate  iiiends  and  foes 
of  the  Constitution  to  have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  people 
when  that  instrument  was  adopted.  I  know  of  no  one  power,  now 
clamied  or  exercised,  which  every  body  did  not  agree,  in  1789,  was 
conferred  on  the  General  Government.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
several  powers,  and  those,  too,  among  the  most  important  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  which  w^re  then  universally  allowed  to  be 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  which  are 
DOW  ingeniously  doubted,  or  clamorously  denied. 

Gentlemen,  upon  this  point  I  shall  detain  you  with  no  further 
remarks.  It  does,  however,  give  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to 
say,  that,  in  a  long  visit  through  the  Suite  west  of  you,  and  in  the 
great  State  north  of  you,  as  well  as  in  a  tour  of  some  days'  duration 
iu  the  respectable  State  to  which  you  belong,  1  find  but  one  senti- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  upon  this  sub* 
ject.  I  know  that  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  intrust  to  me,  in  part, 
their  interests  in  Congress,  approve  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  President.  We  see  that  he  has  taken  occasion,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  we  know 
bow  he  has  been  received.  No  where  have  hands  been  extended 
with  more  sincerity  of  firiendship ;  and  for  one,  Gentlemen,  I  take 
occasion  to  say,  that,  having  heard  of  his  return  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, with  health  rather  debilitated,  it  is  amone  my  most  earnest 
prayers  that  Providence  may  spare  his  life,  and  that  he  may  go 
through  with  his  administration,  and  come  out  with  as  much  success 
and  glory  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Your  worthy  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  kind  enough,  Gentleoien, 
to  express  sentiments  favorable  to  myself,  as  a  friend  of  domestw  in- 
dustry .  Domestic  industry  !  How  much  of  national  power  and  opu- 
lence, how  much  of  individual  comfort  and  respectability,  that  phrase 
implies !  And  with  what  force  does  it  strike  us,  as  we  are  here,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  whose  united  currents  constitute  the 
Ohio,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  distinguish- 
^  manufacturing  cities  in  the  Union !  Many  thousand  miles  of  in- 
land navigation,  running  through  a  new  and  rapidly-improving  coun- 
try, stretch  away  below  us.  Internal  communications,  completed 
or  in  progress,  connect  the  city  with  the  Atlantks  and  the  lakes.  A 
hundred  steam-engines  are  in  daily  operation,  and  nature  has  sup- 
plied the  fuel  which  feeds  their  incessant  flames,  on  the  spot  itself, 
m  exhaustless  abundance.  Standing  here,  Gentlemen,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  population,  and  with  such  a  scene  around  us,  how  great 
IS  the  import  of  these  words,  ^'  domesck^  industry  " ! 

Next  to  the  preservation  of  the  Government  itself,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  vital  questfon,  to  such  a  community  as  this,  than 
that  which  regards  their  own  empbyments,  and  the  preservatMHi 
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of  that  policy,  which  the  Groverament  has  adopted  and  cherished, 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  those  enoployinents.  This 
is  not,  in  a  society  like  tiib,  a  matter  which  affects  the  interest  of 
a  particular  class,  but  one  which  zSsets  the  interest  of  all  classes 
It  runs  through  the  whole  chain  of  human  occupation  and  em 
ployment,  and  touches  the  means  of  living  and  the  comfort  of  all. 

Gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  may  have  turned  your  attention 
to  the  subject  know,  that,  in  the  quarter  of  the  country  with  which 
I  am  more  immediately  connected,  the  people  were  not  early  or 
eager  to  urge  the  Government  to  carry  the  protecting  policy  to  the 
height  which  it  has  reached.  Candor  obliges  me  to  remiqd  you, 
that,  when  the  act  of  1824  was  passed,  neither  he  who  now  ad* 
dresses  you,  nor  those  with  whom  he  usually  acted  on  such  sub^ 
jects,  were  ready  or  willing  to  take  the  step  which  that  act  proposed. 
They  doubted  its  eomedienetf.  It  passed,  however,  by  the  great 
and  overwhelming  bfluenceof  the  central  states.  New  loric,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio.  New  England  acquiesced  in  it.  She  con* 
formed  to  it,  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  and  gave  to  her 
capital  and  her  labor  a  corresponding  direction.  She  has  now  be* 
eome  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  system.  Her 
prosperity  is  identified,  not  perhaps  with  any  particular  degree  of 
protection,  but  with  the  preservation  of  the  principle ;  and  she  is  not 
likely  to  consent  to  yield  the  principle,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  And  who  would  dare  to  yield  it?  Who,  standing 
here,  and  looking  round  on  this  community  and  its  interests,  would 
be  bold  enough  to  touch  the  spring,  which  moves  so  much  industry, 
and  produces  so  much  happiness  ^  Who  would  shut  up  the  mouths 
of  these  vast  coal  pits  ?  Who  stay  the  cargoes  of  manu&ctured 
goods,  now  floating  down  a  river,  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world, 
and  stretching  through  territories  almost  boundless  in  extent;  and 
unequalled  in  fertility  ?  Who  wouM  quench  the  fires  of  so  many 
steam-engined,  or  stay  the  operations  of  so  much  well*employed 
labor?  (jrentlemen,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  subversion  of  that 
policy,  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued,  can  take  place,  without 
great  public  embarrassment,  and  great  private  distress. 

I  have  said,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  manual 
labor ;  and,  after  the  best  reflection  i  can  give  the  subject,  and 
from  the  lights  which  I  can  derive  from  the  experience  of  ourselves 
and  othefs,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  protection  is 
just  and  proper ;  and  that  to  leave  American  labor  to  sustain  a 
competition  with  that  of  the  over-peopled  countries  of  Europe, 
would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  to  which  the  people  could  never 
submit  This  is  the  great  reason  why  I  am  for  maintaining 
what  Has  been  established.  I  see  at  home,  I  see  here^  I  see 
wherever  I  go,  that  the  stimulus,  which  has  excited  the  existing 
activity,  and  b  producing  the  existing  prosperity  of  the  country>  is 
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DOthiDg  else  than  the  stimulas  held  out  to  kbor  by  compensating 
prices.  I  think  this  effect  is  visible  every  where,  from  Penobscot 
to  New  Orleans,  and  manifest  in  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  for  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
people  belong  to  the  laborious,  industrious,  and  productive  classes ; 
a!)d  on  these  dasses  the  stimulus  acts.  We  perceive  that  the  price 
of  labor  is  high,  and  we  know  that  the  means  of  living  are  low ; 
and  these  two  truths  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  I  am  aware,  as  has  been  said  already,  that 
this  high  price  of  labor  results  partly  from  the  favorable  condition 
of  the  country.  Labor  was  high,  comparatively  speaking,  before 
the  act  of  1824  passed ;  but  that  fact  affi)rds  no  reason,  in  my 
judgment,  for  endangering  its  security  and  sacrificing  its  hopes,  by 
overthrowing  what  has  since  been  established  for  its  protection. 

Let  us  look,  Gentlemen,  to  the  condition  of  other  countries,  and 
inquire  a  litde  into  the  causes,  which,  in  some  of  them,  produce 
poverty  and  distress,  the  lamentations  of  which  reach  our  own 
shores.  I  see  around  me  many  whom  I  know  to  be  emigrants 
from  other  countries.  Why  are  they  here  ?  Why  is  the  native  of 
Ireland  among  us?  Why  has  he  abandoned  scenes  as  dear  to  him 
as  these  hills  and  these  rivers  are  to  you  ?  Is  there  any  other  cause 
than  this,  that  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low 
reward  of  labor  on  the  other,  left  him  without  the  means  of  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  or  the  power  of  providing  f<»r  those  who 
were  dependent  upon  him  ?  Was  it  not  on  this  account  that  he  left 
his  own  land,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  a  country  of  free  laws,  of 
comparative  exemption  from  taxadon,  of  boundless  extent,  and  in 
which  the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  and  the  prices  of  labor  iust 
and  adequate  f  And  do  not  these  remarks  apply,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  to  every  other  part  of  Europe  ?  Is  it  not  tnie,  that 
-sobriety,  and  industry,  and  good  character,  can  do  more  for  a 
«nan  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  And  is  not  this 
truth,  whk;h  is  so  obvious  that  none  can  deny  it,  founded  in  this 
iplain  reason,  that  labor,  in  this  country,  earns  a  better  reward  than 
any  where  else,  and  so  gives  more  comfort,  more  individual  inde- 
pendence, and  more  elevatbn  of  character?  Whatever  else  may 
benefit  particular  portions  of  society ;  whatever  else  may  assist 
capital ;  whatever  else  may  favor  sharp-sighted  commercial  enter- 
prise, professional  skill,  or  extraordinary  individual  sagacity  or  good 
fortune,— *be  assured,  Gentlemen,  that  nothing  can  advance  the  mass 
of  society,  in  prosperity  and  happiness,  nothing  can  uphold  the 
substantial  interest,  and  steadily  improve  the  general  condition  and 
character  of  the  whole,  but  this  one  thing,  con^ensoHng  rewardi 
to  labor  The  fortunate  situation  of  our  country  tends  strongly, 
of  itsell,  to  produce  this  result ;  the  Government  has  adopted  the 
tpolicy  of  cod|>erating  with  this  natural  tendency  of  things:  it  hfs 
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encouraged  and  fostered  labor  and  kidustrj,  by  a  system  of  dis- 
criminating duties ;  and  the  result  of  these  combined  causes  may 
be  seen  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Grentlemen,  there  are  imprtant  considerations  of  another  kind, 
connected  with  this  subject.  Our  Government  is  popular ;  popular 
in  its  foundation,  and  popular  in  its  exercise.  The  actual  character 
of  the  Government  can  never  be  better  than  the  general  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  community.  It  would  be  the  wildest 
of  human  imaginations,  to  expect  a  poor,  vicious  and  ignorant 
people  to  maintain  a  eood  popular  government.  Education  and 
knowledge,  which,  as  is  obvious,  can  be  generally  attained  by  the 
people,  only  where  there  are  adequate  rewards  to  labor  and  indush 
tiy,  and  some  share  in  the  public  interest,  some  stake  in  commu^ 
nity,  would  seem  indispensaUy  necessary  in  those  who  have  the 
power  of  appointing  all  public  agents,  passing  all  laws,  and  even 
of  making  and  unmaking  constitutions  at  theu*  pleasure.  Henoe 
the  truth  of  the  trite  maxim,  that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the 
only  foundation  of  republics;  but  it  is  to  be  added,  and  to  be 
always  remembered,  that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  an 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  a  poor 
and  idle  people,  badly  employed  and  badly  paid.  Who  woukl 
be  safe,  in  any  community,  where  political  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  many,  and  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few?  Indeed,  such 
an  unnatural  state  of  things  could  no  where  long  exist. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me.  Gentlemen,  to  be  quite  evident,  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  tliat  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  industry  of  this  country  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  An  American 
citizen,  who  has  children  to  maintain,  and  children  to  educate,  has 
an  unequal  chance  against  the  pauper  of  England,  whose  children 
are  not  to  be  educated,  and  are  probahly  already  on  the  parish ; 
and  who  himself  is  half  fed  and  clothed  by  Ins  own  labor,  and  half 
from  the  poor-rates,  and  very  badly  fed  and  clothed  after  all.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  condition  of  our  country,  of  itself,  without 
the  aid  of  Government,  does  much  to  favor  American  manual 
labor ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  policy  and  justice,  at  all  tiroes,  what 
and  how  much  Government  shall  do  in  aid  of  natural  advantages. 
In  regard  to  some  branches  of  industry,  the  natural  advantages  are 
less  considerable  than  in  regard  to  others ;  and  those,  therefore, 
more  imperiously  demand  the  regard  of  Government.  Such  are 
the  occupations,  generally  speaking,  of  the  numerous  classes  of 
citizens  in  cities  and  large  towns ;  the  workers  in  leather,  brass, 
tin,  iron,  &c.*y  and  such,  too,  under  most  circumstances,  are  the 
employments  connected  with  ship-building.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  a  powerful,  and  ous;ht  to  be  a  convincing  and  long-re- 
membered preacher,  on  this  point.     From  tlie  ckise  of  the  war  of 
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die  revoltttioD,  there  came  on  a  period  of  depression  and  distress, 
OB  the  Atlantic  coast,  such  as  the  people  had  hardly  felt  during  the 
sharpest  crisis  of  the  war  itself.  Ship-owners,  ship-builders,  roe- 
chaoics,  artisans,  all  were  destitute  of  employment,  and  some  of 
them  destitute  of  hread.  British  ships  came  freely,  and  British 
goods  came  (dutifully ;  while,  to  American  ships,  and  American 
products^  there  was  neither  protection  on  the  one  side,  nor  the 
equivalent  of  reciprocal  free  trade  on  the  other.  The  cheaper 
hbor  of  Englsnd  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  shores 
with  eFery  thing.  R^dy-made  clothes,  among  the  rest,  from  the 
orown  of  the  head  to  the  sdes  of  the  feet,  were  for  sale  in  every 
city.  AD  these  things  came  free  from  any  eeneral  sfystem  of  im- 
posts. Some  of  the  States  attempted  to  estaolish  their  own  partial 
systems,  but  they  failed.  Vokintary  association  was  resorted  to, 
but  that  &iled  also.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  mode  o(  at- 
tempting protection  occurred  in  Boston.  The  ship-owners,  seeing 
that  British  vessels  came  and  went  finely,  while  their  own  ships 
were  rotting  at  the  wharves,  raised  a  committee  to  address  the 
people,  recommending  to  them,  in  the  suongest  manner,  not  to 
buy  or  use  any  articles  imported  in  British  ships.  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  was  no  less  distinguished  a  character  than  the 
immortal  John  Hancock.  The  committee  performed  its  duty 
powerfully  and  eloquently.  It  set  forth  strong  and  persuasive 
reasons,  why  the  people  should  not  buy  or  use  Bridsh  goods,  im- 
ported in  British  ships.  The  ship-owners  and  merchants  having 
thus  proceeded,  the  mechanics  of  Boston  took  up  the  subject  alsa 
They  answered  the  merchants'  committee.  They  agreed  with 
them,  cordially,  that  Bridsh  goods,  imported  in  oritish  vessels, 
ought  not  to  be  bought,  or  consumed ;  but  then  they  took  the  lib- 
erty of  going  a  step  farth^,  and  of  insisting,  thai  such  good$ 
atiffht  not  to  be  bowht  or  eontumed  at  all.  (Great  applause.) 
''  For,"  said  they,  <<  Mr.  Hancock,  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
us,  whether  hats,  shoes,  boots,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  tin-ware, 
brass-ware,  cutlery,  and  every  other  article,  come  in  British  ships, 
or  come  in  your  ships ;  since,  m  whatever  ships  they  come,  they 
take  away  our  means  of  living?'' 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  historical  truth,  manifested  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  public  proceedings  and  pubfe  meetings  of  the  times, 
that  the  necessity  ot  a  general  and  uniform  impost  system,  which, 
while  it  should  provide  revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  foster 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  should  also  encourage  and  sustain 
domestic  manufactures,  was  the  leading  cause  in  producing  the 
present  national  Constitution.  No  class  of  persons  was  more 
Kealous  for  the  new  Constitution,  than  the  handk^raftsmen,  artisans, 
and  manufacturers.  There  were  then,  it  is  true,  no  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.     There  were  no  manufiictories  in  the  in- 
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tenor,  for  there  were  no  bhabitaDts.  Here  was  Fort  Pitt — it  bad 
a  place  oa  the  map — but  here  were  no  people,  or  only  a  very  few. 
But  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Atlantic,  the  fuQ  importancei 
indeed  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a  new  form  of  government,  and 
a  general  system  of  imposts,  was  deeply  felt. 

It  so  happened,  Gentlemen,  that,  at  that  time,  much  was  thought 
to  depend  on  Massachusetts ;  several  States  had  alreadjr  aereed  to 
the  Constitution :  if  her  Convention  adopted  it,  it  was  likely  to  go 
into  operation.  This  gave  to  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention 
an  intense  interest,  and  the  country  looked,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
for  the  result.  That  result  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  The 
Convention  was  known  to  be  nearly  equally  divided ;  and  down 
to  the  very  day  and  hour  of  the  final  vote,  no  one  could  predicty 
with  any  certainty,  which  side  would  preponderate.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances.  Gentlemen,  and  at  this  crisis,  that  the  trades- 
men of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  January,  1788,  assembled  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  the  place  where  the  whigs  of  the  revolution,  in  its 
ancient  stages,  bad  been  accustomed  to  assemble.  They  resolved, 
that)  in  their  opinion,  if  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted,  '*  trade 
and  navigation  tooidd  reoive  and  increasey  and  employ  and  ntlh 
mttnce  afforded  to  many  of  their  townsmen^  then  mfferingfor  the 
VHint  of  the  necessaries  of  lifef*  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  rejected,  '^  me  small  remains  of  commerce  yet  left 
would  he  annihilated  ;  the  various  trades  and  handicrafts  depend- 
ent thereon  decay;  the  poor  be  increased,  and  many  worthy  and 
skilful  mechanics  compelled  to  seek  employ  and  subsistence  in 
strange  lands.^'  These  resolutions  were  carried  to  the  Boston 
delegates  in  the  Convention,  and  presented  to  the  hand  of  Sam- 
uel Adams.  That  great  and  distinguished  friend  of  Amerk^an 
liberty,  it  was  feared,  might  have  doubts  about  the  new  Consti- 
tutkxi.  Naturally  cautious,  and  sagacious,  it  was  apprehended  he 
might  fear  the  practicability,  or  the  safety,  of  a  General  Govern- 
ment. He  received  the  resolutions  from  the  hands  of  Paul  Revere, 
a  brass-founder  by  occupation,  a  man  of  sense  and  character,  and  of 
high  publm  spirit,  whom  the  mechanics  of  Boston  ought  never  to 
ffXfgBL  "  How  many  mechanics,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  <'  were  at  the 
Green  Dragon  when  these  resolutions  were  passed  ?  "  <*  More, 
sir,"  was  the  repiv,  '<  than  the  Green  Dragon  could  hold." 
"  And  where  were  the  rest,  Mr.  Revere  ? "  "  In  the  streets,  sir." 
''And  how  many  were  in  the  streets?"  ''More,  sir,  than 
there  are  stars  in  the  sky."  This  is  an  instance,  only,  among  many, 
to  prove,  what  is  indisputably  true,  tliat  the  tradesmen  and  mechan- 
ics of  the  country  dkl  look  to  the  new  Constitution  for  encourage- 
ment and  protection  in  their  respective  occupations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  wiU  abandon  the 
prioctpie,  in  its  application  to  their  own  employments,  any  more  than 
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10  its  application  to  the  commercui  and  shipping  interests.  They 
believe  the  power  is  in  the  Constitution ;  and  doubdess  they  mean, 
so  far  as  depends  on  them,  to  keep  it  tfiere.  Desirous  of  no  ex- 
travagant measure  of  protection ;  desirous  of  oppressing  or  burden- 
ing nobody,  seeking  notliing  as  a  substitute  for  honest  indusury  and 
hard  work ;  as  a  part  of  the  American  family,  having  the  same  in^ 
terests  as  other  parts, — they  will  continue  tiieir  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  to  all  the  great  and  leading  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  your  worthy  mayor  has  alluded  to  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  Having  no  doubt  of  die  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  over  various  objects  comprised  in  that  denomi- 
nation, I  confess  I  have  felt  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  them,  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability,  by  means  of  reasonable  Government 
aid.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  me,  that,  in  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  and  human  virtue  (for  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  are 
making  progress),  the  objects  of  Government  should  so  long  have 
been  principally  confined  to  external  afiairs,  and  to  the  enactment 
of  the  general  laws,  without  considering  how  much  may  be  done 
i>y  Government,  which  cannot  be  done  without  it,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people.  There  are  many  objects, 
of  great  value  to  man,  which  cannot  be  attained,  by  unconnected 
individuals,  but  must  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  associadon.  For 
many  of  them,  Government  seems  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
efficient  association.  Voluntary  association  has  done  much,  but 
it  cannot  do  all.  To  the  great  honor  and  advantage  of  your  own 
State,  she  has  been  forward  in  applying  the  agency  of  Government 
to  great  objects  of  internal  utility.  But  even  States  cannot  do 
every  thing.  There  are  some  things  which  belong  to  all  the  States ; 
and,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  all  the  States.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  it  appeared  to  me  that  tbe  time  bad  come 
fer  die  Government  to  turn  its  attention  inward ;  to  survey  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  partk^ularly  the  vast  Western  Country ; 
to  take  a  oomprehenave  view  of  the  whole ;  and  to  adopt  a  liberal 
system  of  internal  improvements.  There  are  objects  not  natural^ 
wTthin  the  sphere  of  any  one  State,  which  yet  seemed  of  great  im- 
portonce,  as  calculated  to  unite' the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  open  a  better  and  shorter  way  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer, to  be  also  of  the  highest  advantage  to  Government  itself,  in 
any  exigency.  It  is  true.  Gentlemen,  that  the  k>cal  theatre  (or 
such  improvement  is  not  mainly  in  the  East  The  East  is  oUI, 
pretty  fully  peopled,  and  small.  Tbe  West  is  new,  vast,  and 
thinly  peopled.  Our  rivers  can  be  measured — ^yours  cannot.  We 
are  bounded — you  are  boundless.  The  West  was,  therefore,  most 
deeply  interested  in  this  system,  though,  certainly,  not  afene  in- 
terested, even  in  such  works  as  had  a  western  lo(»lity.    To  dear 
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lier  rivets  was  to-clear  tbem  for  the  coEorneice  of  the  whole  country ; 
to  coostruct  harbors,  and  clear  entrances  to  existine  harbors, 
whether  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  on  the  lakes,  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  whole  commerce.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  he  is 
but  a  poor  public  man,  whose  patriotism  is  governed  by  the  car- 
dinal  points ;  who  is  for  or  against  a  proposed  measure,  according 
to  its  indication  by  compass,  or  as  it  may  happen  to  tend  farther 
from,  or  come  nearer  to,  his  own  immediate  connections.  And 
look  at  the  West — ^look  at  these  rivers — ^look  at  the  lakes— *look 
especially  at  Lake  Erie,  and  see  what  a  moderate  expenditure  has 
done  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  and  the  preservation  of  property, 
in  the  navigation  of  that  lake;  and  done,  let  me  add,  in  the  face 
of  a  fixed  and  ardent  opposition. 

I  rejoice,  sincerely,  Gentlemen,  in  the  general  progress  of  inteiv 
nal  improvement,  and  in  the  completion  of  so  many  objects  near 
you,  and  connected  with  your  prosperity.  Your  own  canal  and 
rail-road  unite  you  with  the  Atlantic.  Near  you  is  the  Ohio  Canal, 
which  does  so  much  credit  to  a  younger  state,  and  with'  which  your 
city  will  doubtless  one  day  have  a  direct  connection.  On  the  south 
and  east  approaches  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  a  great 
and  spiritea  enterprise,  which  1  always  thought  entitled  to  the  aid 
of  Government,  and  a  branch  of  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  yet 
reach  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 

I  will  only  add,  Gentlemen,  that  for  what  I  have  done,  in  the 
cause  of  internal  improvement,  I  claim  no  particular  merit,  having 
only  acted  with  others,  and  discharged,  conscientiously  and  fairly, 
what  I  regarded  as  my  duty  to  the  whole  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  Mayor  has  spoken  of  the  importance  and  neces^ 
sity  of  education.  And  can  any  one  doubt,  that  to  man — as  a  social 
and  an  immortal  being,  as  interested  in  the  world  that  is,  and  vastly 
more  concerned  for  that  which  is  to  be— education,  that  is  to  say, 
the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  is  an  object  of  infinite  im- 
portance ?  So  far  as  we  can  discern  the  designs  of  Providence,  the 
ibrmation  of  the  mind  and  character,  by  instruction  in  knowledge, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness,  is  a  main  end  of  human  being. 
Amon^  the  new  impukes  which  society  has  received,  none  is  more 
gratifying  than  the  awakened  attention  to  public  education.  That 
object  begins  to  exhibit  itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  in  its  just  mag- 
nitude, and  to  possess  its  due  share  of  regard.  It  is  but  in  a 
limited  degree,  and  indirectly  only,  that  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government  have  been  exercised  in  the  promotion  of  this  object. 
So  far  as  these  powers  extend,  I  have  concurred  in  their  exercise 
with  great  pleasure.  The  Western  States,  from  their  recency  of 
settlement,  from  the  great  proportion  of  their  population  which  are 
children,  and  from  other  circumstances,  which  must,  in  all  new 
countries,  more  or  less,  curtail  individual  means,  have  appeared  to 
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ine  to  hare  peculiar  claims  to  regard ;  and  in  alt  cases^'  where  1 
have  thought  the  power  clear,  I  have  most  beartity  concurred  in 
measures  designed  for  their  benefit,  in  this  respect.  And,  amidst 
all  our  efforts  for  education,  literary,  moral,  or  religious,  be  it  al- 
ways remembered,  that  we  leave  opinion  and  conscience  free. 
And  Heaven  crant,  that  it  may  be  the  glory  of  the  United  States, 
to  have  established  two  great  truths,  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  whole  human  race ; — first,  that  an  enlightened  community  is 
capable  of  self-government ;  and,  second,  that  the  toleration  of  all 
sects  does  not  necessarily  produce  indifiference  to  religion. 

But  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long.  My  Friends,  Fellow- 
citizens,  and  Countr3rmen,  I  take  a  respectful  leave  of  you.  The 
time  I  have  passed  on  this  »de  the  Alleghany  has  been  a  succession 
of  happy  days.  I  have  seen  much  to  instruct  and  much  to  delight 
me.  1  return  you,  again  and  again,  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  the 
frankness  and  hospitality  with  which  you  have  made  me  welcome ; 
and,  wherever  I  may  go,  or  wherever  I  may  be,  I  pray  you  to 
believe  I  shall  not  lose  the  recollection  of  your  kindness. 


SPEECH 


ON  MOVING  FOR  LEAVE  TO  INTRODUCE  A  BILL  TO  CONTINUE 
THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SIX  YEARS,  DE- 
UVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH 
18,  1834. 

Mr.  President  :  I  rise,  Sir,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  six  years^  the  act  incorporating  the 
subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  and  shall  hope  for 
that  indulgence  of  the  Senate  which  is  usually  granted  on  such 
occasions,  if  I  accompany  its  introduction  with  some  remarks  on 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the 
measure  proposed.  If  leave  be  granted,  it  is  my  purpose  to  mov& 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  -Committee  on  Finance,  that  it  may  take  the 
usual  course,  and  come  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  in 
due  season. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  ample  means  of  national  and 
individual  happiness,  we  have,  unexpectedly,  fallen  into  severe 
distress.  Our  course  has  been  suddenly  arrested.  The  general 
pulse  of  life  stands  still,  and  the  activity  and  indusuy  of  the 
country  feel  a  pause.  A  vastly  extended  and  beneficent  commerce 
is  checked ;  manufactures  suspended,  with  incalculable  injury  to 
those  concerned  in  them ;  and  the  labors  of  agriculture  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  usual  reward.  Our  resources  are,  never- 
theless, at  the  same  time,  abundant,  and  all  external  circumstances 
highly  favorable  and  advantageous;  such  as  fairly  promised  us^ 
not  only  a  continuance  of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  wc  have 
actually  enjoyed,  but  its  rapid  advancement,  also,  to  stiil  higher 
stages. 

The  condition  of  the  country  is,  indeed,  singular.  It  is  Tike  that 
of  a  strong  man  chained;  In  full  health,  with  strength  unabated, 
and  all  its  faculties  unimpaired,  it  is  yet  incapable  of  performing  its 
accustomed  action.  Fetters  and  manacles  are  on  all  its  limbs.  If 
we  could  but  unbind  it ;  if  we  could  break  these  iron  chains ;  if  we 
could  once  more  set  it  free, — it  would,  in  a  moment,  resume  its  ac- 
tivity, and  go  on  again  in  its  rapid  career.  It  is  our  duty.  Sir,  to 
relieve  this  restraint,  to  unshackle  the  industry  of  the  people,  and 
give  play,  once  more,  to  their  common  action  and  their  common 
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energies.  The  evils,  all  the  evils,  which  we  now  feel,  and  feel  so 
acutely,  result  from  political  measures ;  and  hj  political  measures, 
and  political  measures  alone,  can  they  be  redressed.  They  have 
their  ori^n  in  acts  of  Government,  and  they  must  find  their  cure 
in  other  acts  of  Government. 

Only  s\x^  months  ago.  Sir,  /Ae  country  presented  an  aspect,  in 
re^rd  to  all  its  great  mterests,  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  grat- 
ifymg.  Our  commerce  was  highly  prosperous,  and  our  manufac- 
tures, for  the  present  at  least,  flourishing.  Agricultural  products 
commanded  fair  prices,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things  ex- 
hibited more  than  a  usual  degree  of  aciivitv.  The  year  elapsing 
between  the  autumn  of  1832  and  that  of  1833,  was  a  year  of 
great  prosperity.  In  the  activity  of  commerce,  it  is  possible  enough 
that  some  degree  of  overtrading  had  taken  place ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  great  excess  had  been  committed  in  that 
particular.  In  general,  the  state  of  things  was  sound,  as  well  as 
prosperous.  The  commerce  of  the  country  had  reached,  I  think, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  former  year;  the  amount  of  exports 
for  1833  being,  according  to  the  treasury  estimate,  no  less  than 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  nine  millions.  The  internal  and  coasting  trade  was 
in  a  still  more  flourishing  condition.  This  branch  of  the  national 
industry  has  grown  into  the  very  highest  importance,  affording  a 
vast  field  for  active  usefulness,  enriching  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  its  mutual  exchanges  of  commodities,  and  furnishing  profitable 
employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  people.  It  was  carried  on 
last  year,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  great  vigor ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  gave  it  facilities  such  as  never 
existed  elsewhere  over  so  broad  an  extent.  The  money  circulation 
was  free,  and  the  banks  in  good  credit.  They  were,  doubtless, 
somewhat  too  economical  in  the  use  of  specie,  and  sustained 
their  credit  on  a  basis  not  sufficiendy  broad  to  be  quite  secure. 
But  no  great  degree  of  danger  to  the  circulation  was  felt,  or  gen- 
erally feared. 

Such  was  our  condition  in  September  last ;  and  the  change  which 
has  since  taken  place  must  strike  all  minds.  How  do  we  stand 
now,  in  respect  to  these  ereat  interests  ?  Let  us  look  to  our  com- 
merce, the  main  source  of  our  revenue,  as  well  as  a  source  of  wealth, 
and  let  us  see  how  that  is  affected,  or  likely  to  be  affected,  by  recent 
occurrences.  I  have  stated  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
for  the  last  year  ;  those  for  the  present  cannot,  of  course,  be  yet 
estimated  with  accuracy ;  but  we  are  not  without  some  means  of 
forming  opinions  upon  this  interesting  point.  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  falling  off  in  the  imports,  and  consequently  a 
falling  off  in  the  i*evenue.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  myself 
mistaken  in  this  opinion ;  but  it  appears  to  me  there  is  much  reason 
to  entertain  \u     As  one  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  have  felt 
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It  my  duty,  of  course,  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  to 
form  some  opinion,  if  I  could,  of  what  may  be  its  future  condition. 
Its  present  state,  as  we  learn  from  the  Secretary's  report,  with  his 
estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year,  is  substan* 
tially  as  fellows : 

Eflftimated  balance  in  the  treasury,  January  1, 1834,    .    .     $7,983,790 
But  from  duB  deduct  the  amount  of  appropriatione  already 
made,  and  which  remain  unsatisfied,  which  amount,  the 
Secretary  supposes,  may  yet  be  required  for  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  appropriated, 5,190,287 

Balance  remaining  in  the  treasury,  unappropriated,     .    .     $3,793^503 

Estimated  amount  of  receipts  for  1834: 

Customs, (15,000,000 

Land, 3,000,000 

Bank  dividends  and  miscellaneous,    .    .  500,000 

18,500,000 

Total  of  means  for  the  use  of  1834, .    $21^3,503 

Estimated  expenditures  for  1834, 23,501,994 

This  statement  would  seem  to  exhibit  a  deficit  of  ihore  than  two 
millions;  and  this  would  doubtless  be  the  result,  should  the  appro- 
priations of  the  year  all  be  called  for  within  the  year ;  but  expe- 
rience shows  th^t  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  What  amount  of 
appropriations  may  remain  uncalled  for,  however,  is  necessarily 
uncertain. 

Among  the  expenditures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  included  the 
sum  of  five  millions,  within  a  fraction,  for  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  public  debt,  which  becomes  "  nitnbursable  at  the 
commencement  of  next  year." 

The  Secretary  supposes,  even  without  making  any  allowance 
for  the  efifect  of  recent  measures,  that  the  receipts  for  1835  will  be 
still  less  than  those  for  1834 ;  and  that,  unless  the  revenue  should 
be  more  productive  than  is  anticipated,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  two 
years  from  this  time,  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  impose  duties  on 
articles  which  are  now  free,  in  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government 

If  such  were  the  prospects  of  the  country  in  regard  to  revenue, 
before  the  late  measures  had  so  much  disturbed  its  commerce,  it 
cannot  but  be  expected  that,  under  the  influence  of  that  cause, 
there  may  be  a  very  considerable  deficiency,  especially  should  the 
cause  continue.  , 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  importations 
of  the  year  may  fall  short  of  pre^ous  importations,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  things ;  but  I  know  an  opinion  is  enter- 
tained among  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment,  that  there  may  be  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the 
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customs  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  amount  anticipated. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  which  there  is  certainly  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  Congress  may  be  called  on,  much  earlier  than  within 
twoyears,  to  furnish  additional  means  of  revenue. 

The  diminution  will  be  mainly  felt  in  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
it  being  generally  understood  that  orders  for  (all  importations  have 
been  countermanded  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  not  thought  improb- 
able, that  the  receipts  of  the  year  from  customs,  estimated  at  fifteen 
millions,  will  fall  down  to  twelve.  This,  should  it  happen,  would 
no  otherwise  disturb  the  intended  course  of  things,  than  as  it  would 
postpone  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  public  debt ;  but  this 
effect  it  is  not  unlikely  to  produce.  On  such  subjects,  however, 
no  very  sure  anticipations  can  be  founded,  and  therefore  I  speak 
with  no  positiveness.  But  it  is  my  expectation  that  the  receipts  of 
the  year  will  fall  below  the  estimate,  and  probably  to  the  extent  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  that  this  effect  will  be  produced  by  no  other 
cause  tiian  the  deranged  state  of  things,  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  the  public  moiiieys. 

If  such  be  the  consequences  of  the  measure  on  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  on  the  revenue,  its  effect  on  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country  is  a  tliousand  times  more  disastrous.  Here  it  produces 
not  only  diminution,  but  stagnation ;  and  such  a  stagnation  as  has 
caused  a  cessation  of  production.  The  industr^f  the  country  is 
arrested,  and  its  useful  labor  suspended.  Great  activity  prevailed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  under  a  sanguine  expectation  that 
the  law  of  the  last  session  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  ensure  success 
to  that  great  interest.  But  this  new  measure  has  struck  that  in- 
terest with  a  sudden  and  deadly  blow.  It  is  now  but  little  more 
than  twelve  months  since  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  com- 
munity was  deeply  alarmed  by  the  pendency  of  a  measure  in  the 
other  House,  known  usually  as  Mr.  Verplanck*s  bill.  Throughout 
tlie  Middle  and  the  Northern  States,  and  wherever  that  interest 
existed,  the  apprehension  of  change  in  the  policv  of  the  country 
diminished  the  value  of  property,  embarrassed  all  calculations  for 
the  future,  and  disturbed  and  deranged  the  course  of  private  occu- 
pation and  industry.  But  how  small  was  all  that  evil,  compared 
with  the  effects  produced  by  the  Secretary,  when  he  interfered 
with  the  public  revenues ! 

I  will  not  go  over  the  long  list  of  cases,  in  which  prosperous 
manufacturing  establishments  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue 
their  operations,  under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  I  will  only  advert 
to  an  instance  or  two,  taken,  without  selection,  from  papers  and 
letters  before  me.  Let  Paterson,  in  New  Jersey,  be  one  of  these 
instances ;  the  ^  state  of  which  interesting  and  afflicted  town  has 
been,  indeed,  repeatedly  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  members 
from  that  State.    The  population  of  Paterson,  I  believe,  is  about 
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ten  thousand ;  and  it  is  known  to  be  a  population  almost  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  manufactures.  In  September  last,  43,500  spin- 
dles were  in  operation  in  it.  Of  these,  24,500  have  stopped,  and 
5,000  others  are  expected  to  ^op  as  soon  as  stock  on  hand  is 
worked  up.  t  am  informed  that  the  manufacturjsrs  at  Paterson 
cannot  prevail  on  their  consignees  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
to  come  under  responsibilities  for  them,  even  to  the  amount  of 
one  third  the  costot  producing  the  article.  The  means,  therefore, 
of  ptiying  labor,  and  purchasing  new  stock,  are  completely  cut  off. 

We  may  see  another  instance,  sufficiently  appalling,  in  the 
manufactories  in  New  Hampshire.  I  understand  a  cotton  mill  at 
Dover,  of  six  thousand  spindles,  has  ceased  operation,  and  another 
was  to  cease  the  15th  of  this  month ;  a  mill  with  four  thousand 
spindles,  at  Newmarket,  and  another  at  Nashua,  of  five  thousand, 
have  ceased  also ;  and  a  large  woollen  mill,  at  a  place  called  the 
Great  Falls,  employing  two  or  three  hundred  hands,  has  stopped 
with  the  rest  These,  Sir,  are  instances  of  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
periment upon  our  manufacturing  interests.  Accounts  similar  to 
these  have  reached  us  from  New  York,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania.  I  need  not  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  these  accounts.  Their  general  character  is  like  that  of 
tliose  which  I  mentioned  from  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  often  inquired,  how  this  enormous  amount  of  evil  could 
spring  from  a  cause  so  apparently  inadequate  to  produce  it  ?  Can 
it  be  possible,  it  is  asked,  that  the  Secretarv  has  brought  abent  all 
this  distress,  simply  by  removing  a  few  millions  of  dollars  from  one 
bank  into  other  banks  ?  Sir,  nothing  is  more  true,  and  nothing  more 
easily  accounted  for. 

Every  commercial  country  has  one  great  representative,  con- 
stantly passing  and  acting  between  all  its  citizens.  This  universal 
;representative  is  money,  or  credit,  m  some  form,  as  its  substitute. 
Without  this  agency  nothing  can  be  bought,  and  nothing  can  be 
sold :  capital  has  no  income,  and  labor  no  reward.  It  is  no  more 
.possible  to  maintain  the  ordinary  business  and  intercourse  between 
joian  and  man  without  money  and  credit,  than  to  maintain  an  inter- 
course between  nations,  without  ministers  or  public  agents,  or  to 
maintain  punctual  correspondence  by  letter  without  the  mail. 
And  all  the  distress  which  the  country  now  suffers  arises  solely 
from  acts  which  have  deranged  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
the  credit  of  the  commercial  community.  The  country  is  as  rich, 
.in  its  general  appearance,  as  it  was  before  the  experiment  was 
begun ;  that  is  to  say,  men  have  the  same  houses,  lands,  ships,  and 
merchandise.  But  the  value  of  these  has  fallen ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  they  have  lost  the  power  of  being  exchanged  ; 
and  they  have  lost  this  power  because  of  the  embarrassment  which 
has  befallen  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 
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Six  months  ago,  a  state  of  things  existed  highly  prosperous  and 
advantageous  to  the  country,  but  liable  to  be  injuriously  ai&cted  by 
precisely  such  a  cause  as  has  now  been  put  into  operation  upon  \U 
feusiness  was  active,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Commercial 
credit  was  expanded,  and  the  circulation  of  money  was  large. 
Tlws  circulation,  being  of  paper,  of  course  rested  on  credit ;  and 
this  credit  was  founded  on  banking  capital,  and  bank  deposits. 
The  public  revenues,  from  the  time  of  their  collection  to  the  time 
of  their  disbursement,  were  in  the  Bank  and  its  Branches,  and, 
like  other  deposits,  contributed  to  the  means  of  discount.  Between 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  banks,  there  was  a 
degree  of  watchfulness,  perhaps  of  rivalry ;  but  there  was  no 
enmity,  no  hostility.  All  moved  in  their  own  proper  spheres, 
harmoniously  and  in  order. 

The  Secretarv  disturbed  this  state  of  peace.  He  broke  up  all 
the  harmony  of  the  system.  By  suddenly  'withdrawing  all  the 
public  mone;^s  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  forced  that 
Bank  to  an  immediate  correspondent  curtailment  of  its  loans  and 
discounts.  It  was  obliged  to  strengthen  itself;  and  the  State 
Banks,  taking  the  alarm,  were  obliged  to  strengthen  themselves  also 
by  similar  measures ;  so  that  the  amount  of  credit  actually  exist- 
ing, and  on  which  men  were  doing  business,  was  suddenly  greatly 
diminished.  Bank  accommodations  were  withdrawn ;  men  could 
no  longer  fulfil  their  engagements  by  the  customary  means ;  prop- 
erty fell  in  value ;  thousands  failed ;  many  thousands  more  main- 
tained their  individual  credit  by  enormous  sacrifices ;  and  all,  being 
alarmed  for  the  future,  as  well  as  distressed  for  the  present,  forbore 
from  new  transactions  and  new  engagements.  Findin^enough  to  do 
to  stand  still,  they  do  not  attempt  to  go  forward.  This  deprives 
tlie  industrious  and  laboring  classes  of  their  occupations,  and  brings 
want  and  misery  to  their  doors.  This,  Sir,  is  a  short  recital  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  is  the  history  of  the  first  six  months  of  the 
"  experiment." 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  measures  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  said  to' be  avowed  by  those  who  approve  and 
support  them,  threaten  a  wild  and  ruthless  attack  on  the  coromer* 
cia!  credit  of  the  country,  on  that  most  delicate  and  at  the  same 
time  most  important  agent  in  producing  general  prosperity.  Com- 
mercial credit  is  the  creation  of  modern  times,  and  belongs,  in  its 
highest  perfection,  only  to  the  most  enlightened  and  best-governed 
nations.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  cofnmerce,  article  is  exchanged 
for  article,  without  the  use  of  money  or  credit.  This  is  simple 
barter.  But,  in  its  progress,  a  symbol  of  property,  a  common 
measure  of  value,  is  introduced,  to  facilitate  the  exchanges  of 
property ;  and  this  may  be  iron,  or  any  other  article  fixed  by  law 
or  by  consent,  but  has  generally  been  gold  and  sQven     This,  cer* 
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tainly,  is  a  great  advance  beyond  simple  baiter,  but  no  greater  than 
has  been  gained,  in  modern  times,  by  proceeding  from  the  mere 
use  of  money  to  the  use  of  credit.  Credit  is  tiie  vital  air  of  the 
system  of  modem  commerce.  It  has  done  more,  a  thousand  times, 
to  enrich  nations,  than  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world.  It  has  ex- 
cited labor,  stimulated  manufactures,  pushed  commerce  over  every 
sea,  and  brought  every  nation,  every  kingdom,  and  every  small 
tribe,  among  the  races  of  men,  to  be  known  to  all  the  rest.  It  has 
raised  armies,  equipped  navies,  and,  triumphing  over  the  gross 
power  of  mere  numbers,  it  has  established  national  superiority  on 
the  foundation  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  well-directed  industry. 
Credit  is  to  money  what  money  is  to  articles  of  merchandise.  As 
hard  money  represents  property,  so  ci'edit  represents  hard  money ; 
and  it  is  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  money  so  completely, 
that  there  are  writers  of  distinction,  especially  of  the  Scotch  school, 
who  insist  that  no  hard  money  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
commerce.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  do^iot  think  any  Gov- 
ernment can  maintain  an  exclusive  paper  system,  without  running 
to  excess,  and  thereby  causing  depreciation. 

I  hold  the  immediate  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  specie  to 
be  an  indispensable  security  to  their  retaining  their  value;  but, 
consistently  with  this  security,  and,  indeed,  founded  upon  it,  credit 
becomes  the  great  agent  of  exchange.  It  is  allowed  that  it  in- 
creases consumption,  by  antic^ipating  products ;  and  that  it  supplies 
present  wants  out  of  lliture  means.  And  as  it  circulates  commod- 
ities without  the  actual  use  of  gold  and  silver,  it  not  only  saves 
much  by  doing  away  with  the  constant  transportation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  place  to  place,  but  accomplishes  exchanges  with 
a  degree  of  despatch  and  punctuality  not  otherwise  to  be  attained. 
All  bills  of  exchange,  alt  notes  mnning  upon  time,  as  well  as  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  banks,  belong  to  the  system  of  commercial 
credit.  Tbey  are  parts  of  one  great  whole.  And,  Sir,  unless  we 
are  to  reject  the  lights  of  experience,  and  to  repudiate  the  benefits 
which  other  nations  enjoy,  and  which  we  ourselves  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  we  should  protect  this  system  with  unceasing  watchful- 
ness, taking  care,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  it  full  and  fair  play,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  guard  it  against  dangerous  excess.  We  shall  show 
ourselves  unskilful  and  unfaithful  statesmen,  if  we  do  not  keep  clear 
of  extremes  on  both  sides. 

It  is  very  true  that  commercial  credit,  and  the  system  of  banking, 

as  a  part  of  it,  does  furnish  a  substitute  for  capital.     It  is  very  true 

that  this  system  enables  men  to  do  business,  to  some  extent,  on 

borrowed  capital ;  and  those  who  wish  to  destroy  all   such,  act 

.  wisely  to  that  end  by  decrying  it. 

This  commercial  credit.  Sir,  depends  on  wise  laws,  steadily  ad-~ 
ministered.     Indeed,  the  best-governed  countries  are  always  the 
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richest.  With  good  political  systems,  natural  disadvantages,  com- 
petition, and  the  world,  may  all  be  defied.  Without  such  systems, 
climate,  soil,  position,  and  every  thing  else,  may  favor  the  prog« 
ress  of  wealth,  and  yet  nations  be  poor.  What  but  bad  laws  and 
bad  government  has  retarded  the  progress  of  commerce,  credit,  and 
wealth,  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  part  of  Europe 
distinguished  for  its  natural  advantages,  and  especially  suited,  by  its 
position,  £>r  an  extensive  commerce,  with  the  sea  on  three  sides  of 
It,  and  as  many  good  harbors  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  The 
whole  history  of  commerce  shows  that  it  flourishes  or  fades,  just  in 
proportion  as  property,  credit,  and  the  fruits  of  labor,  are  protected  by 
free  and  just  political  systems.  Credit  cannot  exist  under  arbitrary 
and  rapacious  governments,  and  commerce  cannot  exist  without 
credit.  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  anjl  Algiers,  are  countries,  above  all 
others,  in  which  bard  money  is  mdispensable ;  because,  under  such 
eovemments,  nothing  is  valuable  which  cannot  be  secreted  and 
boarded.  And  as  government  rises,  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
and  liberty,  from  these  barbarous  despotisms,  to  the  highest  rank 
of  free  states,  its  progress  is  marked,  at  every  step,  by  a  higher 
degree  of  security  and  of  credit.  And  this  undeniable  truth  should 
make  well-informed  men  ashamed  to  cry  out  against  banks  and 
banking,  as  being  aristocratical,  oppressive  to  the  poor,  or  partaking 
of  the  character  of  dangerous  monopoly.  Banks  are  a  part  of  the 
great  system  of  commercial  credit,  and  have  done  much,  under  the 
influence  of  good  government,  to  aid  and  elevate  that  credit 
What  is  their  history  ?  Where  do  we  first  find  them  ?  Do  tliey 
make  their  first  appearance  in  despotic  governments,  and  show 
themselves  as  inventions  of  power  to  oppress  tlie  people?  The 
first  bank  was  that  of  Venice ;  the  second  that  of  Genoa.  From 
the  example  of  these  republics,  they  were  next  established  in 
Holland,  and  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh.  England  followed  these 
examples,  but  not  until  she  had  been  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Stuarts,  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  It  was  William  the 
Deliverer,  and  not  William  the  Conqueror,'  that  established  the 
Bank  of  England.  Who  supposes  that  a  Bank  of  England  could 
have  existed  in  the  times  of  Em  pson  and  Dudley?  Who  supposes 
that  it  could  have  lived  under  those  ministers  of  Charies  II.  who 
shut  up  the  exchequer ;  or  that  its  vaults  could  have  been  secure 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  brother  and  successor  of  tliat 
monarch  ? 

The  history  of  banks  belongs  to  the  history  of  commerce  and 
the  general  history  of  liberty.  It  belongs  to  the  history  of  those 
causes  which,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  raised  the  middle  and 
lower  orders  of  society  to  a  state  of  intelligence  and  property,  u 
spite  of  the  iron  sway  of  the  feudal  system.  In  what  instance 
have  they  endangered  liberty,  or  overcome  the  laws  ?    Their  very 
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existence,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  the  security  and  the  rule 
both  of  liberty  and  law.  Why,  Sir,  have  we  not  been  taught,  in 
our  earliest  reading,  that,  to  the  birth  of  a  commercial  spirit,  to 
associations  for  trade,  to  the  guilds  and  companies  formed  in  the 
towns,  we  are  to  look  for  the  first  appearance  of  liberty,  from  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  first  faint  blush  of  that  morn- 
ing, which  has  grown  brighter  and  brighter  till  the  perfect  day  has 
come  ?  And  it  is  iust  as  reasonable  to  say  that  bills  of  exchange 
are  dangerous  to  liberty,  that  promissory  notes  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  that  the  power  of  regulating  the  coin  is  dangerous  to  liberty, 
as  that  credit,  and  banking,  as  a  part  of  credit,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty. 

Sir,  I  hardly  know  a  writer  on  these  subjects  who  has  not  se- 
lected the  United  States  as  an  eminent  and  striking  instance,  to 
show  the  advantages  of  well-established  credit,  and  the  benefit  of 
its  expansion,  to  a  degree  not  incompatible  with  safety,  by  a  paper 
circulation.  Or,  if  they  do  not  mention  the  United  States,  they 
describe  just  such  a  country ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  and  fast-growing 
country.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  success  has  been 
great.  With  some  breaks  and  intervals,  our  progress  has  been 
rapid,  because  our  system  has  been  good.  We  have  preserved 
and  fostered  credit,  till  all  have  become  interested  in  its  further 
continuance  and  preservation.  It  has  run  deep  and  wide  into  our 
whole  system  of  social  life.  Every  man  feels  the  vibration,  when 
a  blow  is  struck  upon  it  And  this  is  the  reason  why  nobody  has 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  Secretary's  recent  measure.  While 
credit  ts  delicate,  sensitive,  easily  wounded,  and  more  easily  alarmed, 
it  is  also  infinitely  ramified,  diver^fied,  extending  every  where,  and 
touching  every  thing. 

There  never  was  a  moment  in  which  so  many  individuals  felt 
their  own  private  interest  to  be  directly  affected  by  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  to  be  done.  There  never  was  a  moment,  there- 
fore, in  which  so  many  straining  eyes  were  turned  towards  Con- 
gress. It  is  felt,  by  every  one,  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  acts 
of  the  Government  come  directly  home  to  him,  and  produce  either 
good  or  evil,  every  hour,  upon  his  personal  and  private  condition. 
And  how  is  the  public  expectation  met  ?  How  is  this  intense,  this 
agonized  expectation  answered  ?  I  am  grieved  to  say,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  it  is  answered  by  declamation  against  the  Bank,  as  a  mon- 
ster, by  loud  cries  against  moneyed  aristocracy,  by  pretended  zeal 
for  a  hard-money  system,  and  by  professions  of  favor  and  regard 
to  the  poor. 

The  poor !  We  are  waging  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
We  slay  that  monster,  the  Bank,  that  we  may  defeat  the  unjust 
purposes  of  the  rich,  and  elevate  and  protect  the  poor !  And  what 
is  the  effect  of  all  this  ?     What  happens  to  the  poor,  and  all  the 
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middling  classes,  in  consequence  of  this  war&re  ?  Where  are  they  ? 
Are  they  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  employed,  independent, 
happy,  and  grateful  ?  They  are  all  at  the  feet  of  the  capitalists ; 
they  are  in  the  jaws  of  usury.  If  there  be  hearts  of  stone  in 
huoian  bosoms,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  such 
hearts  in  their  breasts.  Look  to  the  rates  of  interest,  mounting  to 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  per  cent  Sir,  this  measure  of  Government  has 
transterred  millions  upon  millions  of  hard-earned  property,  in  the 
form  of  extra  interest,  trom  the  industiious  classes,  to  the  capitalislSi 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  And  this  is  called  putting  down  a  mon- 
eyed aristocracy  1  Sir,  there  are  thousands  of  families  who  have 
diminished,  not  their  luxuries,  not  their  amusements,  but  their 
meat  and  their  bread,  that  they  might  be  able  to  save  their  credit, 
by  paying  enormous  interest.  And  there  are  other  thousands,  who, 
having  lost  their  employmient,  have  lost  every  thing,  and  who  yet 
bear,  amidst  the  bitterness  of  their  anguish,  that  the  great  motive 
of  Government  is  kindness  to  the  poor ! 

It  is  difficult.  Sir,  to  restrain  one's  indignation,  when,  to  so  much 
keen  distress,  there  is  added  so  much  which  has  the  appearance 
of  mere  mockery.  Sir,  let  the  system  of  the  Administration  go  on, 
and  we  sliall  soon  not  know  our  countiy.  We  shall  see  a  new 
America.  On  the  map,  where  these  United  States  have  stood,  we 
shall  behold  a  country  that  will  be  strange  to  us.  We  shall  see  a 
class  of  idle  rich,  and  a  class  of  idle  poor ;  the  former  a  handful, 
the  latter  a  host.  Wa  shall  no  longer  behold  a  community  of  men, 
with  spirits  all  active  and  stirring,  contributing,  all  of  them,  to  the 
public  welfare,  while  they  partake  in  it,  pushing  on  their  fortunes, 
and  bettering  their  own  condition,  and  helping  to  swell,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cup  of  the  general  prosperity  to  overflowing.  We  shall 
see  no  more  of  that  credit  which  reaches  out  its  hand  to  honest 
enterprise ;  of  that  certainty  of  reward,  which  cheers  on  labor  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  its  smews ;  of  that  personal  and  individual 
independence,  which  enables  every  man  to  say  that  no  man  is  his 
master.  Sir,  I  will  not  look  on  the  pkture.  I  will  not  imagine 
what  spectacle  shall  be  exhibited,  when  this  country  not  only  halts 
in  her  onward  march,  but  recedes ;  when  she  tracks  back  in  the 
long  and  rapid  strides  of  her  forward  movement ;  when  she  sets 
herself  to  undo  all  that  she  has  done ;  when  she  renounces  the 
good  she  has  attained ;  when  she  obstructs  credit,  destroys  enter- 
prise, arrests  commerce,  and  smothers  manufactures. 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  respect  the  intelli- 
gence, and  at  the  same  time  the  motives,  of  those,  who  alarm  the 
Kople  with  the  cry  of  danger  to  their  liberties  from  the  Bank. 
:>  they  see  the  same  danger  from  other  banks  ?  I  think  not. 
With  them,  bank  capital  and  banlc  credit  is  dangerous  or  harmless, 
according  to  circumstances.    It  is  a  lu)n,  whose  conduct  and  char- 
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acter  appear  to  depend  on  bis  keeper.  Under  the  control  of  this 
Government,  it  is  fearful  and  dangerous ;  but  under  State  authority, 
it  ^^ roars  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove;  it  roars  as  it  were  way 
nightingale." 

Both  the  members  from  New  York  have  labored  to  persuade  us 
that  the  public  liberties  of  this  whole  country  are  in  imminent 
danger  from  a  bank  with  thirty-five  millions.  And  yet.  Sir,  they 
feel  no  fears  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  their  own  State,  with 
a  banking  capital  of  twentv*three  millions,  and  a  proposed  addition 
of  ten  millions,  all  lodged  in  banks  associated  under  the  Safety 
Fund  system,  and  all  under  the  supervision  of  a  political  board, 
appointed  by  the  Government.  In  all  this  they  see  no  danger  to 
liberty;  but  their  anxiety  is  intense,  lest  a  bank  of  thirty-five 
millions  should  enslave  all  the  people  of  the  twenty-four  States! 

Again,  Sir,  from  the  time  of  toe  veto  message  to  the  present 
moment,  the  country  has  been  assailed  with  the  cry  of  danger, 
from  the  small  portion  of  foreign  capital  which  is  in  the  stock  of  the 
Bank.  Republicanism,  it  is  said,  cannot  exist  in  a  country  where 
there  is  a  baok  with  dukes  and  marquisses,  aiM)  lords,  among  its 
stockholders.  And  yet,  Sir,  have  we  not  seen  the  Executive 
approving  of  an  enormous  loan  by  the  cities  of  this  Dbtrict  fi'om 
Dutch  capitalists,  and  sanctioning  a  law  binding. down  all  their 
citizens,  and  all  their  property,  to  pay  the  interest  of  this  foreign 
debt,  by  provisions  vastlv  more  strbt  and  severe  than  those  which 
compel  the.  payment  of  taxes  to  their  own  Government?  And  is 
not  Pennsylvania  now  deliberating  whether  she  will  not  send  an 
agent  to  Europe  to  borrow  money  to  meet  that  very  exigency 
which  the  present  state  of  thing?  creates  ?  And  is  not  the  new  bank, 
too,  proposed  to  be  established  in  New  York,  to  be  created  on 
foreign  capital  ? 

Sir,  are  arguments  of  this  nature  altogether  creditable  to  the 
country?  Do  they  exhibit  us  in  a  respectable  light  abroad? 
Do  intelligent  observers,  ebewhere,  behold  our  public  men 
addressing  themselves  to  the  people  in  fair  discussion  on  the  real 
merits  of  public  questions;  or  may  they  not  think,  rather,  that 
they  see  them  attempting  to  carry  favorite  measures  of  party,  by 
fiilse  cries  of  danger  to  lioerty  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  banks,  every  where,  and  especially  with  us, 
are  made  for  the  borrowers.  They  are  made  for  the  good  of  the 
many,  and  not  the  good  of  the  few.  Even  their  ownership,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  moderate  property. 
I  have  read  a  very  able  speech,  by  Mr.  Gushing,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  taken  pains 
to  examine  the  list  of  stockholder^,  in  several  banks  in  his  neigh- 
boriiood,  and  he  finds  a  majority  of  the  stock  (I  think  more  than 
two  thirds)  in  the  hands  of  charitable  societies,  guardians,  widows. 
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and  traders  with  small  capital.  And,  Sir,  at  this  moment,  the 
stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  have  infinitely  less 
interest  in  the  questions  which  we  are  discussing,  as  stockholders, 
than  they  have  as  citizens  of  the  country.  The  stock  is  coo« 
stantly  in  the  market,  and  daily  changing  hands ;  and  any  one 
who  wishes  for  it  may  always  buy  it  It  is  not  permanently 
vested  in  any  hands ;  and  this  of  itself  shows  that  the  corporation 
is,  in  its  nature,  incapable  of  prosecuting  any  purpose  hostile  to 
the  public  liberties.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  it  time,  high  time,  that 
there  should  be  a  pause  in  this  outcry  against  the  Bank,  as  dan- 
gerous from  its  political  power,  or  as  favoring  wealth  in  its  masses 
rather  than  in  its  distribution.  Sir,  prejudice,  excited  against  the 
Bank  is  a  much  more  powerful  engine  for  political  purposes  than 
the  Bank  itself.  It  is  more  than  a  match  for  ten  banks.  Not 
Ions  ago,  a  member,  not  now  with  us,  declared  on  tliis  floor,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  political  struggles,  some  years  ago,  he  feh 
sure  of  triumph,  the  moment  an  impression  was  made  that  the 
Bank  had  taken  part  against  him ;  and  that,  if  he  were  again  to  be 
a  candidate,  he  should  wish  for  no  surer  pledge  of  success.  His 
own  experience,  thus  candidly  stated,  seems  not  to  have  been  lost 
on  others.  I  full  well  know,  Sir,  the  power  of  such  prejudices. 
I  know  how  easily  they  may  be  excited,  and  how  potent  is  their 
agency.  Efibrts  to  excite  them,  and  calculations  on  their  efficacy, 
when  excited,  have  sometimes  succeeded,  and  must  be  expected 
sometimes  to  succeed,  in  popular  governments.  They  are  among 
the  means  by  which  little  men  occasionally  become  great.  But 
they  are  not  among  the  means  by  which  lasting  character  is  to  be 
attained,  any  more  than  they  are  among  the  means  by  which 
substantial  and  important  public  service  is  to  be  rendered  to  the 
country. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  the  state  of  opinion  existing, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  to  the  remedy  proper  for  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  things. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons,  holding  oh  this  subject  dif- 
ferent opinions — 

1.  Those  who  believe  a  bank  to  be  Constitutional  and  necessary, 
and,  seeing  no  danger  from  the  present  institution,  would  prefer, 
if  they  could  follow  their  own  choice,  to  recharter  the  Bank,  for 
the  usual  period,  with  the  usual  powers;  modified,  however, 
in  any  manner  that  the  experience  of  the  past  may  suggest. 

2.  There  are  those  who  think  a  bank  useful,  but  who  do  not 
believe  Congress  has  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank,  under  any 
form. 

3.  There  are  those  who^  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
a  bank,  and  are  in  favor  of  some  bank,  but  oppose  the  continuance 
of  the  present. 
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It  IS  obvious^  Sir,  that,  if  any  relief  come  to  the  country,  it  naust 
proceed  from  some  degree  of  union  between  these  classes,  or  some 
of  them. 

And  the  quesuon  is,  Is  there  any  common  ground  on  which 
these  can  meet?  Is  there  any  expedient  which  they  will  consent 
to  lay  hold  on  to  save  the  country  ?  Or  will  they  leave  it  a  prey 
to  their  di&rences  of  opinion  ? 

Now,  Sir,  among  those  who  oppose  those  measures  of  Govern- 
ment which  have  brought  the  present  distress  on  the  country,  a 
great  majority  would  prefer  a  continuance  of  the  tcharter  of  the 

(resent  Bank  for  the  usual  term.  This  would  be  their  wish,  and 
am  one  of  them.  We  passed  a  bill  for  such  a  recharter,  through 
both  Houses,  two  years  ago,  but  it  was  negatived  by  the  Presi- 
dent I  would  prefer'  a  bank  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  duration ; 
either  this  or  a  new  one ;  for  I  do  not  act  fix>m  a  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  stockholders  m  the  present  Bank, 
although  I  would  not  coi)sent  to  do  them  any  injustice. 

But,  Sir,  I  see  no  chance  of  renewing  this  charter,  at  present, 
for  a  long  period.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  minds-  of  members 
of  Congress  are  in  a  state  to  render  thb  hopeless.  I  give  up, 
therefore,  m^  own  preference;  I  sacrifice  my  opinions  to  that 
necessity  which  I  feel  to  be  imposed  upon  me  by  the  condition 
of  the  country.  I  go  for  relief,  for  efficient  reh'ef,  and  for  imme- 
diate relief.  I  feel  this  to  be  demanded  of  me,  by  every  dictate 
of  duty  and  patriotism,  and  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  country.  I 
obey  that  voice,  and  cheerfully  yield  every  thing  to  the  aocom- 

Elisnment  of  the  object  When  I  ask  others  to  make  sacrifices,  I 
egin  with  making  them  myself. 

Preferring  a  permanent  measure,  I  yet  agree  to  a  temporary 
measure.  Desirous  of  settling  the  question  tor  a  length  of  years,, 
I  yet  consent  to  leave  it  open,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  present 
relief  and  security ;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  generally  concurred  in  opinion,  to  concur  in  a  temporary 
measure.  If  we  cannot  do  all  we  would,  let  us  do  what  we  can. 
Let  tu  make  a  proposition  which  no  reasonable  man^  who  really 
desires  to  relieve  the  country t  can  object  to.  That  is  my  object, 
and  with  that  single  object  have  I  prepared  this  bill. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  will  say  a  word  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
Constitutional  scruples  about  all  banks.  They  find  a  Bank 
actually  existing.  They,  find  that  this  Bank,  or  another  like  it, 
has  existed  through  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  period 
of  our  Government  They  find  Congress  to  have  asserted  the 
Constitutional  power  to  establish  a  bank,  over  and  over  again ; 
they  find  all  the  judicial  tribunals  to  have  sanctioned  the  power, 
and  four  fifths  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  as  great  a  proportion 
of  the  people,  to  have  confirmed  it.     Now,  Sir,  as  sensible  and 
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candid  men,  they  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  clear  ease  against  the 
power.  They  must  admit  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  the 
power  to  exist.  The  most  they  can  say  is,  that  the  Bank  stands 
on  a  doubtful  authority.  Now,  suppose  that  to  be  true.  Let  it 
be  admitted  that  the  Bank  stands  on  a  doubtful  title.  Does  it 
follow  that  they  must  suddenly  destroy  it  ?  Will  not  they  give  it 
time  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  without  pitnlucing  excessive  injury  to 
the  people?  Shall  it  be  brought  to  a  sudden  termination,  at 
whatever  cost,  at  whatever  ruin  to  the  public  happiness  ? 

Besides,  Sir,  if  the  Bank  be  unconstitutionaly  whai  is  thai 
state  of  things  into  which  the  country  must  fatty  when  the  Bank 
charter  expires  9  Can  any  thing  be  more  unconstitutional  than 
that  state  pf  things  ? 

Again,  Sir,  I  must  say,  that  some  of  those  States,  now  most 
opposed  to  the  Bank  on  Constitutional  ground,  helped  to  make  it 
Lcx)k  to  New  York ;  look  even  to  Virginia :  these  States  had 
much  more  hand  in  creating  this  Bank  than  Massachusetts.  In 
1816,  there  was  no  majority  m  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  of  the 
members  from  Virginia  opposed  to  the  Bank  on  Constitutional 
grounds.  Virginia  actually  gave  much  more  support  to  it  than 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Virginia  President  approved  the  bill.  May 
not  a  degree  of  forbearance,  then,  be  justly  expected,  even  though 
the  opinion  should  now  be,  that  the  Bank  stands  on  a  doubtfiil 
right  ?  Sir,  it  is  enough  to  state  these  suggestions,  without  arguing 
them  at  length,  to  candid  and  honorable  nien. 

I  do  not,  on  this  occasion,  argue  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  a  bank,  but  I  cannot  but  recur  to  the  strong 
view  presented  of  the  question  the  other  day  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Vermont  near  me  [Mr.  Prentiss].  Congress, 
said  he,  having,  by  express  grant,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  several  States,  if  money,  if  currency,  silver  or  paper, 
be  a  thing  essential  to  commerce,  how  can  they  regulate  the  com- 
merce without  regulating  the  currency  of  the  countiy  ?  And  if 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  allow  the  States  to 
create  banks,  with  power  to  issue  paper,  and  Congress  still  may 
not  control  or  regulate  that  paper,  either  by  a  bank  of  its  own,  or 
any  other  just  means,  how  can  it  be  said  that  Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  ?  These  are  questions, 
Sir,  which  I  cannot  answer. 

In  the  next  place,  Sir,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  those  who  are 
for  a  new  bank. 

Sir,  gentlemen  may  well  be  for  a  new  bank  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  for  that  and  for  nothing  else,  if  they  really  intend  to  relieve  the 
country.  JVb  new  bank  can  be  establishea  before  1836.  This 
we  all  know.  And  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  mean  time  ?  I  am 
not  against  a  n<aw  bank,  when  the  proper  time  comes  to  make  it, 
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if  that  Aaii  be  the  general  voice  of  tlie  country  ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  a  new  bank  now.  Those  cannot  feel  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  they  do  not  realize  the  pressui-e  of  the  times,  who  talk 
of  a  new  bank,  and  nothing  but  a  new  bank.  Let  them  bring 
forward  a  project  for  a  new  bank  whenever  they  please ;  but  let 
us,  in  the  mean  time,  not  suffer  the  present  distress  of  the  country 
to  go  on,  and  to  increase,  for  the  want  of  a  more  immediate 
measure.  I  do  not  object  to  take  the  question  of  a  new  bank 
into  consideration  at  any  time,  either  in  this  Congress  or  the  next ; 
but  I  do  otyect  to  holding  out  any  hope  to  the  country  of  immedi- 
ate relief  fixMn  such  a  aieasure,  because  we  know  it  cannot  afford 
such  relief*  We  are  in  an  emergency.  Great  interests  are  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed ;  we  need  some  phmk,  something  to 
lay  hold  on,  to  buoy  us  up,  and  keep  our  heads  above  water, 
until  more  eflbctual  and  permanent  provision  for  our  safety  can 
be  made. 

\  will  now,  Sir,  state  the  general  substance  of  the  bill,  which  I 
ask  leave  to  introduce. 

The  first  section  proposes  to  continue  the  present  Bank  for  six 
years,  but  with  this  provision,  viz.  that  so  much  of  the  present 
charter  as  gives  the  Bank  an  exclusive  right,  shall  not  be  contin- 
ued, but  that  Congress  may  make  any  other  bank,  if  it  see  fit,  to 
come  into  existence  at  any  time  after  1836. 

This  is  the.  great  feature  (tf  the  Ull.  It  continues  the  Bank  for 
a  short  period,  and  takes  away  the  exclusive  right.  Congress  is 
thus  left  at  perfect  liberty  tp  make  another  bank  whenever  it 
'chooses.  When  the  present  agitation  shall  have  subsided,  when  a 
day  of  calm  consideration  comes,  and  the  people  have  had  time 
for  deliberation,  then  Congress  may  make  a  permanent  provision, 
satisfactory  to  kself  and  to  the  country.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
reasonable  than  this?  Can  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  present 
Bank  refuse  to  give  it  time  to  wind  up  its  afiairs  without  distress 
to  the  people  ?  Can  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  a  new  bank 
refuse,  meantime,  to  allow  the  country  to  relieve  itself,  by  the  use 
of  the  present,  until  a  new  one  shall  be  established? 

Sir,  I  am  not  dealing  in  (Jausibiiities  only.  I  mean  to  leave 
the  whole  question,  between  this  Bank  and  a  new  one,  fairly  open. 
I  mean  to  give  to  neither  any  manner  of  advantage.  If  Congress 
establish  a  new  bank,  it  may  easily  go  into  operation  while  the 
present  is  gradually  retiring  from  operation,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  will  fed  no  vk)lent  shock. 

I  mean  lo  give  the  present  Bank  no  claim  to  a  renewal ;  but,  on 
Ae  contrary,  the  only  new  power  conferred  on  it  by  thb  bill  is  a 
power  to  enable  it  to  wind  up  its  concerns. 

As  to  the  time,  I  think  six  years  not  too  long.  If  we  were  now 
eertain  that  a  oew  bank  would  come  bto  existence  in  1836, 1 
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think  it  would  be  convenient,  for  all  parties,  that  this  Bank  should 
have  six  years  to  run.  The  new  bank  would  hardly  get  into  fuD 
operation  under  a  year  or  two,  and  time  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  this  Bank  gradually  to  collect  its  debts.  A  hastened 
collection  must  distress  the  people.  With  an  existing  debt  of 
J6fty-five  millions,  and  pressed  and  solicited,  on  all  sides,  still  fur- 
ther to  extend  its  loans,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country,  all  must 
see  that  the  afiairs  of  the  Bank  cannot  be  closed  without  intolera- 
ble pressure  on  the  community,  unless  time  be  given  for  that  pur- 
pose. But,  if  six  years  be  thought  too  long,  I  will  consent  to  five, 
or  to  four.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  six  years  ia  not  too  long. 

The  second  section  provides,  that  the  public  moneys,  becoming 
due  after  the  1st  of  July,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  and  its 
Branches  as  heretofore,  subject,  however,  at  any  time  after  thi$ 
act  shaU  be  accepted^  to  be  removed  by  order  of  Congress.  If 
Congress  shall  establish  a  new  bank,  they  will  of  course  remove 
the  deposits  into  it.  The  efiect  of  this  provision  will  be  to  give 
to  Congress,  at  all  times,  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them — a  full 
control  over  the  public  purse.  It  separates  that  purse  from  the 
sword,  and  reestablishes  the  just  authority  of  the  Legislature. 

Then  comes  the  section  by  which  the  Bank  is  to  pay  $200,000 
a  year,  for  each  of  the  six  years,  as  compensation  for  the  benefits 
of  this  continuance  of  its  charter.  This  provision  is  adopted  firom 
the  bill  of  1833.  For  one,  I  should  have  been  willing  that  a 
fixed  per  centage  should  have  been  paid,  instead  of  this  hmug^ 
to  be  divided  among  the  States,  according  to  numbers ;  but 
others  objected  to  this,  and  I  have  sought  to  avoid  all  new  causes 
of  diflference. 

The  next  section  authorizes  Congress  to  restrain  the  Bank 
from  issuing  notes  of  less  denomination  than  twenty  dollars,  if  it 
fihall  see  fit  so  to  do,  any  time  after  March,  1836.  This,  too,  is 
borrowed  from  the  bill  of  1832,  and  its  object  was  fuWy  discussed 
on  that  occasion.  That  object  is  to  get  nd  of  the  circulation  of 
all  notes  under  five  dollars,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  extend  the  specie 
basis  of  our  circulation.  When  the  States  shall  direct  their  owii 
banks  to  issue  no  notes  less  than  five  dollars,  then  it  is  proposed 
that  Congress  shall  direct  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
no  notes  below  twenty  dollars:  The  state  of  our  currency  wiB 
then  be,  as  I  explained  the  other  day,  that,  up  to  five  dollars,  the 
currency  will  be  silver  and  gold  ;  above  five  dollars,  it  may  be 
silver,  and  gold,  and  notes  of  State  banks ;  and  above  twenty 
dollars,  silver,  and  gold,  and  notes  of  State  banks,  and  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  This  greater  use  of  silver  and  gold, 
for  common  purposes,  and  small  payments,  I  have  thought  to  be  a 
desirable  object,  as  I  have  often  before  said. 

The  next  section  looks  to  the  winding  up  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
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Bank ;  and  it  provides  that,  at  any  time  within  the  last  three 

GUTS  of  its  contmuaDce,  its  directors  may  divide,  among  the  stock- 
ders,  any  portion  of  the  capital  which  they  may  have  with- 
drawn from  active  operation.  The  remaining  sections  are  only 
such  as  are  fonnal  and  necessary :  one  continues  the  acts  of  Con- 
fess connected  with  the  Bank,  such  as  those  providing  for  foiging 
Its  notes ;  and  the  other  rec^uires  the  acceptance  of  this  bill  by  the 
Bank,  in  order  to  give  it  vabdity  and  eShcU 

Such,  Mr.  Presidenti  are  the  provisions  of  this  biU.  They  are 
few  and  simple. 

1 .  The  Bank  is  to  be  continued  for  six  years. 

2.  The  deposits  are  to  be  restored  after  the  1st  of  July. 

3.  Congress  is  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  create  any  new  bank, 
at  any  time  after  March,  1836. 

4.  The  directors,  in  order  to  wind  up  their  concerns,  may,  three 
years  before  the  six  years  expire,  begin  to  divide  the  capital  among 
the  scockhokiers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  measure  which  I  propose ;  and  it  is 
my  settled  belief  that,  if  we  cannot  carry  this,  we  can  carry  noticing. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  slated  my  opinions,  and  dischari^ed  my  duly. 
I  see  the  country  hboriog,  and  stni^ing,.  and  panting  under  an 
enormous  political  evil.  1  propose  a  reiiiedy  which  I  am  sure  will 
produce  rdiei^  if  it  be  adopted,  and  which  seems  to  me  most  likely 
to  obtain  supporL  And  now,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  every  member  of 
Congress,  how  he  can  resist  this  measure,  unless  by  proposii^ 
another  and  a  better.  Who,  among  the  agents  and  servants  of 
the  people  assembled  in  these  Houses,  is  prepared,  in  the^  present 
dbtresBed  state  of  the  country,  to  eay,  that  he  wilf  oppose 
every  thing,  and  propose  nothing  ?  For  one,  Sir,  I  can  onlv  say, 
that  I  bwm  bee^  driven  to  this  proposition  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  obligation  to  the  country.  If  I  had  been  suddenly  called 
to  my  great  reckoning  in  another  world,  I  shouUJ  have  felt  that 
one  duty  was  left  tinattempted,  if  I  had  had  no  measure  to  recom- 
mend, no  expedient  to  propose,  no  hope  to  hold  out,  to  this  suffering 
fiommunity. 

As  to  the  suecess  of  this  bill,  Sir,  or  any  other,  I  have  only  to 
repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  every  thing  rests  with  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  distracted  state  of  the  public  councils, 
any  measure  of  refie/can  only  be  obtained  by  the  decisive  demand 
of  the  public  wilL 

By  an  exercise  of  Exeoukve  power,  which  I  believe  to  be  illegal, 
and  wfnch  »l|  must  see  to  have  been  inkirious^— by  an  unrelenting 
adherence  to  the  measure  which  has  thus  been  adopted,  in  spite 
of  all  conseqiiaiices,  aad  by  the  force  of  those  motives  which 
influence  men  to  support  the  measure,  though  they  entirely  disap^ 
fNOOva  it,-^tbe  country  Vb  brought  to  a  condition  such  as  it  never 
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before  witnessed,  and  which  it  cannot  long  bear.  But  it  is  not  a 
condition  for  despair.  Nothing  will  ruin  the  country,  if  the  people 
themselves  will  undertake  its  safety ;  and  nothing  can  save  it,  if 
they  leave  that  safety  in  any  hands  but  their  own. 

Would  to  God,  Sir,  that  I  could  draw  around  me  all  these  twelve 
millions  of  people  ;  would  to  God,  that  I  could  speak  audibly  to 
'  every  independent  elector  in  the  whole  land.  ^  I  would  not  say  to 
them,  vainly  and  arrogantly,  that  their  safety  and  happiness  re- 
quired the  adoptk>n  of  any  measure  recommended  by  me.  But  I 
would  say  to  them,  with  the  sincerest  conviction  that  ever  animated 
man's  heart,  that  their  safety  and  happiness  do  requve  their  own 
prompt  and  patriotk^  attention  to  die.  public  concerns,  their  own  honest 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  I  would  say  to  them,  that 
neither  this  measure,  nor  any  measure,  can  be  adopted,  except  by 
the  cogent  and  persisting  action  of  popular  opinion.  I  would  say 
to  them,  that  the  public  revenues  cannot  be  restored  to  tbeur  ac- 
customed custody ;  that  they  cannot  be  i^ain  placed  under  the 
control  of  Congress ;  that  the  violation  of  law  cannot  be  redressed, 
but  by  manifestations,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  public  sentiment.  I 
would  say  to  them,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  their  own 
rights  and  their  own  happiness,  all  depend  on  themselves ;  and  if 
they  esteem  these  of  afty  value ;  if  they  were  not  too  dearly  bought 
by  the  blood  of  their  fathers ;  if  they  be  an  inheritance,  fit  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  posterity, — ^I  would  beseech  them — ^I  wouM 
beseech  them,  to  come  now  to  their  salvation. 


[TkefMowing  isiUhiU  uikiek  Mr.  Wsbstsb  M&ed  2«sm  to  tiKrsAiee.] 

A  Bill  to  continuei  for  the  term  of  six  yean,  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.'* 


Bt  it  enacted,  ^.  That  the  act  entitled  *<  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Subscri- 
bers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  approved  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eifht  hundred  and  sixteen,  shaU  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  for  the  term  of  six  years,  from  and  ailer  the  period  therein  limited 
for  its  expiration,  to  wit,  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 


tor  Its  expiration,  to  wit,  tne  tbira  day  ot  March,  m  tne  year  one  tDOUsand  eigni 
hundred  and  thirty-six;  and  that  all  the  rights,  interests,  properties,  powers, 
and  privileges,  secured  by  the  same  act,  with  iQl  the  rules,  eonaitions,  restrictions, 
and  duties,  therein  prescribed  and  imposed,  be  and  remain  after  the  said  third 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty-six,  during 
the  said  six  years,  as  if  the  said  limitation  m  the  said  act  had  not  been  made : 
Provided,  nevertiieUas,  That  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  declares  that  no  other 
bank  shall  be  established  b;^  any  iuture  law  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  corporaUon  thereby  created,  shall  not  be  continued  by  this 
act ;  but  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Congress,  whenever  it  shaU  see  fit,  to  es- 
tablish any  other  baAMI  to  come  into  ejdstence  and  operaUon  at  any  time,  on  or 
after  the  fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  aU  public  moneys  accruing  to  the 
"United  States,  and  becoming  payable  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in 
•places  where  the  said  Bank  or  any  of  its  Offices  is  established,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  Offices  as  heretofore :  Provided,  That,  at 
any  time  after  this  act  shall  have  been  accepted,  Congress  may,  by  law  or  joint 
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fetolation,  eaufle  inch  moneys  to  be  withdrawn  and  remoTed  td  any  other 
euatody  or  place  of  depoait 

Sec.  3.  ^nd  be  it  further  enactsd.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  and 
priYilegee  conferred  by  this  act,  the  said  jBank  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  annuity  os  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  which  said  sum 
shall  be  paid,  by  the  said  Bank,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  each  and  eveiy 
year,  during  the  said  term  of  six  yesrs. 

Sec.  4.  ^nd  be.  it  further  enacted,  That  Congress  may  provide,  by  law,  that 
the  said  Bank  shall  be  restrained,  at  any  time  after  the  third  daj  of  March,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  from  making,  issuing,  or 
keeping  in  circulation,  any  notes  or  bills  of  said  Bank,  or  any  of  its  Offices,  ef 
a  less  sum  or  denomination  then  twenty  doUars. 

Sec.  5.  And  b^  it  further  enacted,  liiat,  at  any  time  or  times  within  the  last 
three  years  of  the  existence  of  said  corporation,  as  continued  by  this  act,  it  shaU 
be  lawful  for  the  president  and  directors  to  divide  among  the  several  stock- 
holders thereof  such  portions  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  as  they 
may  have  withdrawn  from  active  use,  and  may  judge  proper  so  to  divide. 

Bee.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress, heretofore  passed  and  now  in  force,  supplementary  to,  or  in  any  wise 
eonneeied  with,  tne  said  original  act  of  incorporation,  approved  on  the  tenth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and  sixteen,  as  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  be  continued  in  full  fo^  and  effect  during  the 
Mid  six  years,  afier  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thoiuttnd  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  * 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enactedj  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  said  Bank,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  to  signify  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  their  acceptance, 
on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  the  terms  and  conditions  in 
this  act  contained;  and  if  they  shall  fail'to  do  so  on  or  before  the  day  aboys 
mentioned,  then  this  act  shall  cease  U>  be  in  force. 


SPEECH 


ON  THE  PRESIDENTS  PBOTEST,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  7,  18M. 


Mb.  President  :  I  feel,  Sir,  the  ma|nitude  of  this  qaestion. 
We  are  coining  to  a  vote  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  important 
efects  on  the  character  of  the  Senate  and  the  character  of  the 
Government 

Unhappily,  Sir,  the  Senate  finds  itself  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  tliy  rresident  of  the  United  States  ;  a  man  who  has  rendered 
most  distinguished  services  to  his  country,  has<  hitherto  possessed 
a  degree  of  popular  favor  perhaps  never  excelled,  and  whose 
honesty  of  motive,  and  integrity  oi  purpose,  are  stiU  maintained 
bv  those  who  admit  that  his  administration  has  fallen  into  lamenta- 
ble errors. 

On  some  of  the  interesting  questions,  in  regard  to  which  the 
President  and  Senate  hold  oppcKsite  opinions,  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  concurs  with  the  Executive.  It  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  Senate  is  engaged  against  imposing  odds. 
It  can  sustain  itself  only  by  its  own  prudence  and  the  justice  of  its 
cause.  It  has  no  patronage  by  which  to  secure  firiends ;  it  can 
raise  up  no  advocates  through  the  dispensation  of  favors,  for  it  has 
no  favors  to  dispense.  Its  very  constitution,  as  a  body  whose 
membei's  are  elected  for  a  long  term,  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
obnoxious,  and  is  daily  made  the  subject  of  opprobrious  remark. 
It  is  already  denounced  as  independent  of  the  people,  and  aristo- 
cratic. Nor  is  it,  .like  the  other  House,  powerful  in  its  numbers ; 
not  being,  like  that,  so  large  as  that  its  members  come  constandy 
in  direct  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the  whole  people.  Under 
these  disadvantages.  Sir,  which,  we  may  be  assured,  will  be 
pressed  and  urged  to  the  utmost  length,  there  is  but  one  course 
for  us.  The  Senate  must  stand  on  its  rendered  reasons.  It  must 
put  forth  the  grounds  of  its  proceedings,  and  it  must  then  rely  on 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  to  carry  it  through  the 
contest. 

As  an  individual  member  of  the  Senate,  it  gives  me  great  pain 
to  be  engaged  in  such  a  conflict  with  the  Executive  Government 
The  occurrences  of  the  last  session  are  fresh  in  all  our  recollec- 
tions ;  and,  having  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  at  that  time,  to  give  my 
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cordial  support  to  highly-important  measures  of  the  AdministratioD, 
I  ardently  hoped  that  nothing  might  occur  to  place  taie,  afterwardS| 
in  ^an  attitude  of  opposition.  In  all  respects,  and  in  every  way, 
it  would  have  been  iar  more  agreeable  to  me  to  have  found 
nothing  in  the  measures  of  the  Eixecutive  Government  which  I 
could  not  cheerfully  support.  The  present  occasion  of  difference 
has  not  been  sought  or  made  by  me.  It  is  thrust  upon  me,  in 
opposition  to  strong  opinions  and  wishes,  on  my  part  not  con- 
cealed. The  interference  with  the  public  deposits  dispelled  all 
hope  of  continued  concurrence  with  tne  Admbistration,  and  was 
a  measure  so  uncalled  for,  so  unnecessary,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
so  illegal  and  indefensible,  that,  with  whatever  reluctance  it  might 
be  opposed,  opposition  was  unavoidable. 

The  paper  before  us  has  grown  out  of  the  consequences  of  this 
interference.  It  is  a  paper  which  cannot  be  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  doctrines  which  it  advances,  the  circumstances  which 
Jiave  attended  its  transmission  to  the  Senate,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  may  now  dispose  of  it,  will  form  a  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Grovemment.  We  are  either  to  enter  it 
on  our  journals,  assent  to  its  sentiments,  and  submit  to  its  rebuke, 
or  we  must  answer  it,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  but  with  such  animadversion  on  its  doctrines  as 
they  deserve,  and  with  the  firmness  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
public  duties. 

I  shall  proceed,  then.  Sir,  to  consider  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  Protest ;  to  examine  the  principles  which  it  at- 
tempts to  establish;  and  to  compare  those  principles  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws. 

On  the  28th  day  of  March,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that,  "  in  ike  late  Executive  proceedings  in  rdatian  to  the 
miblic  revenue^  the  Prendent  had  assumed  a  power  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  and  lawsy  but  in  derogation  of  both.**  In 
that  resolution  I  concurred. 

It  b  not  a  direct  quesdon,  now  again  before  us,  whether  the 
President  reaUy  had  assumed  such  illegal  {>ower:  that  point  is 
decided,  so  far  as  the  Senate  ever  can  decide  it  But  the  Protest 
denies  that,  supposing  the  President  to  have  assumed  such  illegal 
power,  the  Senate  could  properly  pass  the  resolution  ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thine,  it  denies  that  the  Senate  could,  in  this  way,  ex- 
press any  opinion  about  it.  It  denies  that  the  Senate  has  any 
right,  by  resolution,  in  .this  (Mr  any  other  case,  to  express  disappro- 
bation of  the  President's  conduct,  let  that  conduct  be  what  it  may ; 
and  this,  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Protest,  I  propose  to 
consider.  But,  as  I  concurred  in  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
March,  and  did  not  trouble  the  Senate,  at  that  time,  with  any 
VOL.  II,  33 
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stalemeiit  of  my  own  reasons,  I  will  anul  myself  of  this  oppoitu 
mty  to  explaia>  sbortlr^  what  those  reasons  were. 

In  the  first  pfause,  then,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
resototioD  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Duane  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Although  I  disapprove 
of  the  removal  altogether,  yet  the  power  of  removal  does  exist  in 
the  Presidefit,  according  to  the  established  construction  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  therefore,  although,  in  a  particular  case,  it  may 
be  abused,  and,  in  my  opinion,  was  abused  in  this  case,  yet  its 
exercise  cannot  be  justly  said  to  be  an  assumption  or  usurpation. 
We  must  aU  agree  that  Mr.  Duane  is  out  of  office.  He  has, 
therefore,  been  removed  by  a  power  Constitutionally  competent  to 
remove  him,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

If,  then,  the  act  of  removing  the  Secretary  be  not  the  assump* 
tion  of  power  which  the  resolution  declares,  in  what  is  that  as- 
sumption found  ?  Before  giving  a  predse  answer  to  this  inquiry^ 
allow  me  to  recur  to  some  of  the  principal  previous  events. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  die  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States  were  still  in  their  proper  place*  That  place 
was  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  power  of  change  was 
conferred  on  any  other  human  being  than  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury.  On  him  the  power  of  chance  was  conferred,  to  be 
exercised  by  himself,  if  emergency  should  arise,  and  to  be  exer- 
cised for  reasons  which  he  was  bound  to  lay  before  Congress. 
No  other  officer  of  the  Government  had  the  slightest  pretence  of 
authority  to  lay  his  hand  on  these  moneys  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  place  of  their  custody.  Afl  the  other  heads  of  de- 
partments together  ^KHild  not  touch  them.  The  President  could 
not  touch  them.  The  power  of  change  was  a  trust  confided  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  to  his  discretion  alone.  The 
President  had  no  more  authority  to  take  upon  himself  this  duty, 
thus  assigned  expressly  by  law  to  the  Secretary,  than  he  bad  to 
make  the  annual  report  to  Congress,  or  the  annual  commen^ial 
statements,  or  to  perform  any  other  service  which  the  law 
specially  requires  of  the  Secretary.  He  mi^bt  just  as  well  sign 
the  warrants  for  moneys,  in  the  ordinarv  daily  disbursements  <tf  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  the  Secretary.  The  statnte  had  aasicned  the 
especial  duty  of  removing  the  deposits,  if  removed  at  aM,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  him  alone*  The  consideration 
of  tlie  propriety,  or  necessity  of  removal,  must  be  the  eoti^eration 
of  the  Secretary ;  the  decision  to  remove,  bis  decision;  and  the 
act  of  removal,  bis  act* 

Now,  Sir,  on  the  18th  day  of  September  last,  a  resolutioo  was 
taken  to  remove  these  deposits  firom  their  le^lative  (that  ia  feo 
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say,  ibtir  leffl)  custody.  Whae  reiobui^n  v>as  thi$9  On  the 
1st  day  of  October,  they  were  removed.  And  by  uffiose  power 
%pa8  this  done  9  The  papers  necessary  to  accomplish  the  re* 
moval  (that  is,  the  orders  and  drafts)  are,  it  is  true,  signed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  President's  name  does  not  appear  to  them ;  nor 
does  the  Secretary,  in  any  of  them,  recite  or  declare  that  he  does 
the  act  by  direction  of  the  President,  or  on  the  President's  respon* 
sibility.  In  form,  the  whole  proceeding  is  the  jprpceeding  ot  the 
Secretary,  and,  as  such,  had  the  legal  effect.  The  deposits  were 
removed.  But  whose  act  was  it,  in  truth  and'  reality  ?  Whose 
will  accomi^hed  it  ?  On  whose  responsibility  was  U  adopted  1 
These  questions  are  all  explicitly  answered  by  -the  President 
himself,  in  the  paper,  under  his  own  hand,  read  to  the  Cabinet  on 
the  18tii  of  September,  and  published  by  his  authority.  In  this 
paper  the  President  declares,  m  so  many  words,  that  he  begs  kis 
Cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  his  own;  that  its  re- 

S^nsibUity  has  been  assumed  by  him;  and  that  he  names  the  first 
y  of  October  as  a  period  proper  for  its  execution, 
liow.  Sir,  it  is  precisely  this  which  I  deem  an  assumption  of 

Ciwer  oot  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws.  I  think  the 
w  did  not  give  this  authority  to  the  President,  nor  impose  on 
biiD  the  responsibility  of  its  exercise.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  re- 
moval, the  Secretary  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  scribe :  he  was 
the  pen  in  the  Pk^esident's  hand,  and  no  more.  Nothing  depended 
on  his  discretion,  his  judgment,  or  his  responsibulity.  The  removal, 
indeed,  has  been  admitted  and  defended  in  the  Senate,  as  the 
direct  act  of  the  President  himself.  This,  Sir,  is  what  I  call 
assumption  of  power.  If  the  President  had  issued  an  order  for 
the  removal  of  the  de(5osits  in  his  own  name,  and  under  his  own 
hand,  it  would  have  been  an  illegal  order,  and  the  Bank  would 
not  have  been  at  liberty  to  obey  it.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the 
Secretary's  order  had  recited  that  it  was  issued  by  the  President's 
direction,  and  on  the  President's  authority,  it  would  have  shown, 
on  its  £3ice,that  it  was  iUegal  and  invalid.  No  one  can  doubt  that. 
The  act  of  removal,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  the  bona  fide  act  of  the 
Secretary  ^  his  judgment,  the  result  of  his  deliberations,  the  volition 
of  his  mind.  AH  are  able  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
power  to  remove  the  Secretary  from  office,  and  the  power  to 
control  him,  in  all  or  any  of  his  duties,  while  in  office.  The 
kw  chaises  the  officer,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  the  perform* 
•ace  of  certain  duties.  The  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoints  an  individual  to  be  such  officer ;  and  this  individ- 
ual he  may  remove,  if  he  so  please  ;  but,  until  removed,  he  is  the 
officer,  and  remains  charged  with  the  duties  of  his  station-^duties 
which  nobody  else  can  perform,  and  for  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
which  he  is  liable  to  be  impeached. 


The  distinction  is  visible  and  broad  between  the  power  of 
removal  and  the  power  to  control  an  officer  not  removed.  The 
President,  it  is  true,  may  tenninate  his  political  life ;  but  he  cannot 
control  his  powers  and  functions,  and  act  upon  him  as  a  mere 
machine,  while  he  is  allowed  to  live.  This  power  of  control  and 
direction,  no  where  given,  certainly,  by  any  express  provision  of 
the  Constituaon  or  laws,  is  derived,  by  those  who  maintain  it, 
fix)m  the  right  of.  removal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  constructive 
power.  But  the  right  of  removal  itself  is  but  a  constructive 
power :  it  has  no  ^express  warrant  in  the  Constitution.  A  very 
miportaut  power,  then,  is  raised  by  construction,  in  the  first  place ; 
and,  being  thus  raised,  it  becomes  a  fountain,  out  of  which  other 
important  powers,  raised  also  by  construction,  are  to  be  supplied. 
There  is  no  little  danger  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  may  be 
carried  too  far.  It  cannot  be  mamtained  that  the  power  of  direct 
control  necessarily  flows  from  the  power  of  removal.  Suppose  it 
bad  been  decided  in  1789,  when  the  question  vras  debated,  that 
the  President  does  not  possess  the  power  of  renioval ;  will  it  be 
contended,  that,  in  that  case,  his  right  of  interference  with  the  acts 
and  duties  of  executive  officers  would  be  less  than  it  now  is? 
rthe  reason  of  the  thing  would  seem  to  be  the  other  way.  If  the 
President  may  remove  an  incumbent  when  he  becomes  satisfied 
of  Ms  unfaithfulness  and  incapacity,  there  would  appear  to  be  less 
necessity  to  give  him  also  a  right  of  control,  than  there  would  be  if 
he  could  not  remove  him. 

We  may  try  this  question  by  supposiiig  it  to  arise  in  a  judicial 
proceeding.  If  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  were  impeached 
for  removing  the  deposits,  could  he  justify  himself  by  saying  that 
he  did  it  by  the  President's  direcdon?  If  he  could,  then  no  ex- 
ecutive officer  could  ever  be  impeached,  who  obeys  the  President ; 
and  the  whole  notion  of  making  such  officers  impeachable  at  aU 
would  be  farcical.  If  he  could  not  so  justify  himself  (and  all  vHll 
allow  he  could  not),  the  reason  can  only  be  that  the  act  of  removal 
is  his  own  act ;  the  pwer,  a  power  confided  to  him,  for  the  just 
exercise  of  which  the  law  looks  to  his  discretion,  his  honesty,  and 
his  direct  responsibilitv. 

Now,  Sir,  the  President  wishes  the  world  to  understand  that  he 
himself  decided  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits; 
that  he  took  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure  upon  him- 
self; that  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  his  ovm^  act;  that 
he  not  only  himself  decided  that  the  thing  should  be  done,  but 
that  he  regulated  its  details  also,  and  named  the  day  for  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  par- 
tition of  powei-s,  and .  of  the  true  nature  of  official  responsibility 
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under  our  Consdtution,  if  this  be  not  a  plain  case  of  the  assump*- 
tion  of  power. 

The  Legislature  had  fixed  a  place,  by  law,  for  the  keeping  of 
the  public  money.  They  had,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
law,  created  and  conferred  a  power  of  removal,  to  be  exercised 
contingently.  This  power  they  had  vested  in  the  Secretary,  by 
express  words.  The  law  did  not  say  that  the  deposits  should  be 
made  in  the  Bank,  unless  the  President  should  order  otherwise ; 
but  it  did  say  that  they  should  be  made  there,  unkss  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  should  order  otherwise.  I  put  it  to  the 
plain  sense  and  common  candor  of  all  men,  whether  the  discretion 
which  was  thus  to  be  exercised  over  the  subject  was  not  the  Sec- 
retary's  own  personal  discretion ;  and  whether,  therefore,  the 
interposition  of  the  authority  of  another,  acting  directly  and  con- 
clusively on  the  subject,  deciding  the  whole  question,  even  in  its 
particulars  and  details,  be  not  an  assumption  of  power } 

The  Senate  regarded  this  interposition  as  an  encroachment,  by 
the  Executive,  on  other  branches  of  the  Government ;  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  legislative  disposition  of  the  public  treasure.  It 
was  strongly  and  forcibly  urged,  yesterday,  bv  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  true  and  only  mode  of 

E reserving  any  balance  of  power,  in  mixed  governments,  is  to 
eep  an  exact  balance.  This  is  very  true,  and  to  this  end  en- 
croachment must  be  resisted  at  the  first  step.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  whether,  ufipn  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
this  exercise  of  power  by  the  President  can  be  justified.  Whether 
the  consequences  be  prejudicial  or  not,  if  there  be  an  illegal 
exercise  of  power,  it  is  to  be  resisted  in  the  proper  manner. 
Even  if  no  harm  or  inconvenience  result  from  transgressing  the 
boundary,  the  intrusion  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed* 
Every  encroachment,  great  or  small,  is  important  enough  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  government.  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great 
Eublic  mischiefs  come,  till  the  (Jovemment  is  overthrown,  or 
berty  itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy 
sons  of  our  fathers,  were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  affecting 
the  general  freedom.  Those  fathers  accomplished  the  revolution 
on  a  strict  question  of  principle.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it 
was  precisely  on  this  question  that  they  made  the  revolution  turn. 
The  amount  of  taxation  was  trifling,  but  the  claim  itself  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that  was,  in  their  eyes,  enough.  It 
was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  rather  than  against 
any  suffering  under  its  enactments,  that  they  took  up  arms. 
They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought  seven  years 
against  a  declaration.    They  poured  out  theu:  treasures  and  their 
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blood  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  assertion  which 
those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or  mere 
parade  of  words.  They  saw  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, a  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  dis- 
guises, struck  at  it ;  nor  did  it  e^ide  either  their  steady  eye,  or 
their  well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it, 
to  the  smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual 
suffering  was  yet  afar  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power,  to 
which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome, 
in  the  height  of  her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared — a  power 
which  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her 
possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  follow- 
mg  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the 
earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial 
airs  of  England. 

The  necessity  of  holding  strictly  to  tl)e  principle  upon  which 
free  governments  are  constructed,  and  to  the  precise  lines  which 
fix  the  partitions  of  power  between  different  branches,  is  as  plain, 
if  not  as  cogent,  as  that  of  resisting,  as  our  fathers  did,  the  strides 
of  the  parent  country  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonies ;  because, 
whether  the  power  which  exceeds  its  just  limits  be  foreign  or 
domestic,  whether  it  be  the  encroachment  of  all  branches  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  or  that  of  one  branch  on  the  rights  of  others, 
in  either  case  the  balanced  and  well-adjusted  machinery  of  free 
government  is  disturbed,  and,  if  the  derangement  go  on,  the  whole 
system  must  fall. 

But  the  case  before  us  is  not  a  case  of  mei^ly  theoretic  infi-inge- 
roent ;  nor  is  it  one  of  trifling  importance.  Far  otherwise.  It 
respects  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  the  powers 
of  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
public  money.  The  act  of  removing  the  deposits,  which  I  now 
consider  as  the  President's  act,  and  which  his  friends  on  this  floor 
defend  as  his  act,  took  the  national  purse  firom  beneath  the  security 
and  guardianship  of  the  law,  and  disposed  of  its  contents,  in  par- 
cels, in  such  places  of  deposit  as  he  chose  to  select.  At  thb 
very  moment,  every  dollar  of  the  public  treasure  is  subject,  so  far 
as  respects  its  custody  and  safe  keeping,  to  his  unlimited  control. 
We  know  not  where  it  is  to^ay ;  still  less  do  we  know  where  it 
may  be  to-morrow. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  part  of  the 
case,  which  has  not  been  so  much  discussed,  but  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  still  more  indefensible  in  its  character.  It  is  something 
which  may  well  teach  us  the  tendency  of  power  to  move  forward, 
with  accelerated  pace,  if  it  be  allowed  to  take  the  first  step.     The 
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Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  services  rendered  to 
the  treasury,  gave  for  its  charter,  and  for  the  use  of  the  public 
deposits,  a  banusy  or  outright  sum  of  one  milUon  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  Bank  into  the  treasury,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  its  charter.  In  the  act  which  passed 
both  Houses  for  renewing  the  charter,  in  1832,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Bank,  for  the  same  consideration,  should  pay  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  during  the  period  for  which  it  was  proposed 
to  renew  it  A  similar  provision  is  in  the  bill  which  I  asked  leave 
to  introduce  some  weeks  ago.  Now,  Sir,  this  shows  that  the 
custody  of  the  deposits  is  a  benefit,  for  which  a  bank  may  well 
af&rd  to  pay  a  large  annual  sum.  The  banks  which  now  hold  the 
deposits  pay  nothmg  to  the  public ;  they  give  no  bonusy  they  pay 
no  annuity.  But  this  loss  of  so  much  money  is  not  the  worst  part 
of  the  case,  nor  that  which  ought  roost  to  alarm  us.  Although 
they  pay  nothing  to  the  public,  they  do  pay,  nevertheless,  such 
sums,  and  for  such  uses,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  themselves 
and  the  Executive  Government,  We  are  officially  informed  that 
an  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inspect 
or  superintend  these  selected  banks ;  and  this  officer  is  compensated 
by  a  salary  fixed  by  the  Executive,  agreed  to  by  the  banks,  and 
paid  by  them.  I  ask.  Sir,  if  there  can  be  a  more  irregukur,  or  a 
more  illegal  transaction  than  this  ?  Whose  money  is  it,  out  of  which 
this  salary  is  paid  ?  Is  it  not  money  justly  due  to  the  United 
States,  and  paid,  because  it  is  so  due,  for  the  advantage  of  holding 
the  deposits  ?  If  a  dollar  is  received  on  that  account,  is  not  its 
only  true  destination  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  Government? 
And  who  has  authority,  without  law,  to  create  an  office,  to  fix  a 
salary,  and  to  pay  that  salary  out  of  this  money?  Here  is  an 
inspector,  or  supervisor  of  the  deposit  banks.  But  what  law  has 
provided  for  such  an  officer  ?  What  commission  has  he  ^ceived  ? 
Who  concurred  in  his  appointment  ?  What  oath  does  he  take  ? 
How  is  he  to  be  punished,  or  impeached,  if  he  colludes  with  any 
of  these  banks  to  embezzle  the  public  money,  or  defi*aud  the 
Government  ?  The  value  of  the  use  of  this  public  money  to  the 
deposit  banks  is  probably  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year ; 
or,  if  less  than  that,  it  is  yet,  certainly,  a  very  great  sum.  May 
the  President  appoint  whatever  officers  he  pleases,  with  whatever 
duties  he  pleases,  and  pay  them  as  much  as  he  pleases  out  of  these 
moneys  thus  paid  by  the  banks,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  deposits  1 
Mr.  President,  the  Executive  claim  of  power  is  exacUy  this,  that 
the  President  may  keep  the  money  of  the  public  in  whatever 
banks  he  chooses,  on  whatever  terms  he  chooses,  and  to  apply  the 
sums  which  these  banks  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use  to  whatever 
purposes  he  chooses.  These  sums  are  not  to  come  into  the  general 
treasury.     They  are  to  be  appropriated  before  they  get  there ; 
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they  are  never  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  Congress ;  they 
are  to  be  paid  to  officers  and  agents  not  known  to  the  law,  not 
nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  responsible  to  nobody  but  the  Elx- 
ecutive  itself.  I  ask  gentlemen  if  all  this  be  lawful  ?  Are  they 
prepared  to  defend  it  ?  Will  they  stand  up  and  justify  it  ?  In  my 
opinion,  Sir,  it  is  a  clear  and  a  roost  dangerous  assumption  of 
power.  It  is  the  creation  of  office  without  law ;  the  appointment 
to  office  without  consulting  the  Senate ;  the  establishment  of  a 
salary  without  law ;  and  the  payment  of  that  salary  out  of  a  fund 
which  itself  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  public  treasures.  This, 
Sir,  is  ray  other  reason  for  concurring  in  the  vote  of  the  28di  of 
March  ;  and  on  these  grounds  I  leave  the  propriety  of  that  vote, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  with  it,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  country. 

But,  Sir,  die  President  denies  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
any  such  resolution,  on  any  ground  whatever.  Suppose  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  resolution  to  be  true ;  suppose  the 
President  had,  in  fact,  assumed  powers  not  granted  to  him ;  does 
the  Senate  possess  the  right  to  declare  its  opinion,  affirming  this 
fact,  or  does  it  not  ?  I  maintain  the  Senate  does  possess  such  a 
power :  the  President  denies  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  not  look  far,  nor  search  deep,  for  the 
foundation  of  this  right  in  the  Senate.  It  is  clearly  visible,  and 
close  at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  right  of  self-defence. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  right  founded  on  the  duty  of  repre- 
sentative bodies,  in  a  free  government,  to  defend  the  public  liberty 
against  encroachment.  We  must  presume  that  the  Senate  honesdy 
entertained  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
March ;  and,  entertaining  that  opinion,  its  right  to  express  it  is  but 
the  necessary  consequence  of  its  right  to  deiend  its  own  Constitu- 
tional authority,  as  one  branch  of  the  Government.  This  is  its 
clear  right,  and  this,  too,  is  its  imperative  duty. 

If  one,  or  both,  the  other  branches  of  the  Government  happen 
to  do  that  which  appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  Senate,  will  any  one  say  that  the  Senate  is  yet  bound 
to  be  passive,  and  to  be  silent  ?  to  do  nothing,  and  to  say  nothing  ? 
Or,  if  one  branch  appears  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  other 
two,  have  these  two  no  power  of  remonstrance,  complaint,  or 
resistance  ?  Sir,  the  question  may  be  put  in  a  still  more  striking 
form.  Has  the  Senate  a  right  to  have  an  opinion  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  ?  If  it  may  have  an  opinion,  how  is  that  opinion 
to  be  ascertained  but  by  resolution  and  vote?  The  objection 
must  go  the  whole  length ;  it  must  maintain  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  only  no  right  to  express  opinions,  but  no  right  to 
form  opinions,  on  vhe  conduct  of  the  Executive  Government, 
though  in  matters  intimately  affecting  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Senate  itself.     It  is  not  possible.  Sir,  that  such  a  doctrine  can  be 
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maintained  for  a  single  moment  AU  political  bodies  resist  what 
they  deem  encroachments,  by  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sen- 
timents, and  their  purpose  to  resist  such  encroachments.  When 
such  a  resolution  is-presented  for  its  consideration,  the  question  is^ 
whether  it  be  true ;  not  whether  the  body  has  authority  to  pass  it, 
admitting  it  to  be  tnie.  The  Senate,  like  other  public  bodies,  is 
perfectly  justifiable  in  defending,  in  thb  mode,  either  its  legislative 
or  executive  authority.  The  usages  of  Parliament,  die  practice 
in  our  State  Legislatures  and  Assemblies,  both  before  and  since  the 
revolution,  and  precedents  in  the  Senate  itself,  fully  mainuin  this 

3*  ;bt.  The  case  of  the  Panama  mission  is  in  point.  In  that  case, 
r.  Branch,  from  North  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution,  which, 
after  reciting  that  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  and  in  his 
communication  to  the  Senate,  had  asserted  that  he  possessed  an 
authority  to  make  certain  appointments,  cUthovgh  the  appointments 
had  not  been  made^  went  on  to  declare  that  '*  a  silent  acqmesfience, 
on  the  part  q/*  this  body,  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  drawn  into 
dangerous  precedent ;  and  to  resolve,  therefore,  that  the  President 
does  not  possess  the  right  or  power  said  to  be  claimed  by  him« 
This  resolution  was  discussed,  and  finally  laid  on  the  table.  But 
the  question  discussed  was,  whether  the  resolution  was  correct,  in 
fact  and  principle ;  not  whether  the  Senate  had  any  right  to  pass 
such  resolution.  So  far  as  I  remember,  no  one  pretended  that,  if 
the  President  bad  exceeded  his  authority,  the  Senate  might  not 
so  declare  by  resolution.  No  one  ventured  to  contend  that, 
whether  the  rights  of  the  Senate  were  invaded  or  not,  the  Senate 
must  hold  its  peace. 

The  Protest  labors  strenuously  to  show  that  the  Senate  adopted 
the  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March,  under  its  judicial  authority* 
The  reason  of  this  attempt  is  obvious  enough.  If  the  Senate,  in 
its  judicial  character,  has  been  trying  the  President,  then  he  has 
not  had  a  regular  and  formal  trial ;  and,  on  that  ground,  it  is  hoped 
the  public  sympathy  may  be  moved.  But  the  Senate  has  acted 
not  m  its  judicial,  but  in  its  legislative  capacity.  As  a  legislative 
body,  It  has  defended  its  own  just  authority,  and  the  authority  of 
the  other  branch  of  tiie  Legislature.  Whatever  attacks  our  own 
rights  and  privileges,  or  whatever  encroaches  on  the  power  of  both 
Houses,  we  may  oppose  and  resist,  by  declaration,  resolution,  or 
other  similar  proceedings.  If  we  look  to  the  books  of  precedents, 
if  we  examine  the  journals  of  legislative  bodies,  we  find  every 
where  instances  of  such  proceedings. 

It  is  to  be  observed.  Sir,  that  the  protest  imposes  silence  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  on  the  Senate.  It  declares 
that  no  power  is  conferred  on  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to 
consider  or  decide  upon  official  acts  of  the  Executive,  for  the 
purpose  of  censure,  and  without  a  view  to  legislation  or  impeach- 
voL.  II.  33  X* 
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ment.  This,  I  think,  Sir,  is  pretty  high-toned  pretension.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  doctrine,  neither  House  can  assert  its  own  rights^ 
however  the  Executive  might  assail  them ;  neither  House  could 
point  out  the  danger  to  the  people,  however  fast  Executive  en- 
croachment might  be  extending  itself,  or  whatever  danger  it  might 
threaten  to  the  public  liberties.  If  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
may  not  express  an  opinion  of  Executive  conduct  by  resolution, 
there  is  the  same  reason  why  they  should  not  express  it  in  any 
other  form,  or  by  any  other  nrKxie  of  proceeding.  Indeed,  the 
Protest  limits  both  Houses, expressly,  to  the  case  of  impeachment. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  are  not  about  to  impeach  the 
President,  they  have  nothing  to  say  of  his  measures  or  of  hb 
conduct ;  and  unless  the  Senate  are  engaeed  in  trying  an  impeach- 
ment, their  mouths,  too,  are  stopped.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
Execudve  to  send  us  an  annual  message,  in  which  he  rehearses  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  Executive  for  the  past  year.  This 
message  we  refer  to  our  committees  for  consideration.  But, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protest,  they  can  express  no 
opinion  upon  any  Executive  proceeding,  upon  which  it  gives  infor- 
mation. Suppose  the  President  had  told  us,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  what  he  had  previously  told  us  in  his  Cabmet  paper,  that 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  his  act,  done  on  his  responsibility ; 
and  that  jthe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  exercised  no  discretion, 
formed  no  judgment,  presumed  to  have  no  opinion  whatever,  on 
the  subject.  This  part  of  the  message  would  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance ;  but  what  could  they  say  ?  They 
think  it  shows  a  plam  violadon  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ; 
but  the  President  is  not  impeached ;  therefore  they  can  express 
no  censure.  They  think  it  a  direct  invasion  of  legislative  power, 
but  they  must  not  say  so.  They  may,  indeed,  commend,  if  they 
can.  The  grateful  business  of  praise  is  lawful  to  them ;  but  if, 
instead  of  commendation  and  applause,  they  find  cause  for  disap- 
probation, censure,  or  alarm,  the  Protest  enjoms  upon  them  abso- 
lute silence. 

Formerly,  Sir,  it  was  a  practice  for  the  President  to  meet  both 
Houses,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  deliver  a  speech,  as  is 
still  the  usage  of  some  of  the  State  Legislatures.  To  this  speech 
there  was  an  answer  from  each  House,  and  those  answers  expressed, 
freely,  the  sentiments  of  the  House  upon  all  the  merits  and  faults 
of  the  Administration.  The  discussion  of  the  topics  contained  in 
the  speech,  and  the  debate  on  the  answers,  usually  drew  out  the 
whole  force  of  parties,  and  lasted  sometimes  a  week.  President 
Washington's  conduct,  in  every  year  of  his  administration,  was 
thus  freely  and  publicly  canvassed.  He  did  not  complain  of  it; 
he  did  not  doubt  that  both  Houses  had  a  perfect  right  to  comment, 
with  the  utmost  latitude,  consistent  with  decorum,  upon  all  bis 
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measures.  Answers,  or  amendments  to  answers,  were  not  un- 
frequently  proposed,  very  hostile  to  his  own  course  of  public  policy, 
if  not  sometimes  bordering  on  disrespect.  And  when  they  did 
express  respect  and  regard,  there  were  votes  ready  to  be  recorded 
i^ainst  the  expression  of  those  sentiments.  To  all  thb  President 
Washington  took  no  exception ;  for  he  well  knew  that  these,  and 
similar  proceedings,  belonged  to  the  power  of  popular  bodies. 
But  if  the  President  were  now  to  meet  us  with  a  speech,  and 
should  inform  us  of  measures,  adopted  by  himself  in  the  recess, 
which  should  appear  to  us  the  most  plain,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  we  must,  nevertheless,  either  keep 
respectful  silence,  or  fill  our  answer  merely  with  courdy  phrases 
of  approbation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  not  who  wrote  this  Protest,  but  I  confess 
I  am  astonished,  truly  astonished,  as  well  at  the  want  of  knowledge 
which  it  displays  of  Constitutional  law,  as  at  the  high  and  dangerous 
pretensions  which  it  puts  forth.  Neither  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture can  express  censure  upon  the  President's  conduct !  Suppose, 
Sir,  that  we  should  see  him  enlisting  troops,  and  raising  an  army, 
can  we  say  nothing,  and  do  nothing  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  declare 
war  against  a  foreign  power,  and  put  the  army  and  the  fleet  in 
action ;  are  we  still  to  be  silent  ?  Suppose  we  should  see  him 
borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ;  are  we  yet 
to  wait  for  impeachment  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  in  regard  tothis  borrowing 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  not  only  to  what  might  happen,  but  to  what  has 
actually  happened.  We  are  informed  that  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, a  department  over  which  the  President  claims  the  same 
control  as  over  the  rest,  has  actually  borrowed  near  half  a  million 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  power  to  lay  taxes  ;  the  second,  the  power  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Now,  Sir,  where  does 
the  Executive  find  its  authority,  in  or  through  any  department,  to 
borrow  money  without  authority  of  Congress  ?  This  proceeding 
appears  to  me  wholly  illegal,  and  reprehensible  in  a  very  high 
degree.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  true  that  this  money  is  bor- 
rowed on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it  is  borrowed 
on  the  credit  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  But  that  would  be 
mere  evasion.  The  department  is  but  a  name.  It  is  an  office, 
and  nothing  more.  The  banks  have  not  lent  this  money  to  any 
officer.  If  Congress  should  abolish  the  whole  department  to- 
morrow, would  the  banks  not  expect  the  United  States  to  replace 
this  borrowed  money?  The  money,  then,  is  borrowed  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States — an  act  which  Congress  alone  is  com- 
petent to  authorize.     If  the  Post-Office  Department  may  borrow 
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money,  so  may  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy  Department 
If  half  a  million  may  be  borrowed,  ten  millions  may  be  borrowed. 
What,  then,  if  this  transaction  shall  be  justified,  is  to  hinder  the 
Executive  from  borrowing  money,  to  mabtain  fleets  and  armies,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  authority  of  law  ? 
Yet,  even  this,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protest,  we  have 
no  right  to  complain  of.  We  have  no  right  to  declare  that  an 
executive  department  has  violated  the  Constitution  and  broken 
the  law,  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  could  we  make  a  similar  declaration,  if  we  were  to  see  the 
Executive,  by  means  of  this  borrowed  money,  enlisting  armies  and 
equipping  fleets.  And  yet.  Sir,  the  President  has  found  no  diffi- 
culty, heretofore,  in  expressing  his  opinions,  in  apaper^  not  called 
for  hy  the  exercise  of  any  official  duty,  upon  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  he  sent  us  a  message,  commenting  on  the  land 
bill,  which  the  two  Houses  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  session. 
That  bill  he  had  not  approved,  nor  had  he  returned  it  with  ob- 
jections. Congress  was  dissolved;  and  the  bill,  therefore,  was 
completely  dead,  and  could  not  be  revived.  No  communication 
from  him  could  have  the  least  possible  effect  as  an  official  act. 
Yet  he  saw  fit  to  send  a  message  on  the  subject,  and  in  that  mes- 
sage he  very  freely  declares  his  opinion  that  the  bill  which  had 
passed  both  Houses  be^an  wkh  an  entire  subversion  of  every  one 
of  the  compacts  by  which  the  United  States  became  possessed  of 
their  western  domain;  that  one  of  its  provisions  was  in  direct  and 
undisguised  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  Congress  to  the 
States;  that  the  Constitution  provides  that  these  compacts  shall  be 
untouched  by  the  legislative  power,  which  can  only  make  needful 
rules  and  regulations ;  and  that  all  beyond  that  is  an  assumption 
of  undelegated  power. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  President  speaks  of  an  act  of 
the  two  Houses ;  in  no  official  paper,  in  no  communication  which 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  to  them;  but  in  a  message, 
adopted  only  as  a  mode  through  which  to  make  public  these  opin- 
ions. After  this,  it  would  seem  too  late  to  enjom  on  the  Houses 
of  Cono^ss  a  total  forbearance  firom  all  comment  on  the  measures 
of  the  Executive. 

Not  only  is  it  the  right  of  both  Houses,  or  of  either,  to  resist, 
by  vote,  declaration,  or  resolution,  whatever  it  may  deem  an  en- 
croachment of  Executive  power,  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  tlie  right 
of  either  House  to  oppose,  in  like  manner,  any  encroachment  by 
the  other.  The  two  Houses  have  each  its  own  appropriate  powers 
and  authorities,  which  it  is  bound  to  preserve.  They  have,  too, 
different  constituents.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  repre- 
sentatives of  States;  anc}  it  is  in  the  Senate  alone  that  the  four- 
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and-twenty  States,  as  political  bodies,  have  a  direct  influence  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  of  this  Government.  He  is  a 
strange  advocate  of  State  rights,  who  maintains  that  this  body, 
thus  representing  the  States,  and  thus  being  the  strictly  federal 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  may  not  assert  and  maintain  all  and 
dngular  its  own  powers  and  privileges,  against  either  or  both  of 
the  other  branches. 

If  any  thing  be  done  or  threatened  derogatory  to  the  rights  ot 
the  States,  as  secured  by  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  may  we 
not  lift  up  our  voices  against  it  ?  Suppose  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  vote  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  revenue  bills ;  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
take  no  notice  of  such  proceeding  ?  Or,  if  we  were  to  see  the 
President  issuing  commissions  to  office  to  persons  who  had  never 
been  nominated  to  the  Senate,  are  we  not  to  remonstrate  ? 

Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  cases,  no  end  of  illustrations.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Protest,  in  this  respect,  cannot  stand  the  slightest 
scrutiny ;  they  are  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  discussion. 

And  yet.  Sir,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  this  right  of  declaring 
its  sentiments,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Executive,  is  denied 
to  either  House,  in  its  legislative  capacity.  It  is  merely  that  the 
Senate  might  be  presented  in  the  odious  light  of  trying  the  Pres- 
ident, judicially,  without  regular  accusation  or  hearing.  The 
Protest  declares  that  the  President  is  charged  mth  a  crime^  andf 
mthoitt  hearing  or  trial,  found  guilty  ana  condemned.  This  is 
evidently  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  popular  feeling,  and  to  represent 
the  President  as  unjustly  treated  and  unfairly  tried.  Sir,  it  is  a 
fidse  appeal.  The  rresident  has  not  been  tried  at  all ;  he  has  not 
been  accused ;  he  has  not  been  charged  with  crime ;  he  has  not 
been  condemned.  Accusation,  trial  and  sentence  are  terms  be* 
longing  to  judicial  proceedings.  But  the  Senate  has  been  engaged 
m  no  such  proceeding.  The  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March 
was  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  power,  either  in  form,  in  substance, 
or  in  intent.  Every  body  knows  that  the  Senate  can  exercise  no 
judicial  power  until  articles  of  impeachment  are  brought  before  it 
it  is  then  to  proceed,  by  accusation  and  answer,  hearing,  trial,  and 
judgment.  But  there  has  been  no  impeachment,  no  answer,  no 
hearing,  no  judgment.  All  that  the  Senate  did  was  to  pass  a 
resolution,  in  legislative  form,  declaring  its  opinion  of  certain  acts 
of  the  Executive.  This  resolution  imputed  no  crime ;  it  charged 
no  corrupt  motive ;  it  proposed  no  punishment  It  was  directed, 
not  against  the  President,  personally,  but  against  the  act ;  and  that 
act  it  declared  to  be,  in  its  judgment,  an  assumption  of  authority 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Protest  attempts  to  shift  the  resolution  on 
to  the  judicial  character  of  the  Senate.    The  case  is  too  plain  fi>r 
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such  an  argument  to  be  plausible.  But,  in  order  to  lay  some 
foundation  for  it,  the  Protest,  as  I  have  already  said,  contends  that 
neither  the  Senate,  nor  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  express 
its  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the  President,  except  in  some  form 
connected  with  impeachment ;  so  that  if  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment did  not  exist,  these  two  Houses,  though  they  be  represent- 
ative bodies;  though  one  of  them  be  filled  by  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people ;  though  they  be  constituted  like  other 
popular  and  representative  bodies,— could  not  utter  a  syllable, 
although  iney  saw  the  Executive  either  trampling  on  their  own 
rights  and  privileges,  or  grasping  at  absolute  autnority  and  dominion 
over  the  liberties  of  the  country !  Sir,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
speak  of  such  claims  of  impunity  for  Executive  encroachment. 
I  am  amazed  that  any  American  citizen  should  draw  up  a  paper 
containing  such  lofty  pretensions — pretensions  which  would  have 
been  met  with  scorn,  in  England,  at  any  time  since  the  revolution 
of  1688.  A  man  who  should  stand  up,  in  either  House  of  the 
British  Parliament,  to  maintain  that  the  House  could  not,  by  vote 
or  resolution,  maintain  its  own  rights  and  privileges,  would  make 
even  the  tory  benches  hang  their  heads  for  very  shame*  There 
was,  indeed,  a  time  when  such  proceedings  were  not  allowed. 
Some  of  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  race  would  not  tolerate  tliem. 
A  signal  instance  of  royal  displeasure  with  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  The  House  of  Commons  had  spoken,  on  some  occasion, 
"<>/"  its  ovm  undoubted  rights  and  privileges^  The  king 
thereupon  sent  them  a  letter,-  declaring  that  Ae  would  not  allow 
that  they  had  any  undoubted  rights ;  but  that  what  they  enjoyed 
they  might  still  hold  by  his  own  royal  grace  and  permission.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  Mr.  Granville  were  not  satisfied  with  this  tide 
to  their  privileges ;  and,  under  their  lead,  the  House  entered  on 
its  journals  a  resolution,  asserting  its  privileges,  as  its  own  un- 
doubted  right,  and  manifesting  a  determination  to  maintain  them  as 
such.  This,  says  the  historian,  so  enraged  his  majesty,  that  he 
sent  for  the  journal,  had  it  brought  into  the  council,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  his  lords  and  great  ofiicers  of  state,  tore  out  the 
offensive  resolution  with  his  own  myal  hand.  He  then  dissolved 
Parliament,  and  sent  its  most  refractory  members  to  the  Tower. 
I  have  no  fear,  certainly.  Sir,  that  this  English  example  will  be 
followed,  on  this  occasion,  to  its  full  extent ;  nor  would  I  insinuate 
that  any  thing  outrageous  has  been  thought  of,  or  intended,  except 
outrageous  pretensions ;  but  such  pretensions  I  must  impute  to  the 
author  of  this  Protest,  whoever  that  author  be. 

When  this  and  the  other  House  shall  lose  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  debate ;  when  they  shall  surrender  the  rights  of  publicly  and 
beely  canvassing  all  important  measures  of  the  Executive ;  when 
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they  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  maintaiD  their  own  authority  and  their 
own  privileges  by  vote,  declaration,  or  resolution, — they  will  then 
be  no  longer  free  representatives  of  a  free  people,  but  slaves 
themselves,  and  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  others. 

The  Protest,  Mr.  President,  concedes  what  it  doubdess  regards 
as  a  liberal  right  of  discussion  to  the  people  themselves.  But  its 
language,  even  in  acknowledging  this  right  of  the  peoph  to  discuss 
the  conduct  of  their  servants,  is  qualified  and  peculiar.  The  free 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  declares,  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  discuss  the  official  conduct  of  the  President,  in  such  language 
and  form  as  they  may  think  proper,  '^  subject  oMy  to  the  restraints 
of  truth  and  justice.  But,  then,  who  is  to  be  judge  of  this  truth 
and  justice  ?  Are  the  people  to  judge  for  themselves,  or  are  others 
to  judge  for  them?  The  Protest  is  here  speaking  oi  political 
rights,  and  not  moral  rights ;  and  if  restraints  are  imposea  on  ^o- 
litical  rights,  it  must  follow,  of  course,  that  others  are  to  decide, 
whenever  the  case  arises  whether  these  restraints  have  been 
violated.  It  is  strange  that  the  writer  of  the  Protest  did  not 
perceive  that,  by  using  this  language,  he  was  pushing  the  Pres^ 
ident  into  a  direct  avo^  of  the  doctrines  of  1798 }  The  text  of 
the  Protest  and  the  text  of  the  obnoxious  act  of  that  year  are 
nearly  identical. 

But,  Sir,  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  discuss  the  official  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  so  have  their  representatives.  We  have  been 
taught  to  regard  a  representative  of  the  people  as  a  sentinel  on  the 
watch-tower  of  liberty.  Is  he  to  be  blind,  thoueh  visible  danger 
approaches ?  Is  he  to  be  deaf,  though  sounds  of  peril  fill  the  air? 
Is  he  to  be  dumb,  while  a  thousand  duties  impel  him  to  raise  the 
cry  of  alarm?  Is  he  not,  rather,  to  catch  the  lowest  whisper 
which  breathes  intention  or  purpose  of  encroachment  on  the 
public  liberties,  and  to  give  his^  voice  breath  and  utterance  at  the 
first  appearance  of  danger?  Is  not  his  eye  to  traverse  the  whole 
horizon  with  the  keen  and  eager  vision  of  an  unhooded  hawk, 
detecting,  through  all  disguises,  every  enemy  advancing,  in  any 
form,  towards  the  citadel  which  he  guards?  Sir,  this  watchfulness 
for  public  liberty ;  this  duty  of  foreseeing  danger  and  pnxilaiming 
it ;  this  promptitude  and  boldness  in  resisting  attacks  on  the  Con- 
stitution from  any  quarter ;  this  defence  of  established  landmarks ; 
this  fearless  resistance  of  whatever  would  transcend  or  remove 
them, — all  belong  to  the  representative  character,  are  interwoven 
with  its  very  nature,  and  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived,  without 
converting  an  active,  intelligent,  faithful  agent  of  the  people  into 
an  unresisting  and  passive  instrument  of  power.  A  representative 
body,  which  gives  up  these  rights  and  dudes,  gives  itself  up.  It  is 
a  representative  body  no  longer.  It  has  broken  the  tie  between 
itself  and  its  constituents,  and  henceforth  is  fit  only  to  be  regarded 
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as  an  inert,  self-sacrificed  mass,  from  which  all  appropriate  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  has  departed  forever. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  denial 
of  that  right  in  the  Protest. 

But  there  are  other  sentiments  and  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Protest,  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  which  demand  nothing 
less  than  our  utmost  attention. 

The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  lib- 
erty ;  and  liberty  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  maintaining  constitu- 
tional restraints  and  just  divisions  of  political  power.  Nothing  is 
more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to 
simplify  government.  The  simplest  governments  are  despotisms ; 
the  next  simplest,  limited  monarchies ;  but  all  republics,  all  govern- 
ments of  law,  must  impose  numerous  limitations  and  qualifications 
of  authority,  and  give  many  positive  and  many  qualified  rights.  In 
other  words,  they  must  be  subject  to  rule  and  regulation.  This  is 
the  very  essence  of  free  political  institutions.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
is,  indeed,  a  bold  and  fearless  spirit ;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp-sighted 
spirit ;  it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing  intelli- 
gence ;  it  is  jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous  of  power,  jealous  of 
man.  It  demands  checks ;  it  seeks  for  guards ;  it  insists  on  se- 
curities ;  it  entrenches  itself  behind  strong  defences,  and  fortifies, 
with  all  possible  care,  against  the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion. 
It  does  not  trust  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed  limits, 
though  benevolence,  good  intent,  and  patriotic  purpose,  come  along 
with  it.  Neither  does  it  satisfy  itseff  with  flashy  ^d  temporary 
resistance  to  illegal  authority.  Far  otherwise.  It  seeks  for  dura- 
tion and  permanence.  It  looks  before  and  after ;  and,  building  on 
the  experience  of  ages  which  are  past,  it  labors  diligently  for  the 
benefit  of  ages  to  come.  This  is  tne  nature  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty ;  and  this  is  our  liberty,  if  we  will  rightly  understand  and  pre- 
serve it.  Every  free  government  is  necessarily  complicated,  be- 
cause all  such  governments  establish  restraints,  as  well  on  the 
power  of  government  itself,  as  on  that  of  individuals.  If  we  will 
abolish  the  distinction  of  branches,  and  have  but  one  branch ;  if 
we  will  abolish  jury  trials,  and  leave  all  to  the  judge  ;  if  we  will 
then  ordain  that  the  legislator  shall  himself  be  that  judge ;  and 
if  we  will  place  the  executive  power  in  the  same  hands, — we  may 
readily  simplify  government.  We  may  easily  bring  it  to  the  sim- 
plest of  all  possible  forms — a  pure  despotism.  But  a  separation  of 
departments,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  the  preservation  of  clear 
lines  of  division  between  them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation 
of  all  our  constitutions ;  and,  doubtless,  the  continuance  of  regula- 
ted liberty  depends  on  maintaining  these  boundaries. 
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letto  esfWBea  to  livo  cksaes  ef  da^jenor  dielurtoiees ;  oae  exter* 
opl,  tha  other  ioceqaipl.  It  amy  &ppen  ihai  cdlisioos  afise  be- 
tweeo  this  Govenunent  and  the  ^varameDts  of  the  States.  That 
case  belongs  to  the  first  class.  A  meoiorable  bstanee  of  this  kmd'  v 
existed  last  year.  It  was  my  coasoieatious  opinioiit  on  that  ooca* 
sioo>  that  the  authority  claimed  by  aa  individual  State  was  subveiw 
sive  of  the  jiist  powers  of  this  Govemmentj  and,  indeed,  iacompav 
ible  with  its  euteace.  •  I  §Rve  a  hearty  codperatioo^  thorelbre,  to 
measures  which  the  crisis  seemed  to  require.  We  have  now  ba^ 
fore  us  what  appears,  to  my  judgment,  to  be. an  instance  of  the 
latter  kind*  A  ooatest  baa  arisen  between  differaot  branehes  of 
the  same  Grdvemment,  inleiruptiajc  their  harmony,  and  threatefnng 
to  disturb  their  balance.  It  is  of  &e  highest  importance,  therefore^ 
•    to  examine  the  question  carefully,  and  to  decide  it  justly. 

The  separation  of  the  powers  of  government  into  three  depaH* 
ments,  though  all  our  coastitutions  profess  to  be  firaoded  oa  it,  haa, 
aeverthdess,  never  bean  perfectly  established  in  any  gpvemmeat 
of  the  world,  and»  perhaps,  never  can  he.  The  general  principle 
b  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  leadii^. lines  qf  distinction  suffi* 
aiendv  plain ;  yet  theva  are  powers  of  so  undecided  a  character, 
that  tiiey  do  not  seem  necessarily  to  range  themselves  under  eithair 
bead.  And  most  of  our  constitutions,  too,  having  laid  down  the 
general  prmcipl^,  immediately  ^feate  exoeptiens.  There  do  no4 
e»st  in  the  general  science  of  government,  or  the  received  maxims 
q[.  political  law,  such  precise  definitions  as  enable  us  always  lo  sav 
of  a  given  power  whether  it  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciaL 
And  this  is  one  reason,  doubtless,  why  the  Constitution,  in  ooni<M^ 
ting  power  on  all  the  departmeats,-  proceeds  not  hgr  general  de&ii* 
tion,  but  by  specific  enumeration.  And,  again,  it  giants  a  power 
in  general  terms,  but  yet,  in  die  same,  ar  some  other  article  ea 
section,  imposes  a  litnitalion  or  qoalificadon  on  the  grant ;  and  tfaa 
grant  and  the  limitation  must,  of  course,  be  construed  together.  Tboa 
tne  Constitution  says  that  all  legislative  power,  therein  granted, 
shall  be  vested  in  Congress,  whksh  Congress  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House. of  Representatives ;  and  yet,  in  another  artiete^ 
it  gives  to  the  President  a  qualified  negative  over  all  acts  of  Con* 
gress« '  So  the  Constitution  declares  tbut  the  jutlicial  power  sbaU 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
cress  may  establish.  It  gives,  nevertheless,  in  another  provisten, 
^icial  power  to  the  Senate ;  and,  in  like^  manner,  though  it  6^ 
elares  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  PresideBl^ 
using,  in  the  immediate  context,  no  words  of  limitatiQn,  yet  it  else*- 
where  subjects  the  treaty-making  power,  and  ther  appointing  power, 
t»  the  coneunence  of  the  Senate^  The  irresistiUe  inference, 
from  these  cooaMleiatioos,  is,  that  the  maie  noroinatioB  of  a  dcpurt<> 
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ment,  as  one  of  the  three  mat  and  commoDly^Beknowledgedl  de- 
pftrtroents  of  Goveniinent)  does  not  confer  on  that  department  woj 
power  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  departments  are  called  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  Sie  judicial,  we  must  yet  look  mto 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  order  to  learo,  first,  what 
powers  the  Coasutution  regards  as  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial ;  and,  m  the  next  place,  what  portions  or  quantities  of  these 
powers  are  conferred  on  the  respective  departments;  because  no 
one  w31  contend  that  all  legidative  power  belongs  to  Congress,  att 
executive  power  to  the  President,  or  oil  judicial  power  to  the 
eourts  of  the  United  States. 

The  three  first  articles  of  the  Constitution,  as  all  know,  are  em- 
pfeyed  inr  prescribing  the  organization,  and  enumerating  the 
powers,  of  tne  three  departments.  The  first  article  treats  of  the 
Legislature,  and  its  first  section  is — ^'^  All  legislative  power,  Aerew 
grantedy  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

The  second  article  treats  of  the  executive  power,  and  its  first 
section  declares  that  '^  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
.  The  third  article  treats  of  the  judicial  power,  and  its  first  sectk» 
declares  that  *^  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establbh." 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  doubted,  I  think,  Sir,  that  these  descriptions 
of  the  persons  or  officers,  in  whom  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
powers  are  to  be  vested,  no  more  define  the  extent  of  the  grant  of 
those  powers,  than  the  words  quoted  from  the  first  article  describe 
the  extent  of  the  legislative  grant  to  Congress.  All  these  several 
titles,  heads  of  articles,  or  introductory  clauses,  with,  the  general 
declarations  which  they  contain,  serve  to  designate  the  departments, 
and  to  mark  the  general  distribution  of  powers ;  but  in  all  the  de- 
partments, b  the  executive  and  Judicial  as  well  as  in  the  ledslativey 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  contend  for  any  specific  power  under  such 
dauses. 

If  we  look  into  the  State  constitutions,  we  shall  find  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  departments  still  less  perfectly  Arawn,  al- 
though the  general  principle  of  the  distinction  is  laid  down  in  most 
of  them,  ana,  in  some  of  them,  in  very  positive  and  emphatic  terms. 
In  some  of  these  States,  notwithstanding  the  principle  of  distribu- 
tion is  adopted  and  sanctioned,  the  Le^siature  appoints  the 
judges ;  and  in  others  it  appoints  both  the  governor  and  the  judges ; 
and  in  others,  again,  it  appoints  not  only  the  judges,  but  all  other 
officers. 

The  inferences  which,  I  think,  follow  from  these  views  o(  the 
subject,  are  two :   First,  that  the  denominaticm  of  a  depertmeirt 


dws  not  fijt  the  lunks  of  the  powers  co»ferred  od  it,  nor  eveo  their 
esiact  nature ;  aod,  secoad  (which,  indeed,  ibliows  iirom  the  first), 
Aat,  in  our  Ainericao  governments,  the  chief  executive  magistrate 
does  not  necessarily,  and  by  force  of  his  general  character  of  su- 
peme  execudve,  possess  the  appointing  power.  He  may  have 
It,  or  he  may  not,  according  to  the  particular  provisions  applicable 
to  each  case,  in  the  respective  constitutions. 

The  President  appears  to  have  taken  a  diiierent  view  of  this 
subject.  He  seems  to  rsgard  the  appointing  power  as  originally 
and  inherently  in  the  Execudve,  and  as  remaining  absolute  in 
his  haads,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  restrains  it  This  I 
do  not  agree  to,  and  Bfaall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  examine  the 
fluestion  further.  I  have  intended,  thus  far,  only  to  insist  on  the 
Bgh  and  indispensable  duty  of  maintaining  the  division  of  power, 
08  the  Constitution  has  marked  that  division  out^  and  to  iippose 
claims  of  audiority  not  founded  on  express  grants  or  necessary  im* 
plication,  but  sust^Hoed  merely  by  argument,  or  uference,  from 
names  or  denominations  given  to  departments. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  now  before  us  declare,  that  the 
Protest  asserts  powers  as  belonging  to  the  President,  inconsistent 
with  the  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  Consdtution ;  and  that  the  Protest  itself  is  a  breach  of 
privilege..    I  believe  all  this  to  be  true. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Protest  are  inconsistent  with  the  authority, 
of  the  two  Houses,  because,  in  my  judgment,  they  deny  the  just 
extent  of  the  law-making  power.  I  take  the  Protest  as  it  was  sent 
lo  us,  without  inquiring  bow  far  the  subsequent  message  has  mod- 
ified or  explabed  it.  It  is  singtdar,  indeed,  that  a  paper,  so  long  in 
preparation,  so  elaborate  in  contposition,  and  which  is  put  forth  for 
so  high  a  purpose  as  the  Protest  avows,  should  not  be  able  to 
stand  ao  hour's  discussion,  before  it  became  evident  that  it  was  in* 
dispensably  necessary  to  alter  or  explain  its  contents.  Explained 
or  unexplained,  however,  the  paper  contains  sentiments  which 
jnstify  us,  as  I  think,  in  adopting  these  resolutions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  Protest  a  clear  breach  of  pririlegd. 
k  is  a  reproof,  or  rebuke,  of  the  Senate,  in  language  hardly 
respectful,  for  the  exercise  of  a  power  clearly  belonging  to  it  as  a 
locative  body.  It  entirely  misrepresents  the  proceedmgs  of  the 
Senate.  I  find  this  paragraph  in  it,  among  others  of  a  similar 
tone  and  character — ^^  A  majority  of  the  Senate,  whose  inter* 
ference  with  the  preliminary  question  has,  for  the  best  of  all  rea-» 
sous,  been  ^studiously  excluded,  anticipate  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  assume  not  only  the  function  which  befenga^ 
exclusively,  to  that  body,  but  convert  themselves  bto  accusers, 
witnesses,  counsel  and  judges,  and  prejudge  the  whole  case; 
thus  presenting  the    appalfiag  spectacle,   in  a  free   State,  of 
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lodges  going  through  a  labored  preparation  for  an  impartial  heo^ 
ing  and  dedsion,  by  a  previous  ex  parte  investigation  aoid  sentence 
against  the  supposed  offender." 

Now,  Sir,  this  paragraph,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  a  total  misrep* 
resentation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  have  not  anticipated  the  House  of  Representatives ;  they 
have  not  assumed  the  functions  of  that  body ;  they  have  not  con- 
verted themselves  into  accusers,  witnesses,  counsel,  or  judges ; 
they  have  made  no  ea:  parte  investigation ;  they  have  given  no 
sentence.  This  paragraph  is  an  elaborate  perversion  of  the  whde 
design  and  the  whole  proceedings^  of  the  Senate.  A  Protest,  sent 
to  us  by  the  President,  against  votes  which  the  Senate  has  an  un^^ 
questionable  right  to  pass,  and  containing,  too,  such  a  misrepre* 
sentation  of  these  votes  as  this  paragraph  manifests,  is  a  breach  of 
privilege. 

But  there  is  another  breach  of  privilege.  The  President  inler- 
feres  between  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  their  oonstitnentS} 
and  charges  them  with  acting  contrary  to  the  will  of  those  oonstit* 
uents.  He  says  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  look  to  the  journals  <^ 
the  Senate,  to  ascertain  who  voted  for  the  resolution  of  the  28th 
of  March,  and  then  to  show  that  individual  Senators  have,  by  their 
votes  on  that  resolution,  disobeyed  the  instructions,  or  violated  the 
known  will  of  the  Legislatures  who  appointed  them.  All  this  be 
daims  as  his  right  and  his  duty.  And  where  does  he  find  any 
such  right,  or  any  such  duty  ?  What  right  has  he  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  either  House  of  Congress,  telling  its  members  that  they 
disobey  the  will  of  their  constituents  ?  Has  any  E^nglish  sovereign, 
since  Cromwell's  time,  dared  to  send  such  a  message  to  Parlia* 
ment  ?  Sir,  if  he  can  tell  us  that  some  of  us  disobey  our  constitu* 
ents,  he  can  tell  us  that  all  do  so ;  and  if  we  consent  to  receive 
this  language  from  him,  there  is  but  one  remaining  step;  and  thst 
is,  that,  since  we  thus  disobey  the  will  of  our  constituents,  he 
should  disperse  us,  and  send  us  home.  In  my  opinion,  the  first 
step  in  this  process  is  as  distinct  a  breach  of  privilege  as  the  last. 
If  Cromwell's  examples  shall  be  followed  out,  it  will  not  be  more 
clear  then  than  it  is  now,  that  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  have 
been  violated.  There  is  yet  something,  Sir,  which  surpasses  all 
this ;  and  that  is,  that,  after  this  direct  interference,  after  pointing 
out  those  Senators  whom  he  would  represent  as  having  disobeyed 
the  known  will  of  their  constituents,  he  disclaim*  all  design  vf  t»- 
terferin^  at  all!  Sir,  who  could  be  the  writer  of  a  message, 
which,  m  the  first  place,  makes  the  President  assert  such  mon* 
strous  pretensions,  and,  in  the  next  line,  afiront  the  understanding 
oi  the  Senate  by  disavowing  all  right  to  do  that  very  thing  whkdi 
he  is  domg  ?  If  there  be  any  thing.  Sir,  in  this  message,  more 
likely  than  the  rest  of  it  to  move  one  from  his  equanimity,  it  is  this 
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disclaioier  of  aU  design  to  interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  nieni« 
eers  of  the  Senate  to  their  constituents,  aflersucb  interference  had 
already  been  made,  in  the  same  paper,  in  the  most  objectionable 
and  c^nstve  form.  If  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  these 
Senaton  tfiat  they  disobeyed  the  will  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Slates  they  represent, /i>r  what  purpose  was  it  that  the  Protest  has 
pointed  oat  the  four  Senators,  and  paraded  against  them  the  sen- 
timents of  their  Legislatures  ?  There  can  be  no  other  purpose. 
The  Protest  says,  indeed,  that  "  these  facts  belong  to  the  history 
of  these  proceedings ! "  To  die  history  of  what  proceedings  ? 
To  any  proceeding  to  which  the  President  was  party  ?  To  any 
proceeding  to  which  the  Senate  was  party  ?  Have  they  an  v  thing 
to  do  with  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March  ?  But  it  adds,  that 
these  fects  are  important  to  the  just  developement  o^the  vrindpJes 
and  interests  involved  in  the  proceedings.  All  this  mignt  be  said 
of  any  other  facts.  It  is  mere  words.  To  what  principles,  to 
what  interests,  are  these  facts  important?  They  cannot  be  inn 
portant  but  in  one  point  of  view ;  and  that  is  as  proof,  or  evidence, 
dHit  the  Senators  have  disobeyed  instructions,  or  acted  against  the 
known  will  of  their  constituents,  in  disapproving  the  Pre^dent's 
conduct.  They  have  not  the  slightest  bearing  in  any  odier  way. 
They  do  not  make  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  more  or  less  true, 
Bor  its  right  to  pass  it  more  or  less  clear.  Sir,  these  proceedings 
of  the  Legislatures  were  introduced  into  this  Protest  tor  the  very 
purpose,  and  no  other,  of  showing  that  members  of  the  Senate 
nave  acted  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.  Every 
man  sees  and  knows  this  to  have  been  the  sole  design ;  and  any 
other  pretence  is  a  mockery  to  our  understandings.  And  this 
purpose  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  unlawful  purpose ;  it  is  an  unjus- 
tifiable intervention  between  us  and  our  constituents ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  manifest  and  flagrant  breach  of  privilege. 

In  the  next  place,  the  assertions  of  the  Protest  are  inconsistent 
with  the  just  authority  of  Congress,  because  they  claim  for  the 
President  a  power,  independent  of  Congress,  to  possess  the 
enstody  and  control  of  the  public  treasures.  Let  this  point  be 
accurately  examined ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake,  I  will  read 
the  precise  words  of  the  Protest. 

'*  The  custody  of  the  public  property,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  legislative  authority,  has  always  been 
considered  an  appropriate  function  of  the  executive  department  in 
this  and  all  other  governments.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
every  species  of  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  (except* 
bg  that  which  is  in  the  use  of  the  several  coordinate  departments 
of  the  Government,  as  means  to  aid  them  in  performing  their 
appropriate  functk>ns)  is  in  charge  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
Presideiit,  wh«iiiar  it  be  lands,  or  bniklincs,  or  merdiaodise,  or 
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provisions,  or  clothing,  or  arms  and  munidons  of  war.  The 
superintendents  and  keepers  of  the'  whole  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  removable  at  his  will. 

"  Public  money  is  but  a  species  of  public  property.  It  cannoC 
be  raised  by  taxation  or  customs,  nor  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
any  other  way  except  by  law;  but  whenever  or  howsoever 
obtained,  its  custody  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  unless 
the  Constitution  be  changed,  intrusted  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. No  officer  can  be  created  by  Congress,  lor  the  purpose 
of  taking  charge  of  it,  whose  appointment  would  not,  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution, at  once  devolve  on  the  President,  and  who  would 
not  be  responsible  to  him ''for  the  iaithful  performance  of  his 
duties.*^ 

And,  in  another  place,  it  declares  that  **  Congress  cannot, 
therefore,  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Department  the 
custody  of  the  public  property  or  money,  without  an  assumptioB 
of  executive  power,  and  a  subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  tbe 
Constitution.''  These,  Sir,  are  proposidons  which  cannot  receive 
too  much  attention.  They  affirm,  that  the  custody  of  the  public 
money  Constitutionally  and  necessarily  belongs  to  the  Executive ; 
and  that,  until  the  Constitution  is  changed,  Congress  cannot  uke 
it  out  of  his  bands,  nor  make  any  provision  for  its  custody,  except 
bv  such  superintendents  and  keepers  as  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  removable  at  his  will.  If  these  assertions  be  cor- 
rect, we  have,  indeed,  a  singular  Constitution  ibr  a  repubfican 
government ;  for  we  give  the  Executive  the  control,  tbe  custody, 
and  the  possession  of  the  public  treasury,  by  origbal  Constitutional 
provision ;  and  when  Congress  appropriates,  it  appropriates  only 
what  is  already  in  the  President's  hands. 

Sir,  I  hold  these  propositions  to  be  sound  in  neither  branch.  I 
maintain  that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  does  not,  necessa- 
rily, bebng  to  the  Executive,  under  this  Crovemment ;  and  I  hold 
that  Congress  mav  so  dispose  of  it,  that  it  shall  be  under  the 
superintendence  ot  keepers  not  appointed  by  the  President,  nor 
removable  at  bb  will.  I  think  it  competent  for  Congress  lo 
declare,  as  Congress  did  declare  in  the  Bank  charter,  that  the 
public  deposits  should  be  made  in  the  Bank.  When  in  the 
bank,  they  were  not  kept  by  persons  appointed  by  tbe  President, 
or  removable  at  his  will.  He  could  not  change  that  custody ;  nor 
could  it  be  changed  at  all,  but  according  to  provisions  made  in  the 
kw  itself.  There  was,  indeed,  a  provision  m  the  law  authorising 
the  Secretary  to  change  the  custody.  But  suppose  there  had 
been  no  such  provision ;  suppose  the  contingent  power  bad  not 
been  given  to  the  Secretary  ;  would  it  not  have  been  a  lawful 
enactment?  Might  not  the  law  have  provided  thai  the  public 
ooneys  should  remain  in  tbe  Bank,  tmtil  Ccmgraas  kself  sbouU 
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oCherwiee  order,  leaving  so  power  of  remoT&l  any  where  else  ? 
And  if  siioh  provision  bad  been  roade,  what  power,  or  custody,  or 
control,  would  the  President  have  possessed  over  them  ?  Clearly, 
none  at  all.  The  act  of  May,  1800,  directed  cuslom-house  bondsy 
ia  places  where  the  Bank,  which  was  then  in  existence,  was  situ* 
ated,  or  in  which  it  had  Branches,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
tts  Branches  for  coHection,  mthout  the  reMervatiofi  of  any  power 
ofremowd  to  the  Secretary  or  any  body  the.  Now,  Sir,  this  was 
an  unconstituuonal  law,  if  the  Protest,  in  the  part  now  under  con* 
sideration,  be  correct ;  because  it  placed  the  public  money  in  a 
Mstody  beyond  the  control  of  the  President,  and  in  hands  of 
keepers  not  appointed  by  him,  nor  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
One  may  readily  discern.  Sir,  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  author  of  the  Protest  brought  himself  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  could  not  place  the  public  moneys  beyond  the  Presi^ 
dent's  control.  It  is  all  founded  on  the  power  of  appointment, 
and  the  power  of  removaL  These  powers,  it  is  supposed,  roust 
give  the  President  complete  control  and  authority  over  those  who 
actually  hold  the  money,  and,  therefore,  must  necessarily  subject 
its  custody,  at  all  times,  to  his  own  individual  will.  This  is  the 
aigMment. 

It  is  true,  that  the  appointment  of  all  public  cheers,  with  some 
exceptions,  is,  by  the  Constitution,  given  to  the  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  as,  in  roost  cases,  public  property 
must  be  held  by  some  officer,  its  keepers  will  generally  be  persons 
so  appointed.  But  this  is  only  the  common,  not  a  necessary  con« 
sequence,  of  giving  the  appointing  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate.  Congress  may  still,  if  it  shall  so  see  fit^  place  the  public 
treasure  in  the  hand  of  no  officer  appointed  by  the  President,  or 
removable  by  him,  but  in  hands  quite  beyond  his  contrcd.  Sutn 
ject  to  one  contingency  only,  it  did  this  very  thing  by  the  charter 
of  the  present  Bcuik ;  and  it  did  the  same  thing  absolutely,  and 
subject  to  no  contingency,  by  the  law  of  1800.  The  Protest,  in 
the.  first  place,  seizes  on  the  fact  that  all  officers  must  be  ap«* 
pointed  by  the  President,  or  on  his  nominatbn ;  it  then  assumes 
the  next  step,  that  all  officers  are,  and  must  be,  removable  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  then,  insisting  that  public  money,  like  other  public 
property,  must  be  kept  by  some  public  offieery  it  thus  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  always  he  in  the  bauds  of  those  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  who  are  removable  at  bis 
pleasure.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Protest  means  to  maintain 
that  die  tenure  of  office  cannot  be  so  reguhited  by  law,  as  that 
vubUc  officers  shall  not  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres' 
%dent. 

The  President  considers  the  right  of  removal  as  a  fixed,  vested, 
Conatitutiooal  right,  which  Congress  cannot  limit,  control,  or  quaiir 
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tfi  until  die  CoDstitiitioii  shall  be  elteied.  This,  Sir,  is  doctrine 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.  I  shaU  not  now  discuss  the 
question,  whether  toe  law  may  not  place  the  tenure  of  office  be- 
yond the  reach  of  executive  pleasure ;  but  I  wish  merely  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fiict,  that  any  sudi  power  in 
Congress  b  denied  by  the  principles  and  by  die  w(»ds  of  the  Prot- 
est. According  to  that  paper,  we  live  under  a  Constitution,  by 
the  provisions  of  which  the  publio  treasures  are,  necessarily  and 
UMivoidably,  always  under  executive  control ;  and  as  the  Execu- 
tive may  remove  all  officers,  and  appoint  others,  at  least  tempera- 
rily,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  he  may  hold  those 
treasures,  in  the  hands  of  persons  appomted  by  himself  alone,  in 
defiance  of  any  law  which  Uongress  has  passed  or  can  pass.  It  is 
to  be  seen,  Sir,  how  fiur  such  claims  of  power  will  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  seen  whether  a  con* 
struction  will  be  readily  adopted  which  thus  places  the  pubiic 
purse  out  of  the  guardianship  of  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people. 

But,  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  paper,  something  even  yet  more 
strange  than  these  extraordinary  claims  of  power.  There  is,  Sir, 
a  strong  disposition,  running  through  the  whole  Protest,  to  repre- 
sent the  Executive  Department  of  this  Government  as  the  peculiar 
protector  of  the  public  liberty,  the  chief  security  on  which  the 
people  are  to  rely  against  the  encroachment  of  ouier  branches  of 
die  Government  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  this  por* 
pose.  To  this  end,  the  Protest  spreads  out  the  President's 
official  oath,  reciting  all  its  words  in  a  formal  quotation  ;  and  yet 
the  oath  of  memMrs  of  Congress  is  exacdy  equivalent.  *  The 
President  is  to  swear  that  be  will  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend, 
the  Constitution ; "  and  members  of  Congress  are  to  swear  that 
they  will  *'  support  the  Constitution."  There  are  more  words  in 
one  oath  than  the  other,  but  die  sense  b  precisely  the  same. 
Why,  then,  this  reference  to  his  official  oath,  and  this  ostenutious 
quotation  of  it  ?  Would  the  writer  of  the  Protest  argue  that  the 
oath  itself  is  any  grant  of  power ;  or  that,  because  the  President 
is  to  ^^  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  the  Constitution,"  he  is, 
therefore,  to  use  what  means  he  pleases,  or  any  means,  for  such 
preservation,  protection,  and  defence,  except  those  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  have  specifically  given  him?  Such  an 
ar^ment  would  be  preposterous  ;  but  if  the  oath  be  not  cited  for 
this  preposterous  purpose,  with  wliat  design  is  it  thus  displayed  on 
the  race  of  the  Protest,  unless  it  be  to  support  the  general  idea  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  liberties,  are  especially  confided  to  the  safe  discretbn,  the 
sure  moderation,  the  paternal  guardianship,  of  executive  power  ? 
The  oath  of  the  President  conuiins  three  words,  aH  ot  equal 
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import ;  that  is,  that  be  wHl  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  the 
Coostitutioo.  The  oath  of  members  of  Congress  is  expressed  in 
shorter  i^vase :  it  is,  that  they  will  support  the  Constitution.  If 
there  be  any  diflference  in  the  meanir^  of  the  two  oaths,  I  cannot 
discom  it ;  and  yet  the  Protest  solemnly  and  formally  argues  thus : 
"  The  duty  of  defending,  so  for  as  in  him  lies,  the  integnty  of  the 
Constitution,  would,  indeed,  have  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  oflbse ;  but,  by  thiis  expressing  it  in  tbe  official  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, which,  in  this  respect,  diftrs  from  that  of  every  other  func^ 
tionary,  the  founders  of  our  republic  have  attested  their  sense 
of  its  importance,  and  have  given  to  it  a  peculiar  solemnity  and 
fcroe." 

Sir,  I  deny  the  jproposition,  and  I  dispute  tlie  proof.  I  deny 
that  the  duty  of  delending  the  integrity  of  tbe  C<Histitution  is,  ia 
any  peculiar  sense,  confided  to  tbe  rresident ;  and  I  deny  Uiat 
tbe  words  of  bis  oaith  furnish  any  argument  to  make  sood  that 
proposition.  Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  remember  against  %3um  it  i$ 
that  the  President  holds  it  his  peculiar  duty  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution*  It  is  not  agamst  external  force ;  it  is  not 
against  a  foreien  foe  ;  no  such  thing  ',  InU  it  is  against  the  reprC' 
$€$iUitives  of  Me  people  and  the  representatives  of  the  States  !  It 
is  against  these,  that  the  founders  of  our  republic  have  imposed 
on  him  the  duty  of  defendiog  tbe  inte^ity  of  the  Constitution-*-a 
du^,  be  says,  of  tbe  importance  of  which  they  have  attested  their 
sense,  and  to  which  they  have  given  peculiar  solemnity  and  fbrce, 
by  expressing  it  in  bis  official  oath  ! 

Let  us  pause.  Sir,  and  consider  this  most  strange  proposition. 
The  President  is  the  chief  Executive  Magistrate.  He  is  cooh 
mander*in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  nominates  all  persons  to 
dfice ;  claims  a  right  to  remove  all  at  will,  and  to  control  all,  while 
yet  in  office ;  dispenses  all  favors ;  and  wields  tbe  whole  patronage 
of  tbe  Government  And  the  proposition  is,  that  the  duty  of 
defending  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  against  tbe  representa- 
tives of  the  States,  and  against  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
results  to  kin  from  the  very  nature  of  his  office;  and  that  the 
founders  of  our  republic  have  given  to  this  duty,  thus  confided  to 
turn,  peculiar  sdemnity  and  force ! 

Mr.  President,  tbe  contest,  for  ages,  bas  been  to  rescue  liberty 
fitxn  tbe  grasp  of  executive  power.  Whoever  has  engaged  in 
her  sacred  cause,  from  the  days  of  the  downfall  of  those  great 
aristocracies,  which  had  stood  between  the  king  and  tbe  people, 
to  tbe  time  of  our  own  independence,  bas  struggled  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  single  object.  On  the  long  list  of  the  champions 
of  human  freedom,  there  is  not  one  name  dimmed  by  tbe  reproach 
of  advocating  tbe  extension  of  executive  authority  :  on  tbe  con- 
trary, tbe  umfocm  and  steady  purpose  of  all  such  champions  bas 
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been  to  Cmit  and  restrain  it.  To  this  end  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
growing  more  and  more  enlightened,  and  more  and  more  vigorous 
from  age  to  age,  has  been  battering,  for  centuries,  against  the-soKd 
hutments  of  the  feudal  system.  To  this  end,  all  that  could  be 
gained  from  the  imprudence,  snatched  from  the  weakness,  or 
wrung  from  the  necessities,  of  crowned  heads,  hds  been  carefully 
^thered  up,  secured,  and  hoarded,  as  the  rich  treasures,  the  very 
lewels  of  liberty.  To  this  end,  popular  and  representative  right 
has  kept  up  its  warfare  against  prerogative,  wkh  various  success; 
Sometimes  writing  the  history  of  a  whole  age  in  blood ;  sometimes 
witnessing  the  martyrdom  ot  Sidneys  and  Russells,  often  baffled  and 
repulsed,  but  still  gaining,  on  the  whole,  and  holding  what  it  gained 
with  a  grasp  which  nothing  but  the  complete  extinction  of  its  own 
being  could  compel  it  to  relinquish.  At  length,  the  great  conquest 
over  executive  power,  in  the  leading  western  states  of  Europe,  has 
been  accomplished.  The  feudal  system,  like  other  stupendous 
fabrics  of  past  ages,  is  known  only  by  the  rubbish  which  it  has  left 
behind  it.  Crowned  heads  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  law,  and  the  people,  with  that  intelligence  and  that 
spirit  which  make  their  voice  resistless,  have  been  able  to  say  to 

Genitive,  ^^Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.^'  I  need 
rdly  say,  Sir,  that,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  which  Europe 
has  reached  only  through  such  slow  and  painful  steps,  we  sprang 
at  once,  by  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  by  the  estaofisfa- 
ment  of  free  representative  governments;  governments  borrowing 
more  or  less  from  the  models  of  other  free  states,  but  strengthened, 
secured,  improved  in  their  symmetry,  and  deepened  in  their  foun- 
dation, by  tnose  great  men  of  our  own  country  whose  names  will 
be  as  familiar  to  future  times  as  if  they  were  written  on  the  aich 
of  the  sky. 

Through  all  this  history  of  the  contest  for  liberty,  execative 
power  has  been  regarded  as  a  Bon  which  must  be  caged.  So  fiir 
from  being  the  object  of  enlightened  popular  trust ;  so  far  from 
being  considered  the  natural  protector  of  popular  right,-*4t  has 
been  dreaded,  uniformly,  always  dreaded,  as  me  great  source  of 
its  danger. 

And  now.  Sir,  who  is  he,  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  liberty, 
at  home  and  abroad ;  who  is  he,  yet  dwelKngi  in  his  contem- 
plations, among  the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  middle  ages; 
who  is  he,  from,  whose  bosom  all  original  infusion  of  American 
spirit  has  become  so  entirely  evaporated  and  exhaled,  as  that  he 
shall  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
doctrine  that  the  defence  of  liberty  naturoBy  ruuUs  to  executive 
power,  and  is  its  peculiar  duty  ?  Who  is  he,  that,  generous  and 
confiding  towards  power  where  it  is  most  dangerous,  and  jeakxis 
only  of  those  who  can  restrain  it ;  who  is  he,  that,  reverang  the 
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order  of  the  statOi  and  iip-heavbg  the  base,  would  poise  the 
pyramid  of  the  political  system  upoo  its  apex ;  who  is  he,  that, 
overlooking  with  contempt  the  guardianship  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and,  with  equal  contempt,  the  higher  guardianship 
of  the  people  themselves ; — ^who  is  he,  that  declares  to  us,  throi^b 
the  President's  lips,  that  the  security  for  freedom  rests  m  execuUve 
authority  ?  Who  is  he  that  belies  the  blood  and  libels  the  fame 
of  his  own  ancestors,  by  declaring  that  ^Aey,  with  solemnity  of 
form,  and  force  of  manner,  have  invoked  the  executive  power  to 
come  to  the  protection  of  hberty  ?  Who  is  he  that  thus  charges 
them  with  the  insanity,  or  the  recklessness,  of  putting  the  lamb 
beneath  the  lion's  paw  ?  No,  Sir.  No,  Sir.  Our  security  is  in 
our  watchfulness  of  executive  power.  It  was  the  constitution  of 
this  department,  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  in  the 
^at  work  of  creating  our  present  Government  To  give  to  the 
Executive  Department  such  power  as  should  make  it  useful,  and 
yet  not  such  as  should  render  it  dangerous ;  to  make  it  efficient, 
independent,  and  strong,  and  vet  to  prevent  it  ijx>m  sweeping  away 
every  thiog  by  its  union  of  military  and  civil  autboritv,  by  the 
influence  of  patronage,  and  office,  and  favor ; — this,  indeed,  was 
difficult.  They  who  had  the  work  to  do,  saw  the  difficulty,  and 
we  see  it ;  and  if  we  would  maintain  our  system,  we  shall  ad 
wisely  to  that  end,  by  preserving  every  restraint  and  every  guard 
whk:h  the  Constitution  has  provided.  And  when  we,  and  those 
who  come  after  us,  have  done  all  that  we  can  do,  and  all  that 
they  can  do,  it  will  be  well  for  us  and  for  them,  if  some  popular^ 
Executive,  by  the  power  of  patronage  and  party,  and  the  power, 
too,  of  that  very  popularity,  shall  not  hereafter  prove  an  over- 
match for  all  other  branches  of  the  Government 

I  do  not  wish,  Sir,  to  impair  the  power  of  the  President,  as  it 
stands  written  down  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  great  and  good  men 
have  hitherto  exercised  it  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  I  am  for 
the  Constitution  as  it  is.  But  I  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  reversal 
of  all  just  ideas  of  government ;  1  will  not  degrade  the  character 
of  popular  representation ;  I  will  not  blindly  confide,  where  aB 
experience  admonishes  me  to  be  jealous ;  I  will  not  trust  executive 
l)ower,  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  magistrate,  to  keep  the 
vigils  of  liberty. 

Having  claimed  for  the  Executive  the  especial  guardianship  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Protest  proceeds  to  present  a  summary  view 
of  the  powers  vrbkh  are  supposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  Executive 
by  that  instrument  And  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  message.  Sir, 
that  I  would,  more  than  to  all  others,  call  the  partbular  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  confessy  that  it  was  only  upon  careful  reperusal 
ot  the  paper,  that  I  perceived  the  extent  to  which  its  assertions  of 
power  reach.    I  do  not  speak,  now,  of  the  President's  claims  of 
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fomer  as  opposed  to  legislative  authority,  but  of  his  opinions  as 
to  his  own  authority,  duty,  and  responsibility,  as  connected  with 
all  other  officers  under  the  Government.  He  is  of  opinbn  that 
the  whole  executive  power  is  vested  in  him,  and  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  entire  exercise;  that,  among  the  duties  imposed 
on  him,  is  that  of  "  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faittifuUy  exe- 
cuted ;"  and  that,  "  being  thus  made  responsible  for  the  entire  action 
of  the  Executive  Department,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  power 
of  appointii^,  overseeing,  and  controlling,  those  who  execute  the 
laws — a  power  in  its  nature  executive-'*should  r^nain  in  tns  hands. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  only  his  right,  but  the  Constitution  midces  it  his 
duty,  to  *  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint,'  all  '  officers  of  the  United  States  whose 
appomtments  are  not  in  the  Constitution  otherwise  provided 
for/  with  a  proviso  that  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  may 
be  vested  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments." 

The  fiist  proposition,  then,  which  the  Protest  asserts,  in  regard 
to  the  President's  powers,  as  Executive  Magistrate,  is,  that,  the 
general  duty  being  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution,  of  taJdne 
care  that  the  laws  be  fiutfafully  executed,  he  thereby  becomes  himself 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  every  person  employed  in  the  Crolh 
emment;  '^  for  the  entire  action,"  as  the  paper  expresses  it,  **  of 
the  Executive  Department."  This,  Sir,  is  very  dangerous  logic. 
I  reject  the  inference  altogether.  No  such  responsibility,  nor  any 
thing  like  it,  folkws  from  the  general  provision  of  the  Constitutbn, 
making  it  his  duty  to  see  the  laws  executed.  If  it  did,  we  should 
have,  m  fact,  but  one  officer  in  the  whde  Goveniment.  The 
President  would  be  every  body.  And  the  Protest  assumes  to 
the  President  this  whole  responsibility  for  every  other  officer,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  making  the  President  every  body,  of  anni- 
hilating every  thing  like  independence,  responsibility,  or  dioraeter^ 
in  all  other  public  agents.  The  whole  responsibibty  is  assumed, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  plausibly  argued,  that  all  officers  of 
Government  are,  not  agents  of  the  law,  but  the  President's  agents, 
and,  tlierefore,  responsible  to  him  alone.  If  he  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  all  officers,  and  they  be  resp(Hisible  to  him  only, 
then  it  may  be  maintained  that  such  officers  are  but  his  own 
agents,  his  substitutes,  his  deputies.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  ail ;  and  this,  you  wil] 

rerceive.  Sir,  is  done,  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the  passages  which 
have  read.     Having  thus  assumed  for  the  President  the  entiie  i 

responsibility  of   the  whole  Government,  the  Plrotest  advances  j 

boldly  to  its  conclusion,  and  claims,  at  once,  absolute  power  over  j 

all  individuals  in  office,  as  being  merely  the  President's  agents. 
This  is  the  language  :-^"  The  wfade  executive  power  being  vested 
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IB  tbe  President,  who  is  responaUe  lot  its  exeibise,  it  19  a  oeces- 
saiy  conseqaence  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  employ  ageals 
of  his  OWD  choice,  to  aid  him  id  die  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  to  discharge  tliem  when  he  is  no  jonger  willing  to  be  respoiH 
aifale  for  their  acts/' 

This,  Sir,  completes  the  work.  Thb  handsomely  rounds  off 
the  whole  executive  system  of  executive  authority.  First,  the 
President  has  the  whole  responsibility;  and  then,  beii^  thus 
responsible  for  all,  he  has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  whole  power. 
We  have  heard  of  political  tmitSj  and  our  American  Executive, 
as  here  represented,  is,  indeed,  a  unit.  We  have  a  charmingly 
simple  government!  Instead  of  many  officers,  in  dtferent  de- 
partments, each  having  appropriate  duties,  and  each  responsible 
for  his  own  duties,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  to  deal  with  but 
one  officer.  The  President  carries  on  the  Oovemment ;  all  the 
rest  are  but  sub-contractors.  Sir,  whatever  tmme  we  give  him, 
we  have  but  one  bxecutivs  officer.  A  Briareus  sits  in  the 
centre  of  our  system,  and  whh  his  hundred  bands  touches  eveiy 
thing,  moves  every  thing,  controls  every  thine.    I  ask,  Sir,  Is^  th»  | 

republicanism?    Is  this  a  government  of  laws?     Is  this  legal  | 

responsibility  ?  | 

According  to  the  Protest,  the  very  duties  which  everv  officer  | 

under  the  Government  performs,  are  the  duties  of  the  Presi<iena 
himself.    It  sa^s  that  the  President  has  a  right  to  employ  ageiUi  \ 

of  his  otsii  dunce,  to  aid  nm  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  doctrines  be  true,  it  is  idle  for  us  any  | 

longer  to  talk  about  any  sudi  thing  as  a  government  of  laws.  We 
have  no  government  of  laws,  not  even  the  semblance  or  shadow  I 

of  it :  we  have  no  legal  responsibility.     We  have  an  Executive,.  | 

consisting  of  one  person, -wielding  all  official  power,  and  which  isy 
to  every  effectual  purpose,  completely  trretpomibU.  The  Pres-> 
ident  declares  that  he  is  *'  responsible  for  the  entire  action  of  the 
Executive  Department.'^  Responsible?  What  does  he  mean  by 
being  '^  rapontibh  ?  '^  Does  he  mean  Ugal  rttpcmibHity  9  Cer^ 
tainly  not.  No  such  thing.  Legal  responsibiliqr  signifies  liability 
to  punishment  for  misconduct  or  moMtministratton.  But  the 
Protest  does  not  mean  that  the  President  is  liable  to  be  impeached 
and  punished,  if  a  secretary  of  state  should  commit  treason,  iAa 
collector  of  the  customs  should  be  guilty  of  bribery,  or  if  a  treaa* 
urer  should  embezzle  the  public  money.  It  does  not  mean,  and 
cannot  fnean,  that  he  ^u>uld  be  answerable  for  any  snach  cxkaef 
or  such  delinquency.  What,  then,  is  its  notion  of  that  respon^ 
tibUiiyy  which  it  sap  the  President  is  under  for  all  officers,  and 
which  authorizes  him  to  consider  all  officers  as  his  own  personal 
agents?  Sir,  it  is  merely  responsibility  to  puUio  opinion.  It  is  a 
Gdbility  to  beblamed ;  it  is  the  chance  of  becoming  unpopular. 
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4e  danger  of  loehg  a  redectiaii.  Nothkg  dte  is  mtuA  in  the 
worid.  It  18  the  hazard  of  firiling  in  any  attempt  or  eplcryise  of 
ambitioB.  This  is  all  the  responsibility  to  which  the  dootriaes  of 
the  PioteM  bold  the  Pre^eot  sufagect. 

It  is  precisely  tbe  resjHmsibilUy  under  whioli  CoonmreH  acted, 
when  he  dispersed  Parliament,  teiliog  its  membeis,  not  in  so  many 
words,  indeed,  that  they  disobeyed  the  will  of  their  conatitueots, 
but  telling  them  that  the  people  were  sick  of  them,  and  that  be 
drove  th^  out  ^  for  the  ^ory  of  God,  and  tbe  eood  of  the 
nation/'  It  is  precisely  the  responsibility  open  iriuoh  Banaparte 
broke  up  tbe  popular  assenoUy  of  Franoa.  .  I  do  not  mean,  Sir, 
certainly,  by  these  ilhistrations,  to  insmitate  designs  of  violent 
usurpations  against  the  President ;  far  from  it;  butt  I  do  mean  fee 
maintain  that  such  responsibility  as  that  with  whicdi  the  Protest 
clothes  faim,  is  no  legal  responsibility,  no  Constitutional  respiXK 
sibility,  no  repuUioan  responsibility ;  but  a  nacre  liability  to  loss  of 
office,  loss  ot  character,  and  loss  of  fame,  if  he  stull  dioose  to 
violate  the  laws  and  overturn  the  liberties  of  the  country,  it  b 
such  a  responsibility  as  leaves  every  thing  in  bis  diaerelion,  and 
bis  pleasure. 

Sir,  it  exceeds  human  belief,  that  any  man  should'  pot  seoth* 
ments  such  as  this  paper  contains  into  a  public  commfMucatioo 
from  the  Presideat  to  the  Senate.  They  ane  sentiments  which 
give  us  all  one  master.  Tbe  Protest  asserts  an  absolute  right  to 
remove  all  persons  from  office  at  pleasure ;  and  for  what  reason? 
Because  they  are  incompetent?  Because  they  are  incapable? 
Because  diey  are  remiss,  negligent,  or  inattentive  ?  No,  Sir ;  these 
are  not  the  reaesons.  But  he  may  discharge  tbem,  one  aad  aU, 
simply  because  *^  he  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  responstUe  for  their 
acts !  "  It  insists  on  an  absdute  right  in  the  President  to  dind 
andeofUrol  eveiy  act  of  evdry  officer  of  the  Govermnent,  except 
the  judges.  It  asserts  this  right  of  direct  cmUrol^  over  and  over 
again.  The  President  may  go  into  the  treasury,  among  the  au- 
mtors  and  contsoUers,  and  imet  them  how  to  settle  every  bmhi's 
accoirat ;  what  abatements  to  make  from  one,  what  additions  to 
another.  He  may  go  into  tbe  custom-house,  among  coUeetois 
and  appnusers,  and  may  amtrtd  estimates,  reductions,  and  ap- 
praisemeatt.  It  is  true,  that  these  officers  are  swora  to  disehacge 
tbe  duties  of  their  respective  offiaes  honestly  and  fairly,  aecordii^ 
to  their  awn  best  abilities ;  it  is  true,  that  many  of  them  are  liable 
to  indictment  far  official  oaisooBdiict,  and  odiers  responsible,  in 
sints  of  indtviduals,  lor  danagea  and  penalties,  if  ancb  official  mis^ 
conduct  be  proved ;  but,  notwiihstandiBg  aU  this,  tbe  Protest  even 
that  di  these  <rficeps  are bnt  tbe  Prmtkn^B  agenU;  that  they  are 
but  aiding  Ami  in  the  disofaaflgeof  hii  daties ;  that  he  is  lesponaible 
fi»  tbeir  oondttot,  and  that  ihey  are  remimUe  at  has  wiH  and 


nkasaw.  Aad  it  is  midw'tbis  viow  of  bis^omi  audiorit]r»  tkut  tha 
rMsklaut  oftUs  the  Secvelariea  Ait  Secretftiies«  aot  onee  only,  but 
Mfoatediy.  After  half  a  century's  adcniBistiatioQ  of  tUs  Cro?era- 
ineut,  Sir ;  after  we  haw  endeavorad,  by -statute  opon  statute,  and 
by  provisioQ  followii^  pioviwny  to  define  and  Imit  official  au* 
thority ;  to  aasigo  particular  duties  to  particular  public  servants ;  to 
defioe  tkMeduttea;  to  create  penalties  ibc  their  vielaUoQ;  to  adjust, 
aectinitely,  the  respooability  of  each  agent,  with  his  own  powenr 
aod  his  own  duties ;  l»  eelaUish  the  prevaleBee  of  equal  rule ;  to 
aake  the  law,  aa  far  as  ponible,  every  thing,  and  individual  yfSif 
as  frr  as  posaihie,  nothing ;-— aiter  all  tUs,  the  astouadio(|  assertion 
rioga  in  onr  eaiiy  that,  thniigbput  the  whofe  range  of  official  agency^ 
in  ks  smallest  ramificatieoa^  as  weH  as  in  its  larger  masses,  tbeve  it 
bnt  ome  nssvonaniiLiTr,  omb  xmscbstion,  <hib  wujuI  Tnw 
iwhmd  is  it,  Sir,  if  these  seRtiments  be  maintained,  dpue  indeed 
a  it,  that  a  Pffesideal  ef  the  United  States  may  weH  repeat^ 
from  Napoleon,  what  be  repeated  from  Louis  XIV,. *^I  am  the 
State!'' 

The  aignmeat  by  whnh  the  writer  of  the  Protest  endeavors  to 
eatafalish  die  Presideot's  claim  to  this  vast  mass  of  aeeumubted 
authority,  is  finmded  on  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President  No  doubt  the 
executife  power  is  vested  in  the  President ;  but  what,  and  bow 
much  exeeudve  power,  and  how  limited?  To  this  question  I 
ahoold  answer,  '^  Look  to  the  Constitution,  and  see ;  examine  tha 
pardcokn  of  the  grant,  and  learn  what  that  executive  power  isy 
wfaieh  is  ^ven  to  the  President,  either  by  exjpress  words  or  by 
necessary  impKealion.''  But  so  the  writer  ot  this  PMest  doee 
net  reason.  He  takes  these  words  of  the  Constitution  as  beiogy 
of  themselves,  a  general  original  grant  g£  all  executive  power  to 
the  President,  subfeet  only  to  euch  express  limitatioos,  as  the  Co»* 
sttunian  prescribes.  This  iscleariy^  the  writer's  view  of  the  subject, 
tndesB,  indeed,  he  goes  behind  the  Constitution  akegether,  as  some 
CKpressioBS  would  intimate,  lo  seaich,  ebewhece,  6x  sources  of 
exeonlive  power.  Thus  the  Protest -says,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
fight  of  the  President,  but  diat  the  Constitution  makes  it  his  diUp, 
to  appoint  persons  to  office ;  as  if  the  right  existed  beibre  the 
Consdiationr  had  ereated  the  duty.  It  speaks,  too,  of  the  poww 
of  removal,  not  as  a  power  jTtmted  by  the  Gonstitodon,  but  ext 
pressty  as  ^  an  original  executive  power,  b^  ondieeked  by  the 
Gonstttudon. "  How  original?  Coming  from  what  souree  highst 
thao  the  Consutodon?  I  should  be  ghid  to  know  how  the  Pre»« 
ident  gets  possession  of  any  power  by  a  dde  earlier,  or  move 
migtnal^  than  the  grant  of  the  Constitudoo;  or  wbitf  is  meant  hf 
SB  &rigimil  jKiwer,  which  the  President  possesses,  aod  which  tiie 
ConsthmioD  has  kft,  unohecbad,  in  his  hands.    The  trada  is^  Sii^ 


tssursdly^  that  the  wnCer  of  the  ProMt,  Xn  these  pamgco, 
was  reasonisg  upon  the  Biitbh  Constitutioii,  and  ool  upon  the 
ConstiluticMi  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  he  professes  to  found 
himself  on  authority  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  Englaad.  I 
wiU  read,  Sir,  the  whole  passage.    It  is  this : — 

.  ^*  In  strict  accordance  with  this  principle,  die  power  of  removal^ 
which,  like  that  of  appointment,  is  an  original  executive  power,  m 
left  unchecked  by  the  Constitution  in  relation  U>  all  exeoolive 
<»fficers,  for  whose  conduct  the  President  is  responsible ;  while  it  is 
taken  from  him  b  relation  to  judicial  officers,  for  whose  acts  be  is 
not  responable.  In  the  gwftmment  from  which  nany  ^ihe/im^ 
iameni4d  prindples  of  our  syHem  are  derived^  the  hud  of  the  eaih 
otiUioe  departmeaU  origituMf  had  power  to  appakU  and  remote  at 
wUl  aU  ojjiceri,  executwe  and  judicial.  It  was  to  take  the  judnt 
out  of  this  general  power  of  removal,  and  thus  make  them  inoe- 
pendent  of  the  Executive,  that  the  tenure  of  their  offices  was 
changed  to  good  behavior.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  why  they  are 
(daced,  in  our  Constitution,  upon  a  tenure  different  from  that  of 
aH  other  officers  appointed  by  the  Executive,  unless  it  be  for  the 
same  purpose." 

Mr.  Presideot,  I  do  most  solemnly  protest  (if  I,  too,  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  protest)  agamst  this  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
analogy  between  the  British  eonstitution  and  ours,  in  this  respect, 
is  not  close  enough  to  guide  us  safely ;  it  can  only  mislead  us.  It 
has  entirely  misled  the  writer  of  the  Protest.  The  President  » 
floade  to  argue,  upon  this  subject,  as  if  he  had  some  right  anteritr 
to  the  Con^tution,  which  ri^t  is,  by  that  instrument,  checked,  in 
some  respects,  and  in  other  respects  is  left  unchecked ;  but  wbicb, 
neverthekss,.^!  derives  its  being  from  another  seuice  ;  just  as  the 
British  king  had,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  monarchy,  an  imoon- 
Irolled  right  of  appoinring  and  removing  all  officers  at  pleasure ; 
but  which  right,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  judges,  has  since  been 
checked  snd  controlled  by  act  of  Parliament ;  the  right  being  origitt* 
al  and  inherent,  the  diecJc  only  imposed  by  law.  Sir,  I  distrust 
altogether  British  precedents^  authorities,  and  analogies,  on  suoh 
questions  as  this.  We  are  not  inquirine  how  far  our  Constifeutioo 
has  imposed  checks  on  a  preexisdne  authority.  We  are  inquiring 
what  extent  of  power  that  Constitution  has  granted.  The  grant  of 
power,  the  whole  source  of  power,  as  well  as  the  restrictions  and 
imitations  which  are  imposed  on  it,  is  made  in  and  by  the  ConstH 
tntion.  It  has  no  other  origin.  And  it  is  this,  Sir,  which  distin^ 
guishes  our  system  so  very  widely  and  maleridly  from  the  systems 
of  Europe.  0«r  governments  are  linuted  goveramenls;  limited 
in  tlieir  ori^n,  in  &eir  very  creation ;  limit^^  beeause  none  but 


8p&Mb  powers  w^ra  wet  gnuited  either  to  tt»y  departiBeat  ef 
ffovenmient,  or  to  ^o  whow :  theirs  are  fimitedy  wkeaever  fin* 
Sed  at  aH,  by  leaaoo  of  restraiats,  imposed  at  iifEweni  times,  on 
governments  originally  uoltmited  and  despotic  Our  Ameiicaa 
questions,  therefore,  must  be  discussed,  reasoned  on*  decided,  and 
settled,  on  the  appropfkte  principles  of  our  own  constitutions,  and 
not  by  inapplicaA>le  preeedeBts,  and  loose  anal(^es,  drawn  fiom 
ftroign  states. 

Mr.  President,  in  one  of  the  FVench  comedies,  as  you  know,  ia 
which  the  doUness  and  prc^i^y  of  legal  argwnent  is  intended  to 
be  severely  satirised,  while  the  advocate  ts  ladiously  groping 
tmior^  ancient  lore  having  nothing  to^do  with  his  case,  die  judeo 
news  unpatient,  and  at  last  cries  out  to  htm  to  eame  J^wm  to  im 
flood  t  I  really  wish,  Sir,  that  the  writer  of  this  Proiest,  since  he 
was  discus^ng  matters  of  the  highest  impoptanee  to  us  as  Amer* 
icans,  and  which  arise  out  of  our  own  peculiar  GcMDstUiitioB,  had 
kept  himself,  not  only  on  this  side  the  ceneiri  deluge,  but  also  oa 
ibis  side  the  Atlantic.  I  dMre  that  all  ihe  bread  waves  of  thai 
wide  sea  should  continue  to  roll  between  us  and  ilw  infiueaee  of 
diose  foreign  prineiplee  and  foreign  preeedcols^  wfaieh  he  so 
eaeerly  adopts. 

In  asserting  power  for  an  American  President,  I  psefcr  he  should 
atlenikpt  to  maintain  his  assenions  en  Amencui  reasons.  I  know 
not,  Sir,  who  the  writer  was  (I  wish  I  did^,  but,  whoewr  he  wiS| 
iln  manifest  that  be  argues  tMs  port  of  h«  case,  tbiougheut,  om 
llhe  prineipfes  of  the  consttsution  of  EoghNid*  It  is  true,  thai,  in 
England,  the  king  is  regarded  as  the  original  founsaiit  ef  aH  bonor 
and  aH  oiffice^,  ai^  that  aneiemtly,  indeed,  he  possessed  ill  poficieel 
fKHvev'of  every  ktn#.  It  is  true  that  this  mass  el.aMlhe«ity,  in  the 
hiseory  of  that  government,  has  been  diimnished,  resiraiaBd,  and 
eontrolled,  by  ehaners,  by  immunities,  by  grants,  ^d  by  variens 
modWcadoHs,  which  she  friends  of  liberty  have,  at  diArent  period^ 
been  able  to  obtam  erSo  impose.  AH  liber^,  as  neeicnow,  all  pop* 
«htr  privileges,  as  indeed'  the  word  itseV  impnsls,  were  formeny 
considered  as  favors  and  concessions  ftoro  the  monarch.  Bat 
whenever  and  wherever  civil  freedom  could  get  a  Ibothotd,  and 
eeuid  mairitaiR  itsetf,  these  fevers  were  turned  into  riglrts.  Bdbre 
and  dwring  the  reigns  of  tbe  ptinoes  of  the  Stuait  fiimiiy,  ther 
were  aeknowiedged  only  as  favorsror  privtl^;0s  graebudy  aHowe^ 
ahbengh,  even  then,  whenever  opportunity  oSned,  a»  in  the  i»- 
etanee  to  whieii  I  alluded  just  now,  they  were  coatended  lor  m 
rights ;  afnd  t^  the  revolution  of  1686,  they  were  acknowledged  m 
rights  in  En^and,  by  the  prince  who  then  ascended  the  throne^ 
annd  as  thecondition  on  which  be  was  alkwed  to mt  upon  it.  But, 
with  MS,  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  acknowledged  original, 
wnresiHiined,  sovereign  power  over  us.  Our  constiantiooB  are  nql 
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fMide  to  Kmtt  and  restrain  precixistiBg  auAoritjr.  Th^  are  the 
instruments  by  wUch  the  people  confer  power  on  tfaeir  own  ok- 
▼ants.  If  I  may  use  a  l^al  phrase,  the  people  are  grantorsy  not 
erantees.  They  give  to  the  Govemnieat,  and  to  each  branch  of 
ft,  all  the  power  it  possesses,  or  can  possess ;  and  what  b  not  given, 
they  retain.  In  England,  before  hf^  revolution,  and  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  since,  if  we  would  know  the  extent  of  liberty  or  popular 
right,  we  must  eo  to  grants,  to  charters,  to  allowances,  and  indul- 
genoes.  But  with  us,  we  go  to  grants  and  to  constitutions  to  leara 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  Govermnent  No  political  power  is 
more  original  than  die  Constitution ;  none  is  possessed  which  is  not 
there  granted;  and  the  grant,  and  the  liaiitatians  in  the  grant,  aie 
in  the  same  instrument. 

The  powers,  therefore,  belonging  to  any  branch  of  our  Goveni- 
ment,  are  to  be  construed  and  settled,  not  by  remote  analogies^ 
drawn  from  other  govemroenis,  but  from  the  words  of  the  gnnt 
itself,  in  their  plain  sense  and  necessary  import,  and  according  to 
an  interpretation  consistent  with  our  own  history  and  the  spirit  of 
our  own  institutions.  And  I  will  never  aeree  that  a  Preadent  of 
the  United  States  holds  the  whole  undivicKd  power  of  c^ce  in  hii 
own  hands,  upon  the  theonr  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  entive 
action  of  the  whcde  body  of  those  eogi^ed  in  carrying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  executing  the  laws.  Such  a  respoosibdity  is  purely 
ideal,  deliisive,  and  vain.  There  is,  there  cad  be,  no  subfltantiu 
•csponsiUlit^,  any  further  than  every  individual  is  answerable,  not 
merely  in  his  reputation,  not  mereW  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
Imt  to  the  laWj  for  the  fidthfol  discharge  of  his  own  anpropiate 
duties.  Again  and  a^n  we  hear  it  said  that  the  Presiaeot  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Amenoan  people  !  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  bar 
of  public  opinion!  For  whatever  he  does,  he  assumes  aooonot- 
mbihty  to  the  American  people !  For  whatever  he  omits,  he  ex- 
pects to  be  brought  to  the  high  bar  of  public  opinion !  And  this 
IS  thought  enough  for  a  limited,  restrained,  republican  govern- 
ment !  an  undefined,  undefinable,  Meal  responsibuity  to  the  pufaGc 
kidgment !  Sir,  if  all  the  mean  any  thing,  if  it  be  not  empty  sound. 
It  means  no  less  than  that  the  President  may  do  any  thing  and  every 
thing  which  he  may  expect  to  be  tolerated  in  doing.  He  may  go 
jKt  so  for  as  he  thinks  it  safe  to  ^ ;  and  Cromwell  and  Booapaite 
went  no  farther.  I  ask  again,  Sir>  Is  this  legal  responsibility  r  b 
4bis  the  true  nature  of  a  government  with  written  laws  and  limited 
powers  ?  And  allow  me,  Sir,  to  ask,  too,  if  an  executive  magistrate, 
while  professing  to  act  under  the  ConstitutkHi,  is  restrained  only 
by  this  responsibility  to  public  opinkMi,  what  prevents  him,  on  tfaie 
same  responsibility,  from  proposiog  a  change  in  that  Constitution? 
Why  may  he  not  say,  *'  I  am  about  to  introduce  new  forms,  new 
4»rineiple6,  and  with  a  new  spirit;  1  am  about  to  try  a  political 


tatperknet,  on  a  grast-^cak ;  and  when  I  set  tbraugh  wkk  it,  I 
Aim  be  respDiinble  to  the  Amerkan  people,  I  shall  be  answeraUe 
to  the. bar  ef  puUio  opinioii ?'* 

CoHiected,  Sir,  with  the  idea  of  thb  airy  and  unieal  respoosi- 
biiky  to  the  pobfic,  is  another  seolioieiit,  which,  of  late,  we  hear 
fiequendy  expressed ;  and  that  is,  thai  the  Prtsidmt  it  ike  direct 
r^rmeniaiive  of  Ae  Amerieanpeapk.  This  is  dechied,  in  the 
Protest,  b  so  flMoy  words:  ''The  PkesidAit,"  says  the  Protest, 
''  if  the  dinet  reipretefUaiioe  a/  the  Americim  peopk"  '  Now, 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  language  of  tt^  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
nowhere  caHs  him  the  representative  of  the  American  people;  still 
less  their  direct  representative.  It  could  not  do  so  with  the  least 
profMiety.  He  is  not  chosen  directly  by  the  pecqple,  but  by  a  body 
of  electors,  some-of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  peo|^,  and  some  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  State  Legislatures.  Where,  then,  is 
the  authority  ior  saringthat  the  President  is  the  direct  repretenta- 
tine  of  the  peudej  The  Consdtution  calls  the  members  of  the 
other  House,  Representatives,  and  declares  that  they  shall  be 
ohosdn  by  the  people;  and  there  are  no  other  direct  or  immediate 
vepsesentatives  of  the  people  in  this  Government.  The  Constitu- 
tion decominates  the  President  simply  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales ;  it  points  out  the  complex  mode  of  elecdne  him,  defines 
his  powers  and  duties,  and  imposes  limits  and  restraiots  on  his  ait* 
thcnty.  With  these  powers  and  duties,  and  under  these  restraints, 
he  becomes,  when  ohosen,  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  his  character,  and  the  denomination  of  his  oflke.  How  is  it, 
then,  that,  on  thts  official  character,  thus  cautiously  created,  limited, 
and  defined,  he  is  to  engraft  another,  and  a  very  imposing  chanu>* 
ter,  viz.  the  character  of  the  direct  rqfresemtatiw  of  the  Ameri^ 
cmmpoofiei  I  hold  this,  Sir,  to  be  mere  assumption,  and  dan- 
gerous assomptbn^  -  If  he  is  the  representative  of  Jll  the  American 
people,  he  is  the  only  representative  which  they  all  have.  No- 
tiody  else  presumes  to  represent  all  the  people.  And  if  he  may  be 
aUowed  to  consider  himself  as  the  sole  RBPRBacNTATivE  or 
Aix  THB  AMBaiCAN  PBOPLE,  and  is  to  act  under  no  other  re* 
nonsibiM^  than  such  as  I  have  already  desoribed,  then  I  say,  Sir, 
that  the  Government  (I  will  not  sav  the  people)  has  already  a 
master.  I  deny  the  sentiment,  dierefore,  and  I  protest  against  the 
language ;  neither  the  sentiment  nor  the  language  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  Consdtution  of  the  country ;  and  whosoever  is  not  satisfied  lo 
describe  the  powers  of  the  President  in  the  hnguage  of  the  Con- 
stitution, may  be  jusdy  suspected  of  being  as  litde  satisfied  with 
the  powers  themselves.  The  President  is  President.  His  office 
and  his  name  of  office  are  known,  and  both  are  fixed  and  describ- 
ed by  law.  Being  commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  holding  the 
power  of  ooniinaling  to  office  and  removing  from  office,  and  being. 


hrHaemi  poiMBs,  d»  foualiiD  of  «ll  patiaMgB  and  all  inmr, ' 

dms  be  aot  baooiiie  if  be  be  allowed  to  mpcndd  to  all  ^  the 
character  of  single  represcDtative  of  the  Ameneaa  people?  Sir, 
lie  beoomes,  arbat  Ainerica  baa  not  been  aceuatomed  to  see, 
iriiat  tkia  Conaiitutien  baa  DOFer  crealed,  and  wbet  I  eanaet  coop 
aemplitte,  but  wiib  profound  aknn.  He  wbo  may  caS  himedf  the 
tto^e  repraaemattve  of  a  natioii,  nraf  apeak  b  the  name  of  the 
nation;  may  undertake  to-wield  the  power  of  tbe  nadon;  and  who 
ahali  gainsay  htm,  in  wbafaoever  be  ofaooaes  to  prononnce  as  the 
nation's  win? 

I  will  now,  Sir,  ask  leave  to  rempitulate  the  genend  doctrinea 
of  diis  Protest,  and  to  present  them  togetbes*    Tb«nr  aie-*- 

That  neither  bcancn  of  the  Legisntture  can  take  up,  or  cenr 
aider,  fer  tbe  purpose  of  censnie,  any  official  act  of  tberraaidant, 
witkent  some  view  to  legpstatioo  or  impeaehment ; 

That  not  only  the  passage,  but  the  diaeussion  of  the  leaokition 
el  tbe  Senate  of  the  28th  ef  Bfaicb,  was  unautbomad  by  tbe  Co»- 
adtuiion,  and  repugnant  to  ks  provisbns ; 

That  the  custody  of  the  pobiie  tseasury  always  nmst  be  mtinst* 
edtothe  Executiire;  tfaatCongresscannoltakeitoutof  hisfaaMla, 
Mr  pkee  k  any  where,  except  with  soeh  supemtendents  and 
kBepers  aa  are  appobted  by  Uai)  leaponsibb  to  bkn,  and  remov* 
nUeatbiswii; 

That  tbe  wfade  executive  pownar  is  b  the  Pieskienc,  and  thm^ 
dwfefoce,  the  duty  of  defendmg  the  intogriiy  of  the  Conatilutkie 
HswUi  ^  him  Jr§m  the  very  fiofm-e  of  bis  office;  and  that  tbe 
Ibunders  of  our  republic  have  attested  dieir  sense  of  the  tniportaiooa 
ef  this  duly,  and,  by  expressing  it  in  h»  official  oaitb,  have  given  to 
it  peculiar  soieraiR^  and  fevoe ; 

That,  as  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  iiuthfully  executed^ 
he  is  thereby  made  responsible  for  tbe  entire  action  of  tbe  Execu- 
dve  Department,  with  power  of  appointing,  overseebg,  and  amtrol' 
Unfi^y  those  wbo  execute  the  laws; 

That  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  like  that  of  appointment^ 
is  an  orwntd  executive  power,  and  is  i^  in  his  hands,  unekeeked 
by  tbe  Oinstkution,  except  in  the  case  of  jud^  ;  that,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  whole  executive  power,  be  has  a 
r^t  to  eni|doy  agents  of  his  own  choice  to  assist  Ami  b  the  pei^ 
formanoe  of  Aw  ditties,  and  to  discbarge  ikem  when  he  is  no-longer 
willing  to  foe  responsible  for  their  acts ; 

That  tbe  Secretaries  are  hU  Secretaries,  and  aH  persons  appoint-^ 
ed  to  offices  created  by  law,  except  the  judges,  hi$  agents,  respo»- 
sible  to  bim,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ; 

And,  finally,  that  be  is  the  dinct  wtpretewMive  of  the  Amarietm 

These,  Sir,  are  some  of  die  leading  proposidonS)  oentuned  ai 


fhePiotesi;  indif  tbey  be  trae^tben  the  Govwromeiit under whicb 
we  live  is  aa  elective  monarchy.  It  is  not  yet  ahaolote ;  there  a0e 
^et  some  checks  and  limitatioos  in  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  but, 
m  its  essential  and  prevailing  chancier,  it  is  an  elective  monarchy. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  freely  of  this  Protest,  and  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  advances ;  but  I  have  said  nothing  which  I  do 
not  believe.  On  these  high  questions  of  Constitutional  law,  re- 
spect for  my  own  character,  as  well  as  a  solemn  and  profound 
senae  o£  duty,  restrains  me  from  giving  utterance  to  a.  single  seo^ 
ttment  which  does  not  flow  from  entire  conviction..  I  feel  that  I 
9m  not  wrong.  I  feel  that  an  inborn  and  inbred  love  of  Constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  some  study  of  our  political  institutions,  have  not 
on  thb  occasion  mided  me.  But  I  have  desired  to  say  nothing 
that  should  give  pain  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  personally.  I  have 
not  sought  to  fix  anpows  in  his  bfeasi ;  but  I  believe  him  mistaken, 
altogether  mistaken,  in  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed ; 
and  I  must  concur  with  others  in  placing  on  the  records  of  the 
Senate  my  disapprobation  of  those  sentiments.  On  a  vote,  which 
is  to  remain  so  long  as  any  proceeding  of  the  Senate  shall  last,  and 
on  a  question  wtucn  can  never  cease  to  be  important  while  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  endures,  I  have  desiied  to  make  piib* 
lie  my  reasons.  They  will  now  be  known,  and  I  submit  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  present  and  of  after  times.  @ir,  the  occasion 
is  mH  of  interest  It  cannot  pass  off  without  leaving  strong  im- 
fseasaooB  on  the  character  of  public  men.  A  collisbn  has  taken 
place,  wUch  I  could  have  most  anxiously  wished  to  avoid ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  shunned.  We  have  not  sought  this  controversy ;  it 
has  met  us,  and  been  forced  upon  us.  In  my  judgment,  the  law 
has  been  disregarded,  and  the  Constitution  transgressed ;  the  for- 
tress of  liberty  has  been  assauhed,  and  circumstances  have  placed 
the  Senate  in  the  breach-;  and,  although  we  may  perish  ui  it,  I 
know  we  shall  not  fly  from  it.  But  I  am  fearless  of  consequences. 
We  shall  hold  on.  Sir,  and  hold  out,  tdl  the  people  themselves 
Qome  to  its  defence.  We  shall  raise  the  alarm,  aiid  maintain  the 
post,  till  they,  whose  right  it  is^  shall  decide  whether  the  Senate 
oe  a  faction,  wantonly  resisting  lawful  power,  or  whether  it  be  op- 
posiog,  with  firmness  and  paoiotism,  violations  of  liberty  and  in- 
roads upon  the  Constitution. 


REMARKS, 


ON  D0TSRSNT  O00A8I0NS,  ON  THE  REMDTAL  OT  TBSDEPOMrab 
AND  ON  THE  tS€B9tCr  OP  A  NATIONAL  BANK,  DBUVBRBa  HI 
THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUAKT  ANB  FEB» 
RUARY,  18SA 


OstiwaOtkof  Joony,  Mr.  W»fn»  pMMptod  thi  ftUowiag 


1.  lUsolvedf  08  iht  unse  ^f  this  mtdingf  That  the  basioess  comma- 
lity  of  this  city,  vicinity,  and  commonwealth,  are  in  a  high  state  of 
prosperity,  independently  of  those  embamssments  in  the  money  maspket, 
^onsetineBt  iipoB  the  dcraofed  st«te  of  tiM-ftMncial  and  btakSlg  open- 
tiDna  of  tlw  oDoatif. 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  the  great  branches  of  indoBtry  throughout  the 
Union  have,  for  three  years  past,  been  in  a  highly-prosperous  condition, 
till  within  the  period  of  a  few  months. 

S.  JUsolvedj  That  the  products  of  agrietiltare  hate  been  immRHfily 
abundant  the  past  yea^;  that  prieee  at  home  aad  abroad  are  higher  than 
woal,  and  likelr  to  be  maintained  vaim  ike  oidiiMiy  evtcmamacm  ef 
the  money  market 

4  Ruolvedj  That  the  currency,  issued  by  the  banks  of  this  St^te. 
inasmuch  as  their  notes  in  circulation  are  not  more  than  one  fburth  or 
their  capitals,  and  the  secnrities  for  their  loans  be&rg  deemed  good,  is  m 
%  sotind  condition. 

5.  Muohtdf  That  the  cimeiicy  of  the  Unkm  ai  laige  is  also  is  •  sail 
and  sound  state,  and  that  any  sudden  and^  undue  contraction  of  bank 
issues,  which  may  have  been  lately  made,*  has  principally  ansen,  not 
from  over-issues  of  paper,  but  from  me  disturbed  state  of  our  financial 
and  money  concerns,  laefdent  to  the  dtered  eoCidition  of  the  Natiend 
Bank. 

6.  Ruohnd^  That  there  is  the  asod  qoaatii^  of  specie  in  the  couatq^ 
and  that,  foreign  exchanges  being  ^atly  in  our  favor,  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  drain  of  the  precious  metals ;  but,  on  the  contiary,  we 
may  naturally  look,  for  an  influx  of  them. 

7.  Ruohedf  That  the  local  banks  now  employed  by  Chyrernmeiit, 
however  well  disfMsedto  accommodate  tiie  public,  cannot,  with  their 
small  capitals,  limited  credit,  and  scattered  resources,  and,  above  all, 
their  entire  want  of  coneert  and  unity  of  action,  afford  that  aid  to  the 
agricultural  classes,  in  the  transmission  of  their  products,  from  the  places 
of  growth  to  the  places  of  export  and  distribution,  which  they  have  here* 
tofore  received  from  the  National  Bank,  but  iriuch  is  now,  hi  part,  neces- 
sarily withdrawn  from  them  by  that  institution,  in  conseqoeiiee  of  iti 
change  of  position  in  regard  to  the  Goyemment* 
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a  AMipeA  Iftatte  evils  aiiiii^ftm  die  vearaatyaadbi^lKica^/ 
money  fall  with  most  severity  on  the  industrious  and  middlinf  xdaases  «f 
society,  who  are  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  of  pro|>erty  to  provids 
frr  their  daily  payments,  wiule  the  retired  capitalists  are  not  only 
exempt  from  such  a  loss,  bet  deri?e  a  benefit  ^m  the  increased  value 
of  money. 

9.  Muolved,  That  a  continuance  of  the  existing  embarrassments  in 
bnaioess,  aristnff  from  the  deranged  state  of  our  money  concenis,  will  not 
enlv  check  the  future  (^rations  of  the  farmer,  merchant,  maxmfactoren 
and  mechanic,  and  consequently  lessen  the  employment  and  wages  or 
the  leborec,  bet  will  also  prove  extremely  injuiioes  to  those  great  and 
eaefiil  iatenal  impiDTe»eiitSy  which  must  soon  be  ansested  in  their  pro|r- 
ms,  if  the  piessnse  on  tbemoney  market  is  not  relieved ;  and  thai  Si 
proper^  now  in^ existence  will  become  depreciated  to  a  degree  that  may 
prove  utterlv  ruinous  to  a  portion  of  the  most  enterprising  and  usefiu 
nembers  of  the  ooamiumty. 

10.  jBesofegrf,  That  the  amount  of  cuirency  aecsesanr  to  effect  the 
srdinaiy  payments  in  business,  theegh  utterly  inaignincsnifr  compared 
vith  the  wealth  of  the  nation^  yet,  when  viewed  as  the  measure  of  value 
of  every  species  of  property,  as  the  basis  of  all  contractB,  and  the  medium 
b^  which  the  oenstant  interchanges  of  property  are  made,  must  be  con« 
sidered  of  immense  importance  ;  and  that  any  sudden  and  endue  enan- 
sion  or  contraction  of  tne  amount  required  for /the  ordinavy  wants  of  the 
country,  from  whatever  causes  it  may  proceed,  will  necessarily  tend  to 
the  most  calamitous  results. 

11.  Resolvedj  That  the  existing  embarrassments  and  panic  among  all 
classes  of  the  business  community,  and  which  threaten,  if  not  soon 
remedied,  tiie  most  serious  evils,  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  a  spirit  of 
speooiatiee  and  ove»*trading— 4he  usual  efEbcts  of  long-ooatiBOtd  pros* 
feri^ ;  end,  eeeondlf « te  the  tnuMfiuiieg  the  coUectien  ef  the  natloaal 
levenue  €nm  Ihe  National  Bank  to  the  State  banks,  and  thereby  paraly- 
zing, in  some  degree,  the  action  of  that  inetitution,  by  whose  large  cap- 
ital, solid  credit,  and  extensive  resources,  the  business  operations  of  the 
whole  country  have  been  sustained  and  promoted. 

VL  IU$9hidy  That,  in  the  opinsen  of  this  meeting,  a  restoration  of  the 
liatioinl  Bank  te«the  relalion  in  ^hich  it  stood  to  the  Govemment  prior 
IQ  the  remoral  of  the  deposits,  and  aUowiog  the  public  moneys  already 
in  possession  of  the  local  hanks  to  remain  there,  till  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, would,  in  a  great  measure,  relieve  the  country  from  ue  embar- 
lassmentB  arising  from  a  scarcity  and  derangement  ef  cuneocy,  and^ 
^boTo  eU,  aHs^r  thai  distroet,  agilatbn,  and  alann,  wfaickie  more  isAcnk 
te  vrencoBse,  and  noie  dangerous  in  its  tendencies  if  not  overcome,  Uuui 
the  actual  iijconvenienoes  and  losses  usually  incident  to  an  insufficient 
or  deranged  currency. 

rj.  Resolved^  That,  whatever  course  may  be  adopted  by  Congress,  in 
relation  to  matters  now  in  dispute  between  tiie  Oovemmeat  and  the  Na- 
tional Sank,  it  is  of  vital  impestanoe  to  the  grea4  interests  of  the  aatioa 
that  these  should  be  a  pnanpt  decision,  se  necessary  for  the  reesUhlish- 
ment  of  that  confidence  throughout  the  whole  counti7,  which  has  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  uncertain  and  unsettled  state  of  our  financial  and 
money  concerns. 

14.  Ruohedj  That  the  fbregoing  veselntioBB  have  ao  sehtion  teaof 
pai^  or  pey tioal  purposes,  beyond  the  cbrect  eWect  manifest  on  the  face 
ai  them  9  that  the  aieetiag  eompriaes  .persons  cf  all  classes  and  profes- 
sien%  entertaining  various  and  opposite  opinions  upon  the  qnesuon  of 


Hen  of  it ;  that  few  of  &em  hvre  tt&y  pecuniary  iatereei  mvoivecl  in  the 
lite  of  that  inetitntion ;  that  thev  have  met  together,  on  this  occasion,  M 
citizens,  having  one  common  ena  in  view,  and  with  no  other  purpose  at 
desire  than  to  aid  in  the  reftstablishment  of  tliat  credit  and  confidence, 
among  all  classes,  so  essential  to  our  present  salefy  and  aur  fbtore  pros- 
perity. 

15.  Rewhed^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolntioBs  be  trsAsmitted, 
by  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Repre^ 
sentatires  of  this  State  in  Congress,  as  expressive  of  the  opinions  and  fee]* 
in^  of  a  portion  of  their  constituents  Upon  the  important  matters  therein 
referred  to,  and  eamestlv  requesting. them  to  use  their  best  ezertioas 
to  effect  the  objects  which  this  meeting  has  in  view ;  and  tiiat  they^  alas 
be  requested  to  lay  a  copy  of  the  same  before  both  branches  of  ear  Nv 
tional  Legislature. 

16.  Rudwd^  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  Henry  Lee,  George 
Bond,  Jonas  B.  Brown,  Henry  F.  Bfdter,  James 'T.  Austin,  George  Dar- 
xacott,  luid  Chifrles  Wells,  be  appoiirtecl  to  take  such  othw  measures,  te 
ftn^eiaaee  <tf  tiie  objee|  of  tins  meeting,  as  they  shall  de«m  proper  ami 
expedient 

CHARLES  W£LLS,  Chmrnum. 

HBnarP.BAKn,     IseatiaHm. 
BxNJAMur  T.  RKKn,  5  *'*""*^'^* 

The  leMlullDns  having  been  read  by  the  flecretaty  of  the  Senate,—- 

Mr.  Webster  sud,  he  wished  to  betr  anequivocal  and  de- 
eided  testimoDy  tt>  the  respeccabSity,  intelligenee,  and  disinteieilr 
edness,  of  the  lone  list  of  gendemeB  at  whose  instance  tUa  meeuog 
was  aseeoibled.  The  meeting,  Sir,  was  connected  with  no  paitj 
purpose  whatever.  It  had  an  object  more  sober,  more  cogent, 
more  interesting  to  the  whc^  corooiunity,  dian  mere  party  ^uea- 
tfons.  The  Senate  wiU  perceive,  in  the  tone  of  these  resolutions, 
no  intent  to  exaggerate  or  inflame  ^  no  disposttion  to  get  up  eat- 
eitement  or  to  spread  alann.  I  hope  the  restmned  and  serioea 
manner,  the  moderation  of  temper,  and  the  exemplary  candor  of 
these  resdutkxisj  in  connection  with  the  plain  truths  which  they 
contain,  w31  give  diem  just  w^|ht  with  the  Senate.  I  assure  yos, 
Sit,  the  members  compositig  this  meeting  were  neither  capilalisia) 
nor  speculators,  nor  alarmist.  They  are  merchants,  traders,  m^ 
dianies;  aitisans,  and  others  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life. 
They  are  of  the  muscular  portbn  of  society ;  and  thtey  desire  to 
ky  befera  Congress  n  evd,  which  4faey  feel  to  press  aoiely  on 
their  occupations,  their  earnings  their  labor,  and  their  piopef^ ; 
and  to  express  their  con^ientious  conviction  of  the  causes  of  that 
evil.  If  mtelitgence ;  if  pure  intention ;  if  delljp  and  wide-spread 
eonnection  with  business  in  its  various  branches;  if  thorough  practi- 
cal kno^edge  and  experience ;  if  inaeparabie^4inion  between  their 
own  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  ,—-aiilfaorifle 
dftea  to  speak»  and  give  diem  a  right  to  be  heard^  die  sentiments  of 
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this  raeetine  ought  to  make  an  impression.  For  one,  Sir,  I  entirely 
concur  in  all  their  opinions.  I  adopt  their  first  fourteen  i*esolutions> 
without  alteration  or  qualification,  as  setting  forth  truly  the  present 
state  of  things,  stating  truly  its  causes,  and  pointing  to  the  true 
remedy. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  am  speaking,  I  will  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words,  which  I  intended  to  say  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  on  the  coming  up  of  the  resolution  which  now  lies  on  the 
table  ;  but  which  are  as  applicable  to  this  occasion  as  to  that. 

An  opportunity  may,  perhaps,  be  hereafter  affi>rded  me  of  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  given  by  the  Secretary  for  the  very  important 
measure  adopted  by  him  in  removing  the  deposits.  But  as  I 
know  not  how  near  that  time  may  be,  1  desire,  in  the. mean  while, 
to  make  my  opinions  known,  without  reserve,  on  the  present  state 
of  the  country.  Without  intendine  to  discuss  any  thing  at  present, 
I  feel  it  my  duty,  nevertheless,  to  let  my  sentiments  and  my  con- 
victions be  understood.  In  the  first  place,  then,  Sir,  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  there  is  a  severe  pressure  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  very  serious  embarrassment  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  I  think  this  is  not  local,  but  general — general,  at 
least,  over  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  cause  has  yet  begun 
to  operate,  and  sure  to  become  not  only  general,  but  universal,  as 
the  operation  of  the  cause  shall  spread.  If  evidence  be  wanted,  in 
addition  to  all  that  is  told  us  by  those  who  know,  the  high  rate  of 
interest, — ^now  at  twelve  per  cent,  or  higher,  where  it  was  hardly  six 
last  September, — the  depression  of  all  stocks,  some  ten,  some  twenty, 
some  thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  low  prices  of  commodities,  are  proofs 
abundandy  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  the  pressure.  But, 
Sir,  labor,  that  most  extensive  of  all  interests, — American  manual 
labor, — feels,  or  will  feel,  the  shock  more  sensibly,  far  more  sensibly, 
than  capital,  or  property  of  any  kind .  Public  works  have  stopped,  or 
must  stop ;  great  private  undertakings,  employing  many  hands,  have 
ceased,  and  others  must  cease.  A  great  lowering  of  the  rates  of  wages, 
as  well  as  a  depreciation  of  property,  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  causes  now  in  full  operation.  Serious  embarrassments  in  all 
branches  of  business  do  certainly  exist. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
severe  pressure  on  the  community,  which  Congress  ought  to  re- 
lieve, it  it  can ;  and  that  this  pressure  is  not  an  instance  of  the  ordi- 
nary reaction,  or  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  commercial  afiairs, 
but  is  an  extraordinary  case,  produced  by  an  extraordinary  cause. 

In  the  next  place.  Sir,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  11th  Boston 
resolution,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  embarrassment.  We  were  in  a 
state  of  high  prosperity,  commercial  and  agricultural.  Every  branch 
of  business  was  pushed  far,  and  the  credit  as  weU  as  the  capital  of 
the  country  employed  to  near  its  utmost  limits.     In  this  state  of 
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things,  some  degree  of  overtrading  doubtless  took  place,  Ti^hicb, 
however,  if  nothing  else  had  occurred,  would  have  been  seasonably 
corrected  by  the  ordinary  and  necessary  operation  of  things.  But 
on  this  palmy  state  of  thmgs  the  late  measure  of  the  Secretary  fell, 
and  has  acted  on  it  with  powerful  and  lamentable  effect 

And  I  think,  Sir,  that  such  a  cause  is  entirely  adequate  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  that  it  is  wholly  natural,  and  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen  that  it  would  produce  exactly  such  consequences. 
Those  must  have  looked  at  the  surface  of  things  only,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  who  thought  otherwise,  and  who  expected  that  such  an 
operation  could  be  gone  through  with  without  producing  a  very 
serious  shock. 

The  Treasury,  in  a  very  short  time,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  8,000,000  dollars,  within  a  fraction.  This  call,  of  course, 
the  Bank  has  been  obliged  to  provide  for,  and  could  not  provide 
for  without  more  or  less  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  mere 
withdrawing  of  so  laree  a  sum  from  hands  actually  holding  and 
using  it,  and  the  transferring  of  it,  through  the  Bank  collecting,  and 
through  another  bank  loaning  it,  if  it  can  loan  it,  into  other  hands, 
is  itself  an  operation  which,  if  conducted  suddenly,  must  produce 
considerable  inconvenience.  And  thb  is  all  that  the  Secretary 
seems  to  have  anticipated.  But  this  is  not  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  evil.  The  great  evil  arises  (irom  the  new  attitude  in 
which  the  Government  places  itself  towards  the  Bank.  Every 
thing  is  now  in  a  false  position.  The  Government,  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  State  banks,  are  all  out  of  place.  They 
are  deranged  and  separated,  and  jostling  against  each  other.  In- 
stead of  amity,  reliance,  and  mutual  succor,  relations  of  jealousy, 
of  distrust,  of  hostility  even,  are  springing  up  between  these  parties. 
All  act  on  the  defensive :  each  looks  out  for  itself;  and  the  public 
interest  is  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 
All  this  should  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these 
evils  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  Bank,  if  it  had  exerted 
Itself  to  prevent  them.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  :  it  may 
be  true,  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  those  who  pro- 
posed the  removal  of  the  deposits  to  ask  themselves  how  it  was 
probable  the  Bank  would  act,  when  they  should  attack  it,  assail 
Its  credit,  and  allege  the  violation  by  it  of  its  charter ;  and  thus 
compel  it  to  take  an  attitude,  at  least,  of  stem  defence.  The  com- 
munity have  certainly  a  right  to  hold  those  answerable  who  have 
unnecessarily  got  into  this  quarrel  with  the  Bank,  and  thereby  oc- 
casioned the  evil,  let  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  be  what  it  may. 

In  my  opinion.  Sir,  the  great  pource  of  the  evil  is  the  shock 
which  the  measure  has  given  to  confidence  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  credit  of  the  wbde  system  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
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seems  shaken.  The  State  banks  have  lost  credit,  and  lost  confi* 
dence.  They  have  suffered  vastly  more  than  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  itself,  at  which  the  blow  was  aimed. 

The  derangement  of  internal  exchanges  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  measure.  By  the  origm  of  its  charter, 
by  its  unquestioned  solidity,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  at  home  every 
where,  and  in  perfect  credit  every  where,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  accomplished  the  internal  exchanges  of  the  country  with 
vast  facility,  and  at  an  unprecedented  cheap  rate.  The  State  banks 
can  never  perform  this  equally  well ;  for  the  reason  given  in  the 
Boston  resolutions,  they  cannot  act  with  the  same  concert,  the 
same  identity  of  purpose.  Look  at  the  prices  current,  and  see 
the  change  in  the  value  of  the  notes  of  distant  banks  in  the  great 
cities.  Look  at  the  depression  of  the  stocks  of  the  State  banks, 
deposit  banks  and  all.  Look  at  what  must  happen  the  mo- 
ment the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  its  process  of  winding  up^ 
or  to  meet  any  other  crisis,  shall  cease  to  buy  domestic  bills,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern,  south-western,  and  western  markets.  Can 
any  man  doubt  what  will  be  the  state  of  exchange  when  that  takes 
place  ?  Or  can  any  one  doubt  its  necessary  effect  upon  the  price 
of  produce?  The  Bank  has  purchased  bills  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
millions  a  year,  as  appears  by  documents  heretofore  laid  before  the 
Senate.  A  great  portion  of  these,  no  doubt,  was  purchased  in  the 
South  and  West,  against  shipments  of  the  great  staples  of  those 
quarters  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  course  of  trade.  The  prod- 
uce of  the  South-west  and  the  South  is  shipped  to  the  North  and 
the  East  for  sale,  and  those  who  ship  it  draw  bills  on  those  to  whom 
it  is  shipped  ;  and  these  bills  are  bought  and  discounted,  or  cashed 
by  the  Bank.  When  tlie  Bank  shall  cease  to  buy,  as  it  must 
cease,  consequences  cannot  but  be  felt  much  severer  even  than 
those  now  experienced.  This  b  inevitable.  But,  Sir,  I  go  no 
farther  into  particular  statements.  My  opinion,  I  repeat,  is,  that 
the  present  distress  is  immediately  occasioned,  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  die  removal  of  the  deposits;  and  that  Just  such  consequencflfS 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  foreseen  from  that  meas^ 
ure,  as  we  do  now  perceive  and  feel  around  us. 

Sir,  I  do  not  believe,  nevertheless,  that  these  consequences  were 
foreseen.  With  such  foresight,  the  deposits,  I  think,  would  not 
have  been  touched.  The  measure  has  operated  more  deeply  and 
more  widely  than  was  expected.  We  all  may  find  proof  oithb  in 
the  conversations  of  every  hour.  No  one,  who  seeks  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  opinbns  of  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  can  doubt 
that,  if  the  act  were  now  to  be  done,  it  would  receive  very  little 
encouragement  or  support 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  has  produced 
the  pressure,  as  its  inmiediate  effect,  not  so  much  by  withdrawing 
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a  large  sum  of  money  from  circulation,  as  by  alarming  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  by  breaking  in  on  the  well-adjusted  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  I  agree  again  with  the 
Boston  resolutions,  that  the  natural  remedy  is  a  restoration  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  Bank  has  heretofore  stood  to  Government. 

1  agree,  Sir,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  settled,  and  to  be  settled 
soon.  And  yet,  if  it  be  decided  that  the  present  state  of  things 
shall  exist — if  it  be  the  determination  of  Congress  to  do  nothing  m 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural,  distrustful,  half-belligerent, 
present  condition  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank — I  do  not  look 
for  any  great  relief  to  the  community,  or  any  early  quieting  of  the 
public  agitation.  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  increased  diflSculiy 
and  increased  disquiet. 

The  public  moneys  are*  now  out  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  law  regulating  their  custody,  or  fixing  their 
place.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  be  kept  where  he  pleases,  as  he  pleases,  and  the  places  of  their 
custody  to  be  changed  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  this  is  'a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
country  is  likely  to  acquiesce. 

Mr.  President,  the  restoration  of  the  deposits  is  a  question  dis- 
tinct and  by  itself.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  other 
question.  It  stands  clear  of  all  controversy  and  all  opinion  about 
rechaitering  the  Bank,  or  creating  any  new  bank. 

But  I  wish,  nevertheless,  Sir,  to  say  a  few  words  of  a  bearing 
somewhat  beyond  that  question.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  country 
is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  I  have 
looked  earnestly  for  the  suggestion  of  some  prospective  measure — 
some  system  to  be  adopted  as  the  future  policy  of  the  country. 
Where  are  the  public  moneys  hereafter  to  be  kept  ?  In  what  cur- 
rency is  the  revenue  hereafter  to  be  collected }  What  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Bank  in  our  general  system  ?  How  are  we  to  preserve 
a  uniform  currency,  a  uniform  measure  of  the  value  of  property 
and  the  value  of  labor,  a  uniform  medium  of  exchange  anci  of  pay- 
ments ?  How  are  we  to  exercise  that  salutary  control  over  the 
national  currency,  which  it  was  the  unquestionable  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  to  devolve  on  Congress  ? 

These,  Sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  momentous  questions  before 
lis,  and  which  we  cannot  long  keep  out  of  view.  In  these  ques- 
tions every  man  in  the  community,  who  either  has  a  dollar,  or  ex- 
pects to  earn  one,  has  a  direct  interest. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  heard  but  four  suggestions,  or  opinions^  as  to 
what  may  hereafter  be  expected  or  attempted. 

The  first  is,  that  things  will  remain  as  they  are — the  Bank  be 
suffered  to  expire,  no  new  bank  created,  and  the  whole  subject 
left  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  Department. 
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I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  believe  the  country  will  ever 
acouiesce  in  this. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  which  was  made  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Vii^inia  [Mr.  Rives].  That  honorable  member 
pledges  himself  to  bring  forward  a  proposition,  having  for  its  object 
to  do  away  with  the  paper  system  altogether,  and  to  return  to  an 
entire  metallic  currency. 

I  do  not  expect,  Sir,  that  the  honorable  member  will  &nd  much 
sapport  in  such  an  undertaking.  A  mere  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency, and  the  entire  abolition  of  paper,  is  not  suited  to  the  times* 
The  idea  has  something  a  litde  too  antique,  too  Spartan,  in  it ;  we 
might  as  well  think  of  going  to  iron  at  once.  Il  such  a  result  as 
the  gentleman  hopes  for  were  even  desirable,  I  regard  its  attain- 
ment as  utterly  impracticable  and  hopeless.  I  lay  that  scheme, 
therefore,  out  of  my  contemplation. 

There  is,  then,  Sir,  the  rechartering  of  the  present  Bank  ;  and, 
lasdy,  there  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank.  The  fii-st  of  these 
received  the  sanction  of  the  last  Congress,  but  the  measure  was 
neg^ived  by  the  President.  The  other,  the  creation  of  a  new  bank, 
has  not  been  brought  forward  in  Congress,  but  it  has  excited  attention 
out  of  doors,  and  has  been  proposed  in  some  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. I  observe.  Sir,  that  a  proposition  has  been  submitted  for 
con^deration,  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank, 
with  the  following  provbions : — 

**  1.  The  capital  stock  to  be  6fty  milb'ons  of  dollars. 

"  2.  The  stockholders  of  the  present  United  States  Bank  to  be 
permitted  to  subscribe  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  they  now  hold. 

*^  3.  The  United  States  to  be  stockholders  to  the  same  extent  they 
now  are,  and  to  appoint  the  same  number  of  directors. 

'*  4.  The  subscription  to  the  remaining  fifteen  millions  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  federal  numbers,  or 
in  some  other  just  and  equal  ratio;  the  instalments  payable  either  in 
cash  or  in  funded  stock  of  the  State,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

^'  5.  No  branch  of  the  bank  to  be  established  in  any  State,  unless 
by  permission  of  its  Legislature. 

^*  6.  The  branches  of  the  bank  established  in  the  several  States 
to  be  liable  to  taxation  by  those  States,  respectively,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  only  with  their  own  banks. 

'^  7.  Such  States  as  may  become  subscribers  to  the  stock  to  have 
the  right  of  ap{x>inting  a  certain  number,  not  exceeding  one  third, 
of  the  directors  in  the  branch  of  their  own  State. 

'^  8.  Stock  not  subscribed  for  under  the  foregoing  provisions  to 
be  open  to  subscription  by  individual  citizens." 

A  project  not  altogether  dissimilar  has  been  started  in  the  Le- 
g^lature  of  Pennsylvania*    These  .proceedings  show,  at  leasts  |t 
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conviction  of  the  tiecessity  of  some  bank  created  by  Congress.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  subject  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  I  think  a 
national  bank  proper  and  necessary.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only 
practicable  remedy  for  the  evils  we  feel,,  and  the  only  effectual 
security  against  the  greater  evils  which  we  fear.  Not,  Sir,  that 
there  is  any  magic  in  the  name  of  a  bank ;  nor  that  a  national 
bank  works  by  any  miracle  or  mystery.  But,  looking  to  the  state 
of  things  actually  existing  around  us — ^k)oking  to  the  great  number 
of  State  banks  already  created,  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  four  hundred^ooking  to  the  vast  amount  of  paper  issued 
by  those  banks,  and  considering  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  paper  must  be  limited  and  local  in  its  credit  and  in  its  circuh- 
tion-^I  confess  I  see  nothing  but  a  well^onducted  national  institu- 
tion which  is  likely  to  afford  any  guard  against  excessive  paper 
issues,  or  which  can  furnish  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  to  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  This,  Sir,  is  not  only  a  question  of 
finance,  it  not  only  respects  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  but  it 
rises  to  the  character  of  a  high  pohdcal  question.  It  respects  the 
currency,  the  actual  money,  the  measure  of  value  of  all  property 
and  all  labor  in  the  United  States.  If  we  needed  not  a  dollar  of 
money  in  the  Treasury,  it  would  still  be  our  solemn  and  bounden 
duty  to  protect  this  great  interest.  It  respects  the  exercise  of  one 
of  the  greatest  powers,  beyond  all  doubt,  conferred  on  Congress  by 
the  Constitution.  And  I  hardly  know  any  thine  less  consistent 
with  our  public  duty,  and  our  high  trust,  nor  any  thing  more  likely 
to  disturb  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  States,  in  all  affairs  of 
business  and  life,  than  for  Congress  to  abandon  all  care  and  control 
over  the  currency,  and  to  throw  the  whole  money  system  of  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  four-and-twenty  State  Legislatures. 

I  am,  then,  Sir,  for  a  bank ;  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  to  that 
meaisure  the  country  must  come  at  last. 

The  question,  then,  is  between  the  creation  of  a  new  bank,  and 
the  rechartering  of  the  present  Bank,  mth  modifications.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  scheme  for  a  new  bank,  proposed  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  White.  Between  such  a  new 
bank  as  his  propositions  woula  create,  and  a  rechartering  of  the 
present  Bank,  trith  modifications^  there  is  no  very  wide,  certainly 
no  irreconcilable  difference.  We  cannot,  however,  create  another 
bank  before  March,  1836.  This  is  one  reason  for  preferring  a 
continuance  of  the  present.  And,  treating  the  subject  as  a  prac- 
tical question,  and  looking  to  the  state  of  opinion,  and  to  the  prob- 
ability of  success,  in  either  attempt,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  true  course  of  policy  is  to  propose  a  recharter  of  the  present 
Bank,  itnth  modifications. 

As  to  what  these  modifications  should  be,  I  would  only  now 
observe,  that,  while  it  may  well  be  inferred,  from  ray  known  senti- 
ments, that  1  should  not  myself  deem  any  alterations  in  the  char- 
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ter,  beyond  those  proposed  by  the  bill  of  1832,  highly  essential^ 
yet  it  is  a  case  in  which,  I  am  aware,  nothing  can  be  e&cted  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  without  making  some  approaches  to  unity 
of  opinion.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
an  object  of  so  much  importance,  liberal  concessions  should  be 
made.  I  lay  out  of  the  case  all  consideration  of  any  especial 
claim,  or  any  legal  right,  of  the  present  stockholders  to  a  renewal 
of  their  charter.  No  such  right  can  be  pretended ;  doubtless  none 
such  is  pretended.  The  stockholders  must  stand  like  other  indi- 
viduals, and  their  interest  regarded  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  may 
be  judged  for  the  public  good.  Modifications  of  the  present  char 
ter  should,  1  think,  be  proposed,  such  as  may  remove  all  reasona 
ble  grounds  of  jealousy,  in  all  quarters,  whether  in  States,  in  othei 
institutions,  or  m  individuals  ;  such,  too,  as  may  tend  to  reconcile 
the  interests  of  the  great  cit^  where  the  Bank  is,  with  those 
of  another  great  city ;  and,  m  short,  the  question  should  be 
met  with  a  sincere  disposition  to  accomplish,  by  imited  and 
friendly  counsels,  a  measure  which  shall  allay  fears  and  promote 
confidence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  secures  to  tlie  country  a 
sound,  creditable,  uniform  currency,  and  to  the  Government  a  safe 
deposit  for  the  public  treasure,  and  an  important  auxiliary  ui  its 
financial  operations. 

I  repeat,  then.  Sir,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  present  Bank,  with  such  alterations  as  may  be  expected  to 
meet  thei  general  sense  of  the  country. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  avoid  all  unfounded  inferences,  I 
wish  to  say,  that  these  suggestions  are  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
my  own.  They  are  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank, 
and  with  no  understanding  or  concert  with  any  of  its  friends.  I 
have  not  understood,  indeed,  that  the  Bank  itself  proposes  to  ap- 
ply, at  present,  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  Whether  it  does  so 
or  not,  my  suggestions  are  connected  with  no  such  or  any  other 
purpose  of  the  Bank.  I  take  up  the  subject  on  public  grounds, 
purely  and  exclusively. 

And,  Sir,  in  order  to  repel  all  inferences  of  another  sort,  I  wish 
to  state,  with  equal  distinctness,  that  I  do  not  undertake  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  any  individual  heretofore  opposed  to  the  Bank,  or 
belonging  to  that  class  of  public  men  who  have  generally  opposed  it.- 
I  state  my  own  opinions  :  if  others  should  concur  in  them,  it  will 
be  only  because  they  approve  them,  and  will  not  be  the  result  of 
any  previous  concert  or  understanding  whatever. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  having  stated  my  own  opinions,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  those  who  propose  to  continue  the  discussion  now 
going  on,  relative  to  the  depositSj  to  let  the  country  see  their  plan 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  present  diMculties.  If  they  are 
against  the  Bank,  and  against  all  banks,  tonat  do  they  propose  9 
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That  the  country  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  c( 
things,  seems  to  be  certain.  What  state  of  things  is  to  succeediti 
To  these  questions  I  desire  to  call,  earnestly,  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  country.  The  occasion  is  critical,  the  interests 
at  stake  momentous,  and,  in  my  judgment.  Congress  ought  not  to 
adjourn  till  it  shall  have  passed  some  law  suitable  to  the  exigency, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  country. 


On  the  3(Hh  daj  of  JAnntry,  Mr.  WRioHTy  of  New  Tork,  presented  to  the 
Senate  mindiy  reeolntions,  paeied  bj  the  Legislatare  of  New  Tork,  approTuii: 
the  removal  of  the  depoaita,  and  diaapproying^  of  any  bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Wrioht,  among  other  observations,  ex- 
pressed his  decided  hostility  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank, 
or  the  creation  of  anj  other ;  that  he  would  oppose  this  Bank  upon  the  ground 
of  its  flagrant  violations  of  the  high  trusts  confided  to  it,  but  that  his  objections 
were  of  a  still  deeper  and  graver  character ;  that  he  went  against  this  Bank, 
and  against  any  and  every  bank  to  be  incorporated  by  Congress,  to  be  located 
any  where  within  the  twenty-four  States.  He  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  too, 
that  the  existing  distress  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  curtailing  its 
loans ;  and  that  this  curtailment  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  extort  a  renewal 
of  its  charter  from  the  fears  of  the  people. 

As  to  wk4U  was  to  he  done,  under  present  cireumstances,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
public  pressure,  Mr.  Wrioht  said,  that,  speaking  fer  himself  only,  he  would 
sustain  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  his 
power,  in  the  effort  now  making  to  substitute  the  State  banks,  instead  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government 
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When  Mr.  Weight  had  concluded  his  remarks, 

Mr.  Webster  said :  I  cannot  consent  to  let  ^^^  opportunity 
lass,  without  a  few  observations  upon  what  we  have  now  heara. 
lir,  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  are 
full  of  the  most  portentous  import.  They  are  words,  not  of  cheer- 
ing or  consolation,  but  of  ill-boding  signification ;  and,  as  they 
spread  far  and  wide,  in  their  progress  from  the  capital  through  the 
country,  they  will  carry  with  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  ^loom,  appre- 
hension, and  dismay.  I  consider  the  declarations  which  the  hon- 
orable member  has  now  made,  as  expressing  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  Adminisuration  on  the  great  quesuon  which  so  much  agitates  the 
country. 

[Here  Mr.  Wrioht  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  given  his  opinion  as  an  indi* 
vidua],  and  that  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Administration.] 

Mr.  Webster  continued.     I  perfectly  well  understand,  Sir,  all 
the  gentleman's  disclaimers  and  demurrers.     He  speaks,  to  be 
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sure,  in  his  own  name  only  ;  but,  from  his  political  connections,  his 
station,  and  his  relations,  I  know  full  well  that  he  has  not,  on  this 
occasion,  spoken  one  word  which  has  not  been  deliberately  weighed 
and  considered  by  others  as  well  as  himself. 

He  has  announced,  therefore,  to  the  country,  two  things  clearly 
and  intelligibly : 

First,  that  the  present  system  (if  system  it  is  to  be  called)  is  to 
remain  unaltered.  The  public  moneys  are  to  remain,  as  they  now 
are,  in  the  State  banks,  and  the  whole  public  revenue  is  hereafter 
to  be  collected  through  the  agency  of  such  banks.  This  is  the 
first  point.  The  gentleman  has  declared  his  full  and  fixed  inten- 
tion to  support  the  Administration  in  this  course,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  course  has  been  determined  on  by  the 
Administration.  No  plan  is  to  be  laid  before  Congress  ;  no  system 
is  to  be  adopted  by  authority  of  law.  The  e£fect  of  a  law  would 
be  to  place  the  public  deposits  beyond  the  power  of  daily  change, 
and  beyond  the  absolute  control  of  the  Executive.  But  no  such 
fixed  arrangement  is  to  take  place.  The  whole  is  to  be  left  com- 
pletely at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  may 
change  the  public  moneys  from  place  to  place,  and  iirom  bank  to 
bank,  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

The  second  thing  now  clearly  made  known,  and  of  which,  in- 
deed, there  have  been  many  previous  intimations,  is.  Sir,  that  a 
great  effort  is  to  be  made,  or  rather  an  effort  already  made  is  to 
be  vigorously  renewed  and  continued,  to  turn  the  public  com- 
plaints against  the  Bank  instead  of  the  Government,  and  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  all  their  sufferings  arise,  not  from  the  act  of 
the  Administration  in  interfering  with  die  public  deposits,  but  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  since  that  was  done.  It  is  to  be  asserted 
here,  and  will  be  the  topic  of  declamation  every  where,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  the  deposits,  if  the  Bank  had  not  acted 
wrong,  there  would  have  been  no  pressure  or  distress  on  the 
country.  The  object,  it  is  evident,  will  now  be  to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary,  and  fix  it  on  that  of 
the  Bank.  This  is  the  second  thing  which  is  to  be  learned  fix>m 
the  speech  of  the  member  from  New  York. 

The  honorable  member  has  said  that  new  honors  are  to  be 
gained  by  the  President,  from  the  act  which  he  is  about  to  accom- 
plish ;  that  he  is  to  bring  back  legislation  to  its  original  limits,  and 
to  establish  the  great  truth  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  create 
a  national  bank. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  whether  Congress  can  charter  a  bank 
in  this  little  District,  which  shall  operate  every  where  throughout 
the  Union,  and  yet  cannot  establish  one  in  any  of  the  States. 
The  gentleman  seemed  to  leave  that  point,  as  if  Congress  had 
such  a  power.  But  all  must  see  that,  if  Congress  cannot  establish 
VOL.  II.  38 
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a  bank  in  one  of  the  States,  with  branches  in  the  rest,  it  would  be 
mere  evasion  to  say  that  it  might  establish  a  bank  bere^  with 
branches  in  the  several  States. 

Congress,  it  is  alleged,  has  not  the  Constitutional  power  to 
create  a  bank  !  Sir,  on  what  does  this  power  rest,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  of  us  who  maintain  it  ?  Simply  on  this ;  that  it  is  a 
power  which  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
other  powers  into  effect.  A  fiscal  agent — an  auxiliary  to  the 
Treasury — a  machine — a  something,  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Goverra/ient .  and  Congress,  under  the  general  authority 
conferred  upon  it,  can  create  that  fiscal  agent — ^that  machine — 
that  soniething — and  call  It  a  bank.  This  is  what  1  contend  for ; 
but  this  the  gentleman  denies,  and  says  that  it  is  not  competent 
to  Congress  to  create  a  fiscal  agent  for  itself,  but  that  it  may  empky, 
as  such  agents,  institutions  not  created  by  itself,  but  by  others,  and 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  Congress.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  agent  is  necessary,  and  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  employ 
it ;  but  it  is  insisted,  nevertheless,  that  Congress  cannot  create  it, 
but  must  take  such  as  is  or  may  be  already  created.  I  do  not 
aeree  to  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning.  Suppose  there  were  no 
State  banks:  in  that  case,  as  the  gentleman  admits  the  necessity 
of  a  bank,  bow  can  he  hold  such  discordant  opinions  as  to  assert 
that  Congress  could  not,  in  that  case,  create  one  ?  The  agency  of 
a  bank  is  necessary  ;  and,  because  it  is  necessary,  we  may  use  it, 
provided  others  will  make  a  bank  for  us  ;  but,  if  they  will  not,  we 
cannot  make  one  for  ourselves,  however  necessary !  This  is  the 
Droposition. 

For  myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  too  obtuse  to  see  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  power  of  creating  a  bank  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  and  the  power  of  taking  into  its  use  banks  ahready 
created.  To  make  and  to  use,  or  to  make  and  to  hire,  must 
require  the  same  power,  in  this  case,  and  be  either  both  Constitu- 
tional or  both  equally  Unconstitutional ;  except  that  every  consid- 
eration of  propriety,  and  expediency,  and  convenience,  requires 
that  Congress  should  make  a  bank  which  will  suit  its  own  pur- 
poses, answer  its  own  ends,  and  be  subject  to  its  own  control, 
rather  than  use  other  banks,  which  were  not  created  for  any 
such  purpose,  are  not  suited  to  it,  and  over  which  Congress  can 
exercise  no  supervision. 

On  one  or  two  other  points,  Sir,  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  The 
gendeman  dififers  from  me  as  to  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the 
country.  He  admits  that,  in  some  parts,  there  is  some  degree  of 
pressure  ;  in  large  cities,  he  supposes  there  may  be  distress ;  but 
asserts  that  every  where  else  the  pressure  is  limited ;  that  every 
where  it  is  greatly  exaggerated;  and  that  it  will  soon  be  over. 
This  is  mere  matter  of  opinion.     It  is  capable  of  no  precise 
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and  absolute  proof  or  disproof.  The  avenues  of  knowledge  are 
equally  open  to  all.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  I  differ  from  the 
gentleman  on  this  point  most  materially  and  most  widely.  From 
the  information  I  have  received  during  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pressure  is  very  severe,  has 
become  very  general,  and  is  fast  increasing ;  and  I  see  no  chance 
of  its  diminution,  unless  measures  of  relief  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Government. 

But  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has  discovered, 
motives  for  the  complaints  which  arise  on  all  sides.  It  is  all  but 
an  attempt  to  brine  the  Administration  into  disfavor.  This  alone 
is  the  cause  that  tne  removal  of  the  deposits  is  so  strongly  cen- 
sured !  Sir,  the  gendeman  is  mbtaken.  He  does  not — at  least 
I  think  he  does  not — ^rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  cause  of  complaint  is  much  deeper  and  stronger  than  any 
mere  desire  to  produce  politk^l  effect.  The  gentleman  must  be 
aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  vote  by  which  the  New 
York  resolutions  were  earned,  and  the  support  given  by  other 
proceedings  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  there  are  many  as 
ardent  friends  of  the  President  as  are  to  be  found  any  where,  who 
exceedingly  regret  and  deplore  the  measure.  Sir,  on  this  floor 
there  has  been  going  on,  for  many  weeks,  as  interesting  a  debate 
as  has  been  witnessed  for  twenty  years  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  heard, 
among  all  who  have  supported  the  Administration,  a  single  Senator 
say  that  he  approved  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  or  was  glad  it 
had  taken  place,  until  the  gentleman  from  New  York  spoke.  I 
saw  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  approach  that  point ;  but  he 
shunned  direct  contact.  He  complained  much  of  tlie  Bank ;  he 
insisted,  too,  on  the  power  of  removal ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him 
say  he  thought  it  a  wise  act.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rives],  not  now  in  his  seat,  also  defended  the  power,  and  has 
arraigned  the  Bank ;  but  has  he  said  that  he  approved  the  measure 
of  removal  ?  I  have  not  met  with  twenty  individuals,  in  or  out  of 
Congress,  who  have  expressed  an  approval  of  it,  among  the  many 
hundreds  whose  opinions  I  have  heard — ^not  twenty  who  have 
maintained  that  it  was  a  wise  proceeding  ;  but  I  have  heard  indi- 
viduals of  ample  fortune  declare,  nevertheless,  that,  since  it  was 
done,  they  would  sacriGce  all  they  possessed  rather  than  not  sup- 
port it,  although  they  wholly  disapproved  of  it.  Such  is  the  warmth 
of  party  zeal. 

Sir,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  present  agitation  of  the 
country  spring  from  mere  party  motives.  It  is  a  great  mistake* 
Every  body  is  not  a  politician.  The  mind  of  every  man  in  the 
country  is  not  occupied  with  the  project  of  subverting  one  ad- 
ministration, and  setting  up  another.  The  gendeman  has  done 
great  injustice  to  the  people.     I  know,  Sir,  that  great  injustice  has 
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been  done  to  the  memorialists  from  Boston,  whose  resolutions  1 
pre3ented  some  days  since,  some  of  whom  are  very  ardent  friends 
of  the  President,  and  can  have  been  influenced  by  no  such  motive 
as  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  heard  yesterday  something  from 
the  gendeman  from  Pennsylvania  indicadve  of  an  intention  to 
direct  the  hosulity  of  the  country  against  the  Bank,  and  to  ascribe 
to  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  alone,  the  public  distress.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  the  removal  of  the  deposits;  and  gentlemen  have  no  right 
first  to  attack  the  Bank,  chaise  it  with  great  offences,  and  thus 
attempt  to  shake  its  credit,  and  then  complain  when  the  Bank 
undertakes  to  defend  itself,  and  to  avoid  the  great  risk  which 
must  threaten  it  from  the  hostility  of  the  Government  to  its 
property  and  character.  The  Government  has  placed  itself  in 
an  extraordinary  position,  both  to  the  Bank  and  to  the  country, 
by  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  and  also  to  the  currency  of  the 
country.  The  bills  of  the  Bank  are  lawful  currency  in  all  pay- 
ments to  Government ;  yet  we  see  the  Executive  warring  on  xM 
credit  of  this  national  currency.  We  have  seen  the  institution 
assailed,  which,  by  law,  was  provided  to  supply  the  revenue.  Is 
not  this  a  new  course  ?  Does  the  recollection  of  the  gentleman 
furnish  any  such  instance?  What  other  institution  could  stand 
against  such  hosulity  ?  The  Bank  of  England  could  not  stand 
against  it  a  single  hour.  The  Bank  of  France  would  perish  at  the 
first  breath  of  such  hostility.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  sustained  its  credit  under  every  disadvantage,  and  has  ample 
means  to  sustain  it  to  the  end.  Its  credit  is  in  no  degree  shaken, 
though  its  operations  are  necessarily  curtailed.  What  has  the 
Bank  done }  The  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  have  alleged  that  it  is  not  because  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  that  there  is  pressure  in  the  country,  but 
because  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank.  The  latter  gentleman,  es- 
pecially, alleges  that  the  Bank  began  to  curtail  its  discounts  before 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  only  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  removed.  Indeed!  and  did  not  the 
Bank,  by  taking  this  course,  prove  that  it  foresaw  correctly  what 
was  to  take  place }  and,  because  it  adopted  a  course  of  prepa- 
ration, in  order  to  break  the  blow  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  it, 
this  also  is  to  be  added  to  the  grave  catalogue  of  its  offences. 
The  Bank,  it  seems,  has  curtailed  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions. 
Has  she,  indeed  ?  And  is  not  that  exacdy  the  amount  of  deposits 
which  the  Government  has  withdrawn?  The  Bank,  then,  has 
curtailed  precisely  so  much  as  the  Government  has  drawn  away 
from  it.  No  other  bank  in  the  worid  could  have  gone  on  with  so 
small  a  curtailment.     While  public  confidence  was  diminishing  aU 
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around  the  Bank,  it  only  curtaQed  just  as  much  as  it  lost  by  the  act 
of  the  Groverament  The  Bank  would  be  justified,  even  without 
the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits,  in  curtailing  its  discounts  gradually, 
and  continuing  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  its  charter,  considering  the 
hostility  manifested  to  its  further  continuance.  Tjie  Government 
has  refused  to  recharter  it.  Its  term  of  existence  is  approaching : 
one  of  the  dudes  which  it  has  to  perform  is  to  make  its  collections ; 
and  the  process  of  collection,  since  it  must  be  slow,  ought  to  be 
commenced  in  season.  It  is,  therefore,  its  duty  to  begin  its  cur- 
taQments,  so  as  that  the  process  may  be  gradual. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  been  misunderstood  in  my  remarks  the 
other  morning.  The  gentleman  firom  New  York  has  represented 
me  as  saying  that  it  is  not  the  removal  of  the  deposits  which  has 
caused  the  public  distress.  What  I  said  was,  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  required  twice  nine  millions  for  its  service,  the  with- 
drawal of  that  amount  from  the  Bank,  without  any  interruption  of 
tlie  good  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank, 
would  not  have  caused  this  pressure  and  distrust.  Every  thing 
turns  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  withdrawal  is  made. 
If  public  confidence  is  not  shaken,  all  is  well ;  but,  if  it  is,  all — 
all  IS  difiiculty  and  distress.     And  this  confidence  is  shaken. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  eendeman  firom  New  York,  that  Gov- 
ernment has  no  design  agamst  the  Bank ;  tliat  it  only  desires  to 
withdraw  the  public  deposits.  Yet,  in  the  very  paper  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Executive  Department,  the  Bank  is  arraigned 
as  unconstitutional  in  its  very  origin,  and  also  as  having  broken  its 
charter,  and  violated  its  obligations — and  its  very  existence  is  said 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  countiy !  Is  not  all  thb  calculated  to 
injure  the  character  of  the  Bank,  and  to  shake  confidence  i  The 
mnk  has  its  foreign  connections,  and  is  much  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  foreign  exchanges ;  and  what  will  be  thought  at  Paris  and 
London,  when  the  community  there  shall  see  all  these  charges 
made  by  the  Government  against  a  bank  in  which  they  have 
always  reposed  the  highest  trust  ?  Does  not  this  injure  its  repu- 
tation ?  Does  it  not  compel  it  to  take  a  defensive  attitude  ?  The 
gendeman  from  New  York  spoke  of  the  power  in  the  country  to- 
put  down  the  Bank,  and  of  doing  as  our  fathers  did  in  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  and  has  called  on  the  people  to  rise  and  put  down 
this  money  power,  as  our  ancestors  put  down  the  oppressive  rule 
of  Great  Britain !  All  this  is  well  calculated  to  produce  the  effect 
which  is  intended ;  and  all  this,  too,  helps  further  to  shake  confi- 
dence— ^it  all  injures  the  Bank — it  all  compels  it  to  curtail  more 
and  more. 

Sir,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  longer  gentlemen  pursue  the 
experiment  which  they  have  devised,  of  collecting  the  public 
revenue  by  State  banks,  the  more  perfecdy  will  they  be  satisfied- 
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that  it  cannot  succeed.  The  gentleman  has  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  false  analogies.  He  says,  that  when  the  present  Bank 
expires,  there  will  be  the  same  laws  as  existed  when  the  old  bank 
expired.  Now,  would  it  not  be  the  inference  of  every  wise  man, 
that  there  will  also  be  the  same  inconveniences  as  were  then  felt  ? 
It  would  be  useTul  to  remember  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
when  the  first  bank  was  created,  in  1791 ;  and  that  a  high  degree 
of  convenience,  which  amounted  to  political  necessity,  compelled 
Congress  thus  early  to  create  a  national  bank.  Its  charter  expired 
in  1811,  and  the  war  came  on  the  next  year.  The  State  banks 
immediately  stopped  payment ;  and,  before  the  war  had  continued 
twelve  months,  there  was  a  proposition  for  another  United  States 
bank;  and  this  proposal  was  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  ses^on  to  session.  Who  supported  this  proposition  ?  The 
very  individuals  who  had  opposed  the  former  bank,  and  who  had 
now  become  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an 
institution.  It  has  been  verified,  by  experience,  that  the  Bank  is 
as  necessary  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war ;  and  perhaps 
more  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  country,  and  collecting  the  revenue,  and  sus- 
taining the  currency.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  we  are  to  be  leit 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  old  bank  expired,  and,  of 
course,  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  inconveniences.  Sir, 
why  should  we  thus  suffer  all  experience  to  be  lost  upon  us  ?  For 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  and  of  the  country,  there  must 
be  some  bank  (at  least  I  think  so);  and  I  should  wish  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Administration  as  to  this  point. 

The  notes  and  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  have 
heretofore  been  circulated  every  where — they  meet  the  wants  of 
every  one — ^they  have  furnished  a  safe  and  most  convenient 
currency.  It  is  impossible  for  Congress  to  enact  a  certain  value 
on  the  paper  of  the  State  banks.  They  may  say  that  these  banks 
are  entitled  to  credit;  but  they  cannot  legislate  them  into  the 
good  opinion  and  faith  of  the  public.  Credit  is  a  thing  which 
must  take  its  own  course.  It  can  never  happen  that  the  New 
York  notes  will  be  at  par  value  in  Louisiana,  or  that  the  notes  of 
the  Louisiana  banks  will  be  at  par  value  in  New  York.  In  the 
notes  of  the  United  States  Bank  we  have  a  currency  of  equal 
value  every  where ;  and  I  say  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the 
whole  world,  another  institution  whose  notes  spread  so  far  and 
wide,  with  perfect  credit  in  all  places.  There  is  no  instance  of 
a  bank  whose  paper  is  spread  over  so  vast  a  surface  of  country, 
and  k  every  where  of  such  equal  value.  How  can  it  be,  that  a 
number  of  State  banks,  scattered  over  two  thousand  miles  of 
country,  subject  to  twenty-four  different  State  Legislatures  and 
State  tribunals,  without  the  possibility  of  any  general  concert  of 
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action,  can  supply  the  place  of  one  general  bank?  It  cannot  be. 
I  see,  Sir,  in  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  to-day,  only 
new  distress  and  disaster,  new  insecurity,  and  more  dangqr  to 
property  than  the  country  has  experienced  for  many  years ;  be- 
cause it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  uphold  the  occupations  of  industry, 
unless  property  is  made  secure ;  or  of  the  value  of  labor,  unless 
its  recompense  is  safe.  But  an  opportunity  will  occur  for  re- 
suming this  subject  hereafter.     I  forbear  from  it  for  the  present. 

A  word  or  two  on  one  other  point.  It  was  said  by  me,  on  a 
former  day,  that  this  immediate  question  of  the  deposits  does  not 
necessarily  draw  after  it  the  question  of  rechartering  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  It  leaves  that  question  for  future  adjustment* 
But  the  present  question  involves  high  political  considerations^ 
which  I  am  not  now  about  to  discuss.  If  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  be  not  now  taken  into  view^  gentlemen 
will  be  bound  to  vote  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Ken* 
tucky,  as  to  the  power  which  has  been  claimed  and  exercised. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  as  to  the  renewing  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank.  But  I  repeat,  that,  however  gentlemen  may  flatter  them- 
selves, if  it  be  not  settled  that  the  deposits  are  to  be  restored, 
nothing  will  be  settled;  negative  resolutions  will  not  tranquillize 
the  country  and  give  it  repose.  The  question  is  before  the  coun- 
try— ^all  agree  that  it  must  be  settled  by  that  countr}^  I  very- 
much  regret  that  topics  are  mixed  up  with  the  question  which 
may  prevent  it  from  being  submitted  to  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
people.  Yet  I  have  not  lost  faith  in  public  sentiment.  Event? 
are  occurring,  daily,  which  will  make  the  people  think  for  them- 
selves. The  industrious,  the  enterprising,  will  see  the  danger 
which  surrounds  them,  and  will  awake.  If  the  majority  of  the 
people  shall  then  say  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  continuance  of 
this  sound  and  universal  currency,  I  will  acquiesce  in  their  judg- 
ment, because  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  to  acquiesce.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  right  in  his  reading  of  the  prog- 
nostics, and  public  opinion  shall  settle  down  in  the  way  which  he 
desires ;  and  if  it  be  determined  here  that  the  public  money  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  with  absolute  power 
over  the  whole  subject  of  its  custody  and  guardianship ;  and  that 
the  general  currency  is  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  banks  created 
by  twenty-four  States ; — then,  I  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  one 
strong  bond  of  our  social  and  political  Union  is  severed,  and  one 
great  pillar  of  our  prosperity  is  broken  and  prostrate. 

[Mr.  Tallm ADOS,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wxbstxb,  and  de- 
nied the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank,  although  he  main- 
tallied  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  make  use  of  the  State  banks.] 
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The  subject  being  reBumed  the  next  day,  January  31, 

Mr.  Webster  said :  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  Sir,  tliat  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  have  come,  at  last,  to  such  a  state,  that 
every  man  can  see  plainly  the  question  which  is  presented  for  the 
decision  of  Congress.  We  have,  unquestionably,  before  us,  now, 
the  views  of  the  Executive,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evils  alleged  to  exist ;  and  its  notions,  also,  as  to  the  proper  rem- 
edy for  such  evils.  That  remedy  is  short  It  is,  simply,  the 
system  of  administration  already  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
*rreasury,  and  which  is  nothing  but  this — that,  whenever  he  shall 
think  proper  to  remove  the  public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  place  them  wherever  else  he  pleases,  this  act 
shall  stand  as  the  settled  policy  and  system  of  the  country ;  and 
this  system  shall  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  Executive  alone. 
This  is  now  to  be  our  future  policy,  as  I  understand  the  grave, 
significant  import  of  the  remarks  made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  as  I  perceive  they  are  generally  understood, 
and  as  they  are  evidently  understood  by  the  gentleman  fix)m 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Poind exter],  who  has  alluded  to  them  on  pre- 
senting his  resolutions  this  morning.  I  wish.  Sir,  to  take  this,  the 
earliest  opportunity,  of  stating  my  opinions  upon  this  subject;  and 
that  opinion  is,  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Admmistration 
for  the  evils  under  which  the  country  is  at  this  time  suffering, 
cannot  bring  relief,  will  not  give  satbfaction,  and  cannot  be  acqui- 
esced in.  I  think  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  will  show  much 
dissatisfaction ;  and  tliat  from  no  motive  of  hostility  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  no  disposition  to  make  the  currency  of  the  country 
turn  upon  political  events,  or  to  make  political  events  turn  upon 
the  question  of  the  currency ;  but  simply  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  system  is  radically  defective — totally  insufficient — car- 
rying with  it  little  confidence  of  the  public,  and  none  at  all  more 
than  it  acquires  merely  by  the  influence  of  the  name  which 
recommends  it. 

I  do  not  int(:nd  now,  Mr.  President,  to  go  into  a  regular  and  formal 
argument  to  prove  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  national  bank.  That  question  has  been  argued  a  hundred 
times,  and  always  settled  the  same  way.  The  whole  history  of 
the  country,  for  almost  forty  years,  proves  that  such  a  power  has 
been  believed  to  exist.  All  previous  Congresses,  or  nearly  all, 
have  admitted  or  sanctioned  it ;  the  judicial  tribunals,  Federal  ana 
State,  have  sanctioned  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  the  Constitutionality  of  the  present  Bank,  after 
the  most  solemn  argument,  without  a  dissenting  voice  on  the 
bench. 
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Every  successive  President  has,  tacidy  or  expressly,  admitted 
the  power.  The  present  President  has  done  this :  he  has  informed 
Congress  that  he  could  furnish  the  plan  of  a  hank  which  should 
conform  to  the  Constitution.  In  objecting  to  the  recharter  of  the 
present  Bank,  he  objected  for  particular  reasons :  and  he  has  said 
that  a  bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  useful  and  convenient 
for  the  people. 

All  this  authority,  I  think,  ought  to  settle  the  question.  Both 
the  members  from  New  York,  however,  are  still  unsa^fied :  they 
both  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank.  Now,  Sir, 
I  shall  not  argue  the  question  at  this  time ;  but  I  will  repeat  what 
I  said  yesterday.  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  late  measures  of 
the  Admmistration  prove  incontestably,  and  by  a  very  short  course 
of  reasonine,  the  Constitutionality  of  a  bank.  What  I  said  yester- 
day, and  what  I  say  to-day,  is,  that,  since  the  Secretary,  and  all 
who  agree  with  the  Secretary,  admit  the  necessity  of  the  agency 
ofsame  bank  to  carry  on  the  affiiirs  of  Crovemment,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  where  they  could  find  power  to  use  a  State  bank,  and  yet 
find  no  power  to  create  a  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  gen- 
tleman's perception  may  be  sharp  enough  to  see  a  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  cases ;  but  it  is  too  minute  for  my  grasp.  It  is 
not  said,  in  terms,  in  the  Constitution,  that  Congress  may  create 
a  bank ;  nor  is  it  said,  in  terms,  that  Congress  may  use  a  bank 
created  by  a  State.  How,  then,  does  it  get  authority  to  do  either? 
No  otherwise,  certainly,  than  that  it  possesses  power  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  its  enumerated  powers  into  efifect 
If  a  law  were  now  before  us  for  confirming  the  arrangement  of  the 
Secretary,  and  adopting  twenty  State  banks  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government,  where  would 
the  honorable  gentleman  find  authority  for  passing  such  a  law  ? 
No  where  but  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  that  is  to  say,  the  clause  which  authorizes  congress  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  its  granted  powers 
into  efifect.  If  such  a  law  were  before  us,  and  the  honorable 
member  proposed  to  vote  for  it,  he  would  be  obliged  to  prove  that 
the  agency  of  a  bank  is  a  thing  both  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  on  the  Government.  If  he  could  not  make  this  out,  the 
law  would  be  unconstitutional.  We  see  the  Secretary  admits  the 
necessity  of  this  bank  agency :  the  gentleman  himself  admits  it, 
nay,  contends  for  it.  A  bank  agency  is  his  main  reliance.  All 
the  hopes  expressed  by  himself  or  his  colleague,  of  being  able  to 
get  on  with  the  present  state  of  things,  rest  on  the  expected  efii- 
ciency  of  a  bank  agency. 

A  bank,  then,  or  some  bank,  being  admitted  to  be  both  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  on  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary 
proposing,  on  that  very  ground,  and  no  other,  to  employ  the  State 
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banks,  how  does  he  make  out  a  distinction  between  passing  a  law 
for  using  a  necessary  agent,  already  created,  and  a  law  for  creating 
a  similar  agent,  to  be  used,  when  created,  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
If  there  be  any  distinction,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  rather  in  favor 
of  creating  a  bank  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  with  such  powers, 
and  no  others,  as  the  service  expected  from  it  requires,  answerable 
to  Congress,  and  always  under  the  control  of  Congress,  than  of 
employing,  as  our  agents,  banks  created  by  other  governments,  for 
other  purposes,  and  over  which  this  Government  has  no  control. 

But,  Sir,  whichever  power  is  exercised,  both  spring  from  the 
same  source ;  and  the  power  to  establish  a  bank,  on  the  ground 
that  its  agency  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  ends  and  uses  of 
Government,  is  at  least  as  plainly  Constitutional  as  the  power  to 
adopt  banks,  for  the  same  uses  and  objects,  which  are  already  made 
by  other  governments.  Indeed,  the  legal  act  is,  in  both  cases, 
the  same.  When  Congress  makes  a  bank,  it  creates  an  agencv ; 
when  it  adopts  a  State  bank,  it  creates  an  agency.  If  there  be 
power  for  one,  therefore,  there  is  power  for  the  other.  No  power 
to  create  a  corporaUon  is  expressly  given  to  Congress;  nor  is 
Congress  any  where  forbidden  to  create  a  corporation.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  corporation  is  an  act  of  law,  and,  when  it  passes,  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  be  a  necessary  and  proper  law  for  carrying 
on  the  Government  advantageously.  And  the  case  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  when  we  shall  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  for  confirm- 
ing the  Secretary's  arrangement  with  State  banks.  Each  is  Consti- 
tutional, if  Congress  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  necessary  measure. 

The  honorable  member,  Sur,  quoted  me  as  having  said  that  I 
regarded  the  Bank  as  one  of  the  greatest  bonds  of  the  union  of  the 
States.  That  is  not  exacdy  what  I  said.  What  I  did  say  was, 
that  the  Constitutional  power  vested  in  Congress  over  the  legal 
currency  of  the  country  was  one  of  its  very  highest  powers,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  this  high  power  was  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  of  the  union  of  the  States.  And  this  I  sav  still.  Sir,  the 
gentleman  did  not  go  to  the  Constitution.  He  did  not  tell  us  how 
he  understands  it,  or  how  he  proposes  to  execute  the  great  trust 
which  it  devolves  on  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  circulating  medium. 
I  can  onlv  say.  Sir,  how  I  understand  it 

The  Cfonstitution  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power  *'  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof^  and  of  foreign  com."  And 
it  also  declares  that  ^^  no  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
or  make  any  thing  but  eold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts."  Congress,  then,  and  Congress  only,  can  coin  monev, 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  it  to  be  a  truth, 
which  lias  grown  into  an  admitted  maxim  with  all  the  best  writers, 
and  the  best-informed  public  men,  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
protect  the  community  against  the  evils  of  a  debased  coin,  are 
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bound  also  to  protect  it  against  the  still  greater  evils  of  excessive 
issues  of  paper. 

If  the  public  require  protection,  says  Mr.  Ricardo,  against  bad 
money,  which  might  be  imposed  on  them  by  an  undue  mixture  of 
alloy,  how  much  more  necessary  is  such  protection,  when  paper 
money  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country ! 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  Sir,  that  the  Constitution  intended  that 
Congress  should  exercise  a  regulating  power — a  power  both  neces- 
sary and  salutary,  over  that  which  should  constitute  the  actual 
money  of  the  country,  whether  that  money  were  coin,  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  coin.  So  it  has  always  been  considered :  so  Mi, 
Madison  con^dered  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  message,  December, 
1816.     He  there  says : 

'^  Upon  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  only  wanting  to  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  the  Government  the  res- 
toration of  a  uniform  medium  of  exchange.  The  resources  and 
the  faith  of  the  nation,  displayed  in  the  system  which  Congress  has 
established,  ensure  respect  and  confidence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  local  accumulations  of  the  revenue  have  already 
enabled  the  Treasuiy  to  meet  the  public  engagements  in  the  local 
currency  of  most  of  the  States ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same 
cause  will  produce  the  same  efi!ect  ttiroughout  the  Union.  BtU 
for  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess 
a  currency  of  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate. 
The  Constitution  has  intrusted  Congress  exclusively  with  the 
power  of  creating  and  regulating  a  currency  of  that  description  ; 
and  the  measures  which  were  taken  during  the  last  session,  in  exe- 
cution of  the  power,  give  every  promise  of  success.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States  has  been  organized  under  auspices  the  most 
favorable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  those 


The  State  banks  put  forth  paper  as  representing  coin.  As  such 
representative,  it  obtains  circulation  ;  it  becomes  the  money  of  the 
country ;  but  its  amount  depends  on  the  will  of  four  hundred  difi!er- 
ent  State  banks,  each  acting  on  its  own  discretion ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  preventive  or  corrective,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  what  security  is  there  against  excessive  issues,  and, 
consequently,  against  depreciation  ?  The  public  feels  that  there  is 
no  security  against  these  evils  ;  it  has  learned  this  from  experience ; 
and  this  very  feeling,  this  distrust  of  the  paper  of  State  banks,  is 
the  very  evil  which  they  themselves  have  to  encounter ;  and  it  is 
a  very  serious  evil.     They  know  that  confidence  in  them  is  far 
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greater  when  there  exists  a  power  elsewhere  to  prevent  excess  and 
depreciation.  Such  a  power,  therefore,  is  friendly  to  their  best 
interests.  It  gives  confidence  and  credit  to  them,  one  and  all. 
Hence  a  vast  majority  of  the  State  banks — ^nearly  all,  perhaps,  ex- 
cept those  who  expect  to  be  objects  of  particular  favoi^^esire  the 
continuance  of  a  national  bank,  as  an  mstituUon  highly  useful  to 
themselves. 

The  mode  in  which  the  operations  of  a  national  institution  affi>rd 
secunty  against  excessive  issues  by  local  banks,  is  not  violent, 
coercive,  or  injurious.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  gentle,  salutary,  and 
friendly.  The  result  is  brought  about  by  the  natural  and  easy 
operation  of  things.  The  money  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
having  a  more  wide-spread  credit  and  character,  is  constandy 
^  wanted  for  purposes  of  remittance.  It  is  purchased,  therefore,  for 
this  purpose,  and  paid  for  in  the  bills  of  locSed  banks ;  and  it  may  be 
purchased,  of  course,  at  par,  or  near  it,  if  these  local  bills  are 
offered  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  own  banks,  and  these  banks 
are  in  good  credit.  These  local  bills  then  return  to  the  bank  that 
issued  them.  The  result  is,  that,  while  the  local  bills  will  or  may 
supply,  in  great  part,  the  local  circulation  (not  being  capable,  for 
want  of  more  extended  credit,  of  being  remitted  to  great  distances), 
their  amount  is  thus  limited  to  the  purposes  of  local  circulation ; 
and  any  considerable  excess,  beyond  this,  finds,  in  due  season,  a 
salutary  corrective. 

This  is  one  of  the  known  benefits  of  the  Bank.  Every  man  of 
business  understands  it,  and  the  whole  country  has  realized  the  se- 
curity which  this  course  of  things  has  produced. 

But,  Sir,  as  to  the  question  of  the  deposits,  the  honorable 
gentleman  thinks  he  sees,  at  last,  the  curtain  raised ;  he  sees  the 
object  of  the  whole  debate.  He  insists  that  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  deposits,  and  the  question  of  rechartering  the 
Bank,  are  the  same  question.  It  strikes  me,  Sir,  as  being  strange, 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  draw  an  exactly  opposite  inference 
from  his  own  premises.  He  says  he  sees  tlie  northern  friends  of 
the  Bank,  and  the  southern  op  posers  of  the  Bank,  agreeing  for 
the  restoration  of  the  deposits.  This  is  true ;  and  does  not  this 
prove  that  the  question  is  a  separate  one  ?  On  the  one  question, 
the  Nortli  and  the  South  are  together ;  on  the  other,  they  sepa- 
rate :  either  their  apprehensions  are  obtuse,  or  else  this  very  state- 
ment shows  the  questions  to  be  distinct. 

Sir,  since  the  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  I  will  venture  to  ask  him  if  he  sees  nothing  important  in  the 
aspect  which  the  South  presents  ?    On  this  question  of  the  de- 

S^sits,  does  he  not  behold  almost  an  entire  unanimity  in  the  South  ? 
ow  many  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  defend  the 
removal  ?     For  myself,  I  declare  that  I  have  not  heard  a  member 
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of  Congress  from  beyond  the  Potomac  say,  either  in  or  out  of  his 
seat,  that  he  approved  the  measure.  Can  the  gentleman  see 
nothing  in  this  but  proof  that  the  deposit  question  and  the  ques- 
tion of  recharter  are  the  same  ?  Sir,  gentlemen  must  judge  for 
themselves ;  but  it  appears  plain  enough  to  me,  that  the  President 
has  lost  more  friends  at  the  South  by  this  interference  with  the 
public  deposits  than  by  any  or  all  other  measures. 

I  must  be  allowed  now.  Sir,  to  advert  to  a  remark  in  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  on  the  left  of  the  Chair, 
[Mr.  Wright,]  as  I  find  it  in  a  morning  paper.     It  is  this : — 

"  Be  assured,*  Sir,  whatever  nice  distinctions  may  be  drawn  here 
as  to  the  show  of  influence  which  expressions  of  the  popular  will 
upon  such  a  subject  are  entitled  to  from  us,  it  is  possible  for  that 
will  to  assume  a  Constitutional  shape,  which  the  Senate  cannot 
misunderstand,  and,  understanding,  will  not  unwisely  resist '' 

[Mr.  Wright  said,  it  should  have  been  skare  of  influence.] 

Mr.  Webster  continued.  That  does  not  alter  the  sense.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  keep  the  avenues  of  public  opinion,  from  the 
whole  country  to  the  capitol,  all  open,  broad  and  wide.  I  desire 
always  to  know  the  state  of  that  opinion  on  great  and  important 
subjects.  From  me,  that  opinion  always  has  received,  and  always 
will  receive,  the  most  respectful  attention  and  consideration.  And 
whether  it  be  expressed  b^  State  Legislatures,  or  by  public  meet- 
ings, or  be  collected  from  individual  expressions,  in  whatever  form 
it  comes,  it  is  always  welcome.  But,  Sir,  the  legislation  for  the 
United  States  must  be  conducted  here.  The  law  of  Congress 
must  be  the  will  of  Congress,  and  the  proceedings  of  Congress  its 
own  proceeding. 

I  hope  nothing  intimidating  was  intended  by  this  expression. 

Stfr.  Wright  mtimated  it  was  not.]     Then,  Sir,  I  forbear  fiur- 
er  remark. 

Sir,  there  is  one  other  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  raise  my 
voice.  There  is  a  topic  which  I  perceive  is  to  become  the  gene- 
ral war-cry  of  party,  on  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  warn  the  country 
against  delusion.  Sir,  the  cry  is  to  be  raised,  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  I  know.  Sir,  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed, that  one  thing  was  certain — that  there  was  always  a  hatred 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich ;  and  that  this  hatred  would  support  the 
late  measures,  and  the  putting  down  of  the  Bank.  Sir,  I  will  not 
be  silent  at  the  threatening  of  such  a  detestable  fraud  on  public  opm- 
ion.  If  but  one  man,  or  ten  men,  in  the  nation,  will  hear  my 
voice,  I  will  still  warn  them  against  thb  attempted  imposition. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  eventful  moment.  On  the  great  ques- 
tions which  occupy  us,  we  all  look  for  some  decisive  movement  of 
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public  opinion.  As  I  wish  that  movement  to  be  free,  intelligent, 
and  unbiased,  the  true  manifestation  of  the  public  will,  I  desire 
to  prepare  the  country  for  another  assault,  which  I  perceive  is  about 
to  be  made  on  popular  prejudice,  another  attempt  to  obscure  all 
distinct  views  oi  the  public  good,  to  overwhelm  all  patriotism,  and 
all  enlightened  self-interest,  by  loud  cries  against  false  danger,  and 
by  excitine  the  passions  of  one  class  against  another.  I  am  not 
mistaken  m  the  omen ;  I  see  the  magazine  whence  the  weapons 
of  this  warfare  are  to  be  drawn.  I  already  hear  the  din  of  the 
hammering  of  arms,  preparatory  to  the  combat.  They  may  be 
such  arms,  perhaps,  as  reason,  and  justice,  and  hgnest  patriotism, 
cannot  resist.  Every  effort  at  resistance,  it  is  possible,  may  be 
feeble  and  powerless ;  but,  for  one,  I  shall  make  an  effort — an 
efibrt  to  be  begun  now,  and  to  be  carried  on  and  continued,  with 
untiring  zeal,  till  the  end  of  the  contest  comes. 

Sir,  I  see,  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  people  sentiments 
from  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  controversy  is 
but  a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and  another.  I 
hear  it  boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  the  solid  ground,  never  to 
be  shaken,  on  which  recent  measures  rest,  thai  the  poor  naturally 
hate  the  rich.  I  know,  that,  under  the  shade  of  the  roofs  of  the 
capitol,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  among  men  sent  here  to 
devise  means  for  the  public  safety  and  the  public  good,  it  has  been 
vaunted  forth,  as  matter  of  boast  and  triumph,  that  one  cause  ex- 
isted, powerful  enough  to  support  every  thine,  and  to  defend  every 
thing ;  and  that  was — the  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentinients  to  be  guilty  of 
attempting  a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community  ;  a  double  fraud ; 
a  fraud  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property,  and  out  of 
the  earnings  of  their  labor,  by  first  cheating  uiem  out  of  their  un- 
derstandings. 

"  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich ! "  Sir,  it  shall  not 
be  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence ;  it  shall  be  only  when  I 
am  drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion ;  when  I  shall  cease  to  have  re- 
spect or  affection  for  any  thing  on  earth, — ^that  I  will  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  capable  of  being  efifectually  deluded, 
cajoled,  and  driven  about  in  herds,  by  such  abominable  frauds  as 
this.  If  they  shall  sink  to  that  point ;  if  they  so  far  cease  to  be 
men,  thinking  men,  intelligent  men,  as  to  yield  to  such  pretences 
and  such  clamor, — ^they  will  be  slaves  already  ;  slaves  to  their  own 
passions — slaves  to  the  iraud  and  knavery  of  pretended  friends. 
They  will  deserve  to  be  blotted  out  of  all  the  records  of  freedom ; 
they  ought  not  to  dishonor  the  cause  of  self-government,  by  at- 
tempting any  longer  to  exercise  it ;  they  ought  to  keep  their  un- 
worthy hands  entirely  off  from  the  cause  of  republican  liberty,  if 
they  are  capable,  of  being  the  victims  of  artifices  so  shallow,  of 
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tricks  so  stale,  so  threadbare,  so  often  practbedt,  so  much  worn  out, 
on  serf^  and  slaves. 

^  "  TAe  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich !  **  "  The 
danger  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy!"  ''A  power  as  great  and 
dangerous  as  that  resisted  by  the  revolution ! "  ''A  call  to  a  new 
declaration  of  independence !  " 

Sir,  I  admonish  the  people  against  the  objects  of  outcries  like 
these.  I  admonish  every  industrious  laborer  in  the  country  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  such  delusion.  I  tell  him  the  attempt  is  to 
play  off  his  passions  against  his  interests,  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  liberty ;  in  the  name 
of  patriotism,  to  injure  and  afflict  his  country ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
his  own  independence,  to  destroy  that  very  independence,  and  make 
him  a  beggar  and  a  slave.  Has  he  a  dollar?  He  is  advised  to  do 
that  which  will  destroy  half  its  value.  Has  he  hands  to  labor  ? 
Let  him  rather  fold  them,  and  sit  still,  than  be  pushed  on,  by  fraud 
and  artifice,  to  support  measures  which  will  render  his  labor  useless 
and  hopeless. 

"  Sir,  the  very  man,  of  all  others,  who  has  the  deepest  interest  in 
a  sound  currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mischievous  legis- 
lation in  money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread 
by  his  daily  toil.  A  depreciated  currency,  sudden  changes  of 
prices,  paper  money,  falling  between  morning  and  noon,  and  falling 
still  lower  between  noon  and  night, — these  things  constitute  the  very 
harvest-time  of  speculators,  and  of  the  whole  race  of  those  who 
are  at  once  idle  and  crafty  ;  and  of  that  other  race,  too,  the  Cata- 
lines  of  all  times,  marked,  so  as  to  be  known  forever  by  one  stroke 
of  the  historian's  pen,  men  greedy  of  other  menU  property  and 
prodigal  of  their  own.  Capitalists,  too,  may  oudive  such  times. 
They  may  either  prey  on  the  earnings  of  labor,  by  their  cent,  per 
cent.,  or  they  may  hoard.  But  the  laboring  man — ^what  can  he 
hoard  ?  Preying  on  nobody,  he  becomes  the  prey  of  all.  His 
property  is  in  his  hands.  His  reliance,  his  fund,  his  productive 
freehold,  his  all,  is  his  labor.  Whether  he  work  on  his  own  small 
capital,  or  on  another's,  his  living  is  still  earned  by  his  industrv ; 
and  when  the  money  of  the  country  becomes  depreciated  and  de- 
based, whether  it  be  adulterated  coin  or  paper  without  credit,  that 
industry  is  robbed  of  its  reward.  He  tnen  labors  for  a  country 
whose  laws  cheat  him  out  of  his  bread.  I  would  say  to  every 
owner  of  every  quarter  section  of  land  in  the  West — I  would  say 
to  every  man  in  the  East,  who  follows  his  own  plough — and  to  every 
mechanic,  artisan,  and  laborer,  in  every  city  in  the  country — ^I 
would  say  to  every  man,  every  where,  who  wishes,  by  honest 
means,  to  gain  an  honest  living,  "  Beware  of  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Whoever  attempts,  under  whatever  popular  cry,  to  shake 
the  stability  of  the  public  currency,  bring  on  distress  in  money 
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matters,  and  drive  the  country  into  paper  money,  stabs  your  inter- 
est and  your  happiness  to  the  heart. 

The  herd  of  hungry  wolves,  who  live  on  other  men's  earnings, 
will  rejoice  in  such  a  state  of  things.  A  system  which  absorbs  into 
their  pockets  the  fruits  of  other  men's  industry,  is  the  very  system 
for  them.  A  government  that  produces  or  countenances  uncer- 
tainty, fluctuations,  violent  risings  and  fallings  in  prices,  and,  finally, 
paper  money,  is  a  goveniment  exactly  after  their  own  heart. 
Hence  these  men  are  always  for  change.  They  will  never  let 
well  enough  alone.  A  condition  of  public  afiairs  in  which  prop- 
erty is  safe,  industry  certain  of  its  reward,  and  every  man  secure 
in  his  own  hard-earned  gains,  is  no  paradise  for  them.  Give  them 
just  the  reverse  of  this  state  of  things ;  bring  on  change,  and  change 
after  change ;  let  it  not  be  known  to-day  what  will  be  the  value 
of  property  to-morrow ;  let  no  man  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
money  in  his  pockets  at  night  will  be  money  or  worthless  rags  in 
the  morning;  and  depress  labor  till  double  work  shall  earn  but  naif 
a  Uving — give  them  this  state  of  things,  and  you  give  them  the  con- 
summation of  their  earthly  bliss. 

Sir,  the  great  interest  of  this  great  country,  the  producing  cause 
of  all  its  prosperity,  is  labor !  labor !  labor !  We  are  a  laboring 
community.  A  vast  majority  of  us  all  live  by  industry  and  actutu 
occupation  in  some  of  their  forms. 

The  Constitution  was  made  to  protect  this  industry,  to  give  it 
both  encouragement  and  security ;  but,  above  all,  security.  To 
that  very  end,  with  that  precise  object  in  view,  power  was  given 
to  Congress  over  the  currency,  and  over  the  money  system  of  the 
country.  In  forty  years'  experience,  we  have  found  nothing  at  all 
adequate  to  the  beneficial  execution  of  this  trust  but  a  well-con- 
ducted national  bank.  That  has  been  tried,  returned  to,  tried  again, 
and  always  found  successful.  If  it  be  not  the  proper  thmg  for  us, 
let  it  be  soberly  argued  against ;  let  something  better  be  proposed ; 
let  the  country  examine  the  matter  coolly,  and  decide  for  itself. 
But  whoever  shall  attempt  to  carry  a  question  of  this  kmd  by 
clamor,  and  violence,  and  prejudice  ;  whoever  would  rouse  the 
people  by  appeals,  false  and  fraudulent  appeals,  to  their  love  of 
mdependence,  to  resist  the  establishment  of  a  useful  institution, 
because  it  is  a  bank,  and  deals  in  money ;  and  who  artfully  utzes 
these  appeals  wherever  he  thinks  there  is  more  of  honest  feehne 
than  of  enlightened  judgment,  means  nothing  but  deception.  And 
whoever  has  the  wickedness  to  conceive,  and  the  hardihood  to 
avow,  a  purpose  to  break  down  what  has  been  found,  in  forty 
years'  experience,  essential  to  the  protection  of  all  interests,  by 
arraying  one  class  against  another,  and  by  acting  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  that  the  poor  always  hate  the  rich^  shows  himself  the  reck- 
less enemy  of  alt     An  enemy  to  his  whole  country,  to  all  classes, 


tad  to  ewwy  flMQ  in  ityh»da9MrT«s  tobsiaaikedcspariaHjitfde 
poor  nuM^s  cHr§e! 

Mf.  Preskleat,  I  feel  thai  it  becomes  me  to  bring  to  the  present 
crisis  all  of  ioteHeot,  all  of  diligence,  all  of  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  that  I  posses*.  I  act,  Sir,  in  oppositioo  to  nobody.  I  desii^e 
nttber  to  follow  the  AdaiioistratioQjin  a  proper  remedy  forthe  present 
distress,  than  to  lead.  I  have  felt  so  from  the  beginning,  and  I  have 
f^k  8o  until  the  deciaratioo  of  yesierday  made  it  ceitain  that  there  is 
no  fimber  measure  to  be  proposed  The  expectatbn  is,  that  the 
couotiy  will  get  on  under  the  pceseat  state  of  thimw.  Being  mj^ 
self  entirely  of  a  different  opinion,  and  lookinc  for  no  efiecti^ 
relief  until  some  other  measure  b  adopted,!  sh^l,  nevertheless^  be 
most  happy  to  be  disappointed.  But  if  I  shall  not  be  mistaken,  if 
the  pressure  shall  continue,  and  if  the  indications  of  general  public 
sentiment  shall  point  in  that  direction,  I  shall  feel  it  ray  duty,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  thev  may,  to  propose  a  law  for  aUerig^ 
imd  conti»oing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  <fth^  United  Staie$. 


On  Satniday,  the  29d  of  February,  in  a  debate  on  preaenUng  a  memorial  tnm 
Bfaiae,  Mr.  Fobstth  having,  on  the  day  before,  described  what  he  nndentood 
to  be  tike  experiment  which  the  Executive  Government  was  trying,  in  regard 
to  the  public  depositi — 

Mr.  WxBfTSK  rofe,  and  addfSMed  the  8enaie''aa  follows  :— 

Mr.  Pbssidsvt  :  The  honorable  member  from  Georgia  stated 
yesterday,  more  distinctly  than  I  have  before  learned  it,  what  that 
experiment  is,  which  the  Government  is  now  trying  on  tlie  rev- 
enues and  the  currency,  and,  I  may  add,  on  the  commerce^  ma»- 
uiactures,  and  agriculture,  of  this  country.  If  I  rightly  apprehendt 
him,  this  experiment  is  an  attempt  to  return  to  an  exclusive  specie- 
currency,  first  by  being  able,  through  the  agency  of  the  State 
hanks,  to  dispense  with  any  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  theft 
to  supersede  the  use  of  the  State  banks  themselves. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  experiment.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  thw 
sttbing  its  character.  He  has  done  his  duty,  and  dedt  fairly  with 
the  people,  by  this  exhibition  of  what  the  views  of  the  Executive 
Government  are,  at  this  interesting  moment.  It  is  certainly  most 
proper  that  the  people  should  see  disdpctly  to  what  end  or  lor 
what  object  it  is  that  so  much  suffering  is  already  upon  them^  and 
so  much  more  already  in  visible  and  near  prospect. 

And  now.  Sir,  b  it  posable  ? — ^is  it  possible  that  twelve  milliooai 
of  intelligent  people  can  be  expected  voluntarily  to  sulijeot  them*  - 
ftelves  to  severe  distress,  of  unknown  duration,  for  the  purpose  of 
nakii^  trial  of  an  experiment  like  this  ?    WiU  a  nation  that  is  i»* 
▼oi*.  ii«  40  cc 


telfigent,  well-infonned  of  its  own  interest,  enlightened,  and  capaUe 
of  self-government,  submit  to  sufier  embarrassment  in  all  its  nw- 
suits,  loss  of  capital,  loss  of  employment,  and  a  sudden  and  dead 
stop  in  its  onward  movement  in  the  path  of  prosperity  and  wealth, 
until  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  this  new-hatched  theory  shaU 
answer  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  devised  it?  h  the  country 
to  be  persuaded  to  bear  every  thing,  and  bear  patiently,  until  the 
operation  of  such  an  experiment,  adopted  for  such  an  avowed 
object,  and  adopted,  too,  without  the  cooperation  or  consent  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  Executive  power  alone,  shall  exhibit  its 
results  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  suffering  fellow^ 
cittzens;  I  ask,  for  what  reasonable  end  is  diis  experiment  to  be 
tried  ?  What  great  and  good  object,  worth  so  much  cost,  is  it  lo 
accomplish  ?  What  enormous  evil  is  to  be  remedied  by  all  this 
inconvenience  and  all  this  suffering  ?  What  great  calamity  is  to 
be  averted  ?  Have  the  people  thronged  our  doors,  and  loaded 
our  tables  with  petitions  for  relief  against  the  pressure  of  some 
political  mischief;  some  notorious  misrule,  which  this  experiment 
IS  to  redress  ?  Has  it  been  resorted  to  in  an  hour  of  misfortune, 
calamity,  or  peril,  to  save  the  State  ?  Is  it  a  measure  of  remedy, 
yielded  to  the  importunate  cries  of  an  agitated  and  distressed  na- 
tion ?  Far,  Sir,  very  far  from  all  this.  There  was  no  calamity, 
there  was  no  suffering,  there  was  no  peril,  when  these  measures 
began.  At  the  moment  when  this  experiment  was  entered  upon, 
these  twelve  millions  of  people  were  prosperous  and  happy,  not 
only  beyond  the  example  of  all  others,  but  even  beyond  tneir  own 
example  in  times  past. 

There  was  no  pressure  of  public  or  private  distress  throughout 
the  whole  land.  AH  business  was  prosperous,  all  industry  was 
rewarded,  and  cheerfulness  and  content  universally  prevailed. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  enjoyment,  with  so  much  to  heighten, 
and  so  little  to  mar  it,  this  experiment  comes  upon  us,  to  harass 
and  oppress  us  at  present,  and  to  affright  us  for  the  future.  Sir, 
it  is  incredible ;  the  world  abroad  will  not  believe  it ;  it  is  difficult 
even  for  us  to  credit  it,  who  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  that  the 
country,  at  such  a  moment,  should  put  itself  upon  an  experiment 
fraught  with  such  immediate  and  overwhelming  evils,  and  threat- 
ening the  property  and  the  employments  of  the  people,  and  all 
their  social  and  pditical  blessings,  with  severe  and  long-enduriog 
future  inflictions. 

And  this  experiment,  with  all  its  cost,  is  to  be  tried,  for  what? 
Why,  simply,  Sir,  to  enable  us  to  try  another  "experiment;" 
and  that  other  experiment  is,  to  see  whether  an  exclusive  specie 
currency  may  not  be  better  than  a  currency  pardy  specie  and 
partly  bank  paper !    The  diject  to  whicb,  it  is  hoped,  we  BMy 
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anive,  by  patiendy  treadmg  this  path  of  endurance,  is  to  banish 
from  the  couDtty  all  bank  paper,  ofdil  kinds,  and  to  have  coined 
nooey,  and  coined  money  only,  as  the  actual  currency  of  the 
country! 

Now,  Sir,  I  akogetber  deny  that  such  an  object  13  at  all  desira- 
ble, even  if  it  could  be  obtained.  I  know,  indeed,  that  all  paper 
ought  to  circulate  on  a  specie  basis ;  that  alt  bank  notes,  to  be 
sale,  must  be  convertiUe  mto  gold  and  rilver  at  the  will  of  the 
holder ;  and  I  admit,  too,  that  the  issuing  of  very  small  notes,  by 
many  of  the  State  banks,  has  too  much  reduced  the  amount  o« 
specie  actually  circulating  through  the  pockets  of  the  peoi^e.  Il 
may  be  remembered  that  I  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this 
subject  in  1832,  and  that  the  bill  which  then  passed  both  Houses, 
for  renewing  the  Bank  charter,  contained  a  provision  designed  to 
produce  some  lestrabt  on  the  circulation  of  very  small  notes.  I 
admit  there  are  ccMiveniences  in  making  smdl  payments  in  specie  ; 
and  I  have  always  not  only  admitted,  but  contended,  that,  if  all 
issues  of  bank  notes  under  five  dollars  were  discontinued,  much 
more  specie  would  be  retained  in  the  country,  and  in  the  ciit^u- 
laticxi ;  and  that  great  security  would  be  derived  from  this.  But 
we  are  now  debating  about  an  exclusive  specie  eunreney ;  and  I 
deny  that  an  exclusive  specie  currency  is  the  best  currency  for 
any  highly  commercial  country ;  and  I  deny,  especially,  that  such ' 
a  onrrency  wonld  be  best  smtad  to  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  enlightened  writers  and  praetical 
statesmen  of  all  comnrercial  communities,  ui  modem  times,  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a  well-regulated,  properly** 
restrained,  safely  •limited   paper  currency,  circulating  on  an  ad- 

3uate  specie  basis,  was  a  thme  to  be  desired— a  political  public 
vantage,  to  be  obtained,  if  it  noay  be  obtained ;  and,  more 
especial]^,  I  have  supposed  that,  in  a  new  country,  with  resources 
not  yet  half  developed,  with  a* rapidly-increasing  population,  and  a 
constant  demand  for  more  and  more  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  in  just 
such  a  country  as  the  United  States  are,  I  have  supposed  a  safe 
and  wellHtBgulated  paper  currency  to  be  aUowed  to  produce  par* 
ticular  and  extraordinary  advantages ;  because,  in  such  a  country, 
well-regulated  bank  paper  not  only  suppKes  a  convenient  medium 
of  payments  and  of  exchange,  but  also,  by  the  expansion  of  that 
medium  in  a  reasonable  and  safe  degree,  the  amount  of  circulation 
is  kept  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  constantly-increasing 
ammmt  of  property ;  and  an  extended  capital,  in  the  shape  of  credit, 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  enterprising  and  the  industrious.  It  is  pre* 
cisely  on  this  credit,  created  by  reasonable  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency in  a  new  country,  that  men  of  small  capital  carry  on  their 
business.  It  is  exacdy  by  means  of  this,  that  industry  and  entef* 
prise  ave  stimulated.    If  we  were  driven  back  to  an  entire  gold 
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aod  silver  curreDcy,  the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence 
Would  be,  that  all  trade  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  large  capital- 
ists. This  is  so  plain,  that  no  man  of  reflection  can  doubt  it ;  I  know 
not,  therefore,  in  what  words  to  express  my  astonishment,  when  I 
bear  it  said  that  the  present  measures  of  Government  are  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  many  instead  of  tlie  few — ^for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  against  tlie  rich ;  and  when  I  hear  it  proposed,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  do  away  the  whole  system  of  credit,  and 
place  all  trade  and  commerce,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  competent  capital  to  carry  them  on,  without  the  use  of  any 
credit  at  all.  This,  Sir,  would  be  dividing  society,  by  a  precise, 
distmct,  and  well-defined  line,  into  two  classes ;  first,  the  small  class, 
who  have  competent  capital  for  trade,  when  credit  is  out  of  the 
Question  ;  and,  secondly,  the  vastly-numerous  dass  of  those  whose 
living  must  become,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  mere  manual 
occupation,  without  the  use  of  capital,  or  of  any  substitute  for 
capital. 

^ow,  Sir,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  well-understood  system  of  paper 
credit  to  break  in  upon  this  line,  thus  dividing  the  many  finom  the 
few,  and  to  enable  more  or  less  of  the  more  numerous  class  to 
pass  over  it,  and  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  capital,  by  means 
of  a  safe  and  convenient  substitute  for  capital ;  and  thus  to  diffiise^ 
vastly  more  widely,  the  general  earnings,  and  therefore  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  happiness,  of  society.  Every  man  of  observa- 
tion must  have  witnessed,  in  this  country,  that  men  of  heavy  cap- 
ital have  constantly  complained  of  bank  circulation,  and  a  conse- 
quent credit  system,  as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  capital.  They 
undoubtedly  feel  its  effects.  All  that  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
credit  is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  their  own 
accumulations,  and  so  much  the  more  has  gone  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  bestow  their  own  labor  and  industry  on  capital  in  small 
portions.  To  the  great  majority  this  has  been  of  incalculable 
nenefit  in  the  United  States ;  and,  therefore,  Sir,  whoever  attempts 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  system  of  bank  credit,  aims  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  interest  of  that  great  and  industrious  class,  who,  having 
some  capital,  cannot,  nevertheless,  transact  business  without  some 
credit ;  and  can  mean  nothing  else,  if  it  have  any  inteDigible 
meaning  at  all,  than  to  turn  all  such  persons  over  to  the  long  list 
of  mere  manual  laborers.  What  else  can  they  do,  with  not 
enough  of  absolute  capital,  and  with  no  credit  ?  This,  Sir,  this  is 
the  true  tendency  and  the  unavoidable  result  of  these  measures, 
which  have  been  undertaken  with  the  patriotic  object  of  as^ting 
the  poor  against  the  rich ! 

Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  bank  credit  may  be  abused.  I  know 
that  there  is  another  extreme,  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  which 
I  have  now  been  speaking,  and  no  less  sedulously  lo  be  avoided* 
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I  know  that  bank  paper  may  become  ezcessive ;  that  depreciatioa 
will  then  follow ;  and  that  the  evils,  the  losses,  and  the  frauds, 
consequent  on  a  disordered  currency,  fall  on  the  rich  and  the  poor 
together,  but  with  especial  weight  of  ruin  on  the  poor.  I  know  tliat 
the  system  of  bank  credit  must  always  rest  on  a  specie  basis,  and 
that  it  constantly  needs  to  be  strictly  guarded  and  properly  re- 
stiained ;  and  it  may  be  so  guarded  and  restrained.  We  need 
not  give  up  the  good  which  bek)ngs  to  it,  throueh  fisar  of  the  evils 
which  may  follow  from  its  abuse.  We  have  the  power  to  take 
security  agginst  these  evils.  It  is  our  business,  as  statesmen,  to 
ad(^t  that  security  ;  it  is  our  business  not  to  prostrate,  or  attempt 
to  prostrate,  the  system ;  but  to  use  those  means  of  precaution, 
restraint,  and  correction,  which  experience  has  sanctioned,  and 
which  are  ready  at  our  hands. 

It  would  be  to  our  everlasting  re[Hroach,  it  would  be  placing  us 
below  the  general  level  of  the  btelligence  of  civilized  states,  to 
admit  that  we  cannot  contrive  means  to  enjoy  the  boosts  of  bank 
cifculation,  and  of  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  its  dangers.  Indeed, 
Sir,  no  contrivance  is  necessary.  It  is  ccmtrwance^  and  the  love 
of  contrivance,  that  spoils  alL  We  are  destroying  ourselves  by  a 
remedy  which  no  evil  called  for.  We  are  ruining  perfect  health 
by  nostrums  and  quackery.  We  have  lived,  hitherto,  under  a 
well-constnicted,  practical  and  beneficial  system;  a  system  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  pre* 
soming  larg^y.  largely  indeed,  on  the  credulity  and  self-denial  of 
the  people,  to  rush,  with  such  sudden  and  impetuous  haste,  into 
new  schemes  and  new  theories,  to  overturn  and  annihilate  all  that 
we  have  so  long  found  useful. 

Our  system  has,  hitherto,  been  one  m  which  paper  has  bees 
oiffculatii^  on  the  strength  of  a  specie  basis ;  that  is  to  say,  wheft 
eviery  bank  note  was  eonvertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the 
h<Mer.  This  has  been  our  guard  agamst  excess.  While  banka 
are  bound  to  redeem  their  bills,  by  paying  gold  and  silver  on  da* 
mend,  and  are  at  all  times  able  to  do  this,  the  currency  is  safe  and 
oonvenient.  Such  a  currency  is  not  paper  money,  in  the  odious 
sense.  It  is  not  like  the  continental  paper  of  revolutionary  times ; 
it  is  not  like  the  worthless  bills  of  banks  which  have  suspended 
specie  payments.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  representative  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  convertible  into  goM  and  silver  on  demand, 
and,  tlierefare,  answers  the  purposes  of  gpld  and  silver ;  and  so 
long  as  its  credit  is  in  this  way  sustained,  it  is  the  cheapest,  the  best, 
and  the  most  convenient  circulating  medium.  I  have  ahready 
endeavored  to  warn  the  oountry  against  inedeemaUe  paper; 
against  bank  paper,  when  banks  do  not  pay  specie  for  their  own 
notes;  agamst  that  miserable,  abominable  and  fraudulent  policy, 
wtaeb  attempts  to  give  value  to  any  p^r,  of  any  bank,  one  eing^ 
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RiomeDt  longer  than  such  paper  is  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold 
and  silver.  And  I  wish  most  solemnly  and  earnestly  to  repeat 
that  warning.  I  see  danger  of  that  state  of  things  ahead.  I  see 
imminent  danger  that  more  or  fewer  of  the  State  banks  will  stop 
specie  payments.  The  late  measure  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  in- 
fatuation with  which  it  seems  to  be  supported,  tend  directly  and 
strongly  to  that  result.  Under  pretence,  then,  of  a  design  to 
return  to  a  currency  which  shall  be  all  specie,  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  currency  in  which  there  shall  be  no  specie  at  all.  We  are 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with  irredeemable  paper— mere 
paper,  representing  not  gold,  nor  silver  j  no,  Sir,  representing 
nothing  but  broken  promises,  bad  faith,  bankrupt  corpoiations, 
cheated  creditors,  and  a  ruined  people.  This,  I  fear,  Sir,  may  be 
the  consequence,  already  alarmingly  near,  of  this  attempt — unwise, 
if  it  be  real,  and  grossly  fraudulent,  if  it  be  oaly  pretended— H}f  es- 
tablishing an  exclusive  hard-money  currency  1 

But,  Sir,  if  this  shock  could  be  avoided,  and  if  we  could  reach 
the  object  of  an  exclusive  metallic  circulation,  we  should  find  in 
that  very  success  serious  and  insurmountable  inconveniences. 
We  require  neither  irredeemable  paper,  nor  yet  exclusive  hard 
money.  We  require  a  mixed  system.  We  require  specie,  and 
we  require,  too,  good  bank  paper,  founded  on  specie,  representing 
q>ecie,  and  convertible  into  specie  on  demand.  We  require,  in 
snort,  just  such  a  currency  as  we  have  long  enjoyed,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  seem  now,  with  unaccountable  rashness, 
about  to  throw  away. 

I  avow  myself,  therefore,  deckledly  against  the  object  of  a 
return  to  an  exclusive  specie  currency.  I  find  great  difficultv,  I 
oonfess,  in  believing  any  man  serious  b  avowbg  such  an  object 
It  seems  to  me  rather  a  subject  for  ridicule,  at  this  age  of  the 
world,  than  for  sober  argument.  But  if  it  be  true  that  any  are 
serious  for  the  return  of  the  gold  and  silver  age,  I  am  seriously 
against  it. 

Let  us.  Sir,  anticipate,  in  imagination,  the  accomplishment  of 
diis  grand  experiment.  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  this  moment,  all 
bank  paper  was  out  of  existence,  and  the  country  full  of  specie. 
Where,  Sir,  should  we  put  it,  and  what  should  we  do  with  it  ? 
Should  we  ship  it,  by  cargoes,  every  day,  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  and  from  New  Orleans  back  to  New  York  ?  Should  we 
encumber  the  turnpikes,  the  rail-roads  and  the  steam-boats  with  it, 
whenever  purchases  and  sales  were  to  be  made  in  one  place  of 
articles  to  be  transported  to  another  ?  The  carriage  of  the  money 
would,  in  some  cases,  cost  half  as  much  as  the  carriage  of  the 
goods.  Sir,  the  very  first  day,  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  should  set  ourselves  to  the  creation  of  banks.  This  wodd 
become  immediately  necessary  and  unavoidable.    We  may  assure 
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oorselveB,  tberefere,  witboiH  danger  of  mistake,  that  the  idea  of  an 
exclusive  metalKc  currency  is  totally  incompatible,  in  the  existing 
stale  of  the  world,  with  an  active  and  extensive  commerce.  It  is 
inconsistent,  too,  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ; 
and  therefore  I  oppose  it. 

But,  Sir,  bow  are  we  to  get  through  the  first  experiment,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  try  that  which  is  to  be  final  and  ultimate—- that  is  to 
say,  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  State  banks  ?  How  is  this  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  indeed,  we 
may  free  ourselves  readily  ;  but  how  are  we  to  anniliilate  the 
State  banks?  We  did  not  speak  them  into  being;  we  cannot 
speak  them  out  of  being.  They  did  not  originate  in  any  exercise 
of  our  power;  nor  do  the^  owe  their  continuance  to  our  indul- 
gence. They  are  responsible  to  the  States  ;  to  us  they  are  irre- 
sponsible. We  cannot  act  upon  them;  we  can  only  act  with 
them  ;  and  the  expectadon,  as  it  would  appear,  is,  that,  by  zeal- 
ously cooperating  with  the  Government  in  carrying  into  operation 
its  new  theory,  they  may  disprove  the  necessity  of  their  own 
existence,  and  fairly  work  themselves  out  of  the  world  !  Sir,  I 
ask  once  more.  Is  a  great  and  intelligent  community  to  endure 
patiendy  all  sorts  of  sufering  for  phantasies  like  these  ?  How 
diarmingly  practicable,  how  delightfully  probable,  all  this  looks  I 

I  find  it  impossible,  Mr.  President,  to  believe  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  arose  in  any  such  purpose  as  is  now  avowed.  I 
believe  all  this  to  be  an  after-thought.  The  removal  was  resolved 
on,  as  a  strong  measure  against  the  Bank ;  and  now  that  it  has 
been  attended  vrith  consequences  not  at  all  apprehinded  from  it, 
mstead  of  being  prompdy  retracted,  as  it  should  have  been,  it  is 
to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  a  grand  experiment,  above  the 
reach  of  common  sagacity,  and  dropped  down,  as  it  were,  iirora 
the  clouds,  "to  witch  tlie  world  with  noble  policy."  It  is  not 
credible, — not  possible,  Sir, — that,  six  months  ago,  the  Administra- 
tion suddenly  started  off  to  astonish  mankind  with  their  new  inven- 
dons  in  politics,  and  that  it  then  began  its  magnificent  project  bv 
removing  the  deposits  as  its  first  operation.  No,  Sir,  no  such 
thing.  The  removal  of  the  deposits  was  a  blow  at  the  Bank,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  if  it  had  succeeded,  we  should  have  beard 
nothing  of  any  project  for  the  final  putting  down  of  all  State 
banks.  No,  Sir,  not  one  word.  We  should  have  beard,  on  the 
contrary,  only  of  their  usefulness,  their  excellence,  and  their  exact 
adaptation  to  the  uses  and  necessities  of  this  Government.  But 
the  experiment  of  making  successful  use  of  State  banks  having 
failed,  completely  failed,  in  this  the  very  first  endeavor  ;  the  State 
banks  having  already  proved  themselves  not  able  to  fill  the  place 
and  perform  the  duties  of  a  national  bank,  although  higiily  useful 
in  their  appropriate  sphere ;  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
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professed  object  of  the  whole  movement  is  at  once  changed,  and 
the  ciy  now  is,  Down  with  all  the  State  banks !  down  with  all  the 
State  baoks  1  and  let  us  return  to  our  embraces  of  solid  gold  and 
solid  silver ! 

Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  there  are  any  persons  in  the  coun 
try,  who  have  seriously  wished  for  such  an  event  as  the  extinction 
of  all  banks,  they  have  not,  nevertheless,  looked  for  the  absence 
of  all  paper  circulation.    They  have  only  looked  for  issues  of  pa- 
per firom  another  Quarter. 

We  have  alreaay  had  distinct  intimations  that  paper  might  be 
issued  on  the  foundation  of  the  revenue.  The  Treasury  of  ibe 
United  States  is  intended  to  become  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  meant  to  be  the  great 
national  banker.  Sir,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crudity  of  such  a  no- 
tion, I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  observation  upon  it.  We 
have  heretofore  heard  much  of  the  danger  of  consolidation,  and 
of  the  great  and  well-grounded  fear  of  the  union  of  all  powers  in 
tbb  Government.  Now,  Sir,  when  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  state 
of  things  in  which  all  the  circulating  paper  of  the  country  shall  be 
ksued  direcdv  by  the  Treasury  Department,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Executive,  we  shall  have  consolidation  with  a 
witness  I 

Mr.  President,  this  experiment  will  not  amuse  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  are  quite  too  serious  to  be  amused.  Their  suf- 
fering is  too  intense  to  be  sported  with. 

Assuredly,  £ir,  they  will  not  be  patient  as  bleeding  lambs 
under  the  deprivation  of  great  present  good,  and  the  menace  of  un- 
bearable future  evils.  They  are  not  so  unthinking — ^so  stupid,  I 
may  almost  say — as  to  forego  the  rich  blessings  now  in  their  actual 
enjoyment,  and  trust  the  future  to  the  contingencies  and  the 
chances  which  may  betide  an  unnecessary  and  a  wild  experiment. 
They  wUl  not  expose  themselves  at  once  to  injury  and  to  ridicule. 
They  will  not  buy  reproach  and  scorn  at  so  dear  a  rate.  They 
will  not  purchase  the  pleasure  of  being  laughed  at  by  all  mankind 
at  a  price  quite  so  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  the  objects  avowed,  in  this  most  extraordinary 
measure,  are  altogether  undesirable.  The  end,  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  is  an  and  fit  to  be  strenuously  avoided ;  and  the  process 
adopted  to  carry  on  the  experiment,  and  to  reach  that  end  (which 
it  can  never  attain,  and  which,  in  that  respect,  wholly  fails),  does 
not  fail,  meantime,  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  deep  and  general 
distress,  and  to  agitate  the  country  beyond  any  thing  which  has 
heretofore  happened  to  us  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Sir,  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  support  this  experiment. 
They  feel  it  to  be  afflictive,  and  they  see  it  to  be  ridiculous;  and 
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ere  long,  I  verily  believe,  they  will  sweep  it  away  with  the  resist- 
less breath  of  their  own  voice,  and  bury  it  up  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  detected  delusions  and  rejected  follies  of  other  times.  I 
seek,  Sir,  to  shun  all  exaggeration.  I  avoid  studiously  alt  inflam- 
mation and  all  emblazoning.  But  I  beseech  gentlemen  to  open 
their  eyes  and  their  ears  to  what  is  passing  in  the  country,  and  not 
to  deceive  themselves  with  the  hope  that  things  can  long  remain 
as  they  are,  or  that  any  beneficial  change  will  come  until  the 
present  policy  shall  be  totally  abandoned.  I  attempted,  Sir,  the 
other  day,  to  describe  shortly  the  progress  of  the  public  distress. 
Its  first  symptom  was  spasm,  contraction,  agony.  It  seizes  first 
the  commercial  and  trading  classes.  Some  surme  it,  and  some 
do  not.  But  those  who,  with  whatever  loss,  effort,  and  sacrifice, 
get  through  the  crisis  without  absolute  bankruptcy,  take  good  care 
to  make  no  new  engagements  till  there  shall  be  a  change  of  times. 
They  abstain  from  all  further  undertakings ;  and  this  brings  the 
pressure  immediately  home  to  those  who  live  by  their  employments. 
That  great  class  now  begin  to  feel  the  distress.  Houses,  warehouses, 
and  ships,  are  not  now,  as  usual,  put  under  contract  in  the  cities. 
Mana&cturers  are  beginning  to  dismiss  their  hands  on  the  sea-coast 
and  in  the  interior;  and  our  artisans  and  mechanics,  acting  for 
themselves  only,  are  likely  soon  to  feel  a  severe  want  of  employ- 
ment in  their  several  occupations. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  real  state  of  things.  It  is  a  state  of  things 
which  is  daily  growing  worse  and  worse.  It  calls  loudly  for  rem- 
edy ;  the  people  demand  remedy,  and  they  are  likely  to  persist  in 
that  demand  till  remedy  shall  come. 

For  one,  Sir,  I  have  no  new  remedy  to  propose.  My  sentiments 
are  known.  I  am  for  recharterine  the  Bank,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  and  with  more  or  less  of  modification.  I  am  tor  trying 
no  new  experiments  on  the  property,  the  employments  and  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  people. 

Our  proper  course  appears  to  me  to  be  as  plain  and  direct  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  evil  which  the  country  endures, 
although  entirely  new  in  its  extent,  its  depth,  and  its  severity,  is 
not  new  in  its  class.  Other  such  like  evils,  but  of  much  milder 
form,  we  have  felt  in  former  times.  In  former  times,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  encounter  the  ills  of  disordered  currency,  of  a 

?»ieral  want  of  confidence,  and  of  depreciated  State  bank  paper. 
6  these  evils  we  have  applied  the  remedy  of  a  well-constituted 
national  bank,  and  have  found  it  effectual.  I  am  for  trying  it  again. 
Approved  by  forty  years'  experience,  sanctioned  by  all  successive 
administrations,  and  by  Ck)ngress  at  all  times,  and  called  for,  as  I 
verily  believe,  at  this  very  moment,  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 

ale,  on  what  ground  do  we  resist  the  remedy  of  a  national 
?    It  is  painful,  Sir,  most  painful,  to  allude  to  the  extraor* 
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dhuirjr  position  of  tbe  differoBl  branches  of  the  GrovernineDt ;  but 
k  is  necessarj  to  allude  to  it  This  House  has  once  passed  a  ImU 
lor  recharteriiK  the  present  Bank.  The  other  House  has  also 
passed  it,  but  it  has  beeo  negatived  by  the  President ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  strong  objections  exist  with  the  Executive  to  any 
bank  incorporated,  or  to  be  incorporated,  by  Congress. 

Sir,  I  think  the  country  calk,  and  has  a  right  to  call,  on  the 
Executive  to  reconsider  these  objections,  if  they  do  exist.  Per* 
emptory  objectioas  to  all  banks  created  by  Congress  have  not  yet 
been  fonnally  announced.  I  hope  they  will  not  be.  I  think  tha 
countrv  demands  a  revisk)n  of  any  o{Nnions  which  may  have  been 
formed  on  this  matter,  and  demands,  in  its  own  name,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  suffiring  people,  that  one  man's  opink>n,  however 
elevated,  may  not  oppose  die  general  judgment.  No  man  in  this 
country  should  say,  in  relation  to  a  subject  of  such  immense  in- 
terest, that  my  single  will  shall  be  the  law. 

It  does  not  beoome  any  man,  in  a  government  like  this,  to 
stand  proudly  on  his  own  opinion,  against  the  whole  country.  I 
shall  not  befieve,  until  it  shall  be  so  proved,  that  the  Executive 
will  so  stand.  He  has,  hknself,  more  than  once,  recommended 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  as  a  subject  to  be 
discussed,  reasoned  on,  and  decided.  And  if  the  puUk  wil,  man- 
ifested through  its  regular  organs,  the  Houses  ot  Congress,  sfaaH 
demand  a  recharter  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  witfi  modifi- 
cations to  remove  reasonaUe  aiid  even  plausible  objeetiona,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses,  thua 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  known  will  of  the  people,  wBl  meet  a 
flat  negative.     I  shall  not  credit  that,  till  I  see  it.     I  certainly  shall 

eropose,  ere  long,  if  no  change  or  no  other  acceptable  proposition, 
e  made,  to  make  the  trial.  As  I  see  no  other  practical  mode  of 
relief,  I  am  for  putting  this  to  the  test.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  Secretary's  reasons.  Let  us  come 
to  the  vote,  and  dispose  of  those  reasons.  In  the  mean  time, 
public  opinion  is  manifesting  itself.  It  appears  to  me  tt)  grow  daily 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  moment  must  shortly  oome  when  it 
will  he  no  longer  doubtful  whether  the  general  public  opinion  does 
call  for  a  recharter  of  the  Bank.  When  that  moment  comes,  I 
am  for  passing  the  measure,  and  Aail  propose  it.  I  believe  it  will 
pass  this  House ;  I  believe  it  cannot  be,  and  will  not  be,  defeated 
in  the  other,  unless  relief  appnears  in  some  other  form. 

Public  opinion  will  have  its  way  in  the  bouses  of  legislation 
and  elsewhere :  the  people  are  sovereign ;  and  whatever  they  de- 
termine to  obtain  must  be  yielded  to  them.  This  is  ray  belief, 
and  this  is  my  hope.  I  am  for  a  bank  as  a  measure  of  expe- 
diency, and,  under  our  present  circumstances,  a  measure  of  neces- 
sity.   I  yield  to  no  new-&ngled  opinions,  to  no  fimtastical  experi- 
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meals.  I  stand  by  the  tried  policy  of  the  couDtry.  I  go  for  the 
safety  of  propertyy  for  the  protection  of  industry,  for  tne  security 
of  the  currency.  And,  ibr  the  preservation  of  aU  these  great  ends, 
I  am  for  a  bank ;  and,  as  the  measure  most  likely  to  succeed,  I 
am  for  continuingthis  Bank,  with  modifications,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period.  This  is  the  measure  which  I  shall  propose,  and, 
on  this  question,  I  refer  mjrself,  without  hesitation,  to  the  decision 
of  the  country. 


At  a  talNnqnant  period  of  the  tame  debate,  in  answer  to  obeenrationa  of  Mr. 
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Mr.  Webster  said :  The  gendeman  asks.  What  could  be  done 
if  this  House  should  pass  a  bill  renewing  the  Bank  charter,  and 
the  other  House  should  reject  it  ?  Sir,  aU  I  can  say  to  this  is,  that 
the  question  would  then  be  one.  between  that  other  House  and  the 
people.  I  speak.  Sir,  of  that  honorable  House  with  the  same 
respect  as  of  this.  Neither  is  likely  to  be  found  acting,  for  a  long 
time,  on  such  a  question  as  this,  against  the  clear  and  well-ascer* 
tained  sense  of  the  country.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  depend  upon 
it,  this  "  experiment "  cannot  succeed.  It  will  fail^t  has  failed-* 
it  is  a  complete  failure  already 

,  Something,  then,  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  it?  Coneress 
cannot  adjourn,  leaving  the  country  in  its  present  condition.  This 
is  certain.  Each  House,  then,  as  I  think,  will  be  obliged  to  pro- 
pose something,  or  to  concur  in  something.  Public  opinion  will 
require  it.  Sir,  negative  votes  settle  nothing.  If  either  House ' 
riiould  vote  against  a  bank  l^o-day,  nothing  would  be  determined 
by  it,  except  for  the  moment.  The  proposition  would  be  renewed, 
or  something  else  proposed.  The  great  error  lies  in  imagining 
that  the  country  will  be  quieted  and  settled,  if  one  House,  or 
even  both,  should  pass  votes  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  removing  the  public  deposits:  This  is  a  grand  mistake. 
The  disturbing  and  exciting  causes  exist,  not  in  men's  opinions, 
but  in  men's  aflbirs.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theoretic  right  or 
wrong,  but  a  question  of  deep  su&ring,  and  of  necessary  relief. 
No  votes,  no  decisions,  still  less  any  debates,  in  Congress,  will 
restore  the  country  to  its  former  condition  withaut  the  interposition 
and  aid  of  some  positive  measure  of  relief  Such  a  measure  will 
be  proposed :  it  will,  I  trust,  pass  this  House.  Should  it  be  re- 
iected  elsewhere,  consequences  will  not  lie  at  our  door.  But  I 
have  the  most  entire  belief,  that,  from  absolute  necessity,  and  from 
the  imperative  dictate  of  the  public  will,  a  proper  measure  must 
pass,  and  will  pass,  iolo  the  form  of  law. 

The  honorable  gentleman,  like  others,  always  takes  it  for 


granted,  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
nave  decided  that  the  present  Bank  shall  not  be  renewed.  I  be** 
Beve  no  such  thing.  I  see  no  evidence  of  any  such  decision.  It 
h  easy  to  assume  all  this.  The  Secretary  assumed  it,  and  gen- 
6emen  follow  his  example,  and  assume  it  themselves.  Sir,  I  thiak 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months  will  correct  the  mistake,  both  of  the 
Secretary  and  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  honorable  member  has  suggested  another  idea,  calcuhted, 
perhaps,  to  produce  a  momentary  impression.  It  has  been  urged 
m  other  quarters ;  and  it  is,  that,  if  the  Bank  charter  be  renewed 
now,  it  win  necessarSy  become  perpetual.  Sir,  if  the  geotleman 
only  means  that,  if  we  now  admit  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a 
national  bank,  we  must  always,  for  similar  reasons,  have  one  here- 
after, I  say,  with  frankness,  that,  in  my  opinion,  until  some  great 
change  of  circumstances  shall  take  place,  a  national  institution  of 
that  kind  will  always  be  found  useful.  But  if  he  dei»res  to  pro* 
duce  a  belief  that  a  renewal  of  its  charter  now  would  make  tkii 
Bank  perpetual,  under  its  present  form,  or  under  any  form,  I  do 
not  at  all  concur  in  his  opinion.  Sir,  nobody  proposes  to  renew 
the  Bank,  except  for  a  limited  period.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  Congress,  just  as  fiilly  as  it  is 
now,  to  continue  its  charter  still  fiirther,  or  to  amend  it,  or  let  it 
altogether  expire.  And  what  harm  or  danger  is  there  in  this? 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  always  granted  for  Kmited 
periods,  has  been  often  renewed,  with  various  conditions  and 
alterations,  and  has  now  existed,  I  think,  under  these  renewals, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Its  last  term  of  years  was 
about  expiring  recently,  and  the  Reform  Parliament  have  seen  no 
wiser  way  of  proceeding  than  to  incorporate  into  it  such  amend- 
ments  as  experience  had  shown  necessary,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
lease.  And  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  precisely  the  coarse  whidi 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  requires  in  regard 
to  our  own  Bank.  The  danger  of  perpetuity  is  wholly  unfounded, 
and  all  alarm  on  that  score  is  but  false  alarm.  The  Bank,  if  re^ 
newed,  will  be  as  much  subject  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Con« 
gress,  as  a  new  bank  with  a  similar  charter,  ana  wiB  possess  m 
more  claim  than  a  new  one  for  forther  continuance  hereafter. 

The  honorable  gentleman  quotes  me,  Mr.  President,  as  having 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that,  if  Congress  shall  refuse  to  re- 
charter  the  Bank,  the  country  will  yet  live  through  the  difficulty. 
Why,  certainly.  Sir,  I  trust  it  will  live  through  it.  I  beKeve  tk^ 
country  capable  of  self-government,  and  that  they  will  remedy  not 
only  such  evils  as  they  cannot  live  through,  but  other  evils  abo, 
which  they  could  live  through,  and  which  they  woold  bear,  if 
necessary,  but  which,  nevertheless,  being  great  evils,  and  whoBf 
annecessuy,  they  are  not  disposed  to  endiM.    b  the  gentleman 
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entirely  satisfied,  if  he  can  only  persuade  himself  that  tlie  country 
can  live  under  the  evils  inflicted  on  it  by  these  measures  of  the 
Executive  Government  ?  Sir,  I  doubt  not  the  people  will  live 
dirough  their  difficulties ;  and  one  way  of  living  through  them  is 
to  put  a  speedy  close  to  them.  The  people  have  only  to  will  it, 
and  all  their  present  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  These  sufferings  flow 
from  no  natural  cause.  They  oome  not  from  famine  or  pestilence, 
Dorfrom  invasion  or  war,  or  any  external  public  calamity.  They 
sprine  directly  and  exclusively  from  the  unwise  and  unjustifiable 
interference  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  public 
moneys.  '  By  this  single  act,  he  has  disordered  the  revenue,  de- 
ranged the  currency,  broken  up  commercial  confidence,  created 
already  a  thousand  bankruptcies,  and  brought  the  whole  business 
of  the  country  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay.  This  is  a 
political  evil,  and  a  political  evil  only.  It  arises  from  misman- 
agement entirely  and  exclusively.  This  mismanagement,  this  sole 
cause  of  the  whole  distress,  the  people  can  correct.  They  have 
but  to  speak  the  word,  and  it  is  done.  They  have  but  to  say  so, 
and  the  public  treasure  will  return  to  its  proper  place,  and  the 
public  prosperity  resume  its  accustomed  course. 

They  have  but.  to  utter  this  supreme  command,  these  words  of 
high  behest ;  they  have  but  to  give  to  the  public  voice  that  im 
perative  unity  which  all  must  hear,  and  all  must  obey  ;  and  the 
reign  of  misrule  and  the  prevalence  of  disaster  will  expire  together. 
Public  sufierincs  will  then  be  removed  by  removing  their  cause. 
Political  mischiefs  will  be  repaired  by  political  redress.  That 
which  has  been  unwisely  done  will  be  wisely  undone ;  and  this  19 
the  way.  Sir,  in  which  an  enlightened  and  independent  people  /toe 
through  their  difficulties.  And,  Sir,  I  look  to  no  other  source  for 
relief;  but  I  look  confidently  to  this.  I  dare  not,  indeed,  under 
present  appearances,  predict  an  immediate  termination  of  present 
trouble :  that  would  be  rash.  It  may  take  time  for  the  people  to 
understand  one  another  in  different  parts  of  the  counn^,  and  to 
unite  in  their  objects  and  in  their  means.  Circumstances  may 
delay  this  union  of  purpose  and  union  of  effort.  I  know  there 
are  powerful  causes,  now  in  full  activity,  which  may  not  only 
prolong,  but  increase,  the  commotion  of  the  political  elements.  I 
see  indications  that  a  storm  is  on  the  wing.  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  probable  approach  of  a  crisis  in  which  contending  parties,  and 
contending  passions,  are  to  be  intensely  excited ;  in  which  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  are  all  to  be  deeply  convulsed ;  and 
which,  in  its  consequences,  may  even  touch  the  action  of  the 
Government  itself.  In  preparing  to  meet  such  a  crisis,  should  it 
come,  I  found  myself  on  those  great  truths,  which  our  own  expe- 
rience and  the  experience  of  all  other  nations  have  established. 
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I  yield  to  no  new-fangled  theories,  to  no  wild  and  rash  experi- 
ments. I  stand,  too,  upon  those  high  duties  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  country  has  devolved  upon  us;  and,  thus  holding  on,  and 
holding  fast,  by  acknowledged  truth  and  manifest  duty,  I  shall 
take  events  as  they  come;  and  although  these  black  and  por- 
tentous clouds  may  break  on  our  heads,  and  the  tempest  over- 
power us  for  a  while,  still  that  can  never  be  forever  overwhelmed, 
that  can  never  go  finally  to  the  bottom,  which  truth  and  duty 
bear  ujp.  ^ 


Oil  Friday,  March  7,  in  presenting  a  memorial  fiom  the  Building  Mechanica 
of  the  City  and  Connty  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : — 

I  RISE,  Sir,  to  perform  a  pleasing  duty.  It  is  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  building  mechanics  c^ 
the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
expressmg  their  opinions  on  the  present  state  of  the  country,  on  the 
24th  of  February.  This  meeting  consisted  of  three  ihotu€md 
persons,  and  was  composed  of  carpenters,  masons,  brickmakers, 
Dricklayers,  painters  and  glaziers,  lime-burners,  plasterers,  lumber 
merchants,  and  others,  whose  occupatbns  are  connected  with  the 
building  of  houses.  I  am  proud.  Sir,  that  so  respectable,  so 
important,  and  so  substantial  a  class  of  mechanics  have  intrusted 
me  with  the  presentment  of  their  opinions  and  feelings,  respecting 
the  present  distress  of  the  country,  to  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  it 
they  have  seen,  in  the  course  pursued  by  me  here,  a  policy  favor- 
able to  the  protection  of  their  interest,  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
families.  These  intelligent  and  sensible  men — these  highly-useful 
citizens — ^have  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  late  measures  of  Grovem- 
ment  upon  their  own  concerns ;  and  the  resolutions  whk^h  I  have 
now  to  present,  fully  express  their  convictions  on  the  subject. 
They  propose  not  to  reason,  but  to  tesdfy  ;  they  speak  what  they 
do  know. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  this  meeting  have  not  transmitted 
dieir  proceedings  by  mail ;  nor  have  they  rested  satisfied  with 
merely  causing  them,  in  any  way,  to  reach  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  to  be  read  and  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
They  have  forwarded  them  by  a  committee  of  thirty  persons  of 
their  own  body ;  and  those  thirty  persons  are  now  witliin  the  walls 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish,  Sir,  that  honorable  Senators  would  con* 
verse  with  these  gentlemen  ;  I  wish  they  would  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  themselves  of  their  intelligence,  their  fairness, 
their  freedom  from  the  influence  of  all  oblique  or  improper  mo- 
tives, and  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  existence  of  that  distress 
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which  they  come  here  to  represent.  Such  a  confimunicatibn 
would  convince  honorable  members,  that  there  is  no  pretence,  no 
fiction,  no  exaggeration,  in  the  whole  matter ;  but  that  all  their 
words  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  now  been  a  good  while  in  session. 
When  we  left  our  respective  homes,  the  pressure  had  not  come 
on  ;  and  we  left  our  ihends  and  neighbors  prosperous  and  happy. 
We  have  been  here  three  months,  without  intercourse  with  our 
constituents  and  our  neighbors.  In  the  meantime,  the  whole  con- 
dition of  things  is  changed,  fearfully  changed ;  and,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, we  do  not  fully  know  or  feel  the  full  extent  of  this  change, 
and  all  the  difficulty  and  distress  which  now  pervade  the  people. 
If  we  were  at  home ;  if  we  were  each  in  our  own  respective  circles, 
amidst  the  men  of  business,  and  mingling  with  all  classes ;  and  if 
we  were  hearing,  as  in  that  case  we  should  hear,  every  hour,  of 
more  and  more  trouble,  of  new  individual  disasters,  and  of  still 
increasing  fear  and  alarm ;  and  if  we  could  witness,  as  we  then 
should  witness,  the  despondency  of  those  heads  of  families  whose 
occupations  and  means  of  living  have  been  thus  suddenly  cut  ofi^ 
we  should  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  imperative  and  solenm  duty 
of  Congress  to  relieve  the  country  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Sir,  if  half  the  time  and  the  study,  which  are  now  devoted  to  the 
finding  out  of  plausible  arguments  to  justify  the  Secretary,  were 
given  to  an  honest  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the 
country,  I  fully  believe  all  would  see  the  absokite  necessity  of  im- 
mediate redress.  Sir,  while  we  sit  here,  in  long  debates,  the 
country  is  phmging  deeper  and  deeper  in  distress.  We  must  not 
turn  away  from  this.  Sir,  let  us  keep  our  eyes  earnestly  on  the 
country ;  for,  be  assured,  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  kept  eamesdy 
on  us.  And  let  us,  Sir,  take  this  occasion  to  kx>k  into  facts,  and 
examine  particulars.  Let  us  see  whether  there  be  any  thing,  and, 
if  so,  what  it  is,  of  which  these,  our  fellow-citizens,  complain. 
Do  they  only  join  in  a  general  cry  raised  by  others?  Do  the^ 
deal  in  unmeaning  generaUties,  and  set  up  an  undefined  and  invisi- 
ble cause  of  distress?  Sir,  listen  to  the  statement ;  hear  the  facts. 
The  committee  state.  Sir,  that  eight  thotuand  persons  are 
ordinarily  employed  in  building  houses,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia— a  number  which,  with  their  families,  would  make 
quite  a  considerable  town.  They  further  state,  that  the  average 
number  of  houses,  which  this  body  of  mechanics  has  built,  for  the 
last  five  years,  is  itaehe  hundred  houses  a  year*  The  average 
cost  of  these  houses  is  computed  at  ttoo  thousand  dollars  each. 
Here  is  a  business,  then.  Sir,  of  two  ndlUons  four  hundred  ihou' 
sand  dollars  a  year.  Such  has  been  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years.  And  what  is  it  now  ?  Sir,  the  committee  state  that  the 
business  has  iidlen  off  seventj/'Jive  per  cent,  at  least;  that  is  to 
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say,  that,  at  most,  only  one  quarter  part  of  their  usual  empIoymeDt 
now  remains.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  building 
contracts  are  made.  It  is  now  known  what  is  to  be  the  business 
of  the  year.  Many  of  these  persons,  who  have  heretofore  had, 
every  year,  contracts  for  several  houses  on  hand,  have  this  year  no 
contract  at  all.  They  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  their  bands,  to 
turn  them  over  to  any  scraps  of  employment  they  could  find,  or  to 
leave  them  in  idleness,  for  want  of  any  employment.  But,  Sir, 
let  us  look  into  the  particulars  of  this  case  still  a  little  further.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  dwell  on  them.  As  we  have  facts  before 
us  useful  for  us  to  know,  let  us  not  hasten  away  from  them. 

Sir,  how  has  this  building  business  been  usually  carried  on? 
Has  it  been  by  employing  these  mechanics  as  mere  day-laborers  i 
No,  Sir;  that,  probably,  would  be  generally  tbe  case  in  other 
countries  ;  but  in  this,  hitherto,  and  especially  of  late  years,  some* 
thing  better  has  been  done  by  the  building  mechanics*  Many  of 
our  young  beginners,  say  the  committee,  buy  a  lot,  partly  for  cash, 
and  perhaps  mostly  on  credit.  They  go  to  work,  and  build  a 
house  upon  it ;  those  who  furnish  bricks  and  lumber  having  a  lien 
on  the  land  for  their  security.  They  thus  unite  capital,  or  its  sub- 
stitute, credit,  with  their  labor ',  and  by  prudent  management,  in 
prosperous  times,  they  are  able  to  sell  their  houses,  when  thus 
built  and  completed,  at  prices  handsomely  remunerating  them. 
They  are  thus  proprietors  and  owners,  as  well  as  laborers ;  and 
this  practical  ownership  of  property,  this  substantial  interest  in  the 
community,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  give  independence  and 
respectability  to  the  mechanics  in  tbe  cities  of  tbe  United  States, 
far  beyond  the  general  experience  of  other 'countries.  But  see. 
Sir,  how  the  Secretary's  "  experiment "  has  affected  the  interest 
of  these  persons.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can  now  obtain  no  new 
credits,  they  can  commence  no  new  operations  on  Iheif  own  ac» 
count,  and  other  and  richer  persons  will  not  build  houses  in  tbe 
present  state  of  things ;  so  that  these  mechanics  are  out  of  employ* 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nobody  buys,  at  fdir  and  usud 
prices,  the  houses  which  they  have  already  built ;  but  tbey  are 
obliged  to  sell  them  to  capitalists,  or  others,  at  great  loss*  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  they  are  deprived  of  employment 
for  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  it  for  the  future,  they  are  sub- 
jected, also,  to  great  sacrifices  in  the  earnings  of  former  years. 

These,  Sir,  are  plain  matters  of  fact ;  and  they  are  manifestly 
the  results  of  the  measures  of  Government :  and  have  not  these 
mechanics,  then,  a  right  to  complain  ?  Ought  they  to  hold  their 
tongues,  and  starve,  \n  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  try  his 
experiment  ?  Are  they  to  be  the  willing  victims  of  such  fantasti- 
cal and  arrogant  schemes?  No,  Sir;  that  is  not  their  notion  of 
patnotism  and  duty.    They  think  the  Government  was  established 
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for  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  their 
protection,  securitv,  and  happiness.  They  think  it  not  a  subject 
tor  the  practice  of  every  raw  conceit,  every  presumptuous  theory, 
every  impulse  of  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  love  of  change.  Sir, 
they  are  not  the  dupes  of  the  Secretary's  experiment ;  and,  if  they 
can  help  it,  they  do  not  intend  to  be  its  victims.  They  know  full 
well  in  what  purpose  these  measures  originated,  which  have  since 
obtained  the  name  of  the  ^'experiment."  They  think  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  of  Congress  not  to  sanction  such  purposes,  to 
their  ruin.  As  American  citizens,  they  demand  the  shelter  of  the 
laws ;  as  tax-payers  to  Government,  they  demand  the  protection 
of  Government ;  as  industrious  citizens,  they  demand  security  for 
their  industry  ;  and  they  protest,  solemnly  protest — ^in  their  name, 
Sir,  in  their  behalf,  in  their  presence,  I  now  enter  their  protest— 
against  these  unnecessary  and  wanton  measures,  which  destroy 
their  property,  break  up  their  employments,  and  reduce  them  and 
their  children  to  want  and  beggaiy! 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  perceive,  that,  in  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions, this  meeting  of  mechanics  expressed  their  hope  that  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  would  adhere  to  his  former  opinions, 
and  lend  his  countenance  and  support  to  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  rechartering  the  Bank.  In  thb  hope  they  have  been 
disappointed.  They  feel  it  to  be  a  great  misfortune,  certainly,  that 
they  do  not  come  here,  sustained  by  the  government  of  the  State 
at  home.  No  doubt,  Sir,  it  is  a  o'eat  misfortune ;  at  least,  I  agree 
with  them  m  thinking  it  such.  They  most  assuredly  had  expected 
a  di^rent  result  (o  the  governor's  deliberations.  In  addition  to 
their  intense  individual  interest  in  this  great  question,  they  feel  an 
interest,  also,  in  the  public  works  of  the  State,  which  have  come, 
or  may  come,  to  a  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times  ;  although  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  have  not  so  direct  an 
interest  as  their  fellow-citizens  of  Lancaster  county,  whose  me- 
morial has  just  been  presented,  since  the  great  western  railway  is 
to  penetrate  that  important  county  from  end  to  end.  I  refer  to 
the  proceedings  of  Governor  Wolf^  Sir,  with  entire  respect,  personal 
and  public ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  deep  regret  at  the 
views  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted.  I  would  even  hope  that 
the  subject  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  his  reconsideration,  because 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  weight  and  influence  of  Pennsylvania  on 
this  great  question.  Yet,  Sir,  I  see  nothing  in  this  proceeding  to 
alter  my  own  view  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  state  of  things  is 
not  changed.  The  promulgation  of  such  opinions  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Pennsylvania,  is,  in  my  judgment,  unfortunate,  be- 
cause its  only  effect  is  to  prolong  the  sufienngs  of  the  country,  by 
postponing  the  only  adequate  remedy. 

Sir,  the  agitations  of  the  country  are  not  to  be  hushed  by  au« 
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thority.  Opinions,  from  however  high  quarters,  will  not  quiet 
them.  The  condition  of  the  nation  calls  for  action,  for  measures, 
for  the  prompt  interposition  of  Congress ;  and,  until  Congress  shall 
act,  be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  there  will  be  no  content,  no  repose, 
no  restoration  of  former  prosperity.  Whoever  supposes,  Sir,  that 
he,  or  that  any  man,  can  quiet  the  discontents,  or  hush  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  by  merely  saying,  "  Peace,  be  still ! "  mis- 
takes, shockingly  mistakes,  the  real  condition  of  things.  It  is  an 
agitation  of  interests,  not  of  opinions ;  a  severe  pressure  on  men's 
propeity  and  their  means  of  living,  not  a  barren  contest  about 
abstract  sentiments.  Even,  Sir,  the  voice  of  party,  often  so  sove- 
reign, is  not  of  power  to  subdue  discontents  and  stifle  complaints. 
The  people.  Sir,  feel  great  interests  to  be  at  stake  ;  and  they  are 
rousing  themselves  to  protect  those  interests.     They  consider  the 

Siestion  to  be,  whether  the  government  is  made  for  the  peojde,  or 
e  people  for  the  government.     They  hold  the  former  ol  these 
two  propositions,  and  they  mean  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  of  the  Secretary  has  produced  a 
degree  of  evil  that  cannot  be  borne.  Talk  about  it  as  we 
will,  it  cannot  be  borne.  A  tottering  state  of  credit ;  cramped 
means  ,*  loss  of  property,  and  loss  of  employment ;  doubts  of 
the  condition  of  others ;  doubts  of  their  own  condition  ;  constant 
fear  of  failures  and  new  explosions ;  an  awful  dread  of  the  future,-^ 
Sir,  when  a  consciousness  of  all  these  things  accompanies  a  man, 
at  his  breakfast,  his  dinner,  and  his  supper ;  when  it  attends  him 
through  his  hours  both  of  labor  and  rest ;  when  it  even  disturbs 
and  haunts  his  dreams  ;  and  when  he  feels,  too,  that  that  which  is 
thus  gnawing  upon  him  is  the  pure  result  of  foolish  and  rash 
measures  of  uovemment,— -^depend  upon  it,  he  will  not  bear  it.  A 
deranged  and  disordered  currency  ;  the  ruin  of  occupation ;  distress 
for  present  means  ;  the  prostration  of  credit  and  confidence  ;  and  all 
this  without  hope  of  improvement  or  change,— is  a  state  of  things 
which  no  intelligent  people  can  long  endure. 


O5  Tuesday,  March  18th,  Mr.  Wxb8tx&  presented  a  Memorial  from 
citizens  of  Boston,  with  the  following  vemarka  :^ 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  it  would  be  perceived  by  the 
Senate,  that  he  had  a  roll  before  him  of  no  onlinary  dimensions. 
It  was  a  protest,  respectfiiUy  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, against  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Government 
in  regard  to  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  ui^endy 
requesting  Congress,  by  the  interposition  of  its  own  just  authority, 
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to  restore  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  that  free  and  proper  actioil 
which  the  public  interest  and  prosperity  demanded.  This  paper, 
Sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  proceeded  from  a  place  not  altogether  obscure — 
not  altogether  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
came  from  the  people  of  Boston,  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall :  it 
cs^tne  from  those  walls  in  which  the  earliest  accents  of  independence 
rang — ^from  under  that  roof  beneath  which  our  young  American 
Liberty  shook  her  wings,  ere  she  went  forth,  for  the  first  time,  to  fly 
over  a  thousand  hills,  and  to  proclaim  independence  to  three  mil- 
lions of  souls.  It  was  sent  by  those,  and  the  sons  of  those,  who, 
in  the  same  place,  in  '74,  '75,  and  '76,  had  heard  the  voices  of 
Otis,  of  Warren,  and  of  Hancock,  and  who  gave  to  those  distin- 
guished speakers  as  much  patriotic  impulse  as  they  received  from 
them. 

This  paper,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  signed  by  6841  independent 
voters,  tax-payers,  and  men  of  property  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Here  were  no  men  of  straw.  This  paper  presented  the  names  of 
men  of  different  habits  and  occupations,  electors  of  that  city ;  and, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  excited 
election  had  ever  called  together  before.  The  names  were  here 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Senate ;  and  his  colleague,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  many  of  them,  could  vouch  for  their  high  standing 
and  respectability.  Whatever  character  the  memorial  might  bear 
elsewhere,  it  here  challenged  investigation.  The  sentiments  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  memorial  was  agreed  upon  approached  nearer 
to  a  feeling  of  unanimity  than  was  usual  on  such  occasions ;  and  the 
strictest  examination  would  be  unable  to  detect  in  it  any  fault,  even 
if  accidental  error  could  be  discovered.  This  memorial  had  no 
secret  communication  with  the  Government,  or  any  department  of 
it.  He  had  heard,  it  was  true,  of  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  influence  some  departments  of  the  Government  by  communi- 
cations not  destined  to  see  the  light,  or  to  reach  the  public  ear. 
He  would  not  say,  that  by  such  communications  the  President  had 
been  deceived,  but  be  would  say,  that,  if  he  listened  to  them,  there 
was  great  danger  of  his  being  deceived ;  and  be  hoped  he  would 
look  with  great  caution  at  any  paper  which  came  to  him  without 
his  possessmg  a  fuU  knowledge  of  those  who  framed  it. 

An  honorable  Senator  fi^m  Tennessee,  early  in  the  session,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  with  regard  to  these  representations  to  Congress, 
equally  sound  and  liberal.  He  said  he  looked  with  distrust  on  any 
proceedings  which  had  been  got  up  by  tliose  who  had  any  interest 
in  the  offices  of  the  Government.  No  such  interest  influenced 
those  whose  memorial  he  (Mr.  Webster)  now  presented:  they 
had  no  party  feelings  which  would  induce  them  to  uphold  the  evils 
produced  by  the  measures  of  those  who  administered  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  bad  no  motives  to  make  them  causeless  fault- 
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finders  with  the  Chief  Magistrate.  He  (the  Chief  Ma^strate) 
has  been  recently  with  thera,  and  they  had  received  him  with 
hospitality  and  cordiality.  They  had  not  all  of  them,  though 
many  had,  preferred  him  for  the  distinguished  station  to  which  he 
had  been  elevated  ;  but  all  saw  that  a  majority  so  large  as  to  com- 
mand respect,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
they  cheeriiilly  acquiesced.  They  wished  nothing  else  but  that  he 
should  complete  the  second  term  of  his  presidency,  with  as  much 
honor  as  had  distinguished  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
They  were  not  eager  complainants  against  the  measures  of  the 
Administration;  they  were  not  swift  witnesses  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  they  had  not  rushed  forward  to  make 
known  their  sense  of  their  own  grievances  at  an  early  hour ;  they 
had  not  raised  the  cry  of  distress,  whether  distress  existed  or  not ; 
they  came  to  speak  their  sentiments  with  moderation  and  firmness ; 
they  came  to  speak  of  their  sufferings,  and  to  describe  a  state  of 
things  they  knew  to  exist 

This  paper  has  been  brought  here  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
who,  as  the^  were  his  neighbors  and  friends,  be  could  hardly  speak 
of  them  with  delicacy ;  and  especially  as  some  of  them  were  as 
well  known  to  Coneress  as  to  himself,  and  needed  no  recommen- 
dation from  him.  They  were  gentlemen  of  different  relations  in 
life,  social  and  political.  They  came  here  to  testify  to  what  they 
knew ;  to  present  a  state  of  things,  which  they  believed  the  ma* 
jority  of  Congress  could  not  realize,  and  which  they  believed  they 
could  not,  without  actual  and  personal  participation,  understand. 
Their  mission  was  to  Congress— they  had  no  order  to  go  elsewhere 
for  relief — ^had  no  message  for  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and,  believing  that  the  evils  of  which  they  complain 
admitted  only  of  legislative  remedy,  they  came  to  the  Legislature. 
Believing  the  law  to  have  been  violated,  they  came  to  Congress ; 
believing  that  distress  exists  to  a  calamitous  extent,  and  believing 
that  no  other  power  on  earth  can  relieve  it,  their  commission  is  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ex- 
clusively. Their  protest  was  on  such  a  subject,  that  no  consid- 
eration on  earth  could  have  induced  them  to  sign  such  a  paper, 
had  it  not  been  for  that  alarming,  shocking  state  of  things,  so 
deeply  affecting  the  public  interests.  Had  not  all  incredulity  on 
the  subject  become  satisfied  ?  Had  not  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  Maine  to  New  Orleans,  been  satisfied?  Had  not  all 
their  doubts  been  silenced  ?  If  there  be  on  the  vast  surface  of 
this  happy  country,  on  the  sides  of  its  fertile  hills,  and  in  the  soil 
of  its  rich  valleys — if  there  be  any  spot  so  favored,  that  distress 
has  not  reached  it — ^let  the  inhabitants  of  that  spot  rejoice ;  but  let 
them  rejoice  with  fear  and  with  trembling ;  for  so  sure  as  the  light 
of  the  sun — ^if  he  might  compare  what  was  beneficent  in  action 
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with  that  which  was  deleterious-^o  sure  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
would,  in  due  timci  penetrate  the  deepest  shades  of  the  forest-— so 
sure  was  it  that  the  distress  which  now  affected  the  industry  and 
prosperi^  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  must  act  every  where 
and  be  felt  every  where.  In  the  opinion  of  these  memorialists,  the 
act  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  in  removing  the  public  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  plainly  violated  the  char- 
tered rights  of  that  corporation.  And  was  it  not  so  ?  The  act 
was  unrepealed.  The  benefit  that  was  intended  to  be  conferred 
on  the  Bank  for  the  services  it  was  to  render  the  Government,  was 
not  at  present  enjoyed  by  it  It  had  been  deprived,  then,  of  one 
part,  and  that  the  principal  part,  of  the  consideration  which  formed 
the  ground  of  the  contract  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Grovemment.  How  had  it  been  deprived  ?  The  courts  were  open 
—had  it  been  summoned  into  them  ?  The  law  was  in  operation- 
had  it  been  made  to  act  on  the  Bank  as  a  delinauent  corporation  ? 
No.  No  one  arraigned  it  before  a  tribunal  Nobody  brought  it 
to  trial  for  a  violation  of  law.  It  e&isted,  had  its  functions,  as  a 
corporation  ;  but  it  was  deprived  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
secured  to  it  by  its  charter,  and  deprived  for  such  reasons  as  were 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the  country. 

The  memorialists  were  not  unaware,  that,  if  n^hts  were  attacked, 
attempts  would  be  made  to  render  those  whose  nghts  were  violatedi 
odious.  Power  always  sought  such  subjects  upon  which  to  try  its  ex- 
periments. The  individuals  to  whom  he  had  reference,  protested 
against  the  Executive  denunciation  of  the  Bank.  They  protested 
against  the  Executive  Chief  Magistrate  raising,  waging,  and  carry- 
bg  on  war  against  that  oor[)oration.  They  Uiought  they  saw  the 
cause  that  had  produced  their  present  distress  in  the  relations  that 
had  existed  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank.  Might  not 
we  distinctly  see  the  origin  of  that  controversy  which  had  so  much 
i^tated,  and  still  did  agitate,  the  country,  and  which  carried  so  much 
distress  to  every  family  ?  Was  it  not  assumed  from  the  beginning, 
and  did  it  not  still  assume  the  character  of  a  warfare  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ?  It  had  not  only  been  said  in  the  common  vehicles 
of  party  exultation  and  commendation,  but  it  had  been  said  within 
the  walls  of  Congress,  that  in  triumphing  over  that  institution — ^b  con- 
queringlt— ^n  bringing  it  to  the  feet  of  the  President — he  would 
earn  fer  himself  a  more  flourishing  garland,  a  more  glorious  victorvi 
than  he  won  by  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  sentiment  m 
which  that  mode  of  commendation  sprung  was  easy  to  be  seen* 
He  feared  there  was  a  love  of  conquest— « thirst  for  victorious  strug- 
gles— a  delight  in  triumphbg,  which  had  brought  on  the  conflict 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Bank,  while  the  interests  of  the 
people  were  crushed  between  active  and  defensive  operations. 
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The  memorialists  thought  that  such  a  controversy  was  out  of 
place  between  the  President  and  the  Bank — chat  the  origin  of  his 
action  should  be  far  above  it — that  neither  the  Bank  nor  any  other 
corporation  should  entitle  itself  to  any  share  of  his  personal  hostil- 
ity. They  therefore  protested  against  the  continuance  of  that  war 
between  the  Executive  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Bank  on  the  other, 
as  it  was  destructive  to  them,  injurious  to  the  whole  country,  and 
was  not  a  little  discreditable  to  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  They  protested  against  the  act  of  the  Executive,  in  regard 
to  the  public  treasure,  as  tending  to  brine  about  that  state  of  things 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  so  often  presented  to  the 
Senate — ^the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword.  They  recognized 
the  Chief  Magistrate  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  they  recognized  in  Congress  the 
power  and  duty  to  guard  the  national  resources ;  and  they  thought 
that  the  withdrawing  of  the  public  revenue,  from  a  place  fixed  by 
hw,  settled  by  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  for  reasons  connected  in 
no  way  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  moneys,  but  on  account  of 
opinion's  sake,  was  an  unauthorized  act.  After  reasoning,  and  after 
inauiry  upon  the  subject,  the  moneys  were  acknowledged  to  be 
sate.  Congress  having  recently  acted  on  the  subject,  and  having 
seen  no  reason  for  the  change,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  removal  of  the  public  treasure,  were  altogether 
indefensible. 

They  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  augment  the 
rapidity  of  certain  tendencies  which  they  believed  had  attended 
the  Government  for  some  years  past ;  and  that  was  the  tendency 
to  increase  power  and  influence  in  the  Executive  hands.  They 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  subtraction  of  the  public  revenue  from  a 
custody  where  it  was  under  the  eye  of  Congress,  to  a  custody 
where  it  was  only  under  the  eye  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  one  great  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  tendency  to  increase 
Executive  power.  Were  they  not  right  ?  Where  were  the  public 
treasures  of  the  United  States  i  No  man  in  that  Senate  knew ;  no 
man  in  the  other  House  knew.  The  last  time  that  the  Senate 
had  heard  of  them,  they  were  deposited  in  certain  banks  not 
created  or  fixed  by  the  will  of  Coneress.  They  might  be  changed, 
far  aught  the  Senate  knew,  withm  the  last  half  hour,  to  some 
other  place  which  it  knew  not.  What  was  (said  Mr.  W.)  the 
condition  of  the  treasure  six  months  ago  ?  Was  it  situated  as  it  is 
now  ?  Did  not  every  member  know  where  the  money  was  then  ? 
— and  had  not  Congress  an  account  of  it,  and  oouM  see  that  it 
was  all  there  ?  Had  Congress  any  such  right  now  ?  Had  that 
House,  or  the  other,  the  power  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  the  Metrop- 
olis, or  to  the  Manhattan  Bank,  in  order  to  see  that  the  nKMiey 
deposited  in  those  places  was  safe?    The  Executive  had  now 
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the  presenration  of  the  public  treasure,  and  Congress  ^ad  no 
control  over  it 

It  was  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  every  dollar  of  the  public 
money—ordinarily  eight  to  ten  millions — between  the  moment  of 
its  receipt  at  the  custom-house  and  the  land-offices — ^to  the  mo- 
ment oi  its  appropriation  under  the  autliority  pf  law,  was  under 
the  entire,  exclusive  government  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
Congress  knew  not  where — Congress  declared  not  how. 

Tbe  memorialists  thought  that  this  withdrawing  of  the  public 
money  from  the  inspection  of  Congress,  from  the  guardianship  of 
Congress,  and  placing  it  where  it  was  subject  to  the  guardianship 
and  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Government,  was  an 
encroachment  upon  the  just  rights  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
They  protested  aeain$it  that  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  prolessed  themselves  to  be  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank ;  but  that  was  a  matter  which  they  would  leave  most  cheer- 
fully to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  They  did  not  insist  upon  a 
national  bank ;  that  might  be  a  measure  of  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency ;  but  they  did  insist  that  the  law  should  be  upheld,  that 
the  power  of  Congress  should  continue  to  be  exercised  in  regard 
to  the  dbposal  of  tbe  public  revenue,  and  that  the  public  treasure 
should  be  under  the  authority  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  the 
control  of  it,  according  to  law.  They  declared  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  looking  to  the  effect  of  those  measures,  and 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  they  saw  no  remedy  but  in  Congress ;  they 
saw  no  remedy  till  Congress  should  take  up  the  subject,  and  deter- 
mine to  act  by  its  authority,  and  establish  such  measures  of  relief 
as  its  wisdom  should  dictate. 

He  entirely  agreed  with  them — ^he  agreed  with  them  altogether, 
that  relief  must  come  from  Congress,  or  through  Congress.  But 
lie  wished  to  say  that  relief,  though  it  come  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Congress,  must  have  a  higher  origin.  It  could  not 
come  from  the  Executive  Department  in  the  6rst  place :  the  case 
was  past  the  surgery  of  all  such  practitioners.  No  state  doctors,  be- 
ginning where  they  might,  or  ending  where  they  might,  had  power 
over  the  present  affliction  of  the  community.  Not  one  of  them 
could  pluck  up  this  deep-rooted  sorrow.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  must  minister  to  himself.  The  people  must  take  tbe 
remedy  into  their  own  hands :  they  must  act,  indeed,  on  the  case 
through  Congress,  but  they  must  act  by  their  own  will,  and  their 
own  power. 

The  spirit,  and  the  only  spirit,  that  could  move  over  the  face 
of  these  waters,  with  power  to  reduce  chaos  to  order ;  the  only 
spirit  that  could  cause  that  elemental  strife  to  subside,  and  tbe  sun 
ag^in  to  appear  in  the  east,*-was  the  intell^ent,  manly,  free  spirit 
of  the  American  people-— summoned  by  the  state  of  the  country, 
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and  by  the  state  of  their  own  interests,  to  come  and  put  a  check  to 
such  usurpations  of  power,  and  to  apply  that  remedy  which  they, 
and  they  alone,  could  apply. 


Oh  lUdaj,  March  Seth,  on  presenting  a  memoriid  from  eitiienfl  of  Albany, 
Mr.  WzBSTZB  said— 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate  a 
memorial  from  the  city  of  Albany. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  have  already 
laid  before  Congress,  the  opinions  entertained  in  those  cities  by 
men  in  all  cla&es  of  society,  and  of  all  occupations  and  conditions 
in  life,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  removing 
the  public  deposits.  To  these  Albany  now  joins  her  voice — ^a 
voice  not  less  clear,  not  less  strong,  not  less  unanimous,  than  that 
of  her  sister  cities. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  gendemen  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  Albany,  for  its  size,  is  an  extremely  commercial 
city.  Connected  with  the  sea  by  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  on 
earth,  it  is  placed,  also,  at  the  point  at  or  near  which  many  hun- 
dred miles  of  inland  navigation,  from  the  West  and  from  the  North, 
accumulate  the  products  of  a  vast  and  fertile  interior,  and  deliver 
them,  for  further  transport,  into  receptacles  proper  to  be  borne  on 
tide  waters,  or  to  be  impelled  by  steam.  In  return  for  these 
riches  of  inland  industry,  ttius  abundantly  poured  forth  to  the  sea, 
Albany  receives,  of  course,  large  amounts  of  foreign  merchandise, 
to  be  forwarded  inward,  and  to  be  distributed  for  consumption  in 
the  western  district  of  the  State,  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and 
even  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  It  is  necessarily,  there* 
fore,  a  place  of  vast  exchanges  of  property ;  in  other  words,  a 
place  of  great  trade. 

Albany,  1  believe,  Sir,  has  a  population  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
thousand  people.  It  has  given,  I  learn,  on  interesting  occasions, 
nearly,  bu<  not  quite,  thirty-eight  hundred  votes.  The  paper.  Sir, 
whose  folds  I  am  now  unrolling,  and  which  I  have  risen  to  present 
to  the  Chair,  bears  twenty-eight  hundred  names,  all  believed  to  be 
qualified  electors.  Great  pams  have  been  taken  to  be  accurate  in 
this  particular ;  and  if  there  be  a  single  name  to  this  paper  not 
belonging  to  a  quaFified  voter,  it  is  not  only  here  by  mistake,  but 
here  after  careful  scrutiny  has  been  had,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing such  mistakes. 

Every  man,  Sir,  whose  name  is  here,  is  believed  to  have  a  right 
to  say,  "  I  am  an  American  citizen ;  I  possess  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  I  hold  the  right  of  suffrage ;  I  possess  and  I  exercise  an 
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individual  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  ;  1  am  oiie  of 
those  principals,  whose  agent  Government  is ;  and  I  expect  from 
Government  a  proper  regard  to  my  interests.'* 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  Sir,  that  this  paper  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  three  fourths  of  as  many  citizens  of  Albany  as  have  ever  been 
collected,  on  any  occasion,  at  the  polls  of  the  city.  What  these 
sentiments  are,  the  Senate  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand,  when 
the  paper  shall  be  read.  Its  signers  possess  the  faculty  of  making 
themselves  fully  understood. 

This  memorial,  Sir,  is  brought  hither  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  Congress,  by  a  committee  of  eighteen  persons.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol, 
and  none  of  them  altogether  unknown  to  members  of  this  or  the 
other  House.  They  come,  Sir,  to  vouch  for  the  general  respect- 
ability of  the  signers  to  the  memorial.  They  come  to  answer  for 
them,  as  persons  capable  of  perceiving,  not  only  the  general  fact, 
that  recent  measures  of  Government  have  deranged  the  business 
of  society,  but  of  seeing  also  precisely  how  those  measures  have 
operated  on  their  own  business,  their  own  employments,  and  their 
own  prosperity. 

Unpromising,  Sir,  as  the  task  is — ungrateful,  nay,  almost  hope- 
less as  it  is — this  committee  has  not  declined  the  wish  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, that  they  would  bring  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  notice* 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  They  have  come  to  vouch  for 
the  general  respectability  of  the  signers  of  the  memorial ;  for  the 
fact  that  they  number  among  them  individuals  of  everv  class,  oc- 
cupation, employment,  profession,  and  trade,  in  society.  And 
they  come  to  make  good.  Sir,  the  declarations  of  the  memorial  as 
to  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  at  Albany. 

Albany,  Sir,  has  been  flourishing  and  prosperous,  and  seemed 
rapidly  rising  to  greater  and  greater  heights  or  commercial  impor- 
tance. There  are  circumstances  which  would  appear  to  have 
favored  Albany,  and  to  have  enabled  her  to  stand  the  shock  better 
than  her  neighbors.  In  addition  to  her  capital,  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  she  was  benefited  in  her  money  operations,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  by  the  use  or  the  custody  of  State  funds. 

But  the  Senate  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  notwithstanding 
all  her  advantages,  that  she  has  not  escaped  the  general  disaster. 
Whatever  else  is  to  be  said  against  the  Secretary's  measures,  they 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  partial  in  their  operation.  Tliey 
have  the  merit  of  impartiality,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  universal 
distress. 

Sir,  our  condition  is  peculiar.  One  hardly  knows  how  to 
describe  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  we  are  poor.  Our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Sir,  is  not  Midas.     His  touch  does  not  turn  every  thing 
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to  gold.  It  seems  rather  to  turn  every  thing  mto  stone.  It  slops 
the  functions,  and  the  action,  of  organized  social  life,  and  congeals 
the  whole  body  politic.  It  pi<oduces  a  kind  of  instantaneous  petri- 
faction. We  see  still  the  form  of  our  once  active  social  system, 
but  it  is  without  life ;  we  can  trace  the  veins  along  its  cold  sur- 
face, but  they  are  bloodless ;  we  see  the  muscles,  but  they  are 
motionless  ;  the  external  form  is  ^et  fair  and  goodly,  but  there  is  a 
cessation  of  the  principle  of  life  within. 

Sir,  if  one  could  look  at  the  state  of  the  country,  at  this  moment, 
who  had  never  heard  what  that  "  Experiment  "  is,  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  trying,  he  would  naturally  suppose  him  to  be  some  nec- 
romancer, some  Prospero,  who  had  power  over  the  principle  of 
action,  in  the  whole  nation,  and  who  was  amusing  himself,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  in  seeing  what  sort  of  a  spectacle  a  great, 
busy,  stirring  community  would  exhibit,  when  his  wand  should 
bring  all  its  members  to  a  sudden  pause,  check  them  in  a  moment 
of  great  activity,  and  hold  every  one  in  the  precise  attitude  in  which 
he  should  be  found,  when  the  chann  begins ;  as  painters,  though 
they  cannot  represent  progressive  action  on  the  canvass,  can  yet  rep- 
resent action  suddenly  arrested ;  or  as  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
discloses  animals  caught  in  full  life  and  vigor,  and  embedded  forever 
in  the  subsiding  elements  of  the  general  deluge. 

Or  perhaps.  Sir,  such  a  spectator  might  suppose  that  our  Sec- 
retary had  been  imitating  infantile  curiosity,  which  thrusts  its  busy 
fingers  into  the  opened  watch,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  pretty  its 
little  wheels  will  look  when  they  ail  stand  still. 

But  whatever  a  disinterested  beholder  mieht  think  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Secretary  is  amusing  himself  with  '^  experiments '' 
upon  the  nation,  the  people  of  Albany  have  had  quite  enough  of 
experiment.  They  find  it  efficient  for  every  thine  but  good. 
There  are  some  things,  they  admit,  which  it  has  wily  proved. 
It  has  proved  the  rashness,  the  delusion,  and  almost  the  insanity,  of 
those  who  undertook  it. 

One  of  the  most  visible  effects  of  this  measure,  to  the  people 
of  Albany,  is  its  check  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  has  been  mst 
increasing  in  houses  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
here  are  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
who  declare  that  the  houses  in  building,  this  year,  are  not  one 
twentiedi  the  number  of  the  last  year.  What  is  to  be  said  in  an- 
swer to  that  fact  ?  The  carpenter  and  the  mason  are  standing  still, 
with  the  rule  and  the  trowel  in  their  hands,  to  see  when  the  Sec^ 
retary  shall  have  done  with  his  experiment. 

Albany  is  a  great  lumber  market.  The  very  large  sum  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  is  usually  paid  annually  for  this  article,  in  that 
city.     But  there  is  now  no  demand  for  it.     The  same  causes  op- 
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jRitiiig  elsewhere  which  operate  in  Albany,  the  timber  is  not  wanted, 
cannot  be  used,  and  cannot  be  paid  for. 

A  great  coasting  trade  is,  also,  in  ordinary  times,  carried  on  from 
Albany.  Lumber  and  other  articles,  brought  down  the  canals, 
are  taken  down  the  river,  and  scattered  all  along  the  shore,  almost 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Union.  And  we  aU  know  what 
numbers  of  sloops  and  steam-boats  usually  cover  the  surface  of  the 
Hudson,  from  its  mouth  to  Troy.  Last  year,  as  1  learn,  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  steam  tow-boats  found  employment  between 
Troy  and  Albany  and  New  York. 

This  great  extent  of  navigation  gave  wages,  of  course,  to  muhi* 
todes  of  industrious  men,  whose  present  power  of  finding  employ- 
ment may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  six  or  eight  of  these  hoats 
are  at  this  time  adequate  to  the  calls  of  commerce.  The  whole 
business,  it  is  said,  has  fallen  off  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  Sir,  how  the  times  have  afifected  the  useful- 
ness of  the  great  canal,  the  true  glory  of  New  York,  that  imper- 
ishable monument  of  the  fame  of  a  great  man— ^  man  of  concep- 
tions large  enough  to  embrace  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  and  who 
had  steadiness  to  pursue  that  purpose  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  let  the  strife  of  temporary  party  do  its  best,  and  its  worst, 
until  he  had  accomplished  it.  I  am  told,  Sir,  that  along  the  line  d 
this  great  work,  the  quantity  of  flour  now  ready  to  be  embarked, 
when  the  season  of  business  commences,  is  not  more  than  equal  to 
one  tenth  of  the  amount  last  year.  The  wheat  is  in  the  country, 
but  there  is  no  demand  for  it  in  the  city.  The  farmers  and  the 
millers  are  obliged  to  keep  it  on  hand.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  harvest  last  year,  wheat  was  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel,  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York,  and  where,  as  1  am  now  informed,  it 
goes  off  heavily  at  68  and  70  cents.  There  are  cases  in  which  die 
article  has  been  carried  to  the  usual  place  of  sale,  and  carried  back 
again  for  want  of  buyers.  Indeed,  an  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  ves- 
sel which  proceeded,  from  one  of  the  towns  on  the  river,  to  New 
York,  lay  at  the  wharf  a  week,  without  being  able  to  sell  a  dollar's 
worth  of  her  cargo,  and  then  returned  back  with  it  to  her  phce  of 
departure. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  those  measures  of  Government,  of 
which  the  memorialists  complain,  neutralize  the  benefits  of  the 
canal.  They  lower  the  pric^  of  wheat,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  as  much  as  the  opening  of  the  canal  raised  it.  The 
cause  of  all  this  loss  is  obvious.  There  is  no  market ;  and  there  is 
DO  market  because  there  is  no  money ;  and  there  is  no  money  be- 
catise  the  measures  of  Government  have  deranged  the  currency, 
checked  circulation,  and  shaken  credit. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  now  here  is  extensively  concerned  in  the 
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business  of  traosportation  on  the  western  and  nortbem  canals. 
He  is  connected  witli  lines  which  own,  together,  two  hundred  canal- 
boats,  and  usually  employ  fourteen  or  6fteen  hundred  men,  and  as 
many  horses.  An  immediate  loss  of  employment,  for  at  least  half 
of  this  capital,  and  of  these  hands,  is  already  among  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Secretary's  experiment.  This  shows,  Sir,  how  the 
measures  of  Government  affect  wages — ay,  Sir,  wages— the  only 
source  of  the  poor  man's  income.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the 
Administration  is  waging  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  has 
attacked  the  Bank,  laid  hold  of  the  public  treasures,  disregarded  the 
votes  of  Congress,  and  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of 
violent  excitement,  out  of  pure  sympathy  for  tlie  poor,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  grinding  power  of  nnoneyed  corporations ! 
Well,  Sir,  are  the  poor  better  off?  Are  wages  higher  ?  Is  em- 
ployment more  easily  obtamed  ?  Is  labor  more  richly  rewarded  ? 
Let  the  Senate  judge  of  this  matter,  when  1  state,  as  I  am  author- 
ized to  do,  that  men  in  Albany,  who,  three  months  ago,  were  earn- 
ing and  receiving  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  datfy  six  days  in  the 
week,  are  now  soliciting  employment,  for  two  days  in  the  week  only, 
and  for  sixitftwo  cents  a  day  !  And  other  industrious  men,  who 
were  receivmg  a  dollar  a  day,  are  now  content  to  work  for  their 
board  only. 

There  is  in  the  city  a  large  manufacture  of  iron  castings  for 
stoves,  hollow  ware,  machinery,  &c.  Since  December,  it  is  said, 
this  manufacture  has  fallen  off  one  half,  and  that  a  hundred  hands 
have  been  discharged  in  a  day,  most  of  them  heads  of  families.  If 
thb  be  so,  Sir,  and  the  case  be  but  a  common  one,  a  fearful  account 
must  be  running  up  against  those  who  have  heedlessly  brought  such 
calamities  on  the  laboring  classes.  There  is  also,  1  hear,  a  very 
extensive  fur  business  done  in  the  place ;  a  single  establishment 
employing  no  less  than  five  hundred  men  and  women,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  caps,  of  which  article  no  less  a  number  than  two  thou- 
sand is  manufactured  daily,  in  the  season  of  work,  if  any  one  can 
conceive  where  they  find  heads  for  so  many.  From  causes  like 
those  which  affect  other  manufactures,  this,  I  hear,  is  also  unfavora- 
bly affected,  as  regards  the  great  number  of  persons  to  whom  it 
gives  employment. 

It  would  be  easy,  Sir,  to  run  into  other  details  and  other  partic- 
ulars. It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  effects  of  this  derangement 
of  the  currency,  not  only  into  all  classes,  but  until  we  find  it  afiect^ 
ing  the  concerns  of  all  individuals,  and  touching  the  home  comforts 
of  every  family.  But  such  detail  would  be  only  repetition.  All 
evidence  and  all  argument  must  be  lost  on  diose  who  do  not 
ak-eady,  from  what  the  country  exhibits  on  all  sides,  see,  and  feel, 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  distress  of  the  times  is  universal  and 
unparalleled. 
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If,  indeed,  these  memorialists,  or  other  petitioners  from  the  same 
State,  needed  confirmation  in  their  representation  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  might  be  abundantly  found  in  the  late  communi- 
cation from  the  executive  of  New  York  to  the  Legislature.  Distress 
is  no  fiction,  when  the  extraordinary  measure  of  a  State  loan  is 
resorted  to,  to  sustain  the  common  operations  of  business,  and  to 
give  new  credit,  or  at  least  new  power  of  accommodation,  to  the 
banks.  It  is  no  trifle,  certainly,  when  such  a  measure  is  proposed, 
and  when  it  is  recommended,  not  indeed  by  the  executive  himself, 
but  by  those  who  support  and  justify  it,  by  rrference  to  precedents 
m  revolutionary  times,  and  in  the  days  of  State  bills  of  credit.  It 
is  no  merely  pretended  state  of  alarm,  when  the  banks  find  two 
millions  of  their  own  paper  returning  upon  them,  while  they  curtail 
their  loans  but  600,000  dollars.  This  message.  Sir,  admits  a 
state  of  things,  and  argues  upon  a  state  of  things,  the  existence  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  loudly  denied  by  nearly  all  the  fiiends  of 
the  Administration.  As  to  the  measure  proposed  by  the  execu* 
tive  of  New  York,  it  becomes  me,  of  course,  to  say  little  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  to  say  nothing,  except  so  iar  as  not  only  New  York,  but  the 
whole  country,  may  have  an  interest  in  it.  I  abstain  from  any 
thing  of  a  local  nature,  or  bielondng  exclusively  to  State  politics 
and  State  concerns.  But,  Mr.  president,  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
hope,  to  say,  that  it  fills  me  with  deep  and  unfeigned  regret,  for  the 
present,  and  with  sad,  sad  forebodings  for  the  future,  to  see  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  instead  of  concurring  in  experienced  and 
well-approved  national  measures,  to  promote  a  national  object,  in 
tent  only  on  applying  local  means  for  local  relief. 

Instead  of  giving  a  lead,  in  the  national  councils,  to  measures 
of  a  general  character,  such  as  embrace  the  whole  country,  and 
such  as  she  herself  has  heretofore  repeatedly  supported,  it  is- pain- 
ful to  see  her  denying  to  this  Government  powers  so  long  acknowl- 
edged by  herself  rightfully  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  find  her  driven  to 
measures  of  at  least  a  novel  and  questionable  nature,  to  uphold 
those  interests,  which  she,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  other  States, 
have  heretofore  not  only  admitted,  but  strenuously  contended, 
were  confided  to  the  just  guardianship  of  the  General  Government. 

I  observed  the  other  day.  Sir,— rand  I  said  it  neither  for  the  sake  of 
soundinff  an  alarm,  nor  of  turning  a  sentence, — that  if  this  experiment 
of  the  Executive  Government  is  suffered  to  go  on,  it  will  bring  us 
to  consequences  nearly  touching  the  powers  and  the  continued 
action  of  this  Government.  I  verily  think  so.  As  surely,  Sir,  as 
you  sit  in  that  chair,  or  as  I  stand  on  this  floor,  our  tendencies,  at 
the  present  moment,  are  strong  towards  disorganization,  to  the  times 
of  State  securities,  bills  of  credit,  separate  State  currencies,  and 
paper  money ;  and,  if  those  tendencies  be  not  seasonably  arrested, 
they  will  make  shipwreck  of  our  highest  interests.     The  chain  of 
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a  commoQ  currency,  a  common  standard  of  value,  a  oommon  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  broken.  In- 
duced by  our  relinquishment  of  our  own  just  rights,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  our  own  proper  powers  and  duties,  individual  States, 
under  an  alleged  necessity,  march  on,  but  without  concert  or  co* 
operation,  to  greater  and  greater  control  over  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

Whatever  gendemen  may  say  of  the  limitation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  the  exclusive  regulation  of  coin  merely,  I  cannot  but 
be  persuaded,  that  that  authority,  which  is  to  regulate,  by  para- 
mount laws,  the  commerce  between  the  States,  must  of  course 
regulate  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  to  perform  the  office  of 
money  in  carrying  on  this  commerce.  Can  any  man  maintain,  that 
the  sovereign  power  over  commercial  regulation  rests  in  Congress, 
but  that  the  power,  nevertheless,  of  regulating  the  great  agent  of 
that  commerce, — money, — ^is  vested  in  twenty-four  different  States  ? 
Is  our  system  thus  disjointed  and  deformed  ?  I  repeat,  Sir,  what 
I  have  so  often  said,  and  what  I  believe  with  the  utmost  sinceri^ 
of  conviction  to  be  true, — ^that,  unless  by  wise  legislative  provisions, 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  Con^ss,  we  secure  the  safety  of  the 
currency,  we  are  not  only  in  great  peril  of  a  paper  money  system, 
but  we  omit  to  maintain  that  which  is  one  of  the  best,  the  easiest, 
the  most  grateful,  and  the  strongest  ties  of  our  national  Union. 

When  it  had  become  doubtful  whether  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States  would  be  continued,  and  especially  after  it  was  sup- 
posed probable  that  no  Bank  would  heresdier  exist,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  we  know  what  followed.  Gigantic  projects  of 
State  banks  sprang  up  every  where.  We  hear  of  propositions  for 
new  banks  with  very  lai^e  capitals,  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio, and  Louisiana.  And  now.  Sir,  we  see  amotion  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  for  a  new  bank  of  ten  miUions,  only  eiviog 
way  to  a  proposal  for  a  State  loan  of  four  millions  (it  may  probably 
be  much  lai^er^  ;  and  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  applicadon  for  a  bank  with  ten  millions  capital,  and  a  power  to 
have  oranchei  in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  thus  breakmg  off  from  our  accustomed 
course  of  public  policy  on  this  great  question  of  the  currency.  We 
are  throwing  its  disposition  into  other  hands ;  and  we  ar^  doing  this, 
because  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  is 
denied ;  denied  in  quarters  where  it  has  heretofore  been  most  zeal- 
ously asserted.  The  respectable  gendemen  who  represent  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  Senate,  both  of  them  stand  up  now,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  Grovernment,  and  declare,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  Congress  transcends  its 
power  when  it  establishes  a  bank !  This,  Sir,  is  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, nor  a  little  portentous. 


Mr.  PresideDt,  I  have  faitb,  stronger  than  that  ct  moat  others, 
I  believe,  in  the  duration  of  this  Government ;  and  I  mean,  if  pos- 
siblcy  to  die  believing ;  but,  I  confess,  I  sometimes  feel  misgivings^ 
VfhiVDi  I  see  powers  of  Government,  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
held  to  be  Constitutional  or  Unconstitutional,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  politics  of  the  moment ;  powers  found  m  the  Consd- 
tution  to-day  at  the  first  glance,  but  not  to  be  fixind  in  it  to-morrow 
by  the  most  searching  construction ;  powers,  to-day,  safe,  necessi^ 
n',  and  useful ;  to-morrow,  unsafe,  unnecessary,  and  destructive  of 
liberty.  Sir,  when  these  respectable  gentlemen  were  in  their 
cradles,  or  in  the  schools,  the  delegation  from  New  York,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  gave  their  unanimous  support  to  the  bill  in- 
corporating the  fii^  Sank  of  the  United  States.  They  went,  to 
a  man,  with  Genet  al  Washington,  affirmbg  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
Bank,  owning  its  expediency,  and  actually  creatbg  and  establish- 
ing it.  This  was  the  Constitutional  opinion  of  New  York  in  1791. 
In  her  delegation,  in  both  Houses,  were  gendemen  who  had  been 
active  and  leading  members  in  the  Convention  which  firnned  the 
Constitution,  and  had  just  come  fresh  from  that  great  woric  into 
Congress.  Having  helped  to  frame  it,  having  argued  it  before  the 
people,  they  came  now  to  admmister  it.  With  the  Constitution 
before  them,  the  work  of  their  own  hands--^ith  a  perfect  knowl- 
ed^  of  their  own  purposes,  and  the  purposes  of  others,  in  framing 
it — they  voted  to  establish  a  bank.  We  know  that,  of  aU  the 
members  of  the  first  Congress  who  had  been  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, very  few  voted  against  the  bank,  on  any  ground  whatever. 
A  great  majoritv — ^I  believe  three  or  four  to  one — ^were  in  favor  of 
it  on  all  grounds.  New  York,  at  least,  was  unanimous :  with  her 
there  was  no  doubt  nor  hesitation. 

In  1811,  the  charter  of  this  first  bank  expired,  h  was  a  day 
of  great  party  excitement,  and  party  did  unquestionably  mingle  it- 
self with  the  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  The  Con- 
stitutional question  was  then  raised,  and  the  bill  for  continuing  the 
bank  was  rejected,  if  I  remember,  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote 
in  one  House,  and  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  presiding  officer  in 
the  other.  Of  those  voting  against  Uie  renewal,  some  proceeded 
on  grounds  of  Constitutional  objecdon,  and  others  on  othergrounds, 
as  was  recited  to  us,  fully  and  particularly,  some  sessions  ago,  by 
an  honorable  gendeman,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Ma- 
ryland. 

But  those  who,  at  that  time,  voted  against  continuing  the  first 
bank,  found,  by  even  a  short  experience,  that  they  had  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  Witliin  three  years,  they  became 
themselves  strenuous  advocates  for  a  bank ;  and,  when  the  bills 
of  1814  and  1815  were  before  Congress,  the  New  York  members, 
generally  speaking,  were  among  their  most  aealous  advocates ;  or. 
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if  any  of  Aem  were  opposed,  such  opposition  did  not  rest  at 
all  on  any  Constitutional  objections.  Bills,  Sir,  which  I  thought 
were  unconstitutional — bills  which  I  could  not  vote  for— bills  which 
I  thought  contained  such  provisions  as  transcended  the  power  of 
Congress;  such,  for  example,  as  that  exempting  the  proposed 
bank  from  specie  payment — found  zealous  and  able  supporters 
among  the  members  from  New  York ;  none  more  able,  none  more 
sealous.  And,  Sir,  when  the  present  Bank  itself  was  established, 
b  1816,  how  was  it  then?  Was  the  great  State  of  New  York 
then  found  standing  on  Constitutional  objections  ?  Was  she  found 
apposing  the  Bank,  as  a  great  moneyed  power,  dancerous  to  liberty, 
establishing  an  aristocracy,  and  without  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand 
oo,  in  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  ?  Was  judicial  author- 
ity then  rejected,  all  precedents  resisted,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people  and  of  the  States  set  at  nought  and  derided  ?  Was 
there  even  the  slightest  doubt  expressed*  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  a  bank  ?  Far  from  it.  Of  the  ttomty-seven  members  from 
New  York,  then  in  the  other  House,  only  seven  voted  against  the 
bill ;  and  most  of  those  seven  are  known  to  have  so  voted,  not  on  Con- 
stitutional grounds,  but  on  particular  objections  to  some  parts  of  the 
InlL  Indeed,  most  or  all  the  seven  had  not  long  before  voted  ibr 
a  bank,  with  provisions  somewhat  difierent,  and  such  as  suited  them 
better.  Constitutional  scruples,  therefore,  there  were  none.  One 
of  the  votes  of  the  Senate,  it  is  possible,---though  I  know  not  the 
fact,*— may  have  been  given  on  such  scruples ;  &it  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  at  least  nine  tenthis  of  the  delegation  of  New  York,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  either  actively  supported  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Bank,  or  fully  and  expressly  admitted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  create  it.  It  was  created ;  they  helped  to  create  it ; 
without  them  it  could  not  have  been  created.  It  is  the  creature  of 
New  Yoric  opinions  and  New  York  power.  And  in  all  this.  Sir,  the 
Legislature  acquiesced,  and  the  people  acquiesced. 

Now,  Sir,  when  this  plain  and  incontestable  history  of  the  past 
is  contrasted  with  the  solemn  declarations,  the  labored  arguments, 
and  the  patriotic  invocations  to  liberty,  which  we  have  heard  ut- 
tered on  this  floor  against  all  national  banks,  and  all  power  of 
Congress  to  establish  such  banks,  is  it  without  reason  that  I  consider 
such  changes  of  opinion  and  conduct  as  things  not  auspicious  to  the 
future  progress  of  our  Grovemment  ?  Is  it  mere  faint-heartedness, 
which  brings  on  these  forebodings,  when  I  thus  see  that  opinions, 
on  great  questions,  of  the  power  of  Congress,  change  their  hues, 
and  run  through  all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  according  to  the  shift- 
ing attitudes  and  varying  positions  of  temporary  political  parties  ? 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  allowed — since  it  afiects  ques- 
tions of  great  common  concern — to  speak  of  opinions  existing  in 
States  to  which  I  do  not  belong,  I  fully  believe,  notwithstanding  all 
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;  to  the  eoDtrary,  Uiat  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
ite  of  New  York  always  ha^e  been,  and  ix)w  are,  clearly  of 
opinion  that  a  bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  CoDStitHtkHial,  a  use- 
ful, and  a  necessary  institution  of  this  Government  I  speak,  Sir, 
d*  the  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  people*  and  not  of  such  prin- 
ciples of  action  as,  being  recommended  by  organized  bodies,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  may  be  induced  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal and  party  associatioDS,  and  act  upon  accordingly ;  and  I  enter- 
tain not  a  particle  of  doubt,  that,  if  the  question  could  be  put. to- 
day to  the  whole  people  of  New  Yoric,  una&cted  by  collateral 
matters,  three  fourths  of  the  whole  would  be  in  favor  of  a  bank. 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  difficult  to  give  reasons  for  this  opinicm,  not- 
withstanding any  inference  to  the  contrary  from  occurrences  here. 

But,  Sir,  I  am  pursuing  these  reflectkms  £uther  than  the  occa- 
sion will  justify.  1  may  not.  Sir,  presume  to  address  myself  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  I  may  not  take  upon  myself 
the  character  of  an  adviser  to  them ;  but  since  the  good  citizens  of 
Albany,  through  their  committee,  have  done  me  the  honor  to-make 
me  their  c^an  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  they  will  forgive  me  if  I 
say  to  them,  that,  for  the  evils  which  they  suffer,  they  thenudvu 
must  assist  tojumish  the  remedy.  A  gentleman,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Senate,  has  said,  and  said  truly,  that  these  great  ques- 
tions must  be  settled  at  the  polls.  To  the  polls,  then,  let  them  be 
brought.  If  the  right  of  suffrage  be  not  an  idle  form ;  if  self-gov- 
ernment be  not  a  delusioD ;  if  there  be  any  thing  true  in  the  idea  of 
popular  intelligence,— then  political  mismanagement  must  be  cor- 
rected by  pditical  dectioos.  I  have  said  it  so  often,  that  it  must 
fatigue  the  ear  to  hear  it  again,  that  redress  can  cotne  only  from  the 
people  themselt>es.  I  beseech  the  good  citizens  of  Albany  to  Jay 
this  truth  to  heart. 

If  they  are  in  earnest— if  they  really  feel  the  evils  of  misrule- 
let  them  touch  the  right  spring  to  restore  proper  action  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  Government ;  let  them  take  hold  of  the  right  lever. 
They  complain  of  violation  of  law :  let  them  seek  to  obtam  the 
passaee  of  other  laws  which  shall  redress  sueh  violation.  They 
complain  of  Executive  encroachment :  as  fiir  as  depends  on  them, 
let  there  be  a  Legislature  which  shall  allow  no  such  encroachment. 
Some  of  them,  with  other  citizens  of  the  State,  have  lately  acted 
on  the  principles  of  a  motto,  taken  ffom  the  words  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  now  removed  from  this  scene  of  things.  I  would  be- 
seech those  who  have  adopted  that  sentiment  for  one  occasion  to 
apply  it  to  another  of  still  broads  interest.  It  is  a  sentiment  fit  for 
any  crisis,  and  especially  suited  to  the  present.  It  is  a  sentiment 
becoming  republicans.  It  is  a  senument  fundamental  to  all  free 
governments.  I  cherish  it,  not  only  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words 
cS  a  valued  finend  not  now  amcmg  the  living,  but  for  its  plain  truth, 
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and  its  mighty  importance.  I  beseech  all  who  value  the  falessingi 
of  free  govemtnent,  and  of  civil  liberty ,  to  embrace  it^  and  act  upon 
k.  I  pray  thiem  to  give  it  scope  and  energy,  such  as  the  present 
exigency  of  the  country  requires.  Let  it  have  power  to  overcome 
minor  difierences ;  let  its  conciliating  influence  unite  the  heart  of 
man  to  man  ;  let  it  melt  all  smaller  objects  into  one  great  purpose 
of  honest  and  resolute  patriotism ;  and  let  all,  who  mean  to  die  as 
they  live,  citizens  of  a  free  country,  stand  together  for  the  supbsm- 

ACT  or  THE  laws. 


Oh  Toeaday,  April  25th,  Mr.  Wxbstzb  presented  a  memorial  from  three 
thousand  oitizens  of  Ontario  county,  New  York,  against  the  removal  of  the 
depositSi  with  the  following  remarks : — 

These  memorialists  (said  Mr.  W.)  are  farmers,  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, and  other  citizens.  They  represent  that  they  inhabit  a 
portion  of  Western  New  York,  essentially  agricultural,  and  second 
to  none  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  other  natural  advantages.  Thb  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  all  acquainted  with  the  county.  It  is  in 
the  beautiful  Lake  country,  is  lar^e,  constiuning  a  congressional 
district  by  itself,  and  is  doubtless  m  the  very  &st  class  of  s^ii- 
cultural  counties.  Its  great  products  are  wh^t  and  cattle,  and  its 
principal  manufacture  tliat  of  flour;  although  there  are,  in  the 
county,  manufactories  both  of  wool  and  cotton.  Ontario,  in  its 
leading  character,  is  a  county  of  intelligent  farmers.  It  belongs  to 
that  interest  which  is  at  once  the  most  general  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  also  the  basis  of  other  pursuits.  Its  rich  lands,  and  other 
fecal  advantages,  have  mvited  into  it,  as  the  memorialists  state, 
considerable  capital,  and  stimulated  strongly  the  industry  of  the 
people.  The  growth  of  the  county  is  good  prcx>f  of  this.  This 
growth  resembles  the  vigor  with  which  population  has  spread  ibrth, 
and  penetrated  the  wildernesses,  in  regions  beyond  the  Alleghany. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  he  who  had  seen  the  Seneca 
Lake,  had  performed  a  journey  firom  the  Atlantic  coast  fit  to  be 
spoken  of;  and  I  see  it  stated,  indeed,  in  some  interestmg  recent 
account  of  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  New  Yoric,  that,  when  the 
county  of  Ontario  was  established,  it  contained  only  a  thousand  in* 
habitants,  though  it  extended  from  the  Seneca  Lake  to  Lake  Erie, 
carrying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State  between  Canada  and 
Pennsylvania — an  extent  of  country  now  embracbg  thirteen  or  four- 
teen counties,  with  a  population  of  near  four  hundred  thousand 
A  country  so  rapidly  growing,  with  so  much  necessity  of  sale,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange,  of  course  requires  credit,  and  confidence, 
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and  a  stable  cunenoy,  to  conduct  its  baaneas  beneicially*  The 
memoiialbts  declare  that  the  effect  of  recent  measures  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  most  disastrous  on  all  their  great  interests.  The 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic— all  feel  alike  the  pressure  of 
the  times«  Produce  has  fallen  m  price  from  twen^-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  since  the  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the 
public  revenue ;  and  land,  land  itself,  the  great  capital  of  the  county, 
the  form  in  which  the  vast  proportion  of  its  property  consists,  has 
fallen,  withm  the  same  time,  to  the  same  extent.  I  receive  thif 
information  from  the  best  sources,  and  to  which  I  ^ve  entire  credit. 
Here,  then,  is  a  reduction  of  the  whole  property  of  the  people, 
twenty-five  or  thirty-three  per  cent.— «  striking  off,  at  a  blow,  one 
quarter  or  one  third  of  the  whole  value  of  what  they  possess ! 
Sir,  is  this  tolerable?  All  this,  too,  done  under  pretence  of  ao 
eaj}€rtmenty  but  really  and -truly  out  of  hostility  to  a  banking  cor- 
poration; out  of  hostility  to  an  institution  which  has  existed  with 
great  usefulness  to  the  country,  which  is  now  approachbg  a  time 
when  it  might  be  modified,  altered,  and  accommodated  to  any  new 
state  of  things,  or  so  as  to  accord  with  the  lights  of  past  experience, 
and  be  continued,  with  every  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  country* 
How  can  conscientbus  men  feel  themselves  justified  in  pushing, 
with  such  ruinous  effects  on  the  people,  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  to 
this  extent  ?  How  do  they  find  within  their  own  bosoms  a  monitor 
to  tell  them  that  all  this  is  right  ?  If  the  Bank  was  not  to  be  re- 
newed, why  not  let  it  quiedy  expire  ?  and  why  not  leave  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  it  till  it  should  expire  ?  A  measure  so  causeless,  so 
uncsdled-for,  so  destitute  of  all  reasonable  object,  and  all  just  pur- 
pose, and  so  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  where  ebe  to  be  heard  of.  This 
changbg  the  custody  of  the  public  money,  without  authority  of 
Congress,  is,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  wholly  without  justification! 
and,  as  a  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  wholly  without 
example.  The  people  ought  not  to  submit  to  it.  Their  respect, 
their  attachment  for  any  individual,  however  strong  that  respect  and 
attachment  may  be,  ought  not  to  make  them  willing  to  submit  tu 
such  an  extension  of  I^ecutive  power,  and  to  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  it.  And  I  am  sure  they  will  not  submit.  The 
country  is  effectually  roused.  The  people  feel  a  spirit  stirring 
within  them,  which  they  know  is  the  spirit  wbksh  has  come  down 
to  them  with  the  blood  which  fills  their  veins*  It  is  the  spirit  oi 
their  fathers,  who  did  not  wait  uU  unjust  power  had  crushed  them, 
but  who  saw  its  approach  in  the  lowering  storm,  snuiSed  it  in  the 
tainted  gale,  and  met  it,  and  resisted  it,  and  repelled  it  It  is  the 
most  alarming  circumstance  in  our  whole  condition,  that,  in  ordei 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  principles  are  advanced  by 
the  Executive  .which  threaten  a  change  in  the  substantial  char. 
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acter  of  our  Government.  The  argument,  which  is  to  justify  the 
Executive  in  this  instance,  seems  to  me  to  leave  little  or  no  power 
to  Congress  over  the  public  treasure.  We  thus  see  a  constant 
advance  in  the  claims  of  power.  Those  who  defended  the  letter 
read  to  the  cabinet,  probably  never  expected  to  be  called  on  to 
support  such  reasons  as  were  afterwards  given  by  the  Secretary ; 
and  those  who  made  up  their  minds  to  stand  by  the  Secretary's 
Report,  could  not  have  foreseen,  that,  ere  long,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Protest.  And  what  is  next  to 
be  put  forth,  time  only  can  show. 

Sir,  a  month  or  two  ago,  an  honorable  member  of  New  York, 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  prevailed  in 
New  York,  and  of  the  quieting,  in  some  measure,  of  what  he 
thought  an  unhappy  controversy,  which  had  existed,  heretofore,  in 
the  western  parts  of  that  State  particularly.  I  think,  too,  Sir,  there 
are  signs  of  union,  and  much  stronger  signs  than  there  were  when 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  the  subject.  Sir,  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  and  myself,  committing  this 
memorial  to  our  care,  is  signed  by  names  many  of  them  not  un- 
known here.  They  are,  Pfathaniel  W.  Howell,  John  C.  Spencer, 
Mark  H.  Sibley,  James  D.  Bemis,  Z.  Barton  Stout,  John  Dixson, 
Phindres  Prouty,  H.  R.  Schermerhom,  Robert  Carey  Nicholas, 
Abraham  C.  Post,  Samuel  Rawson,  Stephen  Bates,  and  Moses 
Fairchild. 

Those  who  know  these  gentlemen  will  recognize  among  them 
persons  whose  political  opinions  have  not  been  the  same  on  all 
subjects,  nor  their  political  objects  always  identical.  Yet  they  are 
united.  They  are  united,  as  in  a  common  cause,  and  seeking  to 
remove  a  common  evil.  They  come  with  one  voice  to  Congress; 
they  speak  with  one  voice  to  the  people ;  and  I  trust  they  will  act 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  the  present  exigency  of  public 
affairs.  It  is  to  this  union,  to  these  united  counsels,  and  united 
efforts,  to  this  sense  of  common  danger,  and  this  common  sacrifice 
of  minor  differences  to  high  patriotic  duties,  that  I  look,  and  look 
confidendy,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Every  day  accumu- 
lates new  proofs  of  this  growing  harmony  of  public  sentiment.  Far 
and  near,  there  is  a  rallying  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
Three  days  ago,  we  heard  of  the  clamorous  and  factious  shouts 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  Another  peal  now  reaches  us  from 
the  multitudes  assembled  in  those  same  streets ;  and  in  this  peal 
mingle  many  new  voices,  of  powerful  tone.  Sir,  the  American 
people  are  so  well  schooled  m  the  great  doctrines  of  free  gov- 
ernment, that  they  are  competent  to  teach  first  principles,  even  to 
their  rulers,  if  unhappily  such  teaching  should  become  necessary. 
They  will  teach  them  that  public  complaint,  for  maladministration 
of  government,  is  not  clamor ;  that  indignation  for  unnecessary  and 


severe  natioiuil  suftring,  is  not  treason,  either  legal  or  iftoral ;  that 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  power,  is  not  to  cabal  against  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  the  people  themselves  are  not  a  faction. 


Oh  Taesday,  fiSay  SOth,  Mr.  Wbbstck  prawnted  to  the  Senate  a  memorial 
from  dtiieiia  of  Colombia,  Lanoaater  ooonty,  Pennaylvania,  remonitrating 
agaiiut  the  meaaurea  of  the  fijcecutire,  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  the  £xecatiye  ProCaat  agajnat  the  prooeedinga  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webstcr  said  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  gentle- 
man near  him,  the  member  from  Pennsylvania,  as  he  was  about 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  paper,  in  the  sentiments  of  which  he  heart- 
ily concurred.  It  was  a  paper  which  recorded  the  proceedings 
of  a  Whig  meeting  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  Liancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Columbia  was  a  handsome  town,  as  most  of  the 
Senate  knew,  on  the  Sus^uehannah,  containing  two  or  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and,  by  its  position,  much  connected  with  the  in- 
land trade,  in  lumber,  and  articles  of  agricuhural  product,  as  in  the 
peat  line  of  communication  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia 
by  those  noble  canals  and  rail-roads,  by  which  the  enterprise 
oi  Pennsylvania  has  connected  those  two  important  points.  The 
menKMrialists  partake  in  the  evil  of  the  times.  Thev  have  not  es- 
caped that  impartial  and  undistinguishing  scoui^e — the  experiment. 
They  feel  its  heavy  hand  upon  them,  in  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
the  want  of  employment,  the  disappearance  of  credit,  and  the 
flight  of  commercial  confidence.  Sentiments  like  theirs,  strongly 
and  ably  expressed,  have  just  been  heard,  in  the  memorial  of  the 
antimasons  of  Alleghany  county.  Like  the  antimasons  of  Alle- 
ghany county,  these  Lancaster  Whi^  are  satisfied  with  their  ex* 
perience  of  the  experiment ;  and,  like  them^  they  protest  against 
the  Protest. 

The  Alleghany  memorialists  declare  their  opinion,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  was  made  without  just  cause,  and  that 
therefore  it  violates  the  word  of  honor  of  this  Crovemment.  And 
among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Whig  meeting  at  Columbia, 
I  find  the  following  :— 

^^Resolvedy  That  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  acted  the 
part  of  an  useful  and  faithful  public  servant ;  that  the  war  now  he- 
me waged  against  it  is  foolish,  wicked,  unjust,  and  calculated  to 
injure  the  best  interests  of  the  counnry ;  and  that  the  charter  of 
that  instituuon  ought  to  be  renewed,  with  such  restrictions  and  mod- 
ifications as  the  public  good  may  require  and  the  judgment  of 
Coneress  ordain.'' 

I  believe  this  resblutioQ  is  entirely  true.    The  present  state  of 
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tilings,  in  my  judgment,  exhibits  the  laws  transgressed,  die  chartered 
rights  of  a  corporate  institution  violated,  the  word  of  honor  of  the 
Government  broken.  I  think  the  withholding  die  deposits  from 
the  Bank  is  a  daily  wrong,  a  continued  infringement  of  its  legal 
rights,  inasmuch  as  it  stipulated  for  tl\,e  custody  of  these  deposits, 
paid  its  money,  under  that  stipulation,  and  had  done  no  act  what- 
ever contrary  to  its  contract  I  believe  the  suffering  of  the  com* 
munity  is  brought  upon  it  by  an  act  not  only  unwise,  but  unjust ; 
not  only  an  act  of  folly,  as  it  affects  ourselves,  but  an  act  of  posi- 
tive wrong  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  perhaps  as  fit  an  occasion  as  may  occur, 
to  say  something  upon  the  motion  which  I  made  to  the  Senate,  the 
latter  part  of  March,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  six 
years,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  certain 
modifications.  At  that  time,  Sir,  the  country  bad  been  trjring  this 
notable  experiment,  or  rather  its  own  patience  and  forbearance 
had  been  on  trial  under  its  operation,  almost  six  months.  All 
men  of  the  least  pretensbn  to  sense  and  candor,  had-  become  satis- 
fied  that  very  ^at  distress  existed  in  the  country.  The  time  for 
doubt  and  denial  had  gone  by.  The  sneers  which  had  previously 
been  manifested  in  the  Senate,  whenever  the  pressure  on  the  coun- 
try was  alluded  to,  had  ceased.  However  men  might  dispute  about 
the  cause  of  the  distress,  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  too  plain  to 
be  gainsaid.  The  merchants,  the  farmers,  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  mechanics,  had  loaded  our  tables  with  their  remonstrances 
and  memorials,  and  filled  our  halls  with  their  committees.  No 
measure  of  relief,  meantime,  was  suggested  by  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Administration.  Their  only  remedy  was,  as  it 
now  is,  endurance.  If  we  spoke  of  distress,  they  bade  us  hold  our 
tongues,  and  bear  it.  The  sum  and  substance  of  their  political 
philosophy  was,  ^^  We  must  stand  by  the  President :  we  must  hold 
on  upon  the  experiment." 

In  this  state  of  things.  Sir,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  prepare,  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country,  some  measure  of  imme- 
diate and  efiScient  relief.  It  might  be  rejected ;  but  then  an  ofier 
would  have  been  made.  The  devotees  to  the  experiment  might 
cling  to  it,  extol  its  wisdom,  and  predict  its  success ;  but  the  country 
would  have  an  option.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  such  as 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  therefore  I  sought  tor  a  measure 
that,  if  adopted,  could  not  fail  to  be  effectual.  Against  rash  ex- 
periment, i  prepared  well-tried  experience ;  in  opposition  to  rash 
and  speculative  theory,  I  offered  what  forty  years  had  proved  to 
he  safe,  practical,  and  beneficial.  Allow  me  to  advert  to  the  main 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  recommended,  as  I  desire  its  char- 
acter should  be  kept,  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct light. 
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What  the  bill  proposed  was, 

A  short  continuance  of  the  present  charter,  mth  an  addition  of 
its  erclusive  right ;  so  that,  while  this  Bank  still  continued,  Con* 
gress,  at  its  leisure,  might  provide  another,  if  it  chose,  and  bring  it 
into  existence,  to  take  the  place  of  this,  at  the  end  of  six  years ; 

A  restoration  of  tlie  deposits  ; 

And  a  provision  for  enlarging  the  specie  circulation,  so  as  to 
increase,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  the  hard  money  of  the  country, 
and  to  discountenance  the  circulation  of  small  notes. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  measure. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  measure  shall  be  adopted,  the  country  will  be 
relieved ; 

The  Bank  will  have  time  to  collect  its  debts,  and  wind  up  its 
concerns ; 

Congress  will  be  at  liberty,  also,  to  adopt  any  system  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  its  wisdom  shall  approve:  it  may  recharter  thb  Bank; 
it  may  create  a  new  bank ;  it  may  decide  it  will  have  no  bank. 
Meantime,  and  until  its  final  decision  shall  be  made,  business  will 
resume  its  wonted  course,  employment  will  revive,  labor  will  be 
again  in  demand,  commerce  will  open  its  sails,  and  revenue  begin 
again  to  flow  into  the  treasury.  If  there  be  one  intelligent  indi- 
vidual who  denies  that  all  these  consequences  would  immediately 
follow  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  individual  I  have  not  met  with. 
What  is  said  is,  not  that  this  measure  would  not  produce  these  ben- 
eficial effects,  but  that  we  can  get  along  without  it ;  that  the  ex- 
periment will  yet  succeed  ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  President  and 
the  party  will  put  down  the  Bank.  If^  Sir,  this  bill  had  passed 
within  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  its  introduction,  the  country,  at 
this  hour,  would  have  begun  to  resume  its  accustomed  prosperity, 
activity,  and  cheerfulness :  we  should  have  despatched  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  been  ready  to  go  home  by  the  firet  day  of 
June,  to  receive  the  cordial  welcome  of  our  constituents. 

If  we  could  pass  it  now,  although  the  case  has  been  growing 
constantly  worse,  yet,  even  now,  it  would  in  ten  days  give  an  en- 
tire change  to  the  face  of  things — in  a  month,  put  the  cotton-mills 
again  in  motion,  bring  up  the  prices  of  lumber,  wheat,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  reanimate  mternal  trade,  put  life  into  all  the  manu- 
fiictories,  and  the  mechanic  pursuits,  in  which  life  is  now  suspended, 
gladden  labor  with  the  certainty  of  fair  wages,  restore  confidence, 
bring  back  credit,  and  make  the  country,  once  more,  what  it  was 
twelve  months  ago.  All  this  good  is  in  our  reach,  if  we  will 
abandon  theories,  when  they  are  proved  and  demonstrated  to  be 
fallacious ;  give  up  follies,  now  that  they  stand  as  exposed  and  ac- 
knowledged follies  ;  and  restore  the  reign  of  the  law,  of  justice,  of 
good  sense,  and  of  experience. 

When  I  last  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  the  latter  part 


of  March,  I  manifested  my  intention  to  call  it  up  a^in  the  21st  of 
April.  The  opinion  of  the  Senate^  both  on  the  causes  of  the  public 
distress,  and  on  the  proper  remedy,  were  very  well  known.  A 
majority,  it  was  not  doubted,  disapproved  tiie  whole  Executive 
proceeding,  in  removing  the  public  moneys  from  the  Bank,  and 
would  regard  their  return  as  the  first  step  in  reestablishing  a 
proper  state  of  things.  And  a  continuance  of  the  present  Bank, 
with  modifications,  was  supposed  also  to  be  the  measure  which  a 
majority  was  most  likely  to  concur  in,  as  the  remedy  best  suited  lo 
the  occasion.  The  House  of  Representatives  bad  done  nothing 
to  commit  itself,  one  way  or  the  other.  Whatever  might  be  ooo- 
jectured  of  its  course^  it  had  come  to  no  deciaon. 

But  before  the  21st  of  April  came,  that  honorable  body  had 
expressed  its  opinion.  It  had  decided,  by  a  very  large  majority, 
and  in  the  most  general  terms,  that  the  Bank  should  not  be  re- 
chartered.  While  this  purpose  remains,  it  is  obvknis  that  any 
proceeding  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  must  be  nu^tory.  Tbe 
Senate  cannot  recharter  the  Bank.  The  Senate,  of  iliself,  has  no 
power  to  pass  measures  for  the  public  relief.  It  can,  indeed,  check 
the  measures  of  other  branches :  it  can  resist  what  it  deems  to  be 
wrong,  and  it  may  show  itself  ready  to  concur  in  wise  and  proper 
measures  of  relief ;  but  it  can  do  no  more.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  hardly  worth  while  to  occupy  tbe  attentk>n  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  propositions  for  relief,  to  which  the  other  House  has,  be- 
forehand, manifested  its  determmed  opposition.  Until  there  is 
some  intimation  of  a  change  of  opinion  m  that  House,  it  is  useless 
to  press  the  measure  which  I  proposed.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, I  shall  suffer  the  subject  to  remain  where  it  is.  When  I  shall 
next  call  it  up,  will,  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances.  Of  the 
measure  itself  I  retain  the  same  opinion  as  I  expressed  on  its  in- 
troduction. It  is  a  prompt  measure ;  it  is  an  efficient  measure ;  it  is 
a  conciliatory  measure ;  and  it  is  the  only  measure  which  promises 
rdief  to  the  country.  These  are  my  opinions;  and  those  who 
oppose  this  measure,  and  have  nothmg  to  propose  but  a 
confirmation  of  the  present  state  of  things,  act  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Sir,  the  Question  is  before  the  country.  Shall  the  Bank  be  re- 
chartered,  for  a  short  period,  until  it  can  collect  its  debts,  and  wind 
up  its  concerns,  without  distressing  the  people  ?  or  shall  it  be  left  to 
collect  its  debts,  in  the  short  period  of  its  charter  which  yet  remains, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  see  fit  to  embrace  the  latter  branch 
of  the  alternative ;  if  it  will  not  recharter  the  Bank,  even  for  a 
day,  or  under  any  modification ;  if  it  will  make  no  new  bank ;  if 
it  will  leave  the  country,  in  its  present  condition,  to  stru^le  with 
Its  difficulties  and  its  distresses  as  it  can ; — ^it  will  be  recounted,  at 
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kast,  that  all  diis  is  not  the  resuk  of  necessity.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  a  different  policy  was  proposed  ;  that  a  fair  and  concil- 
iatory measure  was  offered,  was  earnestly  pressed  on  the  atteniion 
of  Congress,  and  was  rejected. 

Let  gentlemen,  then,  Sir,  take  the  consequences  upon  them- 
selves, if  the  summer  shall  prove  to  be  one  of  great  embarrass- 
ment; if  business  shall  be  suspended;  if  trade  shall  stagnate ;  if 
employment  for  labor  shall  not  be  found ;  if  the  revenue  sha»l  fall 
off  one  half; — let  it  be  remembered,  that  diese  consequences,  one 
and  all,  might  have  been,  this  day,  easily  pi*evented ;  that  plain, 
easy  and  adequate  means  of  prevention  were  proposed,  but  that 
gentlemen  chose  to  adhere  to  their  theories,  their  experiments, 
and  their  predetermined  course  of  policy,  against  all  reiAonstrancesi 
as  well  within  the  walls  of  Congress  as  without. 

Mr.  President,  while,  like  others,  I  ara  engaged  here  every 
morning  in  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  proceedings  of  public 
meetings  and  the  memorials  of  individuals,  supplicating  Congress  to 
restore  the  public  prosperity,  and  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  I  think  it  due  to  those  who  thus  do  me  the  honor  to  make  me 
the  organ  of  their  sentiments  and  their  wishes,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  country,  that  I  should  express  my  own  opinions  upon  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  upon  the  prospects  before  us. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  then,  Sir,  I  wish  to  express  my  belief  that 
nearly  all  practical  men  and  men  of  business  in  the  country,  friends 
or  foes  of  the  Administration,  have  become  satisfied  that  the  "  ex- 
periment "  is  a  complete  failure.  Whatever  some  may,  at  one 
time,  have  believed,  and  whatever  others  have  hoped,  eight  months' 
experience  has  settled  the  question.  Yes,  Sir,  I  believe  that 
friends  as  well  as  foes  now  see  that  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  cur- 
rency, and  maintain  commercial  credit,  by  the  aid  of  State  banks, 
has  hopelessly  failed.  With  all  the  aid  of  Government,  with  all 
that  party  zeal  could  do  for  them,  these  banks  have  not  been  able 
to  relieve  the  community  ;  they  have  not  been  able  to  restore  con* 
fidence.  Confidence  is  a  thing  not  to  be  produced  b^  compulsion. 
Men  cannot  be  forced  inio  trust.  Good  credit,  withm  local  limits, 
these  banks,  or  some  of  them,  possessed ;  but  there  it  naturally 
stopped,  and  cannot  be  forced  farther. 

As  far  as  I  understand,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
usual  occurrences  are  these :  If  a  man  has  the  notes  of  State 
banks  to  any  amount,  he  goes  to  the  banks,  and  gets  specie  for 
them.  Having  obtained  his  specie,  he  very  often  goes  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  exchanges  it  for  bills.  The  returns 
made  to  Congress  from  the  deposit  banks,  and  all  our  informa- 
tion, official  and  unofficial,  clearly  show  that  they  are  not  compe- 
tent to  relieve  the  country.  The  experiment,  I  repeat,  Sir,  has 
already  failed.  Men  feel  that  it  has  failed.  The  iiriends  of  the 
VOL.  n.  45  PF* 
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AdministratioQ  feel  that  it  has  failed.  I  speak  confidentlj,  aad 
aoi  willing  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  have  so  spoken; 
and  I  say  that,  at  this  very  hour,  in  my  opinion,  the  convictbn  is 
general  diat  the  measures  adopted  by  Goremment  have  not  pro- 
duced, and  cannot  produce,  the  expected  beneficial  effect. 

As  to  what  is  before  us.  Sir,  my  opinion  is,  we  are  to  look  forward 
to  a  summer  and  autumn  of  very  great  difficulty.  There  may  be  oc- 
casional and  temporary  relaxations  of  suffering,  but  there  can  be  no 
Cermanent  relief.  Men  of  capital  will  be  alarmed ;  active  men  of 
usiness  will  be  timid ;  those  who  have  any  thing  will  rather  seek 
to  secure  it,  than  to  hazard  it  in  the  attempt  to  make  more.  Em- 
pbyment  will  be  scarce,  wages  low,  and,  above  all,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, as  tho  cause  of  all,  a  want  of  confidence,  an  uncertainty 
about  the  future,  a  distrust  in  the  currency,  and  a  distrust  in  Grov- 
emment,  will  continue  to  paralyze  the  whole  community. 

If  we  break  up  here,  having  done  nothing,  we  shall  go  home  to 
meet  nothing  but  complaints  and  trouble.  Can  any  of  these  advo- 
cates of  *^  experiments  tell  me  how  the  condition  of  the  country  is 
to  be  changed  for  the  better,  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress? 
How  is  business  to  revive  ?  How  is  occupation  for  the  laboring 
classes  to  be  obtamed  ?  How  is  commerce  to  be  extended  ?  How 
is  internal  trade,  especially,  to  regain  its  facilities  and  advantages? 
How  are  exchanges  to  be  reestablished  ?  And  what  is  to  become 
of  the  revenue?  Will  gentlemen  longer  sleep  over  this  last  sub- 
ject ?  Do  they  now  not  see,  that  the  Secretary's  estimates  cannot 
be  realized  ?  Sir,  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  has 
called  for  an  account  of  the  receipts  at  the  treasury  for  the  year, 
thus  far.  When  those  accounts  come,  they  will  open  gentlemen's 
eyes ;  they  will  show  sad  disappointment.  I  cannot  speak  with 
precision,  as  to  the  extent  of  defalcation,  but  I  do  not  speak  aho- 
eether  at  random,  when'  I  give  my  opinion  on  this  subject.  From 
Uie  best  lights  I  can  obtain,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  customs  of  at  least  one  third  the  whole  expected 
amount ;  perhaps  nearer  to  a  moiety  than  to  a  third.  Such  is  the 
direct  effect  of  the  eamermeni  upon  the  finances  of  the  country. 
Having,  Sir,  expressed  these  opinions,  there  are  others,  also,  which 
I  think  it  right  to  state. 

With  all  respect.  Sir,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  we  hear,  in  one  or  the  other,  against  the  power 
to  create  a  bank,  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  two 
thirds  of  each  House  are  convinced  of  these  two  propositions: 
First,  that  a  national  bank  is  Constitutional ;  second,  that  a  na- 
tional bank,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  indispensable.  This 
may  appear  mconsistent  with  what  has  taken  place,  but  I  fiill^ 
believe  it  is  all  true.  This  paradox,  if  it  appear-  to  be  one,  is 
•easily  explained  by  considering  the  circumstances  which  may. 
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and  which  do,  control  men's  opinions.  One  question  gets  mixed 
with  another ;  opinions  give  way  to  notions  of  present  expediency ; 
and  the  consequences  of  appearing  to  give  way  and  abandon  a 
favorite  course  of  policy,  are  more  fearetf  than  all  other  consequences* 
Sir,  if  the  Executive  would  but  signify  his  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
ceedingy  we  should  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  for  a  short  time,  restore  the  deposits,  and  go  home  to  the 
people  in  three  weeks. 

We  hear,  sometimes,  intimations  thrown  out,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  itself  yet  propose  a  bank ;  some  sort  of  a  bank ;  a 
bank  not  on  the  usual  principles,  but  on  some  new  principles. 
*'New  principles,''  it  is  frequently  said,  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
case.  I  am  not  aware,  Sir,  tirom  my  own  reading  or  observatioiii 
that  any  new  principles  in  banking  have  been  discovered,  at  home 
or  abroad,  for  the  last  quarter  or  half  a  century,  unless  it  be  thai 
certain  notions  which  have  been  suggested  among  us.  some  time 
^nce,  and  recendy,  but  never  adopted,  may  be  callea  new  princi- 
ples.    I  will  advert  to  some  of  them. 

One  b,  that  we  may  create  a  bank,  with  a  laree  capital,  and 
establish  it  in  this  district ;  not  for  the  convenience  of  Vie  people  here, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  United  States.  Now,  Sir,  he 
must  have  singular  ideas  of  Constitutional  law,  who  denies  that 
Congress  can  make  a  bank  at  Philadelphia,  with  branches  in  other 
States,  and  yet  contends  that  it  may  establish  a  bank  here,  which 
may  send  its  branches  into  all  the  States.  And  as  to  a  bank  with 
a  large  capital  here,  where  there  is  so  little  commerce,  with  no 
branches  in  the  large  cities,  where  commerce  does  exist,  the  no* 
tion  is  too  preposterous  to  need  refutation.  This ''  new  principle,'' 
then,  Sir,  be  assured,  will  not  be  carried  into  operatbn. 

There  is  another  "  new  principle ; "  and  that  is,  to  establish  a 
bank  on  the  funds  in  the  treasury.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  time  for  this,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  favorable  to  so  crude 
and  so  dangerous  a  project,  has  quite  gone  by. 

We  have  had,  too.  Sir,  at  different  neriods  in  our  history, 
suggestions  favorable  to  the  exemption  or  banks  from  liability  to 
pay  their  notes  in  specie ;  in  other  words,  favorable  to  a  sheer, 
confessed  paper  money  system.  These  suggestions,  it  may  be, 
have  become  part  of  the  "  new  principles,"  which  it  is  intended 
shortly  to  exemplify.  The  country,  I  trust,  will  not  run  into  any 
such  folly. 

Again ;  I  have  heard  it  said,  that,  although  there  may  be  a  bank 
hereafter,  yet  it  must  be  a  bank  in  which  the  Government, 
that  is,  the  Executive,  shall  have  direct  participation  and  control. 
I  need  hardly  sa^,  that,  for  one,  I  shall  not  consent  to  any  such 
project  forextendmg  Executive  influence.  I  shall  not  agree  to  make 
a  very  bad  hank,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  very  dangerous  govern* 
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rent.  In  short,  Sir,  I  reject  and  repudiate  all  these  new  principles, 
shall  set  my  face  against  all  banks  but  a  specie-paying  bank,  a 
hard-money  bank,  a  well-regulated  and  well-constituted  bank,  es- 
tablished on  principles  safe  to  the  Government  and  safe  to  the 
people.  If  we  cannot  have  such  a  bank,  tlie  next  best  thing  will 
oe  to  have  none.  Gentlemen  may  set  their  hearts  at  rest,  Sir, 
about  all  these  new  projects.  The  country  is  too  wise,  it  has  al- 
ready had  too  much  taste  of  experiments^  to  countenance  any  one 
of  them.  If  there  be  not  a  sound  bank,  a  safe  bank,  a  bank  in- 
dependent of  Executive  control,  there  will,  for  the  present  at 
least,  be  no  bank  at  all. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  more  to  say,  Sir,  We  are  ahready  far 
advanced  in  the  session.  The  heats  of  summer  are  approaching ; 
and  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  Administration  prepared  to  see 
the  session  break  up,  and  members  go  home,  leavmg  these  things 
as  they  are  ^  Is  such  the  intention  of  the  Executive  ?  Is  such 
the  intention  of  members  who  support  the  Executive  ?  I  still  re- 
main of  the  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  it  is  our  absolute  duty 
to  adopt  some  measure  of  relief,  before  we  leave  our  seats.  But 
the  responsibility  is  not  on  us.  The  Senate  can  do  nothing. 
We  are  not  responsible  either  for  the  present  or  for  fiiture 
difficulties. 

We  have  not  brought  about  this  state  of  things ;  we  have  not  re- 
moved the  deposits ;  we  have  not  broken  the  plighted  faith  of 
Government ;  we  have  not  deranged  the  currency ;  we  have  not 
shaken  credit  and  confidence ;  we  have  not  brought  on  failures, 
bankruptcies,  and  ruin ;  we  have  not  obstructed  trade ;  we  have 
not  checked  manufactures ;  we  have  not  starved  labor ;  we  have 
not  impoverished  the  treasury.  It  is  for  those  who  have  changed 
the  state  of  things — it  is  for  those  whose  political  acts  have  placed 
the  country  in  the  condition  it  now  is  in — ^to  take  and  to  bear  the 
responsibility.  When  we  foretold  this,  we  were  derided  as  pro- 
phets false  or  prophets  ignorant ;  complaints  of  distress  have  here- 
tofore only  produced  sneers,  sarcasms,  and  attempts,  poor  attempts 
indeed,  at  ridicule.  But  the  evil  has  come  in  a  shape  too  for- 
midable to  be  disregarded.  Here  it  is  ;  and  how  do  its  authors  in- 
tend to  deal  with  it  ?  Sir,  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  member  can  be 
to  go  home.  I  stay  here  at  great  inconvenience  and  sacrifice ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  stay  till  the  last  hope  of  doing  any  thing 
useful  has  faded  away.  I  will  stay  till  the  dog-days  come, 
if  it  promise  the  benefit.  If  the  Administration  has  any  thing 
to  propose,  I  will  stay  and  hear  it.  If  it  meditates  any  meas- 
ure of  relief,  I  am  willing  to  wait  the  result  of  its  meditation.  I 
hope,  therefore,  gentlemen  will  tell  us, — I  call  on  them  to  tell  us, — 
whether  the  Executive  has  any  thing;  further  to  propose.  Does  it 
desire  the  prolongation  of  the  session  ?    Has  it  any  thing,  or  does 
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it  expect  to  have  anj  thbg,  to  submit  to  us  ?  The  friends  of  the 
Executive  have  the  power.  They  have,  too,  the  respoDsibility.. 
They  reject  every  thing  which  we  think  useful ;  and  they  propose 
no  change  from  our  present  condition.  They  can  relieve  the 
country  at  once,  if  the^  choose.  If  they  will  but  sacrifice  their 
own  prejudices,  their  stiff  adherence  to  their  own  opinions  and  pur-* 
poses,  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  they  could  relieve  the 
country  in  three  weeks.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  this 
sacrifice  shall  be  made.  And  I  now  repeat.  Sir, — and  it  is  the  last 
remark  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you, — that,  unless  some  efficient 
measure  be  adopted  before  we  separate,  we  have  a  summer  and 
M  before  us  such  as  this  country  has  not  experienced. 


Iir  the  Senatei  on  Taeiday,  June  Sd,  Mr.  M'Keui  prasented  the  memorial 
cf  the  PennsylTUiia  State  Convention,  aesembled  at  Harriaborgi  Bfaj  fBtHk^ 
1834,  introducing  it  with  appropriate  remarka.  The  memorial  having  been 
lead,  Mr.  WxBtran  aroee  and  addressed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pbesidxnt  :  Is  this.  Sir,  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania  ?  That 
b  a  question  of  very  great  interest  at  the  present  moment  The 
whole  country  has  a  concern  in  it.  L  thi$  the  voice  of  PennsyU 
ffonia  ?  If  thb  be  her  voice,  then  we  may  hope  that  the  day  of  rehef 
and  of  safety  is  approaching.  If  this  be  her  voice,  it  is  a  voice  of 
health  and  of  rescue.  The  work  of  relief  will  prosper,  it  will  pro- 
ceed, if  her  heart  be  m  it,  and  her  strong  hand  be  put  to  it.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  of  those  great  central  States,  on  wnose  determination, 
and  on  whose  conduct,  every  thine  in  reg^d  to  the  future  condition 
of  the  country  seems  to  hang.    If  th'is  centre  moves  with  iatelli* 

f^nce,  union,  and  patriotism,  nothing  can  resist  its  force.  For  one,  ^ 
believe  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  mem(»nal,  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  sentiments  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  this 
is  HEB  VOICE.  The  proofe,  I  think,  are  satisfactory.  Thepr  come 
in  numerous  expressions  of  opinion,  in  a  thousand  forms,  from,  all 
parts  of  the  State  itself ;  and  they  ma^  be  gathered  firom  the  work- 
mgs  of  public  opinion,  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  In  this 
hall,  and  the  other,  I  see  evidence,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  those 
who  know  Pennsylvania  best,  believe  her  to  entertain  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  paper  which  has  now  been  read,  and  believe,  also, 
that  she  will  soon  show  herself  in  earnest  in  maintaining  them. 
She  has  been  an  ardent  friend  and  a  steady  supporter  of  the  present 
Chief  M^isu^te.  Among  the  very  first  to  espouse  his  cause, 
from  warm  gratitude  for  his  great  services,  a  strong  conviction  of 
bis  honesty  and  patriotism,  and  a  confiding  trust  in  his  ability  to 
administer  the  Government,  she  has  adhered  faithfully  to  her  attach-^ 
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ment.  Three  times  she  has  given  iiim  her  yote  for  die  presidency, 
and  she  has  not  faltered  in  her  support,  heretofore,  although  there 
have  been  measures,  touching  her  vital  interests,  in  which  nearly 
every  one  of  her  delegation  here,  and  a  vast  majority  of  her  own 
legislature,  have  been  constrained  to  differ  from  the  President 
She  has  seen  and  regretted  what  she  thought  errors ;  but  she  has 
remembered  great  services  and  great  exploits,  and  has  gone  oa 
with  her  characteristic  steadiness.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
should  be  slow  and  reluctant  in  withdrawing  confidence  where  she 
had  bestowed  it  in  such  bountiful  measure.  I  would  not  suggest, 
that,  even  now,  Pennsylvania  abates  her  personal  kindness  and 
regard  for  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  has  been  so  often  the  man  of 
her  choice.  No  doubt  she  would  desire  to  see  him  go  through  his 
career  with  success  and  honor ;  bat  I  believe,  Sir,  that  her  ciuzens 
perceive  tlie  ti-ue  character,  and  feel  the  disastrous  effects,  of  those 
measures  which  the  Administration  has  been  recently  led  to  adopt, 
and  that  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  oppose  those 
measures,  by  every  thing  which  belongs  to  their  interest,  and  to 
their  character,  as  Pennsylvanians.  In  all  this,  it  is  possible  I  may 
be  deceived.  The  sentiment  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  fixed  the 
o^her  way.  My  hopes,  my  earnest  wishes,  may  mislead  me ;  but 
I  shall  not  give  up  these  hopes  while  it  is  possible  to  retain  them, 
because  they  are  intimately  connected  with  all  the  expectation 
which  I  cherish  for  a  return  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  difficulty  m  our  condition  is  to 
convince  the  friends  of  the  Administration  here,  and  the  President 
himself,  that  the  country  is  either  dissatisfied  or  distressed.  The  per' 
tinacity  with  which  men  here  cling  to  this  "  experiment,"  exceeds 
all  former  experience.  They  can  see  no  proof  of  distress,  they 
can  hear  no  sounds  of  just  complaint.  All  the  excitement  which 
exists  in  the  country,  they  insist  upon  it,  is  produced  by  the  Bank, 
by  pante-malcers,  by  party  politicians.  All  the  memorials  come, 
they  say,  from  the  Presiaent's  enemies.  If  we  stand  up  here  to 
pi*esent  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  to  press  them  on  the 
anention  of  the  Senate,  we  are  called  panic-maJcert  I  If  we  speak 
of  the  multitudes  who  flock  together,  at  public  meetings,  to  memo- 
rialize  Congress,  we  are  told  they  are  all  Bank  agents.  Farmers, 
mechanics,  laborers,  traders,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  come 
here,  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  we  are  told  they  are  all  but  a 
few  noisy  politieal  partisans.  Sir,  an  end  to  this  delusion  must 
s')nrie  time  come,  it  cannot  last  forever;  and,  if  any  thing  short 
of  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  ballot-boxes  will  ever  convince 
the  supporters  of  the  present  measures  that  the  people  are  against 
them,  they  might  be,  m  some  degree,  satisfied  by  the  character  of 
this  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  coining  from  forty-four  counties, 
out  of  fifty-two,  which  the  State  contains.  These  delegates  assem* 
Ided,  Sir,  from  places  some  of  them  three  hundred  miles  apart,  at 
a  very  busy  season  of  the  year,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  their 
constituents,  for  the  pupose  of  consulting  on  the  present  state  of 
tilings,  and  uniting  to  pray  relief  from  Congress.  1  have  the  honor 
of  knowbg  several  of  these  gentlemen  personally,  and  many  others 
by  reputation.  The  Convention  was  not  composed  altogether  of 
delegates  from  any  one  political  party.  Various  parties,  various 
descriptions  of  political  men,  united  in  its  proceedings. 

It  is  known,  Uiat  there  exists  in  Pennsylvania  a  large,  active,  and 
zealous  antimasonic  party  ;  and  I  see,  among  the  members  of  the 
meeting,  many  distinguished  names  belonging  to  that  party.  These 
gentlemen  came  to  the  Convention,  not  to  lose  their  own  distinct 
character ;  not  to  give  up  their  own  principles  of  association ;  but 
to  signify,  that,  in  this  cnsis,  and  on  the  great  questions  which  now 
agitate  the  whole  country,  they  think  as  others  thmk,  and  as  Amer- 
icans ought  to  think,  and  that  they  bold  fast  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws. 

Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  know  no  party  or  body  of  citizens 
in  the  country,  whose  principles  and  opinions,  on  all  its  leading 
interests,  are  more  thoroughly  sound  and  patriotic  than  those  of 
the  antimaspns  of  Pennsylvania.  I  know  no  gentlemen  more 
worthy  of  trust,  in  every  respect,  than  those  who  are  placed  in  the 
public  councils  here  by  their  influence  and  their  votes.  It  b  true, 
that  the  party  has  a  distinct  object  of  its  own,  which  it  keeps  con- 
stantly in  sight,  and  which  it  pursues  with  steadiness  and  zeal ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  it  shows  itself,  always,  unwavering  and  stead- 
fast in  its  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  in  its  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  law,  in  its  love  of  liberty,  and  in  its  support  of  the 
great  interests  and  true  policy  of  the  country. 

The  Whigs,  Sir,  were  also  represented  in  this  Convention,  and 
It  will  be  seen,  by  its  proceedings,  that  they  have  avowed  senti- 
ments and  principles  worthy  gf  their  name.  Nor  are  these  all.  It 
appears,  also,  from  the  memorial  itself,  that  nearly  one  third  of  the 
whole  Convention  was  composed  of  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
present  Executive.  Seventy-five  Jackson  men,  as  they  have  been 
called,  are  on  the  roll  of  members.  Will  not  this  striking  fact 
produce  its  effect  on  gentlemen  here  ?  Will  it  not  cause  them  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  their  minds  to  the 
force  of  truth  ?  You  will  observe,  Sir,  that  this  Convention  did 
not  call  itself  a  Whig  Convention,  a  JVational  Republican  Con- 
vention, nor  an  Antimasonic  Convention ;  but  it  called  itself  a 
*^  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  op- 
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posed  to  Executive  usurpation  and  abuse."  It  adopted  a  name,  or 
used  a  description,  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  those  vAmo^ 
however  they  might  differ  in  other  things,  united  in  the  objects  €f 
tins  meeting.  Now,  Sir,  how  is  it  possible,  that  so  numerous  and 
respectable  a  Convention,  thus  composed  of  gentlemen  belonging 
to  distinct  parties,  and  to  diftrent  political  associations,  could  be 
brought  together,  and  be  found  adopting  this  memorial,  with  entire 
unanimity,  if  there  were  not  some  strong  conviction,  common  to 
all,  some  general  and  concurring  sense  of  public  dbtress  and  public 
danger? 

Sir,  they  have  acted  wisely  and  patriotically ;  they  have  remem- 
bered that  they  have  a  common  country,  a  common  liberty,  and,  in 
times  of  danger,  a  common  duty.  They  have  felt,  that,  whatever 
else  they  may  be,  they  are  yet  all  Americans,  all  Penn^lvaniana, 
all  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  Constitution.  The  Administration  is 
deceived,  therefore,  Sir,  the  President  himself  is  deceived,  greatly, 
if  he  supposes  this  Convention  to  have  been  assembled  by  the 
agency  of  the  Bank,  by  any  mere  party  operation,  or  by  anv  desire 
to  create  panic*  Let  us  look  to  mdividuab,  let  us  see  who  com- 
posed the  Convention,  that  we  may  judge  the  better  of  the  weight 
due  both  to  its  declarations  and  its  opinions. 

I  perceive.  Sir,  that  there  was  placed  in  its  chair  a  Wash- 
iNGTOK  CouNTT  Fahmer,  Joseoh  Lawrcnce— <i  man.  Sir,  well 
known  in  this  capitol ;  a  man  oi  the  simplest  republican  habits, 
and  the  sternest  republican  virtues ;  a  man  who  has  served  bis 
fellow-citizens  in  distinguished  public  stations  with  much  credit,  and 
has  gone  back  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  farm  with  real  Roman 
amplicity.  Sir,  all  the  Banks  in  the  worid,  and  all  the  panic- 
makers  and  political  partisans  in  the  world,  could  not  bring  him 
over  the  Alleghany  to  Harrisburg,  there  to  put  his  name  to  a  paper 
containing  these  sentiments  and  these  statements,  unless  he  fuHy 
believed  them  all  to  be  true. 

In  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  meeting,  and  also  in  its 
subsequent  proceeding,  I  observe  that  General  Frick,  of  Northum- 
berland, acted  a  conspicuous  part.  If  J  have  been  righdy  informed, 
this  gendeman  has  been  a  distinguished  friend  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  has  supported  him  and  his  measures,  with  ability, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it  panic, 
is  it  party  spleen,  is  it  ill-will  to  the  President,  which  brought  this 
highly -respectable  gentleman,  and  others  like  him,  to  the  Con- 
vention? Certainly  it  is  not.  Nobody  can  believe  it  is. 
They  were  brought  thidier,  and  could  only  be  brought  thither, 
by  that  sense  of  duty  which  is  stronger  than  pers(inal  preference ; 
by  that  true  love  oi  country  which  places  principles  above  men. 
Would  they  not  stand  by  tne  President  if  they  could  ?    Popular 
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•8  he  BtHl  is,  fMnrerfuI  as  be  is,  would  they  not  go  on  in  tbeir 
sapport  of  his  measures  if  insurmountable  obstacles  were  not  in 
the  way? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  Sir,  in  the  character  of  this 
Convention,  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Among  its  members  were 
tevend  who  belong  to  that  highly  respectable  portion  of  our  fetlow- 
citisens,  the  society  of  Friends.  With  one  of  them,  a  member 
of  the  committee  who  brings  this  memorial  to  Congress,  a  most 
worthy  and  respectable  gentleman,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  some 
personal  acquaintatice.  Be  is  advancing  far  into  age ;  and  yet,  Sir, 
be  never  attended  a  political  meeting  in  his  whole  life,  until  he 
went,  with  others  of  his  society,  last  week,  to  Harrisburg !  When, 
Sir,  were  the  sodety  of  Friends  found  to  be  political  agitators, 
ambitious  partisans,  or  panic-makers  ?  When  have  thev  disturbed 
the  community  with  false  cries  of  publk;  danger,  or  joined  in  any 
clamor  aeainst  just,  and  wise,  and  Constitutional  government  ?  Sir, 
if  there  be  any  poKdcal  fault  fairly  imputable  to  the  Friends,  I 
think  it  is,  rather,  if  they  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  they  are 
sometimes  a  little  too  indtflbrent  about  the  exercise  of  tbeir  polit- 
kal  rights ;  a  little  too  ready  to  leave  all  matters  respecting  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  others.  Not  ambitious,  usually,  of  honor 
or  office,  but  peaceable  and  industrious,  they  desire  only  the  safe^ 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  honest  labor.  All  they  ask  of  Government  is,  that  it  be 
wisely  and  safely  administered.  Tbe^are  not  desirous  to  interfere 
m  its  administration.  Yet,  Sir,  a  crisis  can  move  them  ;  and  they 
think  a  crisis  now  exists.  They  bow  down  to  nothing  human  whk:n 
raises  its  head  hieher  than  the  Constitution,  or  above  the  laws. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  character,  the  composition,  of  this  Convention. 
I  beseech  gentlemen  not  to  deceive  either  themselves  or  others,  by 
referring  all  its  proceedines  to  party  influence  and  bank  influence. 
Depend  on  it,  Sir,  it  had  its  ori^n,  and  owes  its  character,  to  a 
deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  measures  of  Government,  a 
conviction  of  much  publk:  distress,  and  an  honest  alarm  at  Execu- 
tive clakns  of  power.  And  depend  on  it.  Sir,  if  these  and  other 
admonitions  are  not  taken  in  time,  if  nothing  be  done  to  quiet  ap- 
prehension, and  to  relieve  the  country,  the  sentiments  of  this  Con- 
yentbn  will  become,  and  must  become,  more  and  more  general 
among  the  people. 

This  memorial,  Mr.  Pkrsident,  declares  that  the  cherished  policy 
of  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  an  encouragement  of  her  manufac- 
tures, has  become  impracticable  and  delusive ;  that  numerous  es- 
tablishments are  closed,  and  others  crippled ;  that  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty has  been  afflictin| ;  and  that  die  suspensbn  of  business  deprives 
hmr  of  wages,  and  or  bread*    Is  this  true  ?    Is  this  representatkn 
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ftcl,  or  fiction  ?  Hare  two  hundred  and  fifty  gendemen  been  seilt 
to  Harrisburgy  hj  tlieir  friends  and  neighbors,  that  they  may  ruse 
a  false  cry,  put  statements  upon  paper  which  are  not  true,  and 
send  thirty  of  their  own  number  to  Washington,  to  impose  on 
Congress  with  a  pretended  but  false  story  of  distress  ? 

The  memorial  speaks  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  now  whhin  a  few  days 
of  twelve  months,  since,  for  the  first  time,  I  visited  that  city,  so  in- 
teresting by  its  position,  by  its  rapid  growth,  by  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  by  the  history  oi  early  occurrences  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  then  all  animation^  activity,  and  cheerfulness.  If  the 
smoke  of  numerous  manufactories  and  workshops  somewhat  dark-* 
ened  the  air  and  obscured  the  view  of  the  charming  scenery  around, 
it  gave  evidence,  still,  that  occupations  were  prosperous,  and  that 
lobar  was  well  paid,  and  happy  in  its  daily  toil.  Of  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  it  is  said  two  thirds  of  them  owe  their  means  of 
livelihood  to  manufactures ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  with  emphasis, 
and  with  alarm,  unless  activity  be  restored  again  to  the  loom  and 
the  forge,  what  is  to  become  of  this  mass  of  human  strength  and 
industry,  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  The  memorial  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  great  staples  of  the  State  are  without  a  market ; 
that  many  of  its  mines  are  more  or  less  abandoned ;  that  the  man- 
u&ctures  of  iron  and  CQtton  have  fallen  off  one  third ;  and  the 
products  of  the  field  sell  only  at  reduced  prices,  when  they  sell  at 
all.  "  Turn  where  we  will, "  say  the  memorialists,  "  your  memo- 
rialists perceive  one  universal  sense  of  present  or  impending  ruin, 
depressing  the  energies  and  darkening  the  prospects  of  the 
citizen." 

Now,  Sir,  if  these  statements,  put  deliberately  on  paper  by  this 
Convention,  and  brought  hither  by  its  Committee,  will  not  convince 
the  Administration  and  its  friends  of  the  fact  of  dissatisfaction  and 
distress  among  the  people,  all  effort  to  produce  conviction  must 
fail.  We  are,  indeed,  I  fear,  attempting  a  hopeless  task.  All  fact 
and  all  reasoning  seem  to  fall  powerless  on  the  unimpressiUe,  im- 
penetrable surface  of  party  opinion.  Every  blow,  however  oft«i 
repeated,  rebounds  from  it  as  from  the  face  of  an  anvil.  Men  have 
become  so  committed,  they  have  so  far  stepped  in  already,  all  their 
hopes  are  so  entirely  pledged  and  staked  on  the  success  of  this 
grand  "  experiment,"  that  any  change  of  purpose  appears  to  be 
out  of  the  question. 

I  can  only  repeat,  therefore.  Sir,  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that 
I  entertain  faint  hopes  of  relief,  till  public  opinion  shall  produce  it, 
by  some  change  of  public  agents.  The  authors  of  this  experi- 
ment have  made  up  their  minds  to  share  its  fate,  to  float  with  it, 
if  they  can  keep  it  above  water,  and  to  sink  with  it,  if  it  must  go 
dovm.     They  still  cry  out  that  all  is  well,  all  is  safe,  all  is  pros- 


pMQoSy  d  k  glomus ;  and  argumenc,  experience,  the  iniportumt7> 
eveo  the  supplications  of  the  people,  have  no  more  iufluence  than 
the  idle  wind. 

Sir,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  as  I  do  beKeve,  that  the  citizens  of 
the  ^reat  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  awaking  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
condition  of  the  countty.  Since  all  our  fortunes  are  so  much  con- 
nected with  her  own ;  since  all  that  she  does,  and  all  that  she 
CNEuifs  to  do,  may  affiict  the  happiness  of  every  man,  not  only 
witl^  her  own  limits,  but  in  all  the  other  States  ;  it  is  natural  that 
the  whole  country  should  regard  her  with  interest  I  doubt  not, 
Sir,  she  will  examine  the  conduct  of  Government,  and  take  coun- 
sel with  her  own  thoughts,  about  the  security  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  preservadon  of  the  authority  of  the  laws.  I  doubt  not 
that  she  will  well  consider  the  present,  and  look  to  the  future ;  and 
if  she  finds  all  well,  and  all  safe,  if  she  feels  no  evU,  and  perceives 
no  danger,  she  will  repose  in  her  accustomed  tranquillity.  But  if 
ahe  feels  that  evil,  and  greirt  evil,  does  exist,  and  if  she  sees  that 
danger  is  before  the  country,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  will 
bring  to  the  crisis  her  intelligence,  her  patriotism,  and  her  power. 

In  acquiring  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  she  had  her  full  share, 
both  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  glory ;  and  she  knows  that  that  rich 
possesion  is  holden  only  on  the  condition  of  watchfubess  and 
vig^ance— -God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  k>ve  it,  and  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  it  In  establishing  our  admi- 
rable Constitution,  she  bore  a  leading  part,  and  contributed,  to  the  • 
councils  which  framed  it,  the  wisdom  of  Franklin,  and  Morris,  and 
Wilson.  None  can  have  a  deeper  stake  in  the  preservation  of  this 
Ckmstitution  than  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  none  are  more  truly  attached  to  its  true  principles.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  those  who  think  that  hidi  principles,  or  great  inter- 
'  ests,  are  in  danger,  should  look  to  her  for  succor. 

If,  as  this  memorial  alleges,  the  manufacturing  industry  is  de- 
pressed and  suffering,  if  it  be  discouraged,  crippled,  and  threatened 
with  ruin,  who  shall  save  it,  if  Pennsylvania  shaQ  not  aid  in  its 
rescue?  Where  will  it  find  support,  if  she  abandon  it?  We 
have  followed  her  lead,  in  fostering  manufactures,  and  sustaining 
domestic  industry,  believing  this  to  be  a  part  of  her  settled  policy, 
interwoven  with  her  system,  and  that  her  purposes  in  regard  to  it 
were  fixed  and  settled.  I  still  think  so ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
readily  believe  that  she  will  approve  measures  which  undo  all  that 
has  been  done,  or  counteract  its  good  efilect. 

Above  all.  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  political  doctrines  of 
the  times  can  stand  a  chance  for  adoption  m  Pennsvlvania.  I 
cannot  believe  that  men  who  have  been  educated  in  that  school, 
which  has  been  called  emphatically  the  Democratic  School,  and 
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who  hoid  cheir  political  opinbos  m  commoQ  «nth  MeKean,  aad 

Snyder,  and  William  Findlay,  will  have  a  rdiab  for  the  sentiinenit 
of  the  Protest.  When  they  are  asked,  Who  ought  to  hold  th« 
public  purse  ?  I  think  they  will  not  agree  with  the  Protest  in  dieir 
answer.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  taught  for  doctrine,  in  the  school 
of  which  they  are  disciples>  that  the  Executive  power  is  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  libertyy  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  representativea  of 
the  people,  or  the  representatives  of  the  States,  to  questbn  its  acts, 
or  to  proclaim  its  encroachments.  Sir,  Pennsylvania  is  deeply  iIlte^> 
ested  in  that  in  which  we  are  all  interested-^-TBE  wsLrAiiE  of  tbx 
WHOLE  ;  and  if  she  be  true  to  herself,  as  I  trust  she  will  be,  die 
cannot  be  false  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  to  the  end  of  a  long  session, 
and  we  are  likely  to  leave  off  where  we  began.  We  have  done 
nothing,  and  I  fear  shall  do  nothing,  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
The  Government  has  nothing  to  propose  which  even  its  own 
friends  will  support.  On  what  does  it  rely?  A  pioporitioQ^ is 
before  the  other  House,  which  has  been  representea  as  the  odHj 
scheme  of  the  Administration.  It  is  a  law  for  keeping  the  public 
treasures  m  the  State  banks.  It  was  offered  here,  the  other  day, 
as  you  remember,  Sir,  by  way  of  amendment  to  a  bUl,  and  wu 
rejected  by  more  than  two  thirds*  It  is  put  to  rest  here ;  nor  is  its 
sleep  elsewhere  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

.  The  Administration  will  not  consent  that  the  deposits  be  restored ; 
» it  will  not  consent  to  give  the  present  Bank  time  to  collect  its  debts 
and  wind  up  its  affitirs  without  distressing  the  people ;  it  will  not 
consent  to  prolong  its  existence  a  single  day ;  it  will  not  consent 
to  any  new  bank ;  it  will  not  sufier  the  public  money  to  depart,  in 
any  way,  from  Executive  control.  It  sees  employment  cut  o^ 
but  it  does  nothing  to  restore  it ;  it  sees  confidence  destroyed,  but 
it  does  nothing  to  revive  it ;  it  sees  the  revenue  diminished,  and 
dwindling,  but  it  does  nothing  to  improve  it  And  yet  it  wonid  ap- 
pear, that  the  Administration  is  now  desirous  that  (jongress  shoaM 
adjourn  and  go  home.  For  one,  Sir,  I  feel  that  Congress  has  not 
done  its  duty ;  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  objects  of  the  session ;  it  has 
done  nothing  to  relieve  the  country. 

The  responsibility,  Sir,  must  rest  where  it  ought  to  test ;  and 
we  must  prepare  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  to  account  to  the 
people  for  the  disappointment  of  their  just  hopes,  and  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  rash,  unlawful,  ill-advised  measures  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  hardly  intended,  when  I  rose,  to  oocupy  more 
&an  a  moment  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  know  how  many 
important  subjfects  are  upon  the  table.  But  this  one  subject — the 
general  condition  of  the  country — is  so  superior  to  all— 4t  is  of  sodi 


Ofarwhdmbg  importaaee,  that  evefy  tUag  ebe  necessarilj  ^ves 
way  to  k.  It  has  beeo  so  through  the  session ;  it  will  be  so  next 
session ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  tSl  the  Constitntion  shall  be 
vindicated,  the  violated  hw  redressed,  the  public  treasures  restored 
to  their  proper  custody,  and  general  confideiice  reestablished. 
How  soon  this  may  be  dooei  it  resiains  with  the  people  themselves 
to  decide;  but  until  it  is  done,  and  all  done,  we  shall  look  in  vain, 
either  for  an  end  to  distraction  in  the  public  councils,  or  an  end  to 
emhamiasment  and  suflforing  among  the  people. 
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REPORT 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS,  MADE  BY  MR.  WEBSTER, 
FROM  THE  COMMTITEE  ON  FINANCE  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  FIFTH  OF  FEBRUARY,  18S4. 


Ix  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  Febmary  5, 1834,  Bfr.  Wmstsb,  fifom  the 
Committee  on  Finenoe,  nuufe  the  following  Report  >— 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  3d  December.  1833,  on 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resolution,  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky,  declaring  that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  removal  of  the  said  deposits  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  insufficient,  have  agreed  on  the  following  Report : — 

The  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  is  jusdy 
remarked  by  the  Secretary,  is  a  contract,  containing  stipulations  on 
the  plrt  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  part  of  the  corporatioo, 
entered  into  for  full  and  adequate  consideration. 

The  Government  became  party  to  this  contract  by  granting  the 
charter,  and  the  stockholders  by  accepting  it.  "In  considera- 
tion,*Vsays  the  charter,  "of  the  exclusive  privileges  and  benefits, 
conferred  by  this  act  on  the  said  Bank,  the  president  and  directors 
thereof  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the  corporate  funds 
thereof,  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  three 
equal  payments ; "  and,  in  another  section,  it  declares  that,  "  during 
the  continuance  of  thb  act,  and  whenever  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  said  corporation  shall  give  the  necessary 
facilities  for  trans&rring  the  public  funds  from  plac^to  place 
within  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  and  for  distrib- 
uting the  same  in  payment  of  the  public  creditors,  without  charging 
commissions,  or  claiming  allowance  on  account  of  difiference  of 
exchange ;  and  shall  do  and  perform  the  several  and  respective 
duties  of  the  commissioners  of  loans  for  the  several  States,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  whenever  required  by  law.** 

The  section  immediately  following  this  provision  is  in  these 
words :    "  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted^  That  the  deposits  of  the 
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OMUey  of  the  United  Stsies,  in  plaees  in  which  the  said  Bank  or 
Branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  io  said  Bank 
or  Branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  shall  at 
any  time  otherwise  order  and  direet ;  in  wfaieh  case  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  immediiftely  lay  before  Congress,  if  in  ses^ 
sion,  and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  the  reasons  for  soch  order  or  directkm." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  doubted  that  this  custody  of  the  public 
deposits  was  one  of  the  ^*  benefits ''  coyferred  on  the  Bank  by  the 
charter,  in  consideration  of  the  money  paid,  and  the  services 
undertaken  to  be  performed  by  the  Bank  to  the  Government; 
and  to  this  custody  the  Bank  has  a  just  right,  unless  such  causes 
have  arisen  as  may  have  justified  tte  Secretary  in  giving  an  order 
and  direction  for  changing  that  custody.  Any  order  or  direction, 
therefore,  issued  under  the  provisbtis  of  this  law,  necessarily 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  just  extent  of  the  Secretary's  power, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  Bank. 

But  Congress,  in  making  this  provisbn,  unquestionably  had  in 
view  the  safety  of  the  publb  funds,  and  certain  important  financial 
objects,  as  well  as  the  making  of  a  just  consideration  to  the  Bank 
for  the  sum  paid  and  the  services  undertaken  by  it ;  and  with  this 
view,  also,  it  has  expressed  its  will  that  the  deposits  shall  continue 
to  be  made  in  the  mnk  until  good  cause  shall  arise  for  ordering 
etherwise.  Of  this  good  cause,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  Congress  ultimately  and  conclusively,  is 
constituted  the  judge.  Every  order,  therefore,  of  die  Secretary 
for  changing  the  deposits,  presents  for  the  examination  of  Congress 
a  question  of  general  political  propriety  and  expediency,  as  well  as 
a  question  of  right  and  obligation  to  the  Bank. 

These  questions  may  be  considered  together.  They  are  inti* 
mately  connected ;  because  the  right  of  the  Bank  to  retain  the 
deposits,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
cannot  be  denied,  unless  a  case  is  shown  to  have  arisen  within  the 
ist  power  of  removal  vested  in  the  Secretary,  and  which  made  it 
lis  duty  to  exercise  that  power.  The  Secretary  is  only  to 
remove  the  deposits  for  reasons.  Of  these  reasons  he  is  to  give 
an  account  to  Congress.  If  they  be  insufficient  to  justify  the 
removal,  the  Bank  has  a  right  to  a  return  of  the  deposits,  and  the 
country  has  a  right  also  to  expect  that,  in  that  case,  the  public 
treasure  will  be  restored  to  its  former  place  of  safety. 

The  Secretary  having  removed  the  deposits,  and  having  re« 
ported  hns  reasons  to  both  Houses,  the  whole  sulject  is  now 
before  Congress  by  way  of  appeal  firom  his  decision ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  that  decision  ought* to  stand,  or  ought  to  be 
reversed. 
'  The  power  of  (he  Secretary,  under  the  law,  is  eivideiitly  but 
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pofisknaL  It  is  a  power  yfAkb  he  mqr  eiMPeise  ift  die  Bm 
mstance ;  but  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  in  #very  iutaDoe  of  ii» 
exercise,  is  ultimately  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  CoQgress^  aod  by 
CoDgress  it  must  be  Jud^.  He  is  aulhorized  to  do  the  act,  bat 
Congress  b  to  examiDe  li  wbeo  doae,  and  to  confirm  or  revene 
ic  The  Secretary  may  change  the  deposits;  but,  when  changed. 
Congress  b  to  decide  on  the  causes  of  such  change,  with  authofi* 
ty  either  to  sanctbn  the  removal,  or  to  restore  the  deposits, 
according  to  its  own  judgment  of  right  and  expediency. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  the  act  of  the  Secretary  ought  to  be 
confirmed,  it  b  requbite,  in  the  first  place,  to  form  a  just  opinion 
of  the  true  extent  of  hb  power  under  the  law;  and,  in  the  second 
^ace,  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  reaaoos  which  he  has 
specially  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  presentcase. 

The  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is^  that  his  power  over  the  depos* 
its,  so  far  aa  respects  the  rights  of  the  Bank,  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  contingencies,  but  b  absolute  and  uncondidonaL  If  it 
ne  absolute  and  unconditioaal,  so  far  as  respects  the  rights  of  the 
Bank,  it  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  in  all  other  respects ; 
because  it  b  obvkMis,  if  there  be  any  limitadon,  that  limitation  b 
imposed  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  as  for  the  security  of 
the  country.  The  Bank  has  contracted  for  the  keeping  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  paid  for  it  as  for  a  privilege  or  heEudSt.  It 
has  ifieed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Secretary  shall  possess  the 
power  of  removal ;  but  then  it  is  also  agreed,  that,  whenever  thb 
power  b  exercised,  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress ;  Congress  being  thus  oonsdtuted  the  final  Judge  as  well  of 
me  rights  of  the  Bade,  in  thb  particular,  as  of  the  good  of  the 
country.  So  that,  if  the  Secretary's  power  be  in  truth  absohita 
and  unconditional,  it  restrains  Conf^ress  fipom  judging  whether  the* 
public  good  b  injured  hy  the  removal,  just  as  much  as  it  restrains 
It  from  iud^g  whether  the  r^hts  of  the  Bank  are  injured  by  the 
Mmoval ;  because  the  limitation,  if  any,  b  equally  for  the  securiqr 
of  the  Bank  and  of  the  pMic* 

If  the  Bank  be  interested  in  retaming  the  deposits,  then  it  b 
interested  in  the  truth  or  fabity,  in  the  sufficiency  or  msufficiency, 
of  the  reasons  given  for  their  removal.  Especially  b  it  so  inter* 
esled,  since  dme  reasons  are  to  be  rendered  to  a  tribunal  wbkh 
m  to  judge  over  the  Secretary,  and  may  form  a  different  opinion 
on  ihe  validity  of  these  reasons,  and  may  reverse  hb  decbkni.  It 
dbariy  has  an  interest  in  retaining  the  deposits,  and  therefore  b  as 
dearly  coooenied  b  the  reasons  which  the  Secretary  may  give  for 
dieir  removal.  And  as  he  b  bound  to  give  reasons,  thb  very  cir* 
eumstanoe  shows  that  hb*  authority  b  not  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tkmal ;  because,  how  can  an  appeal  be  given  fiom  the  decision  of 
an  absohice  poitfer!  and  how  can  such  a  power  be  called  on  to 


fm  numn  for  any  iiMiaiice  of  teeseffeiBe  ?  If  k  be  absohte,  kt 
Oidy  reaaoD  k  a  reiMWDce  to  kt  own  wiU. 

Tbe  ooRiBMttee  tbiaki  therdbre,  that  no  abaokile  and  uoooo* 
ditiooal  power  was  ceDfemd  on  the  Seeretarr ;  that  no  autfaorhy 
was  gpven  him  by  winch  he  ooukl  deprive  tbe  Bank  of  die  ous- 
todjr  of  the  puUic  moneys,  without  reason ;  and  tbat»  therefore,  his 
opinion  is  not  to  be  admitied ;  that  in  no  event  can  anj  order  fat 
lemovii^  the  deposits  impair  the  right  seoured  lo  the  Bank  by  the 
charier.  Ifremovedwkhoot  good  cause,  the  commiitee  think  the 
looioval  does  imjfMiir  tbe  rights  of  the  Bank. 

But  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  as  to  his  own  powers,  is 
baldly  mora  Innked  m  respect  to  the  Government  and  the  eountfy, 
than  m  f^fgud  to  the  rights  of  the  Bank. 

His  opinion  is,  that  it  is  his  doty,  and  within  his  authority,  m 
this  view,  also,  to  withdraw  die  deposits  ot  the  pubUc  money  fixxn 
the  Bank  whoever  such  a  change  would,  in  any  degree,  promote 
the  publb  interest.  ''  The^  safety  of  die  deposits,"  he  says,  ''  tbe 
ability  of  the  Bank  to  meet  its  engagements,  its  ftle^  m  the  per» 
formanee  of  its  obl^atkms,  are  only  a  part  of  the  considerations  1^ 
which  his  judgment  most  be  guided.  The  general  interest  and 
oonvenieaoe  of  the  people  most  regohle  his  conduct" 

By  the  general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people,  the 
Secretary  can  only  moan  his  own  sense  of  that  interest  andcon* 
vonieoce,  because  they  are  no  otherwise  to  be  ascertained  than  by 
his  own  jadgment 

The  Secretary's  construction  of  the  law  is,  therefore,  that  he 
has  power  to  remove  die  deposite  whenever,  for  any  reason,  he 
tUnks  the  pnbGc  good  reouiras  it. 

In  this  interpretation  ol  the  design  and  dgect  of  die  law,  and 
dusbraad  eonstrudion  of  the  Secretary's  power,  the  committee  do 
not  concur. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Secretary  is  not  restricted  by  any 
eatpress  w<Mrds  or  terms,  nor  by  any  particular  occasions  tor  its 
exercise  specifically  and  espressly  designated  or  prescribed  by  the 
law,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  admitted,  as  the  commitlae  think,  that  this 
fomet  b  to  be  exeseised  eapricioody,  or  m  an  arbitrary  manner^ 
or  for  loose  or  conjeenind  reasons,  or  on  any  idea  of  an  nnKmiied 
discretion  vested  in  the  Secretary  to  judge  on  the  general  questica 
of  the  publk  welfiure ;  or,  indeed,  on  any  otha  grounds  than  those 
of  nocesaty,  or  plain  and  manifest  espedieiiey,  directly  connected 
wkh  the  subject  over  which  the  power  exists. 

The  keeping  of  the  poUio  money  is  not  a  matter  winch  is  left, 
or  was  intsndod  to  be  left,  at  the  wffl  of  the  Secretary,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  Government.  This  pnUic  money  has  a  dace 
fixed  by  law,  and  setded  by  contract;  and  this  place  is  the  Bank 
of  the  Unkad  Stales.  In  tfab  pboe  k  is  to  mnam  undl  smno 
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event  occur  requiring  its  removal.  To  remove  it,  thefefare,  from 
this  phee,  without  the  occurrence  of  just  cause,  is  to  thwart  the 
end  and  design  of  the  law,  defeat  the  will  of  Congress,  and  violate 
the  contract  into  which  the  Government  has  solemnly  entered. 

It  is  fit  to  be  observed,  that  no  other  law  confers  on  the  Secre* 
tary  such  a  wide  discretion  over  the  public  interests  in  regard  to 
any  subject,  or  gives  him  a  power  to  act  on  the  rights  of  others,  or 
on  the  rights  of  the  public,  in  any  part  of  his  official  duties,  with 
so  unlimited  an  authority  as  is  here  asserted.  Every  where  else 
he  appears  in  the  character  of  a  limited  and  restricted  agent.  He 
is  the  financial  officer  of  the  Government ;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  His  duty  is,  to  report  annuaSy 
to  Congress  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  to  communicate  to 
rither  House,  when  requested,  any  information  lespeeting  the 
Treasury ;  and  he  is  to  supmntend  the  collection  of  the  revenne. 
But  he  has  no  authority  over  the  circulating  medium  of  the  coon- 
try,  either  metaiyc  or  paper ;  nor  has  he  the  control  of  the  na» 
tional  currency.  It  is  no  part  of  his  dunr  either  to  contract  or  ex* 
pand  the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  nor  m  any  other  way  to  exer- 
cise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  money  sjfratem  of  the 
country.  These  general  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  peo* 
pie  are  not  confided  to  his  hands  by  any  of  the  laws  which  created 
his  ofike,  and  have  prescribed  his  duties ;  and  the  committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  no  more  mtended4o  give 
such  a  wide  scope  to  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  deposits^  than 
other  laws  intended  to  give  him  the  same  wide  scope  in  respect  to 
odier  duties  of  his  office.  No  intimation  of  such  intention  ts  found 
either  in  the  charter  itself,  or  in  any  of  the  legislative  debates 
which  took  place  in  both  Houses  when  the  Bank  was  estaUished, 
or  in  the  discussions  whbh  have  been  had  on  the  various  oceasuMis 
which  have  been  more  recently  presented  for  calling  forth  the 
senument  of  Congress.  In  none  of  these  sources  is  there  to  be 
found  any  proof  that  the  Legislature  has  delegated,  or  intended  to 
delegate,  this  extraordinary  power  of  juc^ing  of  the  general, 
interest  of  the  people  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  a 
power,  did  he  possess  it,  would  necessarily  make  him  the  general 
superintendent  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank ;  becauee  it 
would  enable  him  to  compel  the  Bank  to  conform  all  its  operatkxis 
to  his  pl^isure,  under  penalqr  of  sufibring  a  removal  of  the  public 
moneys.  This  would  be  litde  less  than  placing  all  the  substantial 
power  of  managing  the  Bank  in  hb  hancu.  But  he  is  not  by  hw 
xts  manager,  nor  one  of  its  managers ;  nor  has  he  any  right,  in 
any  form,  to  interfere  in  its  management.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  language  of  the  charter  rejects  all  idea  of  such  general  super- 
vision over  Its  concerns  by  him,  or  any  other  officer  of  Govern- 
That  language  is,  that,  ^^for  the  mcmmgemeni  of  the  n^ain 
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^f  Ae  eoffwraiimi^  tfaete  dnll  be  twea^-five  direoK»s  annualljr 
dioseQ;"  and,  under  the  restnctioos  cootained  in  the  charter, 
these  directors  are  intrusted  with  the  whde  general  business  of  the 
Bank,  subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  chaiter  and 
the  by-laws ;  subject,  too,  always  to  the  inspection  and  examipa 
tion  of  either  House  of  Congress;  subject  always  to  regular 
inquiry  and  trial ;  and  bound  always  to  communicate  to  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  on  rei]^uest,  statements  of  its  amount 
of  stock,  debts  due,  moneys  deposited,  notes  in  circulation,  and 
specie  on  hand. 

Under  these  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  its  offices,  and  tb6 
appointment  of  its  officeis ;  -the  amount  of  its  discounts,  and  eveiy 
thing  respecting  those  discounts ;  its  purchases  and  sales  of  ex- 
change, and  all  other  concerns  of  the. institution,  are  to  be  con- 
ducted and  managed  by  the  directors.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
charter  giving  the  slightest  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  decide,  as 
between  the  Bank  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Government  or  the 
people  on  the  other,  whether  the  general  management  of  the 
directors  is  wise  or  unwise ;  or  whether,  in  regard  to  matters  not 
oonnected  with  the  deposits,  it  has  or  has  not  violated  the  condi- 
tions of  its  charier.  The  statement  which  the  Bank  is  bound  to 
make  to  the  Secretary  the  may  lay  before  Congress ;  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  bound  by  his  official  duty  to  communicate  to  Congress 
any  other  infiirmatbn  in  his  possessbn,  tending,  in  his  judgment,  to 
show  that  the  Bank  had  disregarded  its  charter,  or  failed  to  fulfil 
all  or  any  of  its  duties ;  but  here  his  authority,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  ffeneral  course  and  operation  of  the  Bank-,  ends.  It  is  then 
ibr  Congress  to  act,  if  it  see  occasion,  and  to  adopt  the  regular 
remedies  for  any  evils  whk;h  it  may  suppose  to  exbt.  But  it 
transcends  the  power  of  Congress  itself  to  pronounce  the  charter 
violated,  without  hearing — ^without  trial — without  judgment ;  far 
less  is  any  such  power  of  pronouncing  final  judgment  confided  to 
the  Secretary.  His  power  simply  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  deposits 
of  the  public  money,  he  is  to  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
just  cause  has  arisen  for  their  removal. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  suppose— indeed,  the  very  basis  of  his 
argument  assumes — ^that  the  law  has  confided  to  him  a  general 
guardianship  over  the  public  welfare,  so  far  as  that  welfare  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Bank,  or  liable  to  be  afifected  by  its 
proceedings ;  and  that  be  holds  the  power  of  removing  the  de- 
posits as  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  he  is  to  enforce  his 
own  opinions  respecting  that  wel&re.  The  committee  do  not 
adopt  this  opinion.  They  think  that,  if  such  had  been  the  design 
of  the  law,  its  provisions  would  have  been  very  dififerent  from 
those  whk^  it  does  actually  contain. 

If  such  general  guardianship  had  been  intended  to  be  confenml 
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on  ihe  Secretaiy,  it  is  reuonable  to  believe  that  he  i¥ouM  have 
been  vested  with  powers  more  suitable  to  such  a  hi^  trusL  If 
he  had  been  made,  or  mtended  to  be  made,  general  inspector  or 
superintendent,  other  authority  than  merely  that  of  removing  the 
deposits  would  have  been  given  him,  for  this  plain  reason-^4iat 
the  Government  and  the  country  have  interests  of  much  magni- 
tude connected  with  the  Bank,  besides  the  depoats  of  the  publie 
moneys  in  its  vaults ;  and  to  which  interests,  if  endangered,  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  would  bring  no  security. 

The  Gbvemment  is  proprietor  of  seven  milhons  of  the  stock  of 
the  Bank ;  and  yet  no  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  to  sell 
this  stock  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  or  in  any  other  way 
to  interfere  with  it. 

The  bills  and  notes  of  the  Bank,  too,  are  made  receivable  in  all 
payments  to  the  United  States,  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
order ;  and  no  power  is  given  to  the  Secretary  to  prevent  their 
being  so  received,  either  during  the  session  of  Congress  or  m  its 
recess,  however  the  credit  of  these  bills  and  notes  might  become 
depreciated. 

How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  if  Congress  intended  to  give 
to  the  Secretary  a  general  right  to  judge  of  the  operations  and 
proceedings  of  the  Bank, — and  a  power,  of  course,  to  declare  when 
It  had  violated  its  duty,  and  was  no  longer  trustworthy, — it  should 
yet  leave  him  nnder  an  absolute  obligation  to  receive  its  bills  and 
notes  in  all  payments  to  the  Treasury,  though  they  might  have  lost 
all  credit,  and  place  no  means  in  his  hancb  to  execute  hb  high 
authority  of  superintendent,  except  the  mere  power  of  removal? 

Wherever  it  is  clear  that  Congress  has  given  the  Secretary  a 
power,  it  has  given  him  the  means  of  informing  his  judgment  as 
to  the  propriety  of  exercising  that  power.  He  has  power  to  re- 
move the  deposits ;  and  ample  means  are  aflbrded  him  by  which 
he  may  learn,  from  time  to  time,  whether  those  deposits  are  safe. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  expresslv  made  the  duty  of  the  Bank  to 
furnish  him,  so  often  as  he  shall  require,  if  not  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation,  of  the  debts  due  to  it,  of  the  moneys  deposited  in  it, 
of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  specie  on  hand ;  and  he  has  a  rieht 
to  inspect  the  general  accounts  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  rehtmg 
to  this  statement.  This  statement  enables  him  to  judge  of  the 
solvency  and  stability  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  safety  of  die  publk: 
money  deposited  in  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  power,  and  all  appro- 
priate means  given  for  the  just  and  enlightened  exercise  or  that 
power.  CiDnfined  to  the  deposits,  the  power  is  accompanied  with 
aH  rational  auxiliaries  and  attendants. 

But  for  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  the  Bank,  should  that 
happen,  and  for  other  cases  of  maladministration,  Congreaa  ims 
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provided  just  and  appropriate  remedies,  to  be  applied  by  itsdf  or 
others>  in  exclusion  of  the  Secretary.  For  redress  of  these  evik 
no  power  b  given  to  hiin. 

For  the  security  of  the  public  interest,  the  law  reserves  a  right 
lo  either  House  of  Congress  to  bquire,  at  all  times^  into  the  pn>- 
ceediugs  of  the  Bank  ;  and  if,  on  such  inquiry,  it  appears  in  any 
respect  to  have  violated  its  charter,  Congress  may  bring  it  to  trial 
and  judgment.  Power  is  given  to  the  rresident,  also,  to  institute 
judicial  proceedings,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  ^ny 
such  violation  has  taken  place.  But  no  such  power  is  given  to 
the  Secretary.' 

llie  proposidon,  then,  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Congress  has 
relied,  ior  the  security  of  the  public  interests,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  general  welfare,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  witli  the  Bank,  on 
a  general  discretion  reposed  in  the  Secretary,  for  two  reasons-— 
first,  because  it  has  not  given  him  the  appropriate  powers  of 
remedy  in  the  most  important  instances ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  has,  in  those  instances,  either  expressly  reserved  those  powers 
to  itself,  or  expressly  conferred  them  on  the  President 

If  the  Secretary  cannot  prevent  the  notes  of  the  Bank  from 
being  received  at  the  custom-houses  and  the  land-offices,  even 
after  tliey  should  be  discredited ;  if  he  have  no  power  to  touch, 
m  any  way,  the  seven  millions  of  stock  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  if  the  power  of  examination  bto  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  be  given,  not  to  him,  but  to  either  House  of  Congress ;  if 
he  have  no  power,  but  Congress  and  the  President  each  has 
power,  to  direct  a  legal  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,. 
— ^how  can  it  possibly  be  maintained  that  a  general  inspection  and 
guardianship  over  the  public  welfare,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
me  Bank,  is  confided  to  him ;  and  that  his  authority  to  remove 
the  deposits  was  given,  not  to  protect  the  deposits  themselves,  and 
secure  their  proper  use,  but  to  enable  him  to  enforce  upon  tlie 
Bank,  under  penaltv  of  their  removal,  such  a  course  of  roanage-^ 
ment  as  his  sense  oi  the  public  interest  and  of  the  convenience  of 
the  people  may  require  ?  Such  a  construction  would  give  the  law 
a  strange  and  an  undeserved  character.  It  would  convert  the 
power  of  removal,  intended  for  remedy  and  redress,  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  punishment ;  and  it  would  authorize  the  infliction 
of  that  punishment,  without  hearing  or  trial,  in  the  very  cases  in 
which  the  law  yet  savs  tliat,  if  vidation  of  duty  be  charged,  the 
charge  shall  be  heard  and  tried  before  judgment  is  pronounced ; 
and  the  duty  of  preferring  this  chaq;e,  and  of  prosecuting  it  U> 
judgment,  is  given,  not  to  the  Secretary,  but  to  Congress  and  ta 
the  President. 

The  contingent  power  given  to  the  Secretary  to  remove  the 
deposits,  evidently  shows  that  Congress  contemplated  the  jx>ssibility 
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of  tbe  happening  of  some  sudden  evil,  for  trhich  either  do  odier 
reme<fy  was  provided,  or  none  which  could  be  applied  with  suffi- 
cient promptitude ;  and  for  which  evil,  removal  would  be  a  just 
and  appropriate  remedy.  Tbe  remedy  prescribed,  then,  teaches 
us  the  nature  of  tbe  evils  which  were  apprehended.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  threatened  danger  to  the  funds  was  one, 
and  probably  tbe  chief  of  those  evib ;  because  change  into  other 
hands  is  the  ready  and  appropriate  measure  which  would  ration* 
ally  suggest  itself  to  all  minds  as  the  proper  security  against  such 
danger ;  and  change  is  the  remedy  actually  prescribed.  Neglect 
to  transfer  the  deposits  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  exi* 

g^ncies  of  Government  might  require,  and  thereby  to  fumbh  those 
cilities  of  exchange  which  the  charter  demands  of  the  Bank 
without  commission  and  without  charge,  is  another  evil,  fcNr  which, 
should  it  happen,  tbe  remedy  would  naturally  be  the  withdrawing 
of  tbe  funds,  and  the  placing  of  them  in  their  former  custody,  so 
that  they  could  be  transfeiTed  or  exchanged  by  the  Treasury  itself. 

But  who  can  see  any  connection  or  relauon,  such  as  ordinarily 
exists  between  an  evil  apprehended  and  a  remedy  proposed — be« 
tween  such  an  evil  as  a  supposed  over*discount,  for  instance,  by 
tbe  Bank  at  one  time,  or  an  under-discount  at  anotlier,  and  the 
abrupt  removal  of  all  the  public  deposits  ?  And  if  no  one  can 
see  the  connection,  bow  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  giving  the 
power  of  removal  as  a  remedy,  Congress  bad  in  view  any  such  evil  ? 

A  question  may  arise  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank 
respecting  the  right  of  the  parties  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  French  bill. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  different  opinions  may  be  entertained, 
and  which  is,  in  its  nature^  fit  for  judicial  decision.  Does  any  man 
imagine  that  such  a  case  as  this  was  in  the  eye  of  Congress  when 
they  granted  the  power  of  withdrawing  tbe  whole  public  treasure 
from  the  Bank?  Can  it  be  for  one  moment  maintained,  that 
Congress  intended  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  Secretary  should 
compel  the  Bank  to  adopt  his  own  opinion,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
power,  the  very  exertion  of  which  deranges  the  currency,  inter- 
feres with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, would  hazard  the  safety  of  the  whole  revenue  ? 

The  committee  think  it  cannot  admit  of  rational  doubt  that,  if 
Congress  had  intended  to  give  to  the  Secretary  any  power  what* 
ever,  not  directly  touching  the  deposits  themselves,  not  only  wouM 
it  have  specially  pointed  out  the  cases,  but  it  would  also,  most 
assuredly,  have  provided  a  remedy  more  suitable  for  each  case. 
The  nature  of  the  remedy,  tlierefore,  which  is  prescribed,  clearly 
shows  the  evOs  intended  to  be  provided  against. 

To  admit  that  the  Secretary's  conduct  is  subject  to  no  control 
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kit  his  own  sense  of  the  general  interest  and  convenience  of  \he 
people^  is  to  ackno^dedge  the  existence,  in  his  hands,  of  a  dis- 
cretion so  broad  and  iidimited^  that  its  consequences  can  be  no 
less  than  to  subject,  not  only  ail  the  operations  of  the  Bank  and 
its  offices,  but  its  powers  and  capacities,  perhaps  its  veiy  existence, 
to  his  individual  will.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  law  creating  it  is, 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  unconstitutional :  he  raay  not  unnaturally, 
therefore,  esteem  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  restrain  and  obstruct,  to  the 
utmost  of  hb  power,  the  operation  of  those  provisions  thus  deemed 
by  him  to  be  unconstitutional.  He  b  of  opinion  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  a  powerful  moneyed  monopoly  is  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  It  would  result  from  this,  mat,  if,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty,  he  is  to  fdlow  no  guide  but  hb  own 
sense  d*  the  interest  of  the  people,  he  might  feel  bound  to  coun-* 
teract  the  operations  of  this  dangerous  monopoly^  diminish  its 
circulanon,  curtail  its  means,  and  prejudice  its  credit.  To  accom- 
jrftsh  these  very  purposes,  and  these  alone,  he  might  withdraw  the 
deposits.  The  power  given  him  by  Congress  would  thus  be  used 
to  defeat  the  will  of  Congress  in  one  of  its  most  important  acts,  by 
discrediting,  and  otherwise  injuriously  affecting,  an  institution  which 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  establish,  and  which  it  has  declared  shall 
oontmue,  with  all  its  powers,  to  the  expiration  of  its  charter. 

The  power  conferred  on  the  Secretary  b  a  trust  power,  and, 
like  other  trust  powers,  in  the  absence  of  express  terms  setting 
ibrth  the  occasions  ibr  its  exercise,  it  b  to  be  construed  according 
10  the  subject  and  object  of  the  trust  As  in  other  cases  of  the 
deposit  of  moneys  in  banks,  the  primary  object  sought  to  be 
accomplbhed  by  Congress,  by  that  provision  of  the  charter  now 
under  consideration,  b  the  safe  keeping  of  the  money.  The  Sec- 
retary's trust,  therefore,  primarily  and  principally  respects  this  safe 
keeping.  But  another  object  is  distinctly  disclosed  in  the  charter, 
which  object  is  intimately  connected  with  ^he  fund ;  and  that  is  its 
transfer  and  exchange  from  place  to  place,  as  the  convenience  of 
Government  might  require.  The  Secretary's  trust,  therefore,  re- 
spects also  thb  other  object,  thus  dbnnected  with  the  fund ;  and 
when  either  of  these  objects  requires  a  removal,  a  removal  becomes 
a  just  exercise  of  hb  authority.  To  this  extent  none  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  hb  power.  If,  in  truth,  the  money  b  believed  to 
be  unsafe — if,  in  truth,  the  Bank  will  not  grant  the  facilities  which 
it  has  promised,  in  consideration  of  receiving  and  holding  the  fund 
—then,  certainly,  it  ought  to  be  removed.  But  here  the  power 
must  stop,  or  else  it  b  altogether  unbounded.  Here  b  a  just  and 
reasonable  Kmit,  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  power,  con- 
sistent with  the  general  duties  of  the  Secretary,  and  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  provided. 
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The  charter  of  the  Bank  is  the  law — it  is  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Legislature.  That  will  is  that  the  Bank  shall  exist,  with  all 
its  powers,  to  the  end  of  its  term.  That  will,  too,  as  the  com- 
mittee think,  is  that  the  public  deposits  shalleontinue  in  the  Bank 
so  long  as  they  are  safe,  and  so  long  as  the  Bsnk  fulfils  all  its  du^ 
in  regard  to  them.  The  Secretary  assumes  a  broader  ground. 
He  claims  a  right  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  on  all 
subjects.  Admitting  the  fund  to  be  safe,  and  admitting  that  the 
Bank  has  performed  all  its  duties  in  regard  to  it,  he  claims  an 
authority,  nevertheless,  to  remove  the  deposits  whenever  he  shall 
fonn  an  opinion,  founded  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  any  par* 
tknilar  whatever,  and  however  unconnected  with  the  public  mon- 
eys, that  the  general  interest  of  the  people  requires  such  removal 
If,  in  his  opinion,  it  discounts  too  little,  or  discounts  too  much — if 
it  expands  or  contracts  its  circulation  too  fast  or  too  slow — if  its 
committees  are  not  properly  organized — ^if  it  claims  damages  on 
pixnested  bills,  which  it  ought  not  to  claim — if,  in  his  opinion  stiH, 
It  is  guilty  of  a  wrongful  meddling  in  politics,  or  if  it  do  any  thirig 
else  not  consistent  with  his  sense  of  the  public  interest — lie  has  a 
right  to  visit  it  with  a  withdrawal  of  the  publb  money  from  its 
custody. 

If  this  claim  of  power  be  admitted,  it  would  seem  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  a  fahr  result,  that  the  Secretary  has  power  to  withdraw 
the  deposits  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  difl^rs  with  Congress 
upon  Its  Constitutional  authority  to  create  any  batik,  or  upon  the 
Constitutionality  of  this  particular  Bank,  or  upon  the  utility  of  con- 
tinuing it  in  the  exercise  of  its  chartered  powers  and  privileges  till 
its  term  shall  expire. 

The  committee,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  give  to  the  Secretarjr  of  the  Treasury 
a  general  guardianship  over  the  public  interests  m  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Bank ;  Jbut  tiiat  his  |X)wer  is  a  limited  one,  and  is 
confined  to  the  safety  and  the  proper  management  of  that  portion 
of  the  public  interest  to  which  it  expressly  relates ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  public  moneys  in  deposit  in  the  Bank. 

But  the  extent  of  the  Secretary's  discretion,  as  asserted  by  him- 
self, reaches  even  farther  than  the  wide  range  which  the  commit- 
tee have  here  described.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  protection  of 
all  the  various  interests  which  the  Government  and  the  country 
have  in  the  Bank,  or  to  a  supervision  and  control  over  all  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bank ;  but  it  embraces  all  branches  of  the  public  intei^ 
est,  and  touches  every  thing  which  in  any  way  respects  the  good 
of  the  people.  He  supposes  himself  rightfully  to  possess  the  power 
of  removing  die  deposits,  whenever  any  causes,  springing  up  in 
any  part  of  the  whole  wide  field  of  the  general  interest,  may  appear 
to  him  to  call  for  such  removal.     Notwithstanding  he  may  suppose 
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an  the  great  intereats  confided  to  the  Bank  to  be  perfectly  safe-^ 
ootwitbstandiog  be  may  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  any  part 
of  its  conduct — notwithstanding,  even,  it  may  so  have  demeaned 
itself  as  to  have  become  the  object  of  his  favcnr  and  regard-'— yet, 
if  bis  coDstniction  be  admitted,  he  may  remove  the  deposits  simply 
because  he  may  be  of  opinion  that  he  might  place  them,  with  a 
prospect  of  still  greater  advantage,  in  other  hands.  If  he  be  of 
opinion  that  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  its  manufactures, 
would  be  benefited  by  withdrawing  the  public  money  from  one 
bank  and  placing  it  in  manv,  that  would  be  an  exercise  of  authority 
entirely  within  the  limits  which  he  prescribes  to  himself.  It  would 
be  a  case  in  which  he  would  only  loUow  his  own  sense  of  what  the 
general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  required.  He  might 
think,  too,  that,  by  withdrawing  all  the  pubfic  treasure  fitxn  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  twenty 
or  thirty  State  banks,  to  remain  there  during  his  pleasure,  and  to 
be  drawn  thence,  again,  at  his  will,  he  might  be  enabled  efifectually 
to  advance  certain  other  otgects,  which,  whatever  others  might 
think  of  them,  he  mieht  consider  to  be  essential  to  the  good  of  the 
people.  All  this,  if  he  be  right,  is  within  his  just  authority.  A 
power  necessarily  running  to  this  extent  b  a  power,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  which  can  never  be  admitted. 

Having  thus  expressed  an  opinbn  upon  the  general  extent  of 
the  power  claimed  by  the  Secretary,  the  committee  proceed  u> 
consider  the  reasons  whkh  he  has  reported  to  Congress  as  the 
particular  grounds  on  which  the  power  has  been  exercised  in  the 
present  case. 

The  first  reason  assigned  by  the  Secretary  is  the  near  approach 
of  the  period  when  the  Bank  charter  will  expire.  That  perioa  is  the 
4th  of  March,  1836,  more  than  two  years  distant ;  nearly  two  yeara 
and  a  half  at  the  time  of  the  removal.  Three  ses^ons  of  Congress 
are,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  holden ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Secre- 
tary himself  says  that  '^  the  power  over  the  place  of  the  deposits 
for  the  public  money  would  seem  properly  to  bekxie  to  the  legis- 
lative department  of  Government,"  the  committee  mink  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  by  him  that  Congress  would  not 
fail  to  make,  in  season,  suitable  regulations  on  a  subject  thus  ad- 
mitted to  be  within  the  just  exercise  of  its  authority,  and  properly 
one  of  Its  duties. 

.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  have  waited  till  Congress  had  seen  fit 
to  act  upon  the  subject,  or  had  manifested  a  disposition  not  to  act? 
The  matter  of  the  deposits  had  been  before  Congress  last  session ; 
and  Congress  had  then  thought  no  provision  to  be,  as  yet,  neces- 
sary. Its  undoubted  sense  was,  that  the  public  moneys  should 
remain  where  they  were.  This  was  manifested  by  proofs  too 
clear  to  be  questioned.     Another  session  was  fast  approaching; 
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Aad  why  was  not  the  whole  su^ect  left  where  Congress  had 

chosen  to  leave  it  at  the  epd  of  its  last  session,  to  await  the  free 
exercise  of  its  legislative  power  at  this  session  ?  It  ought  have 
been  fit  ibr  the  Executive  to  call  the  attention  of  (Congress,  at  this 
lime,  to  the  necessity  of  some  legal  provisions  respecting  the  ftiture 
custody  of  the  public  moneys ;  and  it  would,  doubdess,  have  been 
proper  for  Congress,  widiout  such  call,  to  take  up  and  consider 
the  subject  at  its  own  suggestion  ;  but  the  committee  see  no  reason 
whatever,  in  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  charter,  for  a  change 
so  sudden,  and  producing  such  important  effects,  made  so  long 
before  that  expiradon,  at  a  time  when  Congress  had  recently  had 
the  subject  before  it,  and  when,  too,  it  was  again  about  to  assemble^ 
and  would  naturally  have  reasonable  and  full  opportunity  to  adopt 
any  necessary  legislative  provisions* 

The  Secretary  has  stated  no  reason  sadsfactory  to  the  commit* 
tee  for  not  deferring  this  important  step  until  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. He  sets  forth  no  emergency,  no  sudden  occasion,  nothii^ 
which,  in  their  judgment,  made  immediate  action  by  him  necessary* 

The  Secretary  supposes  it  to  have  been  hb  duty  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  the  Bank  charter  would  not  be  renewed ;  and  he  refers 
to  recent  popular  elections  in  support  of  this  opinion.  The  com- 
mittee believe  it  altogether  unusual  for  reasons  of  that  kind  to  be 
assigned  for  pubUc  and  official  acts.  On  such  subjects,  opinions 
may  be  very  various.  Different  and  opposite  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  same  facts  by  different  persons.  One  man  may 
think  that  a  candidate  has  been  elected  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Bank ;  another  may  see  only  that  he  has  been  chosen,  not- 
withstanding such  opposition.  One  may  regard  the  opposition,  or 
the  support,  of  any  measure,  by  a  particular  candidate,  as  having 
been  itself  a  promoting  cause  of  the  success  of  his  elecdon; 
another  may  esteem  it  as  a  formidable  obiection,  overcome,  how- 
ever, by  more  powerful  reasons ;  and  others,  again,  mav  be  of 
opinion  that  it  produced  litde  or  no  effect  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  if  mferences  less  uncertain  could  be  drawn  liom  such 
occurrences,  the  committee  still  think,  that  for  a  public  officer  to 
presume  what  law  the  Legislature  will  or  will  not  pass,  respecting 
matters  of  finance,  from  the  elecdon  of  a  particular  person  to  be 
Chief  Magistrate,  implies  a  consequence  from  such  election  which 
the  ConsUtudonal  independence  and  dignity  of  the  Legblature  do 
not  allow  to  be  admitted* 

But  if,  for  this  or  other  reasons,  the  Secretary  had  persuaded 
himself  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  would  not  be  renewed,  still  it 
certainly  did  not  follow  that  the  deposits  ought  to  be  removed 
before  Congress  had  decided  on  the  bands  into  which  they  should 
be  transferred,  and  had  made  suitable  regulation  respecting  their 
future  custody*    If  there  were  good  ground  for  thinking  that  Con- 
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gress  would  not  recharter  tbe  Bank,  fiir  that  very  reasoo  there  was 
equally  eood  ground  for  8upposin|  that  it  would  make  proper  and 
seasonaUe  provision  for  tbe  keepwg  of  the  public  moneys  else- 
where. How  could  the  Secretary  doubt  that  Congress  would 
omit  10  do  that  which  he  avers  to  be  one  of  its  appropriate  duties  ? 
The  question  is,  not  what  measures  Confess  might  be  expected  to 
adopt— whether  the  rechartering  of  the  bank,  or  what  other  meas- 
ures; but  whether  it  ought  not  to  have  been  presumed  that  it 
would  adopt  some  measure,  and  that  a  seasonable  and  proper  one, 
according  to  its  power  and  its  duties ;  and  whether,  thererore,  this 
anticipation  of  the  action  of  Congress,  on  tbe  eve  of  its  session,  is 
to  be  justified. 

Tbe  Bank  charter  dechresthat  the  deposits  of  the  public  money 
shall  be  made  in  the  Bank  and  its  offices,  and  that  the  Bank  sbiu 
continue  till  March,  1836.  Where  does  the  Secretary  find  his 
power  to  decide  that  the  deposits  shall  be  so  made  but  for  seven- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  instead  of  twenty  ?  If  he 
may  thus  withdraw  the  deposits  two  or  three  years  .before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  charter,  what  should  restrain  him  from  exercisins 
the  same  authority  five  years  before  its  expiratfon,  or  ten  years  r 
A  plain  and  cogent  necessity,  the  existence  of  a  case  which  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  which  is  too  urgent  for  delay  till  Con- 
gress can  provide  for  it,  can  alone  iustify  an  interference  with  the 
public  moneys,  lodged  in  the  Bank  by  law,  for  tbe  double  purpose 
of  safe-keeping,  and  fulfilment  of  solemn  contract. 

But,  supposing  it  hot  reasonable  for  the  Secretary  to  have  ex* 
pected  the  interposition  of  Congress,  and  admitting  that  he  might 
consider  tbe  withdrawing  of  the  deposits  as  an  act  which  was  to  be 
done,  at  some  time,  by  himself,  how  can  it,  nevertheless,  be  argued, 
that  so  early  and  so  sudden  a  withdrawal  was  necessary  ?  The 
committee  can  perceive  no  possible  reason  for  this,  in  any  state  of 
facts  made  known  to  them. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  money,  left  on  deposit,  fit)m  a  bank 
whose  charter  is  about  to  expire,  is  naturally  one  of  tbe  things 
longest  postponed.  It  is  as  safe  tbe  last  day  of  the  existence  of 
the  Bank,  in  common  cases,  as  at  any  previous  period.  The 
Bank  expects  the  recall  of  its  deposits,  near  the  period  of  its  expi- 
ration, and  prepares  itself  accordingly.  Tbe  operation,  if  made 
gradually,  produces,  when  thus  conducted,  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance in  the  business  of  the  community.  Former  experience 
would  seem  to  have  held  out  a  salutary  light  for  the  guidance  o( 
the  Secretary  in  this  part  of  his  ofiiciai  duty. 

At  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  former  bank, 
Mr.  Crallatin  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  public  depos- 
its were  in  the  bank.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  to  end  on 
the  4th  of  Murch,  1811 ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Gallatin 
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any  part  of  the  deposits,  except  by  drawing  on  them  for  the  com- 
mon uses  of  Government,  untd  late  in  the  very  month  preceding 
the  expiration  of  the  ohaxter.  A  largie  amount  of  those  deposits 
remained,  indeed,  b  the  vaults  of  the  bank  after  the  charter  had  ei^- 
pired,  and  until  they  were  wanted  in  the  general  operations  of  the 
Treasury.  And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Why  should  that  be 
done  suddenly  now,  which  the  Secretary  thbks  could  not  be  done 
suddenly  hereafter  without  great  inconvenience  ?  Is  it  not  the  just 
Inference,  from  his  own  argument,  that  the  thing  should  not  nave 
been  done  suddenly  at  all  ?  As  to  the  idea  that  the  credit  of  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  will  be  depreciated  near  the  time  of  the  expi- 
mtion  of  its  charter,  or  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  ibr  it,  at  that 
time,  to  be  called  on  for  the  deports,  the  committee  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  the  slightest  fouudation  for  such  an  opinion.  Expe- 
rience is  against  it;  and  all  reason,  as  the  committee  think,  b 
against  it  also.  There  is  nothing  to  render  it  in  any  degree 
doubtful  that  ^e  bilb  of  the  Bank  will  be  in  as  good  credit  the 
last  day  of  its  charter,  and  even  after  that  time,  if  any  shall  he 
outstanding,  as  they  are  now ;  and  there  is  as  little  to  render  it 
doubtful  that  then,  as  iiow,  the  Bank  would  be  competent  to  an- 
ewer  all  demands  upon  it  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
irithdrawal  of  the  fund  was  both  unnecessarily  early  and  unneces^ 
aarily  sudden.  It  might  have  been  made  gradual ;  it  might  have 
been  deferred ;  and  it  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
as  the  committee  think,  not  ventured  upon  at  all,  until  the  attention 
of  Congress  itself  had  been  called  to  the  sublet.  The  committee, 
therefore,  entirely  dissent  fix)m  this  first  reason  reported  by  the 
Secretaiy.  They  see  nothing  which  proves  to  them  the  existence 
of  the  sughtest  occasion  for  taking  this  important  step  at  the 
moment  it  was  taken.  So  £ir  as  it  depends  on  this  reason,  the 
committee  think  the  removal  was  made  without  necessity,  without 
caution  or  preparation,  with  a  suddenness  naturally  producing 
mischievous  consequences,  and  in  unjustifiable  anticipation  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress. 

But  the  Secretary  thinks  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  removal, 
growing  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affiurs  of  the  Bank  have 
been  managed,  and  its  money  applied,  which  would  have  made  it 
his  duty  to  withdraw  tlie  deposits  at  any  period  of  the  charter. 

Of  these  reasons,  thus  arising  from  the  alleged  misconduct  of 
the  Bank,  the  first  is,  that  many  important  money  transactions  of 
the  Bank  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  exchange, 
of  which  committee,  no  one  of  the  public  directors,  as  they  are 
called,  is  allowed  to  be  a  member,  instead  of  being  transacted  by  a 
board  of  seven  directors. 

This  charge  consists  of  two  parts : — first,  that  the  discoimts  of  bilb 


are  made  by  a  committee,  and  not  by  a  quorum  of  tbe  board ; 
second^  that  the  public  director^  are  not  allowed  to  be. of  this  com* 
mittee. 

First  It  is  not  alleged  that,  in  the  discounts  of  IhIIs  by  this 
committee,  any  indiscretion  has  been  committed,  or  any  loss  in- 
curred, or  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  any  facility  to  the  mercan- 
tile community  has  been  withheld,  or  any  duty  of  the  Bank  to  the 
Government  violated.  The  objection  is,  simply,  that  bills  are  dis- 
counted by  a  committee.  Supposing  this  to  be  an  irregularity,  or 
illegality,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  how  is  it  to  be  corrected 
by  withdrawing  the  deposits  ?  What  connection  is  there  between 
the  two  things  ?  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  mode  of  discounting 
biUs  endangered  the  deposits ;  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  made  the 
Bank  either  less  able  or  less  willing  to  perform  every  one  of  its 
duties  to  Government.  How  should  the  withdrawal  of  the  depositSi 
then,  be  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  such  an  irregularity,  real  or 
supposed  ?     jThe  committee  are  not  able  to  perceive  the  least  pro* 

Enety  in  applying  the  power  of  removal  to  a  proceedii^  of  this 
ind,  even  itit  were  admitted  to  be  irregular  or  illegal.  6ut  is  the 
practice  illegal  ?  It  is  believed  to  be  not  at  all  unusual.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  ^uite  common,  in  banks  of  large  business,  ibr  bills  of 
exchange,  which  are  presented  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour 
m  the  day,  to  be  discounted  either  by  a  committee  of  the  directors, 
or  by  the  president,  or  even  other  officers,  acting  under  such  gen- 
eral orders  and  instructions  as  the  directors,  at  their  stated  meetings, 
prescribe.  A  lai^e  board  of  directors  cannot  assemble  every  day 
— ^perhaps  not  ottener  than  twice  a  week.  If  bills  of  exchange 
oould  only  be  discounted  at  these  periodical  meetings,  the  business 
of  exchange  could  not  go  on  mtb  the  promptitude  and  despatch  so 
important  to  commercial  men  in  such  transactions. 

The  committee  suppose  the  truth  of  these  remains  will  be  at 
once  admitted  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  business  of  this  kind. 
The  general  management  and  control,  the  authority  of  examining 
and  supervbing,  of  contracting  or  enlarging  the  amount  of  dafly 
discounts,  according  to  the  state  of  the  Bank,  and  of  ^ving  evei^ 
other  order  and  direction  on  the  subject,  still  remains  with  the  di- 
rectors, and  is  constantly  exercised  oy  them.  They  still  manage 
tbe  affiiirs  of  the  Bank,  in  the  language  of  the  charter,  altbou^ 
they  may  depute  to  a  committee  tbe  authority  of  inquiring  and  de- 
ciding upon  die  credit  of  persons  whose  names  are  on  bills  of  ex- 
change offered  for  discount,  and  on  the  rate  of  exchange  current 
at  the  day.  The  legal  question  would  be,  whether  the  directors^ 
by  rule  or  by  law,  may  not  authorize  a  small  number  of  their  own 
board  to  discount  trills.  The  Bank  has  been  advised  that  it 
might  rightfully  do  this ;  and  if  it  be  not  clear  that  this  opinion  is 
rights  it  is  certainly  &r  fiom  clear  that  it  is  wrong ;  and  in  this 
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state  of  the  question,  the  general  practice  of  other  banks^  un<kf 
simDar  provisions  in  their  charters,  may  well  relieve  the  dLnectors 
Erom  the  imputation  of  intentional  mismanagement. 

If,  in  all  this,  the  Bank  has  violated  its  charter,  what  other 
banks  of  extensive  business  have  not  done  the  same  thing  ? 

Bat  the  other  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  which  seems  to  bd 
regarded  as  the  more  offensive  part  of  this  regulation,  is,  that  the 
public  directors,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  allowed  to  be  on  this 
committee. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange  by  a  committee,  instead  of  the  whole  boara  of 
directors,  be  illegal,  it  would  hardly  be  rendered  legal  by  placing 
any  or  all  of  these  public  directors  on  the  committee  as  members. 
But  the  Secretary  seems  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  particu*- 
lar  object  in  this  exclusion  of  these  directors,  as  if  there  had  been 
someUiing  wrong  to  be  done,  and  therefore  secrets  to  be  kept,  by 
this  committee.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  foundation  there  can 
be  for  this  opinion.  All  those  discounts  are  matter  of  record 
They  appear  every  day  in  the  books  of  the  Bank.  Every 
director,  on  or  off  the  committee,  sees  them,  or  may  see  them,  at 
pleasure.  There  is  no  secrecy,  nor  any  motive  for  secrecy,  so  iar 
as  this  committee  can  perceive.  Very  proper  causes  may  have 
existed,  for  aught  that  can  be  known  by  the  Senate,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  these  particular  directors  from  this  particular  committee. 
Their  services  might  have  been  deemed  more  useful  in  other 
committees ;  or,  however  respectable  in  general  character,  or  how- 
ever useful  in  other  parts  of  the  direction,  they  may  have  been 
esteemed  not  so  well  acquainted  as  others  vritn  the  business  of 
ibreign  or  domestic  exchange.  And  even  if  there  were,  or  are, 
other  causes  for  the  omission,  such  as  tend  less  to  prove  the  ex-  . 
istence  of  that  harmony  and  mutual  respect  which  it  is  so  desirable 
should  prevail  in  such  a  board,  these  causes  cannot  furnish  any 
just  ground  for  asserting,  either  that  the  business  of  exchange 
was  illegally  conducted,  or  that  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
was  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  motive  not  &  to  be  avowed. 

But  the  Secretary  entertains  an  opinion  respecting  the  character 
and  duties  of  the  directors  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
in  which  the  committee  do  not  concur.  He  denominates  them 
**  public  directors,"  "officers  of  the  Government,"  fac. 

By  the  charter  of  the  Bank  there  are  to  be  twenty-five  directora. 
Of  these,  twenty  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  stockholders, 
and  five  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  As  the  Government  owned  one  fifth  of  the  stock 
of  the  Bank,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  Senate  the  appointment  of  one  fifth  of  all  die 
directors.     But  they  are  n6t  called  public  direotors>  nor  officers  of 
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the  Goyemment)  ncnr^pubSc  agents;  nor  are  tbey  eBtkkdj  so  fim 
as  the  committee  can  perceive^  to  ejther  of  these  appellations,  any 
more  than  the  other  directors.  Tne  whole  twenty-five  directors 
are  joint  managers  of  a  joint  fund,  each  possessing  precisely  tbcf 
same  powers,  and  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  every  other* 
They  derive  their  appointments^  it  is  true/from  different  origins, 
but,  when  appointed,  their  authority  is  the  same.  There  is  nol 
one  word  in  the  charter  intimating,  in  the  remotest  manner,  that 
the  five  directors  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  have  any 
particular  dutv,  or  are  the  objects, of  any  peculiar  trust.  The 
charter  calls  them  not  Grovemment  directors,  not  public  director?^ 
but  simply  the  directors  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate* 
They  are  placed  in  the  direction  to  consult  with  the  other  directors 
for  the  common  good  of  the  Bank,  and  to  act  with  these  others^ 
and  vote  with  them  on  all  questions.  They  are,  what  the  law 
calls  them,  directors  of  the  Bank,  not  agents  of  the  Government 
They  are  joint  trustees  with  others  in  a  joint  interest.  If  any 
thing  illegal  or  improper  takes  place  in  the  board,  tbey  are  bound 
to  resist  it  by  the  duty  which  they  owe  the  individual  stockholders^ 
as  much  as  by  the  du^  they  owe  the  Government ;  because  they 
are  agents  of  the  individual  stockholders,  and  have  the  same  au. 
thority  to  bind  them,  by  their  acts,  as  to  bind  the  Government; 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  directors  who  are 
appointed  by  the  individual  stopkholders,  to  give  notice,  as  well  to 
Government  as  to  the  stockholders,  if  any  thing  illegal  take  place 
or  be  threatened.  All  those  directors  act  and  vote  together,  on 
the  smallest  as  well  as  on  the  highest  occasions,  and,  by  their 
joint  votes,  bind  the  corporation,  and  bind  both  the  Government 
and  individual  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  inter- 
ests in  the  corporation. 

If  the  directors  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  had 
been  excluded  by  the  charter  filom  any  part  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  others  ;  if  it  had  been  forbiaden  them  to  interfere,  to 
the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  the  rest,  in  the.com* 
mon  business  of  the  Bank,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  sup* 
posing  that  an  uncommon  character — a  character  not  so  much  of 
action  as  of  supervision  and  inspection — was  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred on  them.  But  they  do  interfere,  and  justly,  in  all  transac- 
tions of  the  Bank.  They  do  vote  and  act  on  all  subjects  like  the 
other  directors.  Being,  then,  possessed  of  this  common  character 
of  directors,  and  enjoying  all  its  powers  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
committee  know  no  form  of  argument  by  which  an  uncommon 
and  extraordinary  character  is  to  be  raised  by  construction,  and 
superadded  to  the  common  qharacter  of  directors  which  thus 
already  belongs  to  them. 

By  granting  the  charter,  and  by  accepting  it>  the  .Government 
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on  the  one  band,  and  the  individual  stockiuMers  oo  the  other, 
haire  agreed,  that,  o{  the  direetors,  as  joint  ageats  of  all  parties, 
^e  stodcholders  shall  appoint  twenty,  and  the  Government  five. 
The  interest  of  all  parties  is  confided  to  this  joint  agency ;  and 
\  any   distinction   in  their  .powers,  as  arising  from  their  di^rent 

modes  of  appointment,  is,  m  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  not 
to  be  sustained.  They  regard  such  distinction  as  entirely  incon- 
»stent  with  the  nature  of  the  agency  created,  and  as  deriviBg  not 
the  least  countenance  from  any  thing  contained  in  the  law. 

The  committee,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  wish 
to  repeat,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  directors  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  of  all  other  directors,  to  give  notice^  both  to 
Government  and  the  stockholders,  of  any  violation  of  the  charter 
committed  or  threatened. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  thought  proper  to  observe 
that  the  measures  of  the  committee  of  exchange  are,  as  it 
appears,  designedly,  and  by  system,  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  from 
the  officers  of  the  Government  transactions  in  which  the  public 
are  deeply  involved.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  serious 
ebaree.  It  imputes  a  corrupt  motive.  The  committee  have 
sougnt  for  the  foundation,  either  in  evidence  or  ailment,  on 
which  this  charge  rests.  They  have  found  neither.  They  find 
only  the  change,  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  they  find  the  charge 
immediately  stated  as  a  fact,  and  relied  on  as  me  basis  of  other 
charges. 

The  second  reason  specially  reported  by  the  Secretary  as 
arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  respects  the  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  government  of 
France,  and  purchased  by  the  Bank. 

The  general  facts  connected  with  this  case  are  these : — 

By  the  late  treaty  of  indemnity  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  government  should  pay 
to  that  of  the  United  States  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  to  hie 
distributed  among  those  American  citizens  who  had  claims  against 
France  for  the  unlawful  seisure,  capture,  and  condemnation,  of 
their  vessels  and  property ;  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  in  annual 
instalments  of  four  millbns  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  francs  each,  into  the  hands  of  such  persons 
as  shall  be  authorized  by  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  receive  it ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year  next  fiillowing  the  exchange  of  the  ratification. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  Secretary  drew  a  bill  of 
exchange,  signed  by  himself  as  Secretary,  on  the  French  govern 
ment,  for  the  amount  of  this  instalment,  and  sold  it  co  the  Bank, 
like  any  other  bill  of  exchange,  smd  received  the  proceeds  by 
credit  of  the  Amount  to  the  aooount  of  tbe  Treasurer  m  the  Bank. 


Ob  the  presentmeiit  of  this  biB  at  the  FVeneh  tstnaary,  pig- 
ment was  refused ;  the  bill  was  acccwdingly  Ally  protested,  and  it 
was  tak^  up  by  a  third  perscm  ht  accouet  of  tne  Rank.  Tim 
damages  accruing  on  tUs  oilJ,  according  to  law  and  constant  usage 
in  suiSi  cases,  are  one  hundred  and  fifiy-e%ht  thoiBand  dollars. 

If  this  bill  had  been  transfenred  by  the  Bank,  as  probabfy  k 
was,  the  Bank  itself  would  have  been  answerable  for  damages, 
even  at  a  higher  rate,  if  a  third  person  bad  not  taken  up  the  biH 
for  the  honor  of  the  Bank* 

On  receiving  btbrmation  of  the  proteM  of  the  biU,  the  officer! 
of  the  Bank,  as  was  their  du^,  gave  inmiediate  nbdoe  to  the 
"[treasury  Department,  and  accompanied  that  notice  with  the  ib- 
formation,  always  given  in  such  cases^  that  the  drawers  of  the  \M 
would  be  held  answerable  for  the  damages.  Sueh  isthe  substance 
of  the  facts  in  this  case. 

The  Bank,  it  would  appear,  was  willing  to  collect  the  faiH  eta 
account  of  Government,  and  to  creAt  the  Treasury  wilh  the  pro- 
ceeds when  received — a  course  of  proceeding  which  had  this  to 
recommend  it,  that  the  money  to  be  received  on  the  bill  was  to  be 
received  by  the  Government  simply  in  trust  for  claknants  under  Ato 
It'rench  treaty,  and  was  not  ultimately  destmed  to  the  ordinary  uses 
of  the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary,  mdeed,  before  the  dishonor  cf 
the  bin  was  known,  it  had  been,  made,  already,  the  legd  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  place  the  fund)  so  soon  as  received,  at  inteiest) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants. 

But  it  was  thought  best  to  sell  the  bill,  and  to  realise  at  one* 
its  amount  into  the  Treasury ;  and  the  bill  was  sold  to  the  Bank^ 
in  preference  to  others  offering  to  purchase^  for  no  reason,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  Bank  were  more  sads- 
iactory.  The  bill  was  thus  punshased  by  the  Bank>  and  its  pro- 
ceeds  credited  to  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  mere  transaction  of 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  There  was  no  trast 
confided  to  the  Bank,  and  no  fiscal  agency  in  the  whdle  matter. 
Indeed^  the  aaency  of  the  Bank  had  been  declined,  the  Secretary 
preferrmg  to  deal  with  it,  not  as  an  agent>  but  as  a  purobaser,  pro- 
posbg  to  it  not  to  collect  the  bill,  but  to  buy  it  On  being  re- 
mitted to  Europe,  and  presented  for  payment,  the  bill  was  pro- 
tested. By  the  universal  commercial  law,  the  Government,  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  protest^  became  amenable  to  the  Bank  far 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  with  damages.  These  damages  may  be 
ultimately  claimed,  with  justice,  from  the  French  government,  if 
the  Ull  was  drawn  upon  sufficient  grounds,  and  on  paper  author- 
ity ;  in  other  words,  if  the  obligation  of  the  French  government 
was  such,  that  it  was  bound  to  accept  and  pay  the  bill ;  btit  tmiesB 
there  be  something  in  the  case  to  vary  the  general  rule,  which  die 
committee  do  not  peicmve,  these  damages  were  part  of  the  debt 
roii.  n.  49  n 
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which  had  become  doe  to  the  Bank^  as  much  as  the  principal  simi 
of  the  bQl.  If  this  be  so,  how  could  the  directors  refinquish  this 
part  of  the  debt,  any  more  than  the  other?  They  are  agents  for 
the  corporation ;  they  act  as  trustees,  and  have  no  authority,  with- 
out consideration,  to  release  either  to  the  (jOTemment  or  to  indi- 
viduals debts  due  or  properly  belonging  to  the  corporation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Kink  should  have  taken  up  this 
bill,  when  protested,  on  Government  account.  Two  answers  may 
be  given  to  this  suggestion :  the  first  is,  that  the  bill  had  been 
taken  up  by  a  correspondent  abroad  for  account  of  the  Bank,  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  the  United  States  that  it  had  been  protested 
The  second  is,  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  the  Bank  to 
have  advanced  such  amount  to  the  Government,  or  on  account  of 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  this  biU,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  without  an  act  of  Congress.  The  express  words  of  the 
charter  forbid  it. 

But,  as  a  reason  for  removing  the  deposits,  it  appears  to  the 
committee  quite  immaterial  whether  the  ^ank  be  right  or  wrong 
in  claiming  these  damages.  If  wrong,  it  will  not  recover  them. 
It  is  not  the  judge  of  its  own  rights ;  and  if  the  appropriate  tribu- 
nals shall  decide  that  the  Bank  was  acting,  on  this  occasion,  or 
ought  to  have  acted,  as  the  agent  of  Government,  or  that  it  was  its 
duty  to  take  up  the  bQl  on  account  of  Government,  then  the  dam- 
ages will  not  be  awarded  to  it.  And  in  the  worst  aspect  of  this 
case,  how  can  its  conduct,  in  this  respect,  be  any  possible  reason 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  deposits  ?  What  connection  has  this 
occurrence  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  treasures,  or  with 
the  remitting  them  fit>m  place  to  place,  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  Government,  according  to  the  duty  of  the  Bank  under  the  char- 
ter ?  The  Bank  thinks  itself  entitled  to  damages  on  a  protested 
bill  purchased  and  held  by  itself,  and  drawn  by  Government 
The  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  thinks  otherwise.  If  there  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Secretary's  conviction,  there  is 
as  little  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  entertained  by  the  Bank ; 
and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  the  committee  that  the  pendency 
of  such  a  diflference  of  opinion,  on  such  a  question,  should  fiimbh 
any  reason  whatever  for  withdrawing  the  deposits,  unless  it  be  at 
once  admitted  that  the  Secretary  holds  the  power  of  removal  as  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  power,  and  may  exercise  it,  by  way  of  nunish- 
ment,  whenever,  in  any  particular,  the  conduct  or  the  opinions  of 
the  Bank  do  not  conform  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Secretary  does  not  argue  this  matter.  He  otkrs  no  reason 
ui  opposition  to  the  legal  right  of  the  Bank  to  the  damages  claimed. 
Indeed,  he  hardly  denies  the  right.  He  commences  his  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  by  sajring  that  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Bank  is  its  own  interest ;  and  closes  them  with  another  declaration, 
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fiatj  as  fisoal  agent  to  the  public,  it  availed  itself  of  the  diaap* 
poiotmeDt  of  its  principal  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  own 
profits* 

Assertions  tike  these,  however  else  they  may  be  disposed  o^ 
cannot  be  made  subjects  of  argument. 

The  last  charge  preferred  against  the  Bank  is,  that  it  has  used 
its  means  with  a  view  to  obtain  potitical  power,  and  thereby  secure 
the  renewal  of  its  charter. 

The  very  statement  of  such  a  charge,  as  a  reason  for  removii^ 
the  deposits,  is  calculated  to  excite  distrust  in  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  that  measure ;  because  the  cha^e,  too  general  to  be 
proved,  is  too  general,  also,  to  be  disproved ;  and  since  it  roust 
always  rest  mainly  on  mere  opinion,  it  might  be  made  at  any  time, 
by  any  Secretary,  against  any  bank.  It  would  be,  therefore, 
always  a  convenient  cloak  under  which  to  disguise  the  true  mo* 
tives  of  official  conduct. 

If  proof  be  made  out  that  the  funds  of  the  Bank  have  been 
applied  to  illegal  objects,  the  proper  mode  of  redress  and  punish- 
ment should  have  been  adopted ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
deposits?  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  bill,  the  Secretary 
cannot  justify  the  removal  of  the  deposits  on  any  such  ground  as 
this,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  be  may  use  the  power  of  removal 
as  a  punishment  for  any  offence,  of  any  kind,  which  the  Bank,  ill 
bis  opinion,  may  have  committed.  The  committee  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  such  latitude  of  power  belongs  to 
lum ;  and  the  assertion  of  such  a  power,  for  such  a  cause  as  is  now 
under  consideration,  shows  that  tne  power  ought  never  to  belong 
to  any  Secretary ;  because  the  offence  on  account  of  wb»h  it  is 
here  proposed  to  be  exercised  is  a  political  ofience,  incajpaUe  of 
definition,  depending  merely  on  the  Secretary's  opimon,  and 
necessarily  drawing  into  its  consideration  all  the  exciting  contro* 
verted  topics  of  the  day.  The  Bank,  it  is  said,  "  has  sought  to 
obtain  political  power."  What  is  the  definition  of  such  an  oflfence 
as  this  ?  What  acts  constitute  it  ?  How  is  it  to  be  tried  ?  Who 
is  to  be  die  judge?  What  punishment  shaU  follow  conviction? 
All  must  see  that  charges  of  this  nature  are  but  loose  and  vague 
accusations,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  can  never  be 
either  proved  or  disproved ;  and  to  admit  them  as  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  would  be  to  concede  to  the 
Secretary  the  possession  of  a  power  purely  arbitrary. 

The  main  fact  relied  on  for  this  cause  of  removal  shows  bow 
extremely  unsafe  ail  proceedings  on  any  such  reasons  must  be. 
That  roam  feet  is,  that,  between  December,  1830,  and  December, 
1831,  the  Bank  extended  its  loans  twenty  millions  of  ddlars; 
and  it  is  further  alleged  that,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  motive 
of  this  extraordinary  conduct,  it  continued  to  add  rapidly  to  its 
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\om^  tntH,  in  May,  188^  wkile  ifts  peliibn  for  iwewi^  was  pent* 
ingy  those  baas  ftmounied  ^  seveoty  miiUons.  A^iid  the  SecielacjF 
declares  that  thb  extraordinary  increase  of  loans,  made  in  so  ahosi 
^  space  of  time,  and  on  the  e^  of  a  contmted  dectioB,  in  whidi 
the  Bank  took  an  open  and  dtreot  iatexeet,  demoostratea  diat  b 
was  using  its  money  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  the 
^OMDiry,  to  jaduce  them,  by  idbe  appieh^sioii  of  ruin,  to  vole 
against  the  candidate  whom  it  desired  to  deleat.  This  is  fifiroog 
aaseftion ;  but,  sp  iar  as  the  commtttae  perceive,  it  is  assertion 
meiely.  It  is  but  the  Secretary's  own  interence  from  &cts,  fixxn 
which  vefy  fitota  his  predecei^ois  in  office  baTQ  drawn  no  such 
•fODclusious. 

This  gr^t  extension  of  the  kMns,  be  it  remembered,  took  jdm 
ia  X83L  Why  waa  it  not  then  comjplaioBd  of?  How  should  it 
liave  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  secretary  of  that  day  at  the 
time  it  took  place  ?  And,  if  it  did  not  escape  his  vi^Sance,  why 
ilid  he  Qo^  remove  the  deposita  i  So,  also,  as  to  the  amount  of 
bans  in  May,  1833.  That  amount  was  p^ectly  weH  known  at 
^  time ;  and  if  it  proved  any  oflfeuce,  why  was  not  the  punish- 
ment ioflfeted  then  i  How  should  all  other  Secretaries  have  slepi 
0)rer  this  great  miackief  ? 

It  might  fucdier  be  well  asked.  What  evideooe  is  there  of  the 
^.atence  of  any  such  motive  as  is  imputed  to  the  Bonk,  in  tUa 
extension  of  its  loans?  There  is  no  evidence,  but  the  mere  bcL 
^Uself  of  the  eaitenaion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  odier  and 
i«wy  diffisrqot  reasons  for  the  extensi<m  may  have  existed';  ao  that 
the  ohiaEge  is  proved  no  otherwise  than  by  inferring  a  bad  motive, 
fi(o«i  QjA  apt  liB^vifiil  in  itself,  askd  for  which  good  reasons  may  have 
Misled, 

Nor  is  it  either  aokaowledged,  nor,  so  fiu*  as  the  comouttee 
know,  proved,  ifaat  the  Bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  aa 
a  corporation,  b  the  election  referred  to.  The  Bank  certainly 
was  much  interested  in  certain  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  it,  and  which  became  subjects  of  public  discussion  during 
the  pendency  of  that  election.  It  had  been  charged  with  great 
miscooduct,  and  gross  violation  of  its  charter.  Th^  accusatkxia 
auist  uodoubtedly  have  called  on  the  directors  for  answer.  If 
oiade  befoi^e  Congress,  they  were  to  answer  before  Congress ;  if 
made  judicially,  they  were  to  answer  in  the  courts ;  if  made  in  an 
official  and  formal  mano^,  and  in  that  manner  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  country,  the  directors  were  bound  to  meet  them 
before  that  country,  by  every  fair  use  of  fact  and  ailment,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  as  directors,  but  for 
the  higher  purpose  of  oMuntaining  the  credit  of  (he  Bank,  and  pro* 
lecting  the  property  intrusted  to  their  care.  If,  in  thus  defendiog 
thp  Bank  before  the  community,  the  diseclors  carried  their  measures 


bq^ond  this  fair  object  of  defence,  or  if  they  resorted  to  dishon* 
orw)le  or  indecorous  modes  of  discussion ;  if  they  sought  rather  to 
inflame  than  to  reason ;  if  they  substituted  personal  crimination  for 
argument;  if  even  they  met  invective  and  violence  with  corre- 
spondbg  invective  and  violence, — they  folbwed  bad  examples,  and 
are  not  to  be  justified.  But  on  their  right  to  defend  themselves 
before  the  public  against  grave  charges  brought  against  them,  and 
urged  before  the  public,  the  committee  entertain  no  doubt ;  and 
they  are  equally  clear  in  opinion,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury  is  not  constituted  the  judge  of  the  mode  of  exercising  this 
ri^t,  and  cannot  justly  remove^ the  deposits  merely  because  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank,  in  this  particular,  has  not  happened  to  con- 
fcrm  to  his  wishes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  consider  this  last  reaiipn  of  the  See- 
retary  equally  insufficient  with  the  rest ;  and  they  regard  it  as  the 
most  objectionable  of  all,  in  its  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds 
on  grounds  which,  if  admitted,  would  leave  a  very  hie|b  official  duty 
lo  be  exercised  from  considerations  connected  wi£  the  politiciil 
feelinei  and  party  contests  of  every  day,  with  no  guide  iMit  the 
individual  opinion  of  the  officer  who  is  to  perform  the  act^-aa 
opinion  which,  it  is  possible,  may  itself  be  no  less  tinctured  with 
pofitical  motive  and  feeling  than  the  conduct  which  it  would  rep* 
rehend. 

If  an  unlimited  power  be  conceded  to  die  Secretary  lo  inflict 
penalties  on  the  Bank  for  supposed  political  motives,  in  acts  legal 
m  themselves,  where  is  the  security  that  the  jud^  may  not  be 
found  acting  under  the  same  impulses  which  be  imputes  to  the 
.par^  accused? 

The  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  exbting  public  distress  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposit,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  that  removal  has  be^i 
mad&  No  odier  adequate  cause  has  been  su^ested ;  and  tliose 
who  justify  the  removal  do  not  so  much  deny  this  to  have  been  the 
cause,  as  insist  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  such  eftct  should 
have  followed  from  it  In  other  words,  they  argue  that,  notwith- 
standing the  removal,  the  Bank  still  possessed  the  power,  if  it  had 
chosen  to  exercise  it,  of  warding  off  the  blow  which  has  Men  on 
:the  country,  or  at  least  of  mitigating  its  severity. 

Nothing  could  have  been  rationally  expected  but  that  the  Bank, 
deprived  of  the  deposits,  and  denounced  by  the  Executive  Gror- 
erament,  would  ieel  itself  called  on  to  take  just  care  of  its  own 
interest  and  its  own  credit  Of  the  means  necessary  to  the  ai^ 
tainment  of  these  ends,  the  directors  alone  were  judges,  and  the 
committee  have  no  evidence  before  them  to  show  that  diey  have 
not  exercised  their  judgment  fiiirly,  and  with  a  real  solicitude  to 
jBccommodate  the  commercial  community,  in  the  altered  state  of 
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thbigs,  as  iar  80  bas  been  practioaUe,  eonsistealfy  wUi  the  : 
of  the  msthation,  whidi  it  is  equally  dieir  dutj  to  the  puUic  and 
the  stockhoidera  to  maintmD.  They  are  ceitaioly  uoder  everjr 
obfigation  of  duty,  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  oouniryi 
to  do  every  thing  for  the  public  relief  which  is  consistent  widi  the 
safety  of  the  Rsnk,  and  with  those  coosidenitiQns  which  the  ap- 
pioaching  expiratioQ  of  its  chaiter  makes  it  in^portant  for  toe 
directors  to  regard. 

The  refooval  itself,  and  the  manner  of  efficting  it,  are  caoaes 
entirely  sufficient,  in  the  ^gment  of  the  committee,  to  produce 
ill  the  consequences  whipfa  the  country  has  expeiienced,  and  is 
experiencing;  and  these  c6n8equeoces,  diey  think,  are  to  be  te^ 
ferred  to  those  causes  as  their  just  origin.  How  oould  any  odber 
result  have  been  expected  7  The  amountof  the  deposits  was  nine 
miiliens  of  doHars.  On  this  amoimt  in  deposit  there  was  sustained^ 
no  doubt,  a  discount  of  iiir  greater  magnitude.  The  withdfaoHd 
of  this  sum  of  nine  nullions  fiom  the  «tnk  necessarily  oompeUed 
k  to  dkninisb  its  discounts  to  the  fail  extent  of  all  that  part  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  sustaned  by  it.  itis  to  ne  vememp 
bered,  too,  that  this  was  done  at  a  moment  when  business  of  eieijr 
Idod  w«s  pressed  with  gceat  activity,  and  all  die  means  of  the 
oountry  fiilly  employed. 

The  withdiawm^  of  so  large  an  amount,  at  such  a  time,  from 
bands  actually  holding  and  usine  it,  could  not  but  peoduce  derange* 
ment  and  pressine,  euen  if  it  bad  been  immediately  placed  in  other 
iMinks,  and  if  no  unfnendly  feefine,  and  no  want  of  confidence,  had 
«eiended  the  truisacdon.  But  it  is  quite  obrious,  that  the  opeiadoa 
to  which  the  Secretary  has  resorted  has  been  attended  witb  both 
these  additional  and  powerful  causes  of  derangement.  It  has  cre- 
sted unfriendly  flings,  and  it  has  dimiinshed  confidence.  This 
change  of  the  deposits  is  made  on  the  strength  of  diarges  spiut 
the  Bank,  of  a  very  grave  md  aggravated  nature ;  such  as,  iftrae, 
would  most  seriously  afiect  its  credit  for  solvency  and  stability,  it 
%i  moclaimed  to  the  whole  world  as  havine  converted  itself  into  a 
politbal  partisan,  misapplied  its  fonds,  neglected  its  hi^iest  duties, 
mai  enteredoB  a  career  of  electioBeering  agwost  the  Government 
of  the  coonliy. 

These  senous  charges  necesrarily  put  the  Bank  on  its  defenee; 
«nd  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is  exhibited  oi  a  warfare  by  the 
national  Ctovemment  on  the  Nadonal  Bank,  notwithstanding  that 
fbe  Government  is  itself  a  great  piopiietor  in  the  Etank,  and  nol- 
withstandii^  that  tiie  notes  o(  the  Bank  are  the  currency  in  which 
the  revenues  of  the  country  are  by  law  receivable. 

The  true  and  natural  rebdon  between  the  Government  imd  the 
Bank  is  ak<^ether  reversed.  Instead  of  eqoying  the  confidence 
of  the  Ooveittmenti  it  is  oUigedto  sustam  its  moat  aeiious  official 
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umdUkmi JB^mBil^mkm^Vmffm^'mifimMmiwkm.  Thai 
Ml6Qi0d  bj  Gowmiftnt.  as.  it^.m^atitwt  tbeisMbm  tbmn,  |M»- 
baps  unwiUinglVy  into  an  attitude  of  jealousy  and  umfioism  mkk 
fUBvak  of  tti0  Unilad  finiaa*  Tbqr  beama  oa«jtioiis  and 
iearQil,  ^mdu»t  k  d  ihair  jwo^eedii^ ;  and  thus  thorn  nfto 
flhouid  aoopenifta  tt>  uimve  tho  public  psaasuoi.  ase  0QMideritM| 
jMiok  tbeir  mmu  aabty.  Feaffid  of  eaob  othcj^  aod  feaifiil  df 
tbe  dovemuNQty  tfaay  see  tbediatiMa oooiiBiie,  witb.no pewev  of 
hmefidai  loftarpQaitbQ^ 

It  na^  be  adoedy  Wl^are  aot  ibese  d^sil  bepkfi  able  to>B|aift- 
taiA  as  Muna  cifeculalioa on  the  iHoe  niilliOBe  of  deposits  as.  dui 
.Bank  of  Ihe  UoilBd  Suitesc?  And  viU  thenr  not  be  thus  aUs 
when  the  pntsent  panic  shall  hasre  subskfed?  libe  oomnitlttB 
'think  both  ibeseiqiiesabas  easiljr  answenad. 

The  Bank  of  tbe  United  Stales  has  a  credit  niooe  g^ecali  it 
any  be  said  moDS  univeraal,  than  any  State  bank  does  prwiess. 
The  credit  of  tbe  Bank  of  tbe  Unit^  States  is  ewMiUy  solid^  ias 
biUs  and  notes  received  with  equal  confidanee,  ioc  the  piarpose  ef 
weulation  and  nm^tlanoey  'm  emeiy  qnacter  of  Ae  eaaaatry.  No 
paper  oiieulatioo»  ao  Isr  as  tlie  comiBitlee  huow)  whieb  ever  aj^ 
peered  in  the  voiid,  has  approached,  neaner  to.  the  vake  and  iii»- 
fbrnuty  of  a  specie  oan»noy  thaq  the  notes  and  biUs  of  the  Bade 
.of  the  United  States.  To.die  Stale  hades  theM  90tes  and  hilifi 
haste  perfonned  the  office  of  specie.  Ail  the  State  banks  haiii 
dbcoi^ldd,  upon  tbe  possessicii  of  them,  wttfa  the  saaoe  fipeedoai 
•ad  boldness  as^ibMr  would:  hare  done  on  an  equal  amount  of  the 
precious  oaetals.  The  curtwkBent  of  their  cheulation,  therafiira, 
IS  not  merely  a  withdrsiaiog  of  the  amount  curtailed  finoi  the 
genesal  flOBas.  of  cioculationt— 4t  is  reoioviag,  rather^  to.  the  ameunt 
ourtailedy  tbe  basis  of  the  g^eral  caseulation ;  and  although  the 
.actual  amount  of  notes  ano  biils  has  not  been  recently  great^ 
diminished,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  tipe  amount  held  l^ 
State  banks  has  been  greatly  dioinidied. 

The  removal  of  the  deposits  has  operated  diracdy  on  tbe  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium,  at  a  moment  when  that  amount  could 
not  bear  an^  considerable  reduction,  suddenly  made,  without  pro- 
ducing sensible  effect  It  has  diminished  prices,  and,  in  some 
instances,  it  has  had  this  effect  to  a  very  material  degree.  It  has 
operated  on  the  internal  exchange,  and  has,  most  manifestly,  been 
attended  with  very  serious  and  heavy  inconveniences  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  national  interest.  More  than  all,  it  has 
acted  on  opinion ;  it  has  disturbed  the  general  confidence ;  it  has 
weakened  the  public  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  currency ;  and  it 
has  alarmed  men  for  the  security  of  property.  As  yet,  we  hardly 
know  its  effects  on  the  credit  of  the  country  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  those  effects;  but  if  causes  whkh 
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bpeittte  here  sbbidd  be  found  to  have  been  effioMot  there  abo,  a 
itdl  mater  degree  of  pressure  and  distress  thaa  has  yet  been  feh 
•may  be  expect^ 

The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  but  regard  die  remo?al  of  die 
deposits,  on  the  whde,  as  a  measure  highly  inexpedient,  and 
altogether  unjustifiaUe.  The  pubfic  moneys  were  safe  in  the 
Bank.  This  is  admitted.  All  uie  duties  ol  the  Bank  connected 
with  these  public  moneys  were  faithfully  discharged.  This,  too,- 
is  admitted.  The  subject  had  been  recently  before  the  House  of 
Representati?es,  and  that  House  had  made  its  opinion  against  the 
removal  known  by  a  very  unequivocal  vote.  Another  session  of 
Congress  vras  close  at  hand,  when  the  whole  matter  would  again 
come  before  it  Under  these  circumstances,  to  make  the  removal, 
with  the  certainty  of  creating  so  much  alarm,  and  of  producing  so 
much  positive  evil  and  suffering,  such  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency, such  pressure  and  distress  in  all  the  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness of  private  life,  is  an  act  which  the  committee  think  the  Senate 
is  called  on  to  disappreve. 

The  reasons  which  have  thus  been  stated,  apply  to  the  whde 
proceedings  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the  puUic  deposits,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  difierenoe 
between  his  power  over  moneys  already  in  the  Bank,  and  his 
power  to  suspend  future  deposits.  The  committee  forbear,  abe, 
to  consider  the  proprie^  oi  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Secfe- 
tary  for  the  safe  keepbg  of  the  public  moneys  since  their  with- 
drawal from  the  Bank.  They  forbear,  too,  firom  entering  into  any 
discussion,  at  present,  of  the  course  of  legisladon  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress  under  the  existing  state*  of  things.  In  this 
report,  they  have  confined  their  consideration  to  die  removal  of 
the  deposits,  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences; and  on  these  points  they  hare  formed  the  c^inions  which 
have  now  been  expressed. 

Thev  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  referred  to  them. 


IIEMAI^KS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  T^E  AFFAIRS  Gl( 
THE  GENERAL  POST^FFICE,  JUNE  27,   18S4. 


Iv  tbe  Senate,  Jtme  S7th,  1894,  the  Report  of  the  ooounittee  on  the  cond^ 
tion  of  the  genei^al  poet-office,  and  the  resohitions  with  which  the  Repoit 
e      eondiidee,  having  been  taken  up  and  debated  by  serenl  gentlemen,  Mr.  Wx9* 
0TBB,  in  cMMluioa,  made  the  fbUowiag  lemarke  :— 


Mr.  Wumtsr  sbU  ibm  he  thougbt  givat  credit  whs  due  lo  the 
eooimktee  for  the  labor,  dffigenoe,  and  ability,  vAicfa  its  ineinbeie 
had  bestowed  on  the  sulgect  refored  to  ^em.  The^  have  no^ 
made  a  report  of  a  very  serious  character,  conteining  exfdii^ 
charees  of  makdininistratioDy  and  accompanied  by  the  evidence  cm 
whieh  liiose  charges  aie  foonded.  Twomembeisof  theeomfloitiiee 
have  made  a  Wfottf  or  presented  a  paper,  of  tbefar  own,  in  wlieh 
Ibey  undertake  io  some  instances  to  defend,  and  in  otbeis  to  ex- 
cuse, the  conduct  <^  die  Postmaster^Seneral,  and  other  persoaf 
employed  in  the  dmartment  Now,  Sir  (said  Mr.  W.),  in  an 
affiur  so  coroj^eatea,  where  Aeve  are  so  many  charges,  and  se 
much  evidence,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is,  Are  any  of  these 
(^Mfrges  admitted  to  be  true,  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration, 
snd,  if  any,  whidi?  And,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  charges,  are  they 
aH  denied  or  contradicted,  or  are  some  of  them,  and,  if  any,  which, 
left  without  denial  or  contradietion  i  The  honorable  chairraan  of 
the  committee  (Mr*  GauNDT),  who  does  not  sffee  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  but  iriio  Is  one  of  the  two  members  who  si^ed 
the  other  paper,  called  the  report  of  the  minority,  has  addrmml 
Ae  Senate  repeatedly,  on  the  subject  of  these  charges.  Some  of 
them  he  has  objected  to;  others  he  has  not  attempted  to  rebiil; 
and  of  others  he  has  said  nothinc.  The  honorable  gentleman  is 
finendly  to  the  Administration,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Post^Offiee 
Department ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
tfiat  he  should  show  great  seal  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquil]^. 
Tet  I  tkiak,  Sw,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  fiom  him  not  only  ras 
opinion  on  all  the  charges,  wA  also  some  degree  of  patriodc  indi^ 
nation  against  knvkss  acts,  wfaichhe  admits  to  be  lawless.  Take» 
TOL*  u.  60 
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fcc  example^  the  first  resolution  of  the  commitlee,  which  declares 
that  the  Postmaster-Geoeral  has  borrowed  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  without  any  authority  of  law.  The  honoiaUe 
chairman  says,  he  admits  the  truth  of  this  charge.  Admits  it? 
But  why  does  he  content  himself  with  admitting  itl  Does  he  not 
regard  it  as  a  gross  viobuion  of  duty  ?  Does  he  not  think  it  an 
alarming  thing,  that  the  Postmaster-General  should  borrow  half  a 
million  of  doSars,  in  order  to  cover  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  d»» 
partment,  and  that  he  should  keep  this  loan  concealed,  for  years, 
uom  the  knowledge  of  CoogreSB  ?  As  the  head  of  a  committee 
chafed  to  inquire  into  abuses,  and  this  enonnous  abuse  having 
been  discovered,  can  the  honorable  member  justify  himself  by 
simply  saying  he  admits  its  existence  ?  Has  he  no  reproof,  no 
word  of  censure  for  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  law  ?  Has  he  no 
disapprobation  to  express,  no  complaint  to  enter,  in  such  tones  as 
that  the  Administration  sha]]  hear  them  ?  No  man  denies  the  fiict, 
and  none  undertakes  to  defend  it.  What  then  ?  Is  the  depart- 
ment still  to  go  on  in  its  career,  and  nothing  done,  any  more  than 
if  nothing  had  been  discovered  ?  If  there  were  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  report —  if  diat  charge  stood  alone — ^I  cannot  concave  how 
any  man  can  doubt  that  the  department  oueht  to  be  immediatdy 
and  thoroughly  reformed.  The  country,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  cafl 
for  such  reformation.  As  to  upholding  the  administration  of  the 
department,  with  such  charges  against  it  proved  and  admitted,  it  is 
nore  even  than  the  spirit  of  party  devotion  can  accomplish. 

Ag^in,  Sir,  die  third  resolution  distinctly  declares  that  a  practice 
prevails,  in  the  post-office,  of  granting  contracts  on  bids  which  vary 
kom  the  advertisements,  and  of  dtering  contracts,  after  they  are 
made  and  accepted — a  practice  which  destroys  all  competitioB, 
and  enables  the  department  to  give  all  contracts  to  iavorites.  Is 
Ats  charge  denied,  or  admitted  ?  I  have  not  heard  the  honorable 
member,  the  chairman,  deny  it.  Does  be  acknowledge  it  to  be 
true  ?  If  he  does,  why  does  he  not  tell  us,  in  a  plain  and  direct 
manner,  that  this,  too,  is  an  enormous  abuse,  and  ought  to  be 
reformed?  Is  such  a  practice  to  pass  without  reprehensioD? 
While  its  existence  is  detected,  discovered,  and  acknowledged,  is 
there  to  be  no  rebuke  of  it  ? 

There  is,  then,  the  sixth  resolution,  which  declares,  that  exM 
i^wances  have  been  made  to  contractors,  which  are  unreasonabie 
and  extravagant,  and  out  of  all  proportbn  with  the  increase  of 
service.     Is  this  true  ? 

The  eleventh  resolution  alleges,  in  general  terms,  that  the  depart- 
ment is  deeply  in  debt,  and  its  affiurs  in  disorder.  I  have  heard  no 
man  deny  thn«  None  can  deny  it.  T%e  department  is  deeply  m 
debt;  its  affiiirs  are  disordered,  greatly  disordered.  These  extra 
aUowances  appear  lo  have  lost  their  original  duuracter.    bstead  of 


beiog  extraordloafyi  they  have  beooHW  ordinaiy.  Cootnoton 
calcdate  upon  tbem.  The  probability  of  an  extra  entan  into  their 
motives,  when,  they  make  oids.  Indeed,  it  seems  of  very  little 
importance  what  bids  they  make.  They  are,  in  fiict,  paid  just  what 
sums  the  Postmaster-Creneral  sees  fit  to  pay ;  and  troy  are  gener- 
aBy  very  wdl  satisfied.  From  the  frequency  and  the  amount  of 
these  extras,  the  constant  changing  of  contracts,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  all  fair  competition  among  contractors  is  done  away. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  is  awakened  to  these  anuses  in  the 
post-office,  and  it  will  not  be,  and  aught  not  to  be,  satisfied  without 
a  thorough  exammation,  and  an  honest  and  real  reform.  I  give 
my  hearty  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  zeal  and  industry. 
l%ey  have  had  a  laborious  winter,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  labo- 
rious summer.  Let  tbem  go  oo  fearlessly,  and  the  country  wiB 
appreciate  their  services. 

Let  them  explore  all  the  sources  of  corrupt  patronage ;  let  them 
bring  all  abuses  into  the  broad  light  o{  day.  Let  them  inquire  into 
the  number  of  removals  of  postmasters,  with  the  alleeed  causes 
of  such  removals.  Let  them  inquire  at  whose  bidding  honest  and 
futhful  men  have  been  removed,  to  make  way  for  partisans.  Let 
them  ascertain  whether  it  be  true  that  perscws  here  may  eo  into 
the  post-office,  and  require  the  removal  of  postmasters  by  dozens; 
and  whether  the' Postmaster-General,  as  matter  of  course,  com- 
plies with  such  reauisidons. 

Mr.  Presndent,  it  is  due  to  the  committee — ^it  is  due  to  the  Sen* 
ate  itself— it  is  due  to  this  highly  important  subject,  that  we  should 
express  an  opinion  on  some  of  di6  leading  resolutions  reported  by 
the  committee.  If  some  are  more  doubtful  than  the  rest,  or  re- 
quire further  examinatbn,  let  them  remain  for  fiirther  consideration. 
Rit  on  the  plain,  acknowledged,  notorious  cases,  let  us  come  to  a 
vote.  Let  us  show  the  country  that  we  are  in  earnest.  Let  us 
begin  witii  the  first,  with  that  which  respects  the  borrowmg  of  /the 
money  from  banks,  without  authority  or  law,  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress;  and  let  us  see  whether  any  one  individual 
member  of  the  Senate  b  prepared  to  withhold  fix>m  that  proceed- 
bg  his  vote  of  censure* 

'  [Mr.  BsHToir  thought  the  Bemte  ought  to  defer,  for  the  preeent,  taking  a  vote 
on  the  reaolntions.  He  nid  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  careAilly  examining 
the  reports,  and  therefore  knew  hot  little  of  their  oontenta.  However,  he  mnat 
My,  that  he  had  found  thinga  in  them  at  ^luch  he  had  felt  moeh  mortified.] 

Mr.  Webster  thought  the  best  course,  which  was  called  ibr  by 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  what  was  due  as  well  to  tlM 
committee  as  the  Senate,  was  this — to  take  a  vote  on  the  first  reso- 
lution.   He  would  then  move  to  lay  the  others  upon  the  table» 


util  m»A  dme  o  geoiienmi  twnl  an  op{K>TtQnity  of  t^amiiiiDg  dinni, 
wben  he  would  move  that  tb^y  te  tanen  up. 

Tfli  <|iMHUMi  wss  iMB  tvcB  OB  wif^^tn^  to  uto  tint  iipMrattHi  i^poftra  b^  vb  poi^ 
^flioe  eomnittee,  in  tte  foUofing  words  >«- 

"  Re9obnd^  thU  k  »  pvowd,  utd  adttkted,  Uat  laiye  a«ui  of  BKMMf 
hava  been  borrdwad  at  di^reat  banks  by  the  PoatmaiteroGanenl,  ia 
order  to  make  up  tK|e  deficiency  in  the  ineana  of  carrying  on  the  busineas 
of  the  Po6t-Omce  Department,  without  authority  given  by  any  law  of 
Con^ds ;  and  that,  as  Conmss  alone  ik)s$e8SeB  the  potrer  to  boitow 
Aoney  6n  Hke  ttedit  of  the  United  (Siaias,  all  Mch  eontraata  for  loans  by 
tba  PdBtmaster^aenanl  tee  iDsgal  alid  void." 

Aad  tha  foMian  aa  i^raelag  ta  lliia  laailatkna  was  dScMid 
MafittttMIt*. 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  RELATION  TO 
STEAM-BOATS,  DECEMBER  19,  1839. 

Jm  the  Senate,  on  Thunday,  December  19th,  1833,  the  following  resolution 
relating  to  steam-boata,  and  other  yefieela  propelled  by  steam,  offered  by  Mr. 
WsBSTsn,  was  taken  vp  for  consideration  :— 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  parsing  a  law  for  preventing,  as  far  aa  may  be, 
accidents  to  vessels  employed  on  the  foreign  or  coastwise  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  from  explosion  by  steam.^ 

Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate.  It  was,  he  believed,  the 
general  expectation  of  the  country,  that  Congress  would  take  up 
the  subject  to  which  this  resolution  referred.  The  history  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  (said  he)  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  a  startling  list  of  human  lives,  lost  by  the  explosion  of 
the  boilers  and  flues  of  steam-boats.  These  iirequent  occurrences 
have  occasioned  the  existence  of  so  much  fear  and  terror,  as  to  be 
a  serious  diminution  of  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  that  mode  of 
conveyance.  At  present,  the  whole  subject  is  without  any  regulation 
whatever,  by  public  authority ;  and  no  authority  but  that  of  Congress 
seems  competent  to  establish  proper  regulations.  Of  the  power  of 
Congress  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Steam-boats  are,  generally,  li** 
censed  vessels,  and  they  engage  extensively  in  the  coastwise  com- 
merce of  the  country.  They  may  be  registered  vessels  also,  and  may 
engage  in  its  foreign  commerce.  On  the  same  ground  that  laws  of 
Congress  regulate  the  number  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels,, 
and  make  it  necessary  that  such  vessels  should  have  medicine- 
chests,  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  persons  on 
board,  with  divers  other  provisions,  for  the  same  or  similar  objects,  it 
is  plainly  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  reflations  for 
the  government  of  steam-vessels,  which  security  to  life  and  prop- 
erty may  appear  to  require.  It  is  with  Congress  to  make  these 
regulations,  or  they  cannot  be  eflectually  made  at  all. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  I  believe,  not  only  of  practical  engi- 
neers, but  of  the  public  also,  that  nearly  all  these  accidents  have 
arisen  from  negligence;  and  some  ot  them  from  a  very  highly 
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criminal  degree  of  negligence.  Indeed,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  a  still  more  positive  criminal  offence  has  not,  in  some 
instances,  occasioned  the  disaster.  Steam-boat  racing,  for  example 
— ^a  practice  by  which  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  persons  are  put  into 
inmiinent  danger,  without  the  slightest  knowledge,  on  their  part,  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  cause  of  danger — is  such  a  wanton,  in- 
tentional, and  reckless  exposure  of  human  life,  as  that  it  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  higher  offence  than  even  extreme  negligence. 
But  negligence  itself  is  criminal,  highly  criminal,  where  such^ effects 
to  life  and  property  ibibw  from  it.  Those  who  carry  passengers 
for  hire,  by  means  of  such  a  mighty  agent  as  steam— an  agent  so 
useful  and  powerful,  when  kept  under  proper  management,  and 
so  destructive  when  it  is  allowed  to  overcome  its  just  restraints-^ 
are  bound  in  duty,  and  should  be  bound  by  law,  to  apply  to  their 
business  the  strictest  attention  and  the  utmost  degree  ot  diligence. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  definitely,  what  legal  provisions  it 
may  be  proper  to  adopt.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  committee 
to  consider  and  arrange  such  provisions.  They  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  legislation  of  other  countries  on  the  same  subject,  and 
may  readily  command  the  assistance  of  whatever  skill  and  expe- 
rience our  own  country  afibrds,  in  aid  of  their  labors. 

Some  general  ideas  upon  the  proper  remedy,  however,  have 
occurred  to  me,  which  I  will  suggest  for  consideration. 

The  law,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  of  a  two-fold  character. 
It  might  prescribe  certain  regulations,  the  violation  of  which, 
whether  accidents  happened  in  consequence  or  not,  should  incur  a 
penalty ;  and  it  might  further  provide,  that,  in  case  of  accident, 
akbough  all  prescribed  regulations  should  have  been  previously 
complied  with,  yet,  if  the  accident  happened  from  culpable  negli- 
gence at  the  moment,  that  negligence  should  be  severely  punished. 
As  to  previous  and  prescribed  regulations,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant, doubdess,  should  be,  that  every  boiler,  intended  for  a 
'Steam-boat,  should  be  tried  and  proved  by  some  public  authority, 
and  restrained,  in  its  future  use,  to  one  third,  or,  at  most,  one  half, 
the  degree  of  pressure  or  tension  which  it  should  have  been  proved 
to  be  capable  of  bearing.  A  safety-valve,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
firemen,  a  proper  apparatus  to  show  at  all  time^  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  also  the  intensity  or  height  of  the  steam,  and  this  appa- 
ratus so  arranged  as  that  its  indications  may  be  seen  from  without, 
are  among  the  preventive  remedies  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
committee  will  probably  be  called. 

But  I  look  with  more  confidence  of  beneficial  results  from 
certain  other  provisions,  which  I  trust  will  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.  Fully  believing  that  these  accidents  generally 
result  from  negligence,  at  the  time,  bv  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  engine,  penalties,  I  think,  ought  to  be  enacted  against  such 


oegtieeDcey  and  legal  means  provided,  b^  whtcb,  when  lives  ara 
lost  b^  such  oocurreooes,  an  immediate  inquisition,  investigation, 
and  tnal,  should  be  secured,  and  the  culpable  negligence,  if  there 
be  such,  adequately  punished.  And,  in  the  6r8t  place,  I  tbink  the 
boat  itself  should  be  made  subject  to  forfeiture,  whenever  Uvea 
are  lost  through  the  negligence  of  those  conducting  iu  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  m  this;  analogous  provisions  exist  in  other 
cases.  The  roaster  of  a  merchant  ship,  lor  instance,  may  forfeit 
ihe  ship  by  a  violation  of  law,  however  innocent  the  owners  may 
be ;  even  though  that  law  be  only  a  common  regulation  of  tradle 
and  customs.  There  is,  at  least,  quite  as  much  reason  for  sayii^;* 
that  whoev^  builds  or  buys  a  steam-boat,  and  proposes  to  cany 
passengers  therein  for  hire,  shall  be  answerable  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  boat,  for  the  sobriety,  diligence,  and  attention,  of 
those  whom  he  appoints  hb  agents  to  navigate  it,  as  there  is,  in 
revenue  cases,  to  impose  such  liability  for  smuggling,  or  illegal 
landing  o(  goods.  To  enforce  this  liability,  I  should  propose,  that 
whenever  an  explosion  takes  place,  causing  the  loss  0/  the  lives  ot 
passengers,  the  hoat  should  be  inmiediately  seized  by  the  collector 
of  the  district,  and  the  persons  navigating  her  detained  for  exam- 
inatioQ ;  a  trial  should  be  had,  and,  unless  it  should  appear,  on 
such  trial,  that  all  legal  requirements  had  been  previously  complied 
with,  and  were  observed,  at  the  time,  and,  further,  that  the  accident 
was  one  which  no  degree  of  attention  could  have  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented, the  boat  should  be  forfeited,  and  the  persons  having  charge 
at  the  time  should  be  punished.  It  is  no  unreasonable  hardship,  m 
such  cases,  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  navigation  and  management  of  the  boat  They 
should  be  able  to  make  out  a  dear  case  of  actual  attendcm,  skilly 
and  vigilance,  or  else  forfeiture  ou^ht  to  follow.  It  is  a  veiy  high 
trust  to  have  charge  of  tliat  which  is  so  potent  to  destroy  Ii&9  and 
which,  when  neghgently  treated,  is  so  likely  to  destroy  it  Of 
course,  all  unnecessary  delay,  expense,  or  trouUe,  should  be 
avoided.  The  property  seized  might  be  restored,  on  bonds,  as  in 
other  cases  of  seizure,  pending  preparation  and  trial ;  and  every 
indulgence  allowed,  in  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding,  com- 
patible with  the  great  end  of  an  immediate  investigadon  and  a 
prompt  decision. 

It  IS  evident,  that,  for  many  reasons,  a  judicial  investigation  will 
seldom  be  had,  in  these  cases,  unless  it  be  instituted  by  public 
authority ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  provisions  will  be  adequate, 
which  do  not  secure  such  investigation,  whenever  the  kss  of  life 
happens. 

As  to  steam-boat  racing,  it  is  an  enormity  that  demands  no  tol- 
erance. Doubtless,  the  committee  will  see  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding that  all  such  racing,  on  any  wager,  or  for  any  stakes,  whether 
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it  be  between  boat  and'  boat,  both,  or  eitber^  ha^dng  passengers  on 
board,  or  whether  the  wager  be  on  any  boat,  with  passengers  on 
board,  running  against  time,  shall  be  punished  with  forfeiture  of 
the  boat,  and  severe  personal  penalties  on  those  concerned; 
whether  any  accident  happen  from  such  racing  or  not. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  rough  sketch  of  those  enactments,  which,  I  think, 
may  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  Others,  and 
perhaps  better  than  these,  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  put  an  end,  in  a  Very  ^reat  degree,  to  these  disas- 
*trous  occurrences.  I  believe  that  a  wise  and  efficient  law,  such  as 
may  be  easily  framed  and  put  in  practice,  would  prevent  three 
fourths  of  them.  At  any  rate,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  the  publie 
expectation,  and  try  the  experiment. 

There  are,  Sir,  one  or  two  other  subjects,  belonging  to  the  safe 
navigation  of  steam-boats,  though  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  explosion  of  steam,  which  the  committee  will  probably  think 
worthy  of  attention.  The  first  is,  the  collision  of  these  vessels. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  steam-boats  have  run  foul  of 
each  other,  not  by  means  of  darkness,  or  fc^,  but  simply  because 
the  one  did  not  know  on  which  side  the  other  meant  to  pass. 
Something  like  a  law  of  the  road,  by  which  each  should  know  on 
which  hand  to  keep  lier  cotirse,  with  the  obligadon  of  being  well 
lighted  at  night,  would  probably  prevent  some  of  these  occurrences. 

The  other  subject  is  the  carrying  gunpowder,  in  large  quan- 
tities, in  boats  having  passeneers.  As  there  are  boats  used  exclu- 
sively for  fi'eight,  there  can  hardty  be  a  necessity  of  transporting 
gunpowder  in  passenger  boats.  This  transportation  in  such  boats 
augments  the  danger,  and,  when  known,  still  more  augments  the 
terror  of  the  passengers.  And  it  is  probably  in  consequence  of 
this,  and  because  some  captains,  on  that  account,  are  not  willing  to 
receive  ^npowder  on  board,  tliat  the  article  is  sometimes  shipped 
in  disguise,  the  boxes  being  marked  as  containing  other  goods. 
This  highly  objectionable  and  criminal  practice  ought  to  be  se* 
▼erely  punished. 


SPEECH 

DELIVERED  AT  A  PUBUC  DINNER  IN  SALEM,  MASa,  AUGUST  1,  18Si. 


Thb  Whifi  of  Stlem  and  its  viciiiity  gave  a  public  diaaer,  on  Tikuiday, 
AnguBt  7Ui,  to  the  Hon.DAKixL  WxB8TSR,aiid  the  Hon.  Natravibl  Silsbu, 
the  Senators  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  The  Hon.  Judge  Whrb  presided. 
The  table  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens.  When  the  toast  complimentary  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  StateS| 
was  announced,  Mr.  Wxbstxr  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :— > 

Respected  Fellow-Citizens:  My  honorable  and  worthy 
colleague  has  preceded  me^  as  was  his  right  and  place,  in  express- 
mg  to  you  his  sense  and  my  own  of  the  great  honor  conferred 
upon  us  by  this  assembly.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  fellow-ciuzens, 
as  he  has  properly  and  truly  stated,  that  next  to  the  consciousness 
of  an  honest  endeavor  to  serve  those  whose  servants  we  are,  is  the 
high  satisiaction  of  receiving  at  their  hands  proof  that  they  think 
our  efforts  have  been  well  intended.  Gentlemen,  with  a  heart  iull 
of  grateful  acknowledgments  for  all  the  kindness  which  has  been 
expressed  towards  us,  permit  me  to  sav  that  I  know  you  mean  by 
this  meeting — by  this  congregation  of  citizens — to  express  vour 
approbation,  not  only  of  our  endeavors,  but  also  of  those  of  the 
patriotic  citizens  composing  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  with  whom 
we  have  acted.  Those  distinguished  men,  now  gone  to  their 
homes  in  every  State  of  New  England^n  most  of  the  Middle, 
Southern,  and  Western  States — ^will  feel  the  same  pleasure  that  we 
feel,  when  they,  too,  shall  hear  that  their  efforts  to  stay  the  tide  of 
misgovemment  have  found  support  in  the  just,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  population  of  the  county  of  Essex.  But,  Gentlemen,  in 
all  governments  truly  republican,  men  are  nothing— ^tncrpfe  is 
every  thing ;  and  I  laiow  that  not  men,  but  principle,  not  individ- 
uals, but  the  great  cause  of  civil  liberty,  has  brought  you  here  to- 
day ;  I  know  that  the  country,  and  not  the  servants  of  the  country, 
has  drawn  together  the  assembly  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  It  is 
with  the  cause  to  be  pleaded,  and  not  with  its  impotent  pleaders, 
that  you  have  to  do. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  are  assembled  under  a  name  that,  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  has  designated  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty ;  under  a 
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name  which,  borne  aloft,  has  carried  terror  and  dismay  to  the 
bosoms  of  despots,  £rom  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  down  to  the  pres- 
ent period.  And  bow  is  it-— by  wliat  magic  or  miracle  is  it— -ihat, 
withm  the  short  space  of  three  months,  the  appellation  of  Whig 
has  soread  oyer  our  country  from  die  East  to  the  West,  and  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  embracing  in  its  denomination  all  lovers  of 
Constitutional  liberty?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the 
fiu^t,  that  there  is  something  in  the  state  of  the  case— eomething 
in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  something  in  the  determination  and 
spirit  of  the  people  on  the  other  hand — that  makes  the  name 
^^  Wbig^'  apphcable ;  that  makes  the  name  correctly  oharacteristic 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  that  makes  its  oppoate  appropriate  and 
descriptive  of  men  as  th^  are  ?  Grendemen,  it  is  as  certain  that 
the  appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory  do  not  circulate  in  the  polit- 
ical hemisphere  without  adequate  cause,  as  that  the  lightning  is  not 
found  in  the  clouds  without  electricity.  And,  now,  what  is  the 
question  which  has  given  rise  to  the  renewal  of  th^  distincdve 
names?  It  can  be  no  subordinate  question ;  no  temporary  meas- 
.ure ;  no  question  of  mere  political  expediency,  that  has  had  this 
(effect :  such  questions  arise ;  men  take  diferent  views  of  them, 
express  their  sentiments;  a  decision  takes  place,  and  the  matter 
jMisses  away  forever.  It  must  be  some  question  wbkdi  takes  hold 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  some 
question  connected  with  that  liberty  which  the  people  ot  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  intelligence  enough  to  know  is  the  source  of  all 
the  blessings  they  enjoy.  What  is  the  quesuon,  then  ?  It  is  the 
question  of  resistance  or  non-resistance  to  Executive  power.  The 
tVhigs  go  for  resistance ;  the  TorUsj  follovring  the  principle  of  their 

tiredecessors,  go  fi>r  non-resistance.  And  thb  is  the  distinction. 
f,  however,  we  may  believe  the  oracles  of  the  Tories,  the  whole 
is  a  question  of  Bank  /—of  the  Bank ! — an  institution  of  yes^ 
terday,  and  that  expires  to-morrow  !  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  question.  You  know  it 
is  not     You  know  too  well  that  the  question  lies  deeper. 

It  has  happened  that  the  Bank  has  been  the  object  upon  whkh 
Executive  power  has  been  attempted  to  be  exercised ;  and  who 
does  not  know  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  similar  attempts  have  been 
made,  an  object  has  been  invariably  chosen  which  was  odious,  or 
might  be  made  odious,  to  the  people.  Despotism  is  sharp-sighted ; 
and  whenever  it  commences  its  career  of  usurpation,  it  makes 
choice  of  sometliing — its  first  transgression  will  be  against  some 
institution  which  cannot  command  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 
It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  watch  the  principle  of  the  movement,  and 
not  to  look  at  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  object  against  which 
jpower  is  directed.     Allow  me  to  recur  here  to  the  rise  of  this  great 
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questioD.  The  Ciiief  Magistrate  was  reelected  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  imposing  character.  Althoueh  it  may  be  ti-ue 
that  he  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  people, 
yet,  considering  the  complex  manner  in  which  the  votes  were  taken 
-»tbe  peat  Stales  voting  by  Stales,  and  the  majority  reckoned  by 
States — ^I  repeat,  that  the  majority  he  had  was  very  imposing.  It 
seemed  to  say  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  that  this  individual 
should  still  continue  to  be  President  of  the  United  States :  al- 
though some  of  us  looked  b  a  difierent  direction,  yet  we  fek 
Ottnelves  bound  to  submit  to  this  decision  of  the  people.  We  did 
flubmit.  And  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  the  other  represen* 
tatives  of  this  State,  that  nothing  was  further  fix>m  our  wishes  than 
to  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  course  of  opposition.  Events  occurred 
durine  the  session  before  last*— «  great  crisis  arrived— 4n  which  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  support  the  Executive,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  kw,  and  to  uphold  the  just  power  of  the  GovemmenL  We 
did  support  turn  without  hesitation,  and  by  our  numbers,  if  by 
nothing  else,  we  did  so  with  some  efiect  Affiurs,  however,  after- 
wards took  a  diftrent  direction,  and  we  also  felt  it  to  be  our  duty 
Bubsequendy  to  take  a  difierent  course.  This  time  twelve  montlis 
the  country  was  in  a  high  stale  of  prosperity,  and  in  this  part  of  it 
there  was  assuredly  no  desire  unnecesrarily  to  oppose  the  Admin* 
istration.  The  President  had  just  been  among  us :  be  had  re- 
tseived  the  strongest  marks  of  regard,  and  had  been  treated  as  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  Slates  might  expect  to  be  treated. 
He  went  back,  and,  in  September  hat,  took  the  resolution  lo 
interfere  with  the  treasury  of  the  country.  Foreseeingthis  event, 
iiom  the  tone  of  an  officud  newspaper  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
I  ventured,  as  an  individual  of  the  community,  to  utter  my  voice, 
befopehaad,  against  any  such  attempt  upon  the  money  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  last  acts  o(  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  Id 
express  their  satis&ction  and  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — two  thirds  of  the  House  had  voted  thus ;  the  sentiments 
of  the  Senate  were  as  well  kix>wn  upon  the  subject  as  if  they  had 
been  similarly  expressed ;  and  yet,  ten  days  after  the  rising  of  Con- 
gress, intimation  was  given  of  the  President's  intention  to  remove 
the  deposits.  At  that  time,  I  was  so  connected  with  public  men 
and  measures,  that  I  did  not  deem  it  unfitting  for  me  to  express 
my  sentiments  in  relatbn  to  this  matter.  I  dra  so.  In  September 
last,  however,  the  act  was  done — the  deed  was  consummated— « 
the  President,  by  his  own  authority,  t^  displacing  a  Constitutional 
officer,  who  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  and  appointing  another  and 
more  pliant  instrument — removed  the  public  treasures  fixHn  a  place 
assigned  them  by  law,  and  placed  them  in  the  banks  chosen  by 
himself,  and  completely  under  Us  own  control.  This  is  but  one 
out  of  a  series  of  acts,  which  evince  the  diiqKMition  of  the  Exe&- 
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otive  to  encroach  upon  the  Le^slative  Department  of  the  CSor- 
emment. 

It  is  DOW  (continued  Mr.  Webster)  two  years  since  I  ha^e  ad* 
dressed  any  assembly  of  Massachusetts  citizens  upon  political 
sabjects.  The  last  occasion  was  at  Worcester ;  and  I  said  then, 
what  I  now  repeat,  viz.  that  the  general  course  of  the  Executive 
has  been,  1st,  to  derogate  from  me  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
common  Government ;  and  this  on  pretence  of  State  right :  2dljy 
m  relation  to  the  powers  admitted  to  be  in  the  Government,  to 
take  to  himself  the  lion's  part.  The  early  papers  of  the  Adminis- 
tration prove  this  to  be  the  case :  the  veto  messages,  &;c.  all  jro  to 
curtail  the  powers  of  Congress.  In  this  latter  particular,  the  Fres- 
ident  has  pursued  a  course  different  from  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, from  the  time  of  Washington  until  the  present  moment. 
The  power  of  negativing  the  laws  is  a  power  which  does  exist  in 
the  Executive,  but  which  is  only  to  be  exercised  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  If  we  eo  hack  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  we 
shall  find  that  the  cnief  object  of  the  veto  was  to  secure  the  Ex- 
ecutive from  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  Government :  it  was  to  protect  the  President  and 
his  own  rights ;  but  it  was  never  intended  that  the  veto  should  admit 
ibe  Executive  to  a  foil  participation  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Legislature,  and  with  power  to  put  an  end*  to  the  proceedings  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Tliis  would  be  an  absoitte  power ;  fer 
what  President,  with  a  party  at  his  heek,  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
one  thn*d  of  one  of  the  legislative  branches — and  one  third  wouM 
be  sufficient  for  his  purpose — to  enable  him  to  arrest  the  prognsa 
of  legislation.  This  veto  power  has  been  so  frequently  employed 
of  late  as  to  exceed,  in  the  occasions  of  its  exercise,  the  whole  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Government.  [Mr.  Webster  here  alluded  to 
the  other  ^the  negative)  power  of  veto  possessed  by  the  Exeo> 
otive,  in  withholding  the  expression  of  his  assent  or  dissent  from 
bHb  until  the  time. for  acting  upon  them  had  past.]  There  had 
been  but  one  instance  (Mr.  W.  said)  of  this  negative  description 
of  veto  during  the  last  session,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  bills 
fcr  clearing  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  and  Wabash  rivejB:  of 
these  two  bilb  ^'  one  had  been  taken,  and  the  other  left ; "  but  he 
had  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  preference 
evinced,  excepting,  indeed,  that  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  were  a 
little  salt,  while  those  of  the  Wabash  were  entirely  fresh.  But  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  actual  Executive  encroachment  was 
to  be  found  in  the  power  claimed  by  the  President  of  removal 
from  office.  The  Constitution  said  nothing  about  removal  from 
office.  It  was  true  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Government,  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  President  might  make  a  vacancy,  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity ;  but  so  far  was  the  Executive  from 
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having  the  power  of  dismissing  an  officer  at  his  pleasure^  that  Mr. 
Madison,  one  of  the  most  able  expounders  of  the  ConstitutioD,  had 
declared  that  any  President  who  ^uld  remove  a  worthy  man  fiom 
office  upon  mere  party  motives,  would  be  liable  to  impeachment. 
Necessity,  absolute  necessity  alone  (as  in  the  case  of  insanity,  &c* 
on  the  part  of  an  incumbent),  or  at  least  some  substantial  and  reason^ 
able  ground  of  objection,  could  justify  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  removal  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States*  But 
what  did  they  now  see?  An  extraordinary  power  made  an  or- 
dinal^ power.  They  saw  the  "  extreme  medicine  of  the  Con- 
stitution made  its  daily  bread."  Yes !  it  did  seem  to  be  the  **  daily 
bread  "  of  the  Administration  to  remove  Srom  office  competent  and 
worthy  men,  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  friends  and  creatures  of 
their  own.  This  system  was  commenced  even  before  the  present 
individual  who  filled  the  Ehiecutive  chair  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office.  During  the  last  year  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
when  offices  became  vacant,  the  friends  of  Andrew  Jackson,  consd* 
tuting  at  that  time  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  decided,  by  a  vote^ 
that  those  offices  should  remain  open  until  his  election  had  taken 
place,  so  that  they  could  be  filled  by  individuals  of  bis  nomination. 
This  was  done,  and  thus  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  District 
Courts,  marshals,  district  attorneys,  &c.,  were  all  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  new  President,  who  possessed,  in  this  way,  not  only 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  for  hb  own  term,  but  that  of  thd 
last  year  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  this  power  of  removal,  without 
any  other  pretext  but  that  of  party  will  and  pleasure,  that  was 
changing  the  whole  character  of  our  Government.  There  were 
honest  men  in  the  Senate  who  said  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
altered ;  who  asked,  <'  What  could  they  do  ? "  We  told  them  that 
we  could  reject  nominatk>n&  We  knew  that  we  must  make  a 
stand  somewhere,  and  we  made  it  here,  and  continue  to  occupy 
the  ground  we  dien  took  till  this  day.  The  Senate  was  not, 
however,  strong  enough  at  that  time;  the  President  had  come 
into  office  backed  with  unexampled  popularity,  and  we  were  borne 
down,  outvoted,  and  overwhelmed ;  men  who  thought  well  at  that 
time,  did  not  dare  well.  The  power  of  removal,  then,  ccMinected 
with  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  was  the  first  step  in  the  march 
of  Execudve  encroachment :  next,  in  September  last,  came  the  stiH 
more  alarming  (and  more  fortunate  because  more  alarming)  act  of 
the  refmoval  of  the  deposits.  The  law  sakl  that  the  public  money 
should  be  placed  in  the  United  States  Bank,  and  gave  to  the  Sec- 
retary alone  the  power  of  removal,  in  cases  and  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest  The  House  of  Representatives  had 
voted  that  the  deposits  were  safe,  that  they  should  remain  in  the 
Bank ;  and  there  uiev  did  remain  until  the  eve  of  the  next  session ; 
when,  by  an  act  sakl  to  be  his,  boasted  of  as  his,  and  declared  Iqr 
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himadf  to  be  faia,  the  public  treasures  were  by  the  Presideot  Ukea 
oui  of  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  placed  io  banks  chosen  b^  him- 
sdf  and  his  Secretary.  And  now  it  is  pretended  that  this  is  all  a 
question  betweai  the  Bank  and  the  Executive,  between  the  £x- 
Acative  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and  the  Bank  as  the  source  of  aH 
evil  The  Bank  happened  to.  be  the  subject  upon  which  Exec- 
utive power  was  exercised ;  it,  therefore,  necessarily  came  into  the 
firgumem;  hut  it  was  not  the  rights  of  the  Bank,  the  interest  of 
the  Bank,  nor  the  liberty  of  the  Bank,  tliat  constituted  the  main 
<pe9tioa  before  the  country :  the  real  question  at  issue  was  (be 
liberties  of  the  people.  Ii  the  people,  by  the  vcMce  of  their  rep- 
Msentatives,  could  not  say,  where  their  mone^  was  safe  aod  whei» 
k  should  he  kept,  they  lud  no  control  over  it :  if  they  could  not 
obooae  one  place  for  it,  they  could  not  choose  another.  If  the 
people  were  to  choose  a  place  at  aU,  he  (Mr.  Webster)  supposed 
Xfaey  might  choose  their  own  place ;  althoi^h  it  was  certain  that 
the  Bank,  by  paying  a  valuable  consideration,  had  entitled  itself  to 
hM  the  public  money,  and  that  any  bfiingement  on  the  rights 
of  the  Bank  in  this  particular  would  be  a  violation  ot  contracts, 
vhich  ought  not  to  be  acquiesced  in.  That  man,  too,  greatly 
nifllook  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  Massaucbusetts,  wm 
supposed  that  a  (question  of  right  was  to  be  decided  by  the  degree 
of  mvor  with  which  they  regarded  the  party  claiming  that  r^t. 
They,  of  the  Senate,  had  not  connected  favor  of  the  Bank  widi 
juhis  question;  they  did  not  defend  tbe  Bank;  the  Bank  might 
ha^ve  acted  right,  or  it  might  bave  acted  wrong :  if  ihe  latter,  how* 
crer,  dnere  was  the  tribunal ;  let  it  have  its  trid.  But  the  question 
ivas  not  one  6f  Bank,  and  the  attempt  to  hold  up  the  Admiois^ 
tcadon  as  the  fouutain  of  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  cry  '^  Mon- 
ster "  against  tbe  Bank,  on  the  othor*  would  not  succeed.  Tbe 
Senaie  thought  fit,  for  reasons  which  it  has  laid  before  tbe  countryi 
Jx>  express  its  disapprobation  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits, 
to  say  that  there  was  no  cause  for  such  removal,  ana  that  the  Pres- 
ident, in  effecting  a  removal,  had  transcended  his  Constitutional 
Ipowefs.  Thb  unwary,  rash  and  improper  conduct  of  the  Seaale 
called  down  on  tbe  members  of  that  body  the^-^Protett !  I — that 
Pfiatest,  which  was  meant  to  teach  them,  not  only  the  extent  of 
Ibeir  pilst  transgressions,  but  the  extent  of  future  obedience,  by  whidi 
abne  they  could  hope  for  forgiveness.  It  was  a  homily  on  the 
extent  of  Executive  power — a  sort  of  creed,  b  appeared  to  tend 
hot  to  one  result ;  and  that  was,  that  all  powers,  which,  in  the 
-widest  range  of  Executive  definition,  could  be  cajyied  Executive 
flowers,  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man ;  that  all  ofi- 
eers,  wliose  duties  were  prescribed  by  tlie  Constitution,  and  whom 
ithe  Constitution  and  laws  made  amenable  to  imtpeachment  for  mal- 
administration, were  but  so  many  puppets  to  be  moved  by  gae 
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supreme  Executive  head,  and  to  perfiMin  those  duties  which  the 
Executive  himself  could  not  pertorm.  He  (Mr.  W.)  did  say,  as 
a  lawyer,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  Protest  was  built  on  this 
ibundation ;  and  that  there  was  not  one  power  belonging  to  the 
customs,  army,  navy,  treasury,  Ssc.,  which  was  not,  according  to 
the  Protest,  an  Executive  power,  and  to  be  exercised  according  to 
Executive  will.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had  said  that  the  one  great  element 
tary  principle  which  characterized  the  present  Admbistration  was  a 
desire  to  extend  Executive  power.  There  was,  however,  another 
principle  connected  with  this  first  one,  and  which  formed  its  chief 
support  ^  it  was  this — ^that  all  offices  were  the  just  rewards  of  the 
succeasfiil  party,  and  that  he  who  got  ofiBce,  got  it  for  himself,  to  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  people  or  the  country.  It  was  this  principle  of 
reliance  on  party,  that  enabled  the  Administration  to  rear  up  paid 
troops — mercenaries— ev^  man  marked— some  with  a  button^ 
but  most  with  a  coflar-— men  upon  whom  they  could  reckon  with 
certainty ;  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  believed  that  the  expectations  of  those 
who  hoped  to  carry  the  President  through  were  founded  solely  and 
entirely  on  their  confidence  in  the  discipline,  activity,  the  tactics, 
and  obedience^  of  this  carps.  He  would  ask  if  there  was  any  thing 
like  argument  on  the  other  side.  IMd  the  advocates  of  the  Admin«* 
istration  come  out  into  the  field  and  meet  discussion  ?  Were  they 
ever  seen  coming  out  to  discuss  their  principles  ?  Were  they  not 
found  calculating  upon  the  post-ofl^,  the  custom-bouse,  and 
the  paid  and  disoiplmed  troops  that  they  had  every  where  ?  These 
latter  were  the  sort  of  persons  who  were  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  dowii  die  arguments  of  the  Whigs.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  same  thing  was  derired  to  be  eiiected  with  the  people  and  the 
people's  friends  as  was  to  be  efiected  with  the  coin  of  the  country: 
that  was,  they  were  not  to  be  weighed^  but  to  go  by  tale.  It  was 
desired  to  have  the  people  stamped,  so  that,  when  a  man  showed 
his  forehead^  he  would  also  show  Caesar's  image  and  superscription. 
It  would  be  observed  that  this  power  of  removal  claimed  by  the 
President,  having  a  check  in  the  Senate,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  against  the  Senate  in  that  particular.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Government,  hitherto,  in  the  event  of  any  vacancies 
occurring  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  being  filled  by  the 
President,  to  submit  such  nominations  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate,  at  an  early  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  .ses- 
sion. But  what  course  had  been  pursued  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration ?  For  more  than  twelve  months,  important  offices  had 
been  filled  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  [Mr.  Webster  here 
instanced  the  cases  of  Messrs.  M'Lane,  Duane,  and  Taney.]  So 
that  here  was  the  key  of  the  treasury  (he  did  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  thing  in  it)  held  for  more  than  twelve  months  by  an 
officer  whose  nomination  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  means  of  exercising  that  patronage  of  Ooveramenttowhichhe 
(Mr.  W.)  had  alluded — ^ihe  power  of  the  office-holders — much  as 
had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  were  still,  he  conscientiously  be* 
lieved,  gready  underrated.  In  times  of  prosperity — ^when  every 
member  of  the  community  was  profitably  employed  in  his  own  con- 
cerns— mep  got  into  office  who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  in- 
come of  office ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times,  that, 
whatever  other  manufactures  were  discouraged,  the  Government  man- 
ufactory of  public  opinion  at  Washington  still  went  on.  It  was  from 
these  causes — from  the  patronage  of  office — from  a  subsidized  press, 
and  from  the  support  thus  procured  from  the  people,  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  was  to  be  apprehended. 
There  was  the  custom-house — a  great  power,  with  the  most  ex- 
tensive influence — and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  proscribed  Sen- 
ate had  determined  to  look  into  that  maUer.  His  colleague  stood 
pledged  to  bring  in  a  measure  at  the  next  Congress  which  should 
restrain  and  limit  this  department,  and  take  away  all  unjust  profits, 
from  the  collector  down  to  the  tide-waiter.  In  the  post-office 
tbey  had  but  just  raised  the  veil — nobody  had  as  yet  looked  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  department ;  but  they  had  seen  enough  to 
know  that  it  ought  to  be  inquired  into.  He  did  not  wish  to  inSd- 
ence  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him,  but  be  believed  that  the 
extent  to  which  mcxiey  influence  had  been  actually  used  in  the 
purchase  of  political  partisans  was  vet  but  half  exposed. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  Indian  Department, 
through  the  medium  of  agencies  and  reservations  to  favored  indi- 
viduals. This  was  a  subject  which  was  Httle  known,  however,  to 
die  Northern  and  Middle  States ;  information  respecting  it  being 
confined  to  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  South  and  West  The  press, 
too,— that  great  light  of  human  liberty — ^that  invaluable  boon  Id 
civilized  man, — that,  like  every  other  dear  and  valued  blessing, 
might  be,  and  had  been  corrupted.  The  Government  had  power 
over  the  press,  and  it  had  used  it  without  scruple.  And  what 
would  be  the  result  of  all  this  i  Allowing  the  President  his  veto 
power,  the  power  of  removal  and  appointment,  the  keeping  of  the 
public  treasures,  from  the  time  of  their  collection  till  the  passing  of 
an  appropriation  Wl  by  Congress,  the  administration  of  the  post- 
office  ;  add  to  all  these  means  of  influencing  public  opinion  the 
influence  which  he  naturally  possessed  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  country,  and  let  him  (Mr.  W.)  ask  if  there  was  not  reason  fer 
the  Senate  to  raise  an  alarm  that  public  liberty  was  in  danger? 
If  they  had  raised  a  false  cry,  there  was  no  harm  done ;  they  had 
risked  their  own*  honor,  character,  and  reputation,  in  the  course 
they  had  adopted,  and  if,  when  they  said  there  was  danger  there 
was  no  danger,  let  the  consequences  fall  on  them.  They  were 
individuals — ^public  men  to-day,  and  to-morrow  mingling  again  io 
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the  ranks  of  their  feDow-Ksitissens ;  if,  therefore,  be  repeated,  the^ 
bad  spread  a  causeless  alarm— 4)e  the  result  Yi^ted  upon  their 
own  heads.  But  if  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  Executive 
power  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  despotism-^raropling  upon 
the  laws  and  Ck^stitution  of  the  country,  and  threatening  destruc^ 
lion  to  the  dearly-boueht  freedom  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
fiithers — if  they  saw  wis,  and  had  not  cried  aloud,  what  would 
they  have  been  but  traitors — slaves  themselves,  and  fit  instruments 
to  make  slaves  of  others?  It  was  with  regret  that  he  adverted  to 
another  circumstance — to  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  pop* 
ular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  yielding  to,  nay,  supporting,  the  encroachments  of  Exec- 
utive ambition.  What  did  not  this  prove  in  relation  to  the  power  of 
party  and  the  idolatry  for  man,  with  which  human  nature  was  some* 
times  afflicted  ?  No  consciousness  that  they  were  disobeying  their 
constituents  had  been  able  to  divert  them  m>m  supporting  Exec- 
utive usurpation.  Only  on  the  ground  of  party  was  their  conduct 
attempted  to  be  justified.  One  man  had  been  seen  receiving 
directions  bom  his  constituents^  and  refusmg  to  obey  them,  because 
he  did  not  find  a  majority  of  the  names  of  diose  who  had  voted  for 
him  at  his  election  appended  to  the  instructions  which  had  been 
sent  to  him.  When  his  respectable  constituents  came  to  him  by 
thousands,  his  answer  was, ''  I  do  not  see  a  majority  of  the  names 
of  ipy  party." 

It  was  cheerbg,  though  (continued  Mr.  W.),  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  to  be  able  to  hope  that  a  period  was  coming  when  the  people 
would  take  the  management  of  their  afiairs  into  their  own  hands. 
Liberty  was  no  longer  in  danger  in  this  country  when  the  danger 
was  perceived.  He  hoped  the  people  would  examine  for  them- 
selves ;  for  one,  he  asked  nothine  else.  He  wished  not  to  force 
upon  them  any  dogmas  or  catechism  of  his  own,  but  he  felt  it  hb 
duty  to  beseech  those  whose  servant  he  was,  to  look  into  the  con- 
duct of  Government  and  decide  for  tliemselves.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues were  transient,  and  would  speedily  pass  away,  leavine 
nothing  behind  them  but  the  remembrance  of  the  good  or  evil 
they  had  done.  In  a  moment  of  danger,  however,  such  as  they 
believed  this  to  be,  there  vras  one  course  in  whic;b  they  could  not 
err;  and  that  was, in  calling  upon  the  people  to  arouse  themselves 
— ^to  look  around  them,  and  if  there  was  danger,  to  work 
OUT  THEIR  OWN  SALVATION.  He  uccd  uot  tell  them  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  present  was  a  time  for  reflection,  for  wise  and  firm 
resolution,  and  determined  action.  They  could  not  rescue,  the 
country — could  not  raise  it  above  party — could  not  raise  up  the 
people's  partpr — ^without  vij;orous  action.  He  formed  but  a  poor 
conception  of  the  present  crisis  who  did  not  perceive  the  necessity 
of  union  among  those  men  who  had  the  same  purposes  to  accom- 
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pfish.  He  (Mr.  W.)  knew  that  there  were  many  sdbordinate 
points  to  be  considered ;  but  if  those  pants  did  not  conoem  and 
touch  the  Constitution,  let  them  remain  for  the  present  unheeded. 
If  they  found  the  ship  among  the  breakers,  surrounded  with  black 
rocks  which  threatened  her  with  ruin  and  destruction,  was  it  not 
their  duty  to  foi^et  for  a  time  all  minor  matters  and  perform  ship's 
duty  ?    it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  a  crisis,  to  enlarge  upon  the  daa- 

£r  of  the  country,  if  they  would  not  go,  one  and  all,  to  the  country's 
iliverance.  They  were  entirely  in  their  own  power  in  this  matter, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  necessary  exertions  would  be  used. 

He  wished  to  say  a  word  to  the  young  Whigs  of  Salem.  There 
were  those  in  the  present  assembly  who  were  Whigs  in  '75 ;  who 
were  Whigs  at  Bunker's  Hill  on  the  glorious  17th  of  June ;  who 
were  called  from  their  beds  by  the  fire  of  the  first  platocm  on  the 
19th  of  April.  But  they  were  few  in  number.  There  were  those 
present,  too,  who  remembered  the  difiiculties  wluch  were  to  be 
contended  with  at  the  commencement  of  this  Gbvemment.  Those 
also  were  few.  Some  there  were,  also,  who  had  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Government  of  the  present  day.  But  these  were  all 
passing  to  their  forefothers.  It  is  to  the  youthful  Whigs  (said  Mr. 
Webster),  the  legitimate  possessors  of  the  iair  and  gtorious  bherit- 
ance  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors-— it  is  to  them  we  look,  to 
maintain  in  its  purity,  and  transmit,  inviolate,  that  inheritance  to 
posterity.  And  what  is  it — ^this  rich  and  glorious  inheritance  )-* 
the  purchase  of  so  much  toil  and  so  much  blood— *4hat  has  come 
down  to  us  fi'om  the  great  men  of  past  generations,  and  which  I 
now  commend  to  the  afi^tionate  care  and  valiant  defence  of  the 
young  men  of  our  time?  What  is  it?  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  its  value,— -or  to  state  truly  the  politk^al 
blessings  which  it  confers  upon  us.  It  is  difficult  to  take  a  view  of 
the  aspect  which  our  countrv  presents  to  the  civilized  world.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States^— our  firee  institutions— are  these 
things  of  course  ?  are  these  the  common  blessings  of  Providence 
to  all  lands,  and  are  they  felt  by  all  people  ?  No !  All  that  makes 
us  great,  and  happy,  and  renowned,  is  peculiar  to  us. 

Where  else  will  you  look  for  regulated  liberty?  where  dse  see 
the  benefits  enjoyed  by  us  springing  from  a  government  composed 
directly  of  the  people,  and  proving,  by  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  such  a  government  to  be  practicable  ?  And  this  Consti- 
tution—-these  institutions — gazed  at  with  admiration  and  delieht  by 
every  lover  of  liberty ;  prayed  for  and  held  up  as  an  exemphr--a 
model — by  every  advocate  of  freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world 
— are  these  treasures  to  be  treated  with  bdifierence?  Founded 
on  the  great  principles  of  self-government ;  on  the  ground  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves-— by  agents  chosen  im- 
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mediately  from  themselves — raising  the  whole  community,  but 
raising  none  above  the  community — ^proving  that  the  people  can 
fiovem  themselves,  and  not  rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to  look 
K>r  angels  to  govern  diem— 4s  this  a  system  to  be  slighted^or  to  be 
otherwise  than  zealously  and  carefully  guarded  ? 

After  a  very  few  additicmal  remarks,  Mr.  Webster  concluded  by 
ofiering  the  following  sentiment : — 

'^Tkb  Whicw  or  Salem  and  its  vicinity — thkib  oausb  is 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THEIK  COVNTRT;  IF  IT  FAIL,  THET  ABE  NOT  THE 
ONI/  8UFFBBBB8.** 


SPEECH 

AT  CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  SEPTEBmSR  90,  18M^ 


At  a  pabfie  dinner  at  Concord,  New  HampahirB,  given  to  Hon.  Sahvxk 
Bill,  a  Senator  in  Congren  from  that  State,  Mr.  Wxbstxr,  with  aeveral  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  other  States,  waa  preeent,  by  inTitation.  The.heaMh 
of  Mr.  W.  being  proposed  and  drunk,  he  addressed  the  meeting  ,as  fbUows  :— 

Gentlemen  :  It  becomes  me  at  least  to  acknowledge  the  great 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  an  invitation  to  be  present  upon  this 
occasion,  and  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  sentiment  just 
given  has  been  received.  When  I  survey  the  individuals  com- 
posing this  assembly,  so  many  of  whom  I  know;  when  I  see 
men  of  advanced  life,  whom  from  infancy  I  have  been  taught  to 
levere,  who  have  filled  the  seats  of  justice,  who  have  heM  ihe 
high  places  in  the  State,  and  have  acteo  with  credit  in  the  councib 
of  the  Union  ;  when  I  see  eentlemen  finom  parts  so  remote,  and 
gentlemen  of  all  pursuits  and  professions ;  when  I  see  so  large  an 
assemblage  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  the  State, — I  cannot  but  thbk 
that  there  is  something  connected  with  the  occasion  which  proves 
the  existence  of  danger,  and  which  creates  apprehension  ior  the 
safety  of  our  rights  and  laws.  It  is  my  first  grateful  duty,  upon 
this  occasion,  to  join  with  you  b  the  tribute  of  respect  tenderea  to 
your  worthy  Senator  now  present — my  highly  valued  and  cher- 
ished fnend.  I  cannot,  like  you,  ofier  this  tribute  as  one  of  his 
constituents,  but  I  come  forward  gladly  in  the  character  of  a  wit- 
ness, to  bear  conscientious  and  ready  testimony  to  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  supported  the  interests  and  credit  of  his  State. 
His  presence  imposes  on  me  forbearance,  as  to  much  that  my 
heart  dictates  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  candid 
man  in  the  State,  who  can  surmise  any  motive  by  which  he  has 
been  governed,  other  than  a  desire  Constitutionally  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  to  merit  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Drawing  towards  the  close  of  his  second  term  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  what  would  have  better  suited  him  than  to  have  floated 
along  the  suream  with  power — ^to  have  gone  with  majorities — to 
have  found  an  easy  and  beaten  turnpike  road  along  which  to 
travel  towards  the  close  of  his  career  ?    What  motive  but  a  patriouc 
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one  (considering  tbe  state  of  feding  in  his  own  State)  could  haye 
induced  him  to  breast  the  current  which  beset  him,  and  resolve  to 
stand  or  fail  with  the  Consdtudon— desiring,  as  he  had  lived  under 
its  benefits,  to  partake  its  late  ?  Having  said  thus  much  of  another, 
it  becomes  my  next  duty  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  be 
present  vrith  vou  here,  and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  received.  You  do  me  honor  in  calling  me  a  native  of  this 
State.  I  feel  the  strength  of  that  tie  ;  I  feel  that  it  connects  me 
with  thousands  of  patriotic  hearts  within  the  limits  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  if  you  do  not  discard  this  connection,  permit  me  to 
assure  you,  that  I  shall  never  do  so  until  the  day  of  my  death.  I 
will  presume  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  relation  to  myself.  It  is 
now  eighteen  years  rince  I  left  this  State,  to  pursue  the  arduous 
duties  of  my  profession  in  the  metropolis  of  tbe  neighboring 
commonwealth,  with  no  expectation  of  being  called  again  into  the 

Eblic  service  of  the  country.  [Mr.  Webster  here  again  apolo^ed 
'  speaking  of  himself,  and  continued.]  .But  I  may  talce  notice 
of  what  must  have  been  obvious  to  you  all,  viz.  that  it  has  been 
my  fortune,  whether  in  public  life  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by  a 
deme  of  reproach  and  accusation  in  my  native  State,  such  as,  I 
b^eve,  has  aevw  before  f<^wed  an  individual  so  humble  as  my- 
self. Incessant  pains  have  been  taken  to  misrepresent  my  conduct 
and  principles^  to  render  my  chcuracter  odious  and  repulsive,  to 
alienate  from  me  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire^ 
and  to  hold  me  up  as  an  object  of  jealousy  and  enmity.  Certainly 
I  have  felt  the  injustice  of  these  calumnies— certainly  I  have 
regretted  them,  because  they  have  been  long  continued,  and  have 
c^rated  upon  those  who  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  truth 
or  falsehood'-^pon  a  new  generation,  who,  I  have  been  well  aware, 
would  grow  up  under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  of  enmity 
towards  me,  produced  by  this  continued  course  of  wanton  and 
malicious  abuse. 

I  should  have  been  unworthy,  however,  of  the  esteem  which 
you  manifest  to-day,  had  I  su&red  thb  or  any  other  bijury  to 
weaken  that  feeling  of  afiection  which  I  cherish  for  my  native 
State,  and  which  no  wrong,  no  calumny,  no  holding  me  up  to 
odium  imd  reproach,  can  ever  eradicate  from  the  fibres  of  my 
heart.  I  have  trusted  to  time — ^to  the  influence  of  truth — ^to 
returning  sense  of  justice— -to  the  general  intelligence  and  generous 
feefing  of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  do  me  right  in  the  end.  I  shall 
continue  so  to  trust,  and  wait  the  result  with  perfect  resignation. 
But,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  that  men  are  nothing — ^the  country  every  thing.  The 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  Ae  laws-— it  is  to  that  that  I 
would  attract  the  attention  of  this  and  every  other  assembly. 
Whatoccaaons  this  meeting — ^what  has  brought  the  Whigs  of  New 
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Hampshire,  from  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  to  take  counsel  together  ?  Is  k  a  real  or  fictitious  danger  ? 
Is  it  the  result  of  political  fanaticbm — of  a  disposition  to  revolt 
against  the  constituted  authorities  ?  or  is  it  because  men  have  come 
to  the  conviction  that  circumstances  and  a  time  have  arisen,  show- 
ing that'some  extraordinary  effort  of  the  people  themselves,  some 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  old  revolutionary  spirit,  is  necessary  for  the 
rescue  of  public  liberty  ?  I  believe  the  latter.  I  believe  the 
country  is  m  danger.  I  believe  the  danger  is  real,  urgent,  press- 
ipg.  J  believe  if  the  ancient  revolutionary  heroes  of  New  Hamp- 
^ire — ^Langdon,  Whipple,  Bartlett,  Oilman,  Sullivan,  Poor,  Stark-* 
were  now  in  the  land  of  the  living,  every  man  of  them  would  be 
on  our  side.  I  rejoice  to  see  so  many  descendants  of  those  illus- 
U-ious  Whigs  here  present,  resolving  to  transmit  to  posterity  not 
only  their  names  and  blood,  but  their  principles  also.  From  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  there  has  existed  in  New  Hampshire 
much  difference  as  to  men  and  measures ;  but  this  has  ever  been 
accompanied  by  a  general  desire  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and 
a  just  balance  of  power  between  the  Executive  and  Le^ative 
Department ;  and  i  sincerely  believe  that  if  the  great  men  to  whom 
I  have  just  alluded  were  stiU  living,  and  in  possession  of  their  in- 
tellect and  faculties,  they  would  feel  the  great  principles  of  the  rev- 
olution to  be  attacked,  and  would  declare  that  it  was  time  for  the 
people  to  rise  for  their  own  rescue.  The  time  (said  Mr.  W.)  will 
not  now  serve  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  great  questions  which 
agitate  the  country.  Whatever  is  minor  in  importance,  or  is  mere 
matter  of  expediency,  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  But  that  which 
assaults  the  principles  of  the  revolution — that  which  lays  hoki  q[ 
the  foundation  of  the  State — ]s  entitled  at  all  times  to  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  temper  of  the  times— 4t  is  the  obvious  and  plain 
course  of  a  great  party  in  the  United  States— to  sink  country  in 

Crty ;  and  it  is  this  raising  of  party,  and  raising  one  man  for  the 
nefit  of  party,  that  is  leading  us  on  to  man-w<»ship  and  to  the 
danger  of  despotism.  This  system  began  from  litde,  and  has  gone 
on  from  stage  to  stage.  When  the  present  Admmistration  came 
into  power,  new  and  popular,  it  establislied  the  doctrine  of  universal 
removal  from  office.  There  were  those  who  protested,  argued, 
and  voted,  against  such  an  abuse  of  power,  year  after  year.  But 
it  was  but  one  stage.  '^  What  doth  it  matter  ? "  said  some ;  "  the 
country  is  not  in  danger."  But  then  came  the  next  stage,  at  which  it 
was  announced  that  he  who  held  office,  held  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
powers,  that  be— at  the  pleasure  of  the  person  in  whom  the  gift  of 
office  lay.  Then  the  third  stage,  when  it  was  boldly  and  fearlesdy 
advanced,  that  any  one  who  held  office  was  not  only  subject  to  be 
removed,  but  that  every  officer  was  but  a  pen  to  record  the  de- 
cision of  the  individual  who  appobted  him ;  thus  leaving  to  the 
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f^Bcet  no  responaibOirir  of  hb  own.  The  patronage,  the  power  of 
givbg  office,  of  graDtiog  contracts  and  fiicilities,  Uie  extenaion  of 
pecuniary  aid,  are  now  the  means  of  canying  on  the  Govemment ; 
and,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken  (said  Mr.  W.),  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  government  on  earth  that  executes  its  will  so  much  by 

Eicuniary  means  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Custom- 
ouse,  the  Land-Office,  the  Indian,  and  the  Po5t*Office  Depart- 
ments— ^I  know  not  bow  many  thousand  persons  are  by  these  means 
influenced.  If  official  individuals  were  mdependent--4f  they  were 
suffered  to  exercise  the  common  rights  of  citizeos-^if  they  were 
subject  to  no  political  servitude— -if  £ey  wore  no  collar,  paid  no 
rent-service  for  the  tenure  of  office,  the  case  would  be  diiSferent ; 
but  if  they  hoki  <^ce  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  giver,  what  can  be 
expected  ?  Men  subject  to  this  influence  are  numerous,  weU  paid, 
pnd,  acting  on  a  conununity  engaged,  like  honest  men,  in  their  own 
concerns,  are  certain  to  e£RCt  their  purpose  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

And  how  has  it  happened  that  an;^  part  of  this  system  has  been 
developed — ^that  any  thing  is  known  in  relation  to  tke  po8t-K>ffice  ? 
Certainly  not  through  the  agency  of  the  Govemment.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  a  Senator,  from  whom  a  letter  had  just 
been  read  (Mr.  Spra^e),  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  take  the 
appointment  of  committees  into  their  own  .hands :  heretofore  they 
had  been  appointed  by  an  officer  who  was  friendly  to  the  Adilun- 
istration.  The  committees,  thus  differendy  appointed,  went  to 
work,  and,  having  had  time  to  examine  into  but  one  department, 
the  count]^  saw  what  they  had  already  brought  to  light.  Now, 
can  it  be  said  that  we  have  no  cause  of  blame  ?  Look  at  the 
resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  session  in 
relation  to  the  Post-Oflke  Department.  Not  one  man,  thank  God, 
was  found  so  completely  lost  as  to  vote  against  that  resolution. 
The  Postmaster-General  was  charged  with  having  violated  the 
law ;  with  having  run  the  United  States  in  debt,  and  with  having 
kept  the  matter  secret,  session  after  session.     The  fact  was 

{iroved — admitted — no  one  was  found  hardy  enough  to  deny  it. 
t  is  not  to  be  said,  then,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  alarm.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  loss  of  the  money,  of  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  much  complain,  but  of  the  purposes  for  whk^h  it 
was  applied.  It  is  not  because  money  is  property  that  they  are 
indignant  at  its  loss;  but  when  the'  money  was  used  to  purchase 
men,  to  buy  the  people,  the  people  have  certainly  a  right  to  com- 
plain. An  effort  was  made  through  the  post-office  to  contr9l  the 
press  and  govern  the  people  by  the  use  of  their  own  doUars. 
Again,  we  think  that  the  negative  power  of  the  President  over  the 
laws  has  been  abused.  We  do  not  think  that  by  the  Constitution 
the  President  is  justified  in  r^ecting  laws  at  his  pleasure.    The 
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power  pamed  to  tbe  Prewdent  in  this  leipect  was  principally  fer 
the  maiDtenance  of  his  own  rights,  and  to  prevent  ue  passing  of 
any  law  which  violated  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  recdlect  (said 
Mr.  Webster)  under  other  AdministratioDS  hardly  more  than  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  negative  power  has  been  exercased, 
excepting  on  the  ground  of  Constitutional  or  legal  right ;  under  tbe 
present  Administration,  it  had  been  exercised,  however,  by  the  Presi- 
dent m  relation  to  the  land  bill— ^  measure  which  had  passed  both 
Houses  bjr  strong  majorities.  The  United  States  were  proprietors 
of  a  domam  from  which  they  derived  a  lai^  revenue^-9dO,000 
or  $60,000  of  which  would  have  fidlen  to  die  share  of  this  State 
but  for  tbe  interference  of  the  Executive.  There  were  two  modes 
of  disposing  of  the  public  lands-— one,  to  sell  them,  and  divide  such 
part  of  the  proceeds  as  was  not  wanted  in  the  general  treasury, 
among  the  States,  according  to  the  census ;  and  the  other,  to  ^ve 
them  away  to  idl  who  chose  to  occupy  them.  There  was  no 
reason  for  the  adq>tion  of  the  latter  course :  the  land  was  cheap, 
1^1,25  per  acre;  settlements  were  not  the  least  retarded  by  the 
price,  and  wese  going  on  very  rapdly.  It  seemed,  then,  to  the 
old  States,  that  the  revenue  thus  accruing  might  have  been  dis* 
trSbuted  amoiuE  them,  inasmuch  as  the  custom-houses  were  en- 
joyed by  the  Ueneral  Government,  and  the  States  driven  to  direct 
taxes  and  assizes ;  diey  had  no  other  means  of  raising  money  for 
necessary  uses.  The  exercise  of  this  veto  power  was,  then, 
another  Executive  abuse ;  but  under  this  the  (jovemment  might 
have  existed.  Other  assumptions,  however,  had  been  made 
which  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  our  institutions.  Tbe  chief 
of  these  assumptions  was  the  seizure  of  the  public  treasury^-a 
thing  so  abhorrent  in  principle,  so  obnoxious  to  every  objection  to 
Executive  encroachment,  as  justly  to  awaken  the  indignation  of 
every  lover  of  the  republic.  The  law  had  designated  the  place 
fiir  the  keeping  of  the  public  money,  and  the  law  was  not 
repealed.  Congress  bad  been  applied  to,  but  bad  refused  to 
remove  it,  declaring  it  to  be  safe— 4iad  decided  that  it  should  not 
be  removed.  Yet  the  Executive  had  seized  upon  it,  and  placed  it 
in  banks  of  his  own  choosing.     This  was  an  act  so  hostile  to  every 

?inciple  of  a  popular  government  as  to  excite  universal  alarm, 
bey  had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  public  money 
was  to  be  collected,  kept  and  appropriated  bv  Congress.  But 
this  subject  opened  (Mr.  Webster  said)  a  field  too  wide  to  be 
fully  traversed.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  show  that  the  act 
of  the  Executive  had  produced  great  distress  and  pressure — 
pressure  which  would  be  renewed  and  repeated  until  the  cause 
was  removed ;  for  did  any  man  suppose  that  the  people  could 
acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things— could  consent  that  the 
fimds  of  the  nation  should  be  kept  in  a  {dace  unprovided  by  law. 
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and  liaUe  to  the  perpetual  interference  of  toe  Administration  ? 
Eternal  war  against  such  a  principle !  if  it  could  not  be  overthrown 
to-day,  let  it  be  attacked  to-morrow^  and  year  after  year,  until  it 
was  overthrown.  While  this  druggie  continued,  however,  confi- 
dence was  weakened,  prices,  pardcidai^  the  prices  of  labor,  were 
depressed;  and  now  let  any  man  who  pretended  to  love  his 
country — for  we  were  a  nation  of  laborers,  and  the  earnings  of 
capital  were  but  as  a  drop  in  a  buoket,  to  the  ocean,  compared 
with  those  of  labor — ^let  any  man  say  how  this  trifling  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  fanners  and  laborers  was  to  be  jusufied.  No 
socmer  was  the  act  done  than  the  justifying  reason  was  found  in 
the  Bank !  The  Bank  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional !  One 
could  not  but  inquire  of  those  who  raised  such  an  outcry  against 
the  Bank,  at  what  period  they  became  the  enemies  of  that  institn- 
tion-^at  what  time  they  discovered  it  to  be  a  "monster."  The 
Bank,  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  was  an  independent  in* 
stittttion.  When  the  strugde  on  the  succession  of  Mr.  Adama 
took  place,  I  ask  if  any  m  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  com- 
plained of  the  Bank,  or  proposed  its  annihilation  as  a  matter  of 
reform.  Did  they  say  there  was  auy  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Bank  ?  Not  a  svllaUe !  All  that  was  said  at  that  time 
may  be  found  and  referred  to  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  It 
never  was  asserted  then  that  the  Bank  was  unconstitutional-— that 
it  was  a  "  monster."  And  there  was  good  reason  for  this  silence* 
The  Bank  had  taken  no  part  in  politics ;  no  one  had  been  wicked 
enough  to  bring  it  into  the  political  arena.  It  is  as  true  as  that 
our  fithers  fell  at  Bunker's  Hill,  at  Lexington,  and  at  Monmouth, 
that  this  outcry  against  the  Bank  was  raised  because  the  Bank 
reused  to  be  made  a  political  agent !  It  is  true  that  the  operation 
commenced  with  the  JSranch  Bank  in  tbb  State.  It  was  tried  to 
make  that  bank  a  political  mstitudon.  Men  here  applied  to  the 
President  to  make  the  bank  at  Portsmouth  a  political  bank.  They 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  do  this.  These  are 
facts — inade  known  to  the  world — not  disputed.  And  this  appli- 
cation to  make  the  Portsmouth  Branch  Bank  apolitical  aeent,  was 
referred  to  die  directors  at  Philadelphia,  who  unanimously  agreed 
that  it  did  not  become  them  to  meddle  in  politics.  Their  business 
was  to  serve  the  country  on  the  terms  ot  their  charter;  and  they 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  they  would  not  change 
their  agents  on  political  grounds,  because  their  institution  had 
not  been  incorporated  on  political  grounds.  They  said  there  was 
no  man  in  their  servu^  who  had  been  appointed  on  political  grounds, 
and  they  would  not  discharge  any  man  for  his  political  opinions. 
They  sought  for  business  men,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  political 
motives.  The  moment  that  this  letter  got  to  Washington  (said  Mr. 
Webster)  it  was  discovered  that  the  B^k  was  a  "  monster  "  with 
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10,000  cbws,  and  ought  to  be  instantly  destroyed.  No  man  in 
tbe  community  gouM  doubt  that  if  the  Bank  had  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  Administration,  had  said,  ^'  O  yes !  we  will  turn  out 
A.,  who  is  an  enemy  to  the  Government,  and  put  in  B.,  who  is  a 
friend;  we  will  lend  money  to  C,  who  is  a  proper  man,  and  not 
to  D.,  wIk)  is  the  reverse ;  witness  our  hand,  and  seds,  &c." — no 
man  can  doubt  that,  if  the  Bank  had  done  this,  it  would  have 
been  not  only  not  a  "  monster,"  but  the  most  amiaUe,  harmless, 
useful  creature  that  the  law  ever  created  !  But,  again,  if  the  Bank 
be  unconstitutional,  when  did  it  become  so  ?  In  the  first  message 
of  the  President,  it  was  said  that  a  national  bank  was  perfectly 
Constitutional,  but  that  it  should  be  differently  constituted ;  that  it 
should  be  founded  on  Government  credit  and  Grovemment  revenue. 
This  (said  Mr.  Webster)  would  have  been  an  Administration  bank, 
and,  eventually,  through  the  President's  officer  (the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury),  the  President's  bank.  The  veto  message  of  1832 
said  that  the  President,  constrained  as  he  was  to  negative  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  would,  had  he  been  applied  to,  have  given 
^e  plan  of  one.  Not  knowing  (said  Mr.  Webster)  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  the  President  in  this  particular,  we  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  sending  to  him  the  necessary  application.  And  now  let  him 
fMr.  Webster)  ask,  if,  in  this  great  controversy,  all  were  to  be 
oriven  to  the  question  of  "  Bank  or  no  Bank,"  We  supposed  the 
Bank  to  be  convenient ;  we  knew  it  to  be  so.  We  know  that  over 
die  great  number  of  State  banks,  having  the  power  to  issue  money^ 
the  United  States  Bank  exercised  a  salutary  control :  the  experi- 
ence of  forty  years  had  convinced  us  that  it  was  useful ;  but  beyond 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

But  a  panacea  has  been  discovered.  The  pressure  of  last 
winter  had  been  removed,  never  more  to  return ;  there  was  to  be 
no  more  fraudulent  paper ;  even  the  safety  banks  might  cease  their 
operations  ;  the  golden  age  had  returned  ;  a  new  coin  had  come 
forth,  which,  deprived  of  the  cap  of  liberty  and  the  old  motto, 
E  plurilms  ununiy  was  in  future  to  protect  the  country  and  restore 
It  to  an  its  former  prosperity. 

One  must  think  very  lightly  of  the  intelligence  of  the  community 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  thus  deceived ;  and  when  the  people 
heard  of  new  eades,  clipned,  it  was  true,  of  their  wings,  bemg 
shown  as  a  sign  of  new  and  better  times,  we  could  not  help  asking 
if  the  people  were  so  enslaved,  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  led  astray  by 
such  paltry  devices.  You  know  (continued  Mr.  Webster)  that 
most  countries  make  but  one  of  the  precious  metals  the  medium  for 
the  payment  of  debt.  In  our  country,  from  the  time  of  Hamilton, 
the  standard  has  been  twofold.  We  pay  either  in  gold  or  silver. 
The  law  regulating  this  matter  made  one  ounce  of  gold  worth  fifteen 
ounces  of  saver.    This  proportion  has  been  found  to  be  mcoirecti 
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gold  being  found  to  be  woith  more  than  fifteen  fat  one,  as  cooip 
pared  with  s3ver»  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that>  as  sil- 
ver is  a  tender  with  us,  and  |old  coin  in  England,  our  gold  baft 
gone  to  England,  while  the  sdver  has  remained  with  us.  This 
being  the  case,  and  desiring  to  brin^  back  gold  again,  the  subjeci 
was  brought  before  Congress  in  petitions  mm  the  merchants  of 
Boston  and  New  York :  the  latter  accompanied  thor  petition  with 
a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to  restore  a  just  proportion  between 
eold  and  silver.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session  (said  Mr. 
Webster),  we  took  up  the  matter,  and  were  prepared  to  ceport  upon 
the  subject,  but  postponed  our  intention  till  the  measure  irom  the 
House  came  before  us.  The  measure  of  the  House  was  not 
accurate ;  its  rate  of  proportion  was  not  entirely  exact ;  it  went  to 
the  extreme,  ^ving  too  much  value  to  g6ld  and  too  little  to  silver ; 
nevertheless,  it  pleased  the  southern  members,  at  this  time  most 
deeply  interested  m  the  gold  quesdon ;  and  the  bill  was  therefore 
passed.  As  far,  then,  as  an  innux  of  gold  is  concerned,  that  efiect 
will  be  necessarily  Mowed  by  the  disappearance  of  dollars.  Gdd, 
having  an  undue  value,  will  necessarily  be  kept  in  the  country, 
and  dollars  will  be  remitted  to  pay  all  balances  in  trade.  Crold 
will  therefore  be  the  only  metalnc  medium,  and  that  confined  to 
the  banks.  In  one  respect,  this  will  be  injurious,  as  it  will  cause 
an  increased  circulation  of  one  dollar  bills,  while,  if  silver  had  been 
retained,  the  circulation  of  small  notes  would  have  been  proper* 
tionally  arrested  by  the  circulation  of  dollars. 

(Apologizing  to  the  meeting  for  this  digression,  Mr.  Webster 
continued.)  But  it  is  the  principles  and  authority  asserted  in  the 
Protest  which  most  truly  alarm  the  people, — the  right  claimed  by 
the  President  to  negative  and  construe  the  laws,  and  to  reject  the 
construction  of  Congress  and  the  courts, — the  assumption  that  all 
ofllcers  are  his,  and  that  evenr  act  of  an  officer  is  his  (the  Presi- 
dent's) act.  If  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  impeachment?  The 
Consutution  says  that  any  officer  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment 
for  malpractices.  Impeach  a  man,  however,  under  this  doctrine, 
and  he  says,  "Behold  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor!"  Impeach- 
ment in  such  a  case  would  be  idle.  In  short,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  extravagant  statements,  I  venture  to  say,  that,  if  we 
yield  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest,  we  shall  live  under  an  elective 
monarchy ;  elective  as  yet,  but  for  information  as  to  how  long  it 
will  remain  so,  let  us  consult  the  page  of  history.  I  know  little 
difference  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  assumptions  of  the  Protest  be  submitted  to. 
And  how  has  this  happened  ?  What  has  brought  about  this  state 
of  things?  What  would  have  been  done,  if  John  Quincy  Adams 
had  acted  thus  ?  I  put  the  question  to  you  in  regard  to  his  prede- 
cessors, not  excepting  even  Washmgton.    I  do  not  believe  that 
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Washington,  in  the  most  palmy  state  of  bis  adounistration,  at  the 
roonieDt  of  bis  greatest  popularity,  would  have  been  able  to  bare 
maintained  himself  a  single  month,  had  he  claimed  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  present  President  in  the  Protest.  Why  are  they 
then  tolerated  now  even  for  a  moment?  There  b  but  one  reason ; 
it  is  this--diat  there  are  those  in  the  present  generation  who  are 
interested  to  deceive,  and  those  who,  from  culpable  inattention  to 
the  concerns  of  their  country,  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived. 
Power  now  maintains  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  purchased,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  deceived. 

Every  thing  (said  Mr.  Webster)  now  turns  upon  personal  con- 
fidence. If  attempts  be  made  to  alarm  the  people,  the  reply 
is,  ''  The  hero  can  do  no  wrong."  Tell  them  the  Constitution  is  in 
danger,  and  his  friends  say,  '^  It  may  be  so,  but  he  means  no  harm." 
Speak  to  them  of  the  seizure  of  the  treasury,  and  they  will  tell 
you  "  that  if  the  President  had  not  acted  as  he  had  done,  the  Bank 
would  have  corrupted  the  whole  Legiskture  before  the  next  ses- 
sion." He  (Mr.  Webster)  thought  this  man-worship  dangerous. 
It  was  not  what  our  forefathers  had  taudit  us.  Jefferson  said  he 
did  not  fight  for  an  elective  monarchy.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
Were  we  sure  that  these  various  usurpations  of  Executive  power 
originated  with  the  "  hero"  ? — ^sure  that  the  mam  spring  was  held 
by  his  hand — that  he  was  the  head  of  his  own  admmistration? 
or  were  we  realizing  the  fears  of  the  Roman  Coriolanus  before 
the  gates  of  Antium  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  the  blows  which 
they  ^-eceived  proceeded  "from  boys  with  sticks  and  cooks  from  the 
kitchen  with  spits  and  ladles"  ?  He  (Mr.  W.)  wouMI  present  the 
subject  in  another  light.  The  present  Administration  would  expire 
in  three  years.  Let  us  suppose  the  accession  of  another  military 
man,  with  the  same  popularity,  to  follow  up,  step  by  step,  the  preten- 
sions of  his  predecessor.  What  would  be  the  state  of  the  country 
eight  years  hence  ?  Could  they  say  then  that  they  covemed  them- 
selves— that  they  made  their  own  laws  ?  He  (Mr.  Webster)  put  it  to 
every  man  to  say  what  must  ensue  if  the  present  system  were  followed 
up.  The  country  could  bear  every  thing  but  the  destruction  of  the 
Government — pressure— any  thing.  If  its  money  was  needed,  let 
it  flow  like  water  for  defence,  but  b^  frozen  like  ice  if  for  tribute. 
It  is  not  because  it  is  money  (said  Mr.  Webster)  that  we  refuse 
to  part  with  it,  but  because  we  know  that  if  our  opponents  get  our 
money,  they  get  every  thine ;  and  if  they  do  not  get  that,  they  get 
nothing,  i  es  (continued  Mr.  Webster),  we  can  give  up  every 
thing  but  our  Constitution,  which  is  the  sun  of  our  system.  As 
the  natural  sun  dispels  fogs,  heats  the  air,  and  vivifies  and  illuminates 
tlie  world,  even  so  does  the  Constitution,  in  days  of  adversity  and 
gloom,  come  out  for  our  rescue  and  our  enlightening.  If  the  lu- 
mmary  which  now  sheds  its  light  upon  us,  and  invigorates  our 


V  wfki&m^  AoMwA'  ferevw  in  ii»  ocean  bed;  diMids,  cold,  Btui 
petpeiaal'deatb,  would  envijKmtis:  and  if  westtfibr  our  other  auo,  the 
Codslkutieo^-to  be  tamed  from  us ;  if  we  reject  or  disregard  its  beoe- 
fics ;  if  tt#  beniis  disappear  bcA  once  in  the  west, --4inarcT)y  and  chaea 
will  hsttfe  cecne  again,  and  we  shall  gn^out  in  darkness  and  despair 
the  -remainder  of  a  ouseraUe  eMience.  I  confess  (said  Mr. 
Webster)  that,  when  I  speak  of  the  Constitiition,  I  feel  a  bummg 
aeal  which  prompts  me  to  poar  out  my  whole  heart.  What  is  the 
Constilution  ?  It  is  the  band  whieh  binds  together  twelve  millions  of 
brothers.  What  is  its  history  ? — who  made  it  ?  Monarchs,  crowned 
heeds,  lords,  or  emperors  ?  JNo,  it  was  none  of  these.  Tlie  Con- 
etitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nearest  approaeh  of  mortal  to 
prfeot  political  wisdom,  was  the  work  of  men  who*  purchased 
tberty  with-  their  blood,-  but  who  feund,  that,  without  organization, 
freedom  was  not  a  blessing.  -They  framed  it,  and  the  people,  in 
Ibeir-inielligeiice,  adopted  it.  And  what  has  been  its  history  for 
ibity  years?  -Has  it  trodden  down  any  man^  rights?  Has  it  cir>- 
comscribed  the  Kberty  of  the  press?  Has  it  stopped  Che  mouth 
of-  any  man  ?  Has  k  held  us  up  as  ofajeets  of'  disgrace  abroad  ? 
How  much  the  reverse !  It  has  given  us  character  abroad ;  and 
when,  with  Washington  at  its  head,  it  went  forth  to  the  world,  this 
^euog  country  at  once  became  the  most  interesting  and  imposing 
ffl  the  eiicle  of  civilized  nations.  How  is  the  Constitution  of  ther 
United  States  regarded  abroad  ?  Why,  as  the  last  hope  of  liberty 
among  men !  Wherever  you  go,  you  find  the  United  States  heM 
up  as  9^  example  by  the  advocates  of  freedom.  The  mariner  no 
more  looks  to  his  compass  or  takes  hb  departure  by  the  sun,  tbav 
does  the  lover  of  liberty  abroad  shape  his  course  by  reference  to 
Ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  for  roe,  still  less  for  those  who  are  &cther 
advanced  in  life  than  I  am,  to  come  e^ctually  to  the  rescue  of 
this  Constitution :  the  tounq  kbr  of  the  country  are  at  this  mo- 
ment its  main  hope.  Youth  is  generous:  its  patriotism  is  free 
from  selfishness :  it  is  full  of  just  and  ardent  impulses :  and  these 
are  feelings  that  become  it.  Early  manhood  is  sanguine :  men  at 
this  stage  (^  existence  have  a  long  life  before  them,  and  they  nat- 
urally feel  a  deep  interest  in  events  which  are  to  influence  their 
whole  future  career.  May  we,  then,  not  flatter  ourselves  thdt  these- 
young  men  will  lay  it  at  heart  to  preserve  this  great  patrimony  }  If 
they  are  careless  of  their  personal  patrimony,  we  call  them  waste^ 
ful ;  but  what  shall  we  call  them  if  they  throw  from  them  this  pearl 
of  great  price — the  Constitutional  liberty  of  their  country  ?  It  is 
for.  the  young  men,  then,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  that  patrimony,  the  like  of  which  no  other  young  men  can  boast ; 
a  patrimony  which  neither  kings  nor  potentates  can  bequeath  to 
their  offiprbg ;  and  which  the  present  pocsessora  have  received  at 
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Ae  price  of  thm  fathers'  Mood.  If  it  be  neoessaiy  to  suooev 
(continued  Mr.  Webster),  politics  must  be  made  the  business  of 
our  lives ;  must  be  our  daily  occupation.  Is  a  ne^hbor  in  error, 
we  must  instruct  and  enlighten  him.  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal 
from  you  that  I  feel  a  more  than  common  interest — more  than  the 
interest  of  a  stranger — in  the  sentiments  and  course  of  the  dtizena 
of  this  State.  I  cannot  feel  alien  to  it,  or  foi^t  that  it  was  amidst 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  these  hills  that  I  first  drew  breath — that, 
by  the  kindness  of  revered  and  excellent  parents,  I  here  received 
my  education — ^here  entered  upon  the  pursuits  of  manhood — and 
that,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends  in  this  State,  I  was  first  intro* 
duced  into  public  life.  I  cannot,  then,  if  I  would,  tear  myself  from 
the  sincerest  wishes  and  r^ard  for  the  happiness  and  weluune  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State.  I  may  not  again  have  an  opportunitv  of 
addressing  so  large  an  assembly  of  my  friends  in  New  Hampsnire ; 
and  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  or  not  I  continue  in  political 
life ;  but  permit  me  to  assure  you  that,  wherever  I  go,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  cherish  a  firm  attachment  to  the  State  of  my  nativity,  and 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  now  and  heretofore  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Blr.  WsBSTSR  concladed  bj  ofierini^  the  following  tout,  and  tst  down  amidft 
loud  and  long-continued  applanae. 

''Our  native  State,  rich  in  revolutionart  merit,  she 
will  tst  be  focnd  occvptino  her  true  place  in  support  of 
IKE  Constitution,  Libbrtt,  and  the  Laws." 


ARGUMENT 


IN    THE    GOODRIDOE    CASE. 


Tais  argument  waa  addratoed  to  a  jury  in  April,  1817,  on  the  oceaaion  of 
the  trial  of  Levi  and  Laban  Kenniston,  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Coart  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Maaiachuaetta,  held  at  Ipswich,  in  the  Gonnty  of  Eases,  for 
an  alleged  assault  and  robbery  by  said  Levi  and  Laban,  hi  company  with  one 
Reuben  Taber  (who  was  tried  separately),  on  the  person  of  Major  Elijah  Putnam 
Goodridge,  of  Bangor,  in  the  District  of  Maine.  The  crime  was  alleged  te 
have  been  oomnutted  upon  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  December,  1816,  when  thft 
said  Goodridge  was  travelling  in  Newbury ;  and  it  was  also  charged  in  the  iA> 
dictment  that  he  was  robbed,  at  that  time,  and  by  these  men,  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  bank-bills  and  gold.  It  was  stated  by  the  solicitor-general  (th» 
Hon.  Daniel  Davis),  in  opening  the  cftuse  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment,  that 
he  expected  to  prove,  in  substantiating  these  charges,  that  the  prisoners  wersi 
during  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  robbery,  at  Newburyport,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  place  where  the  robbery  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed ;  that 
they  were  seen  that  evening  under  very  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  that, 
since  that  time,  on  a  thorough  search  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Kennistont 
(at  Ipswich),  there  had  been  found  papers,  and  bills,  and  gold  coin,  which 
Goodridge  could  identify,  and  had  identified,  to  be  his,  and  which,  it  was  said, 
had  been  taken  from  him  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  To  this  would  be  added 
their  agitation,  and  partial  confessions,  when  charged  with  the  crime.  It  fa 
onneoessary  to  set  forth  the  evidence  introduced  on  either  side,  as  it  will  soffit 
eiently  appear  from  the  following  argument  of  the  eoonsel.  Mr.  Webster 
was  connected,  in  the  defence,  with  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Es^.,  of  Boston,  and 
Stephen  W.  Marston,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport. 

It  was  true  (Mr.  Webster  said)  that  the  offence  chained  was  not 
capital ;  but  perhaps  this  could  hardly  be  considered  as  ravorable  to 
the  defendants.  To  those  who  are  guilty,  and  without  hope  of  escape^ 
no  doubt  the  lightness  of  the  penalty  of  transgression  gives  cooso- 
ktion.  But  if  the  defendants  were  innocent,  it  was  more  natural 
for  them  to  be  thinking  upon  what  they  had  lost,  by  that  alteration 
of  the  law  which  had  left  highway  robbery  no  longer  capital,  than 
upon  what  the  guilty  might  gain  by  it.  They  had  lost  those  great 
privileges,  in  their  trial,  which  the  law  allows,  in  capital  cases,  for 
the  protection  of  innocence  against  unfounded  accusation.  They 
bave  lost  the  right  of  beine  previously  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  die  Govemment's  witnesses.    Tbey 


have  lost  the  right  of  peremptory  chaUenge ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  which  they  know  have  been  excited  against  them, 
they  must  show  legal  cause  of  challenge,  in  each  individual  call, 
or  else  take  the  jury  as  they  find  it  They  have  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  assignment  of  counsel  by  the  court.  They  have  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  Commonwealth's  process  to  bring  in  witnesses  in 
their  behalf.  When  to  these  circumstances  it  was  added  that 
they  were  strangers,  in  a  great  degree  without  friends,  and  without 
the  means  for  preparing  their  defence,  it  was  evident  they  must 
take  their  trial  under  great  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Webster  then  called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  those  cir- 
cumstances which  he  thought  could  not  but  cast  doubts  on  the 
story  of  the  prosecutor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  a  robbery  of  this 
sort  to  have  been  committed  by  three  or  four  men  without  preW- 
ous  arrangement  and  concert,  and  of  course  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  Goodridge  would  be  there,  and  that  he  had 
money.  They  did  not  go  on  the  highway,  in  such  a  place,  in  a 
cold  December's  night,  for  the  general  purpose  of  attacking  the 
first  passenger,  running  the  chance  of  his  being  somebody  who 
had  money.  It  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  gang  of  robbers 
existed,  that  they  acted  systematically,  communicating  intelligence 
to  one  another,  and  meeting  and  dispersing  as  occasion  required, 
and  that  this  gang  had  their  head-quaiters  in  such  a  place  as 
Newburyport :  no  town  is  more  distinguished  for  the  correctness 
of  the  general  habits  of  its  citizens ;  and  it  is  of  such  a  size  that 
every  man  in  it  may  be  known  to  all  the  rest.  The  pursuits, 
occupations,  and  habits  of  every  person  within  it  are  within  the  ob- 
servation of  his  neighbors.  A  suspicious  stranger  would  be  instantly 
observed,  and  all  his  movements  could  be  easily  traced.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  a  gang  of  robbeis. 
Offenders  of  this  sort  hang  on  the  skirts  of  great  cities.  From 
the  commission  of  their  crimes  they  hasten  into  the  crowd,  and 
hide  themselves  in  the  populousness  of  great  cities.  If  it  were 
wholly  improbable  that  a  gang  exbted  in  such  a  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  plunder,  the  next  inquiry  was.  Was  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  there  had  been  a  special  or  particular  combi- 
nation, for  the  single  purpose  of  robbing  the  prosecutor?  ?(ow,it 
was  material  to  observe,  that  not  only  was  there  no  evidence  of 
any  such  combination,  but  also  that  circumstances  did  exist  which 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  that  the  defendants  could  have  been 

Earties  to  such  a  combination,  or  even  that  they  could  have  any 
nowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  such  man  as  Goodridge,  or 
that  any  person,  with  money,  was  expected  to  come  from  the 
Eastward,  and  to  be  near  Elssex  bridge,  at  or  about  9  o'clock 
that  evening. 
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One  of  |he  defendants  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  Newbury- 
port — ^the  other  passed  the  bridge  from  New  Hampshire,  at  12 
o'clock,  on  the  i9th.  At  this  time,  Goodridge  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  Exeter,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  the  iM'idge.  How,  then, 
could  either  of  the  defendants  know  that  he  was  coming  ?  Be- 
sides, he  says  that  nobody  knew,  on  the  road,  that  he  had  money, 
as  far  as  he  knows,  and  nothing  happened  till  he  reached  Exeter, 
according  to  his  account,  from  which  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
he  carried  money.  Here,  as  he  relates  it,  it  became  known  that 
he  had  pistols ;  and  he  must  wish  you  to  infer,  that  the  plan  to  rob 
him  was  laid  here,  at  Exeter,  by  some  of  the  persons  who  inferred 
that  he  had  money  from  his  being  armed.  Who  were  these 
persons  ?  Certainly  not  the  defendants,  or  either  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly not  Taber.  Certainly  not  Jackman.  Were  tfiey  persons 
of  suspicious  character?  Was  he  in  a  house  of  a  suspicious 
character.^  On  this  point  he  gives  us  no  information:  He 
has  either  not  taken  tne  pains  to  inquire,  or  he  chooses  not  to 
communicate  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  important,  since  he  seems  compelled  to  lay  the  scene  of  the 
plot  against  him  at  Exeter,  than  to  know  who  the  persons  were 
that  he  saw,  or  that  saw  him,  at  that  place.  On  the  &ce  of  the  ' 
facts  now  proved,  nothing  could  be  more  improbable  than  that  the 
plan  of  robbery  was  concerted  at  Exeter.  If  so,  why  should  those 
who  concerted  send  forward  to  Newburyport  to  engage  the  de« 
fendants,  especially  as  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  there  ? 
What  should  induce  any  persons  so  suddenly  to  apply  to  the  de« 
fendants  to  assist  in  a  robbery  ?  There  was  nothing  in  their  per- 
sonal character  or  previous  history  that  should  induce  this. 

Nor  was  there  time  for  all  this.  If  the  prosecutor  had  not 
lingered  on  the  road,  for  reasons  not  yet  discovered,  he  must  have 
been  in  Newburyport  long  before  the  time  at  which  he  states  the 
robbery  to  have  been  committed.  How,  then,  could  any  one  ex- 
pect to  leave  Exeter,  come  to  Newburypc^-t,  fifteen  miles,  there 
look  out  for  and  find  out  assistants  for  a  highway  robbery,  and 
get  back  two  miles  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  commission  of 
the  crime  ?  That  any  body  should  have  undertaken  to  act  thus, 
was  wholly  improbable ;  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  not  the  least 

5 roof  of  any  body's  travelling,  that  afternoon,  from  Exeter  to 
[ewburyport,  or  of  any  person  who  was  at  the  tavern  at  Exeter 
having  left  it  that  afternoon.  In  all  probability,  nothing  of  this 
sort  could  have  taken  place  without  being  capable  of  detection 
and  proof.  In  every  particular  the  prosecutor  has  wholly  faOed 
to  show  the  least  probability  of  a  plan  to  rob  him  having  been 
laid  at  Exeter. 

But  how  comes  it,  that  Goodridge  was  near  or  quite  four  hours 
and  a  half  in  travelling  a  distance  which  might  have  beee  travelled 
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m  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half?  He  says  he  missed  his 
way,  and  went  the  Salisbury  road.  But  some  of  the  jury  know, 
that  this  could  not  have  delayed  him  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 
It  would  be  well  to  be  able  to  give  some  better  account  of  this 
delay. 

Failing,  as  he  seems  to  do,  to  create  any  belief  that  a  plan  to 
rob  him  was  fixed  at  Exeter,  the  prosecutor  goes  back  to  Alfred, 
and  says  he  saw  there  a  man  whom  Taber  resembles.  But  Taber 
is  proved  to  have  been  at  that  time,  and  at  the  time  of  the  rob* 
bery,  in  Boston.  This  is  proved  beyond  question.  It  is  so  certaioi 
that  the  solicitor  has  non  pressed  the  indictment  against  him. 

There  is  an  end,  then,  of  all  pretence  of  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  of  robbery  at  Alfred:  this  leaves  the  prosecutor  alto- 
gether unable  to  point  out  any  manner  in  which  it  should  become 
known  that  he  had  money,  or  in  which  a  design  to  rob  him  should 
originate. 

It  was  next  to  be  considered  whether  the  prosecutor's  story 
was  either  natural  or  consistent.  But,  in  the  threshold  of  the 
inquiry,  every  one  puts  the  question,  What  motive  had  the  prose- 
cutor to  be  guilty  of  the  abominable  conduct  of  feigning  a  robbery  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  motives.  Thejury  did  not  know  enough 
of  his  character  or  circumstances.  Such  things  had  happened, 
and  mieht  happen  again.  Suppose  he  owed  mone^  in  Boston, 
and  had  it  not  to  pay  ?  Who  knows  how  high  he  might  estimate 
the  value  of  a  plausible  apology  ?  Some  men  have  also  a  whim- 
ncal  ambition  of  disnncdon.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
modes  in  which  human  vanity  exhibits  itself.  A  story  of  this 
nature  excites  the  public  sympathy.  It  attracts  general  attention. 
It  causes  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  to  be  celebrated  as  a  man 
who  has  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  manly  resistance,  overcome  by 
robbers,  and  who  has  renewed  his  resistance,  as  soon  as  returning 
life  and  sensation  enabled  him,  and,  after  a  second  conflict,  has 
been  quite  subdued,  beaten  and  bruised  out  of  all  sense  and  sen- 
sation, and  finally  left  fer  dead  on  the  field.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  such  motives,  trifling  and  ridiculous  as  most  men  would 
think  them,  might  influence  the  prosecutor,  when  connected  vrith 
«ny  expectation  of  favor  or  indulgence,  if  he  wanted  such,  from 
his  creditors.  It  was  to  be  remembered,  that  he  probably  did  not 
see  all  the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  if  his  robbery  be  a  pre- 
tence. He  might  not  intend  to  prosecute  any  body.  But  he 
probably  found,  and  indeed  there  is  evidence  to  show,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  something  to  find  out  the  authors  of  the 
alleged  robbery.  He  manifested  no  particular  zeal  on  this  subject. 
He  was  in  no  haste.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  pressed  by 
others  to  do  that  which  we  should  suppose  he  would  be  most 
earnest  to  do,  the  earliest  moment. 


Bat  could  he  so  seriously  wound  himself  ?-*couId  he  or  would 
he  shoot  a  pbtol  buUet  through  hb  hand,  in  order  to  render  the 
robbery  probable,  and  to  obtain  belief  in  his  story  ?  All  exhibi- 
tions are  subject  to  accidents.  Whether  they  are  serious  or  far- 
cical, they  may,  in  some  particulars,  not  proceed  exactly  as  th^ 
are  designed  to  do.  If  we  knew  that  this  shot  through  the  hana, 
if  Qoade  by  himself,  must  have  been  inlentiooally  made  by  himself^ 
it  would  be  a  circumstance  of  greater  weight.  The  bullet  went 
through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  He  m^ht  intend  it  should  have 
gone  through  nothing  else.  It  was  quite  certain  he  did  not  re- 
ceive this  wound  in  the  way  he  described.  He  says  he  was  puU* 
ing  or  thrusting  aside  the  robber's  pistol,  and  while  his  hand  was 
on  it,  it  was  fired,  and  the  contents  passed  through  bis  hand.  This 
could  not  have  been  so,  because  no  part  of  the  contents  went 
through  the  band,  except  the  ball.  There  was  powder  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  from  the  appearance  one  would  think  the 

CI  to  have  been  three  or  four  feet  from  the  hand  when  fired. 
&ct  (rf*the  pistol  bullet  being  fired  throu^  the  hand,  is  doubt- 
less a  circumstance  of  weight.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  account  ibr 
it ;  but  it  is  to  be  weighed  with  other  circumstances. 

It  was  most  extraordinaiy,  that,  in  the  whole  case,  the  prosecutor 
should  prove  hardly  any  net  in  anv  way  but  b^  his  own  oath. 
He  chooses  to  trust  every  thing  on  bis  own  credit  with  the  jury. 
Had  he  the  money  with  him,  which  he  mentions?  If  so,  tus 
elerks  or  persons  connected  with  him  in  business  must  have  known 
it ;  yet  no  witness  is  produced.  Nothbg  can  be  more  important 
than  to  prove  that  be  had  the  money.  Yet  he  does  not  prove  it. 
Why  should  he  leave  this  essential  fact  without  further  support? 
He  is  not  surprbed  with  this  defence — lie  knew  what  it  would  be. 
He  knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  prove  that 
in  truth  he  did  possess  the  money  which  he  says  he  lost ;  vet  he 
does  not  prove  it.  AH  that  he  saw,  and  all  that  be  did,  and  every 
thing  that  occurred  to  him  until  after  the  alleged  robbery,  rests 
solely  on  bis  own  credit.  He  does  not  see  fit  to  corroborate  anv 
fact  by  the  tesdmony  of  any  witness.  So  he  went  to  New  York 
to  arrest  Jackman.  He  did  arrest  him.  He  swears  positively 
that  he  found  in  his  possession  papers  which  he  lost  at  the  time  of 
the  robbery ;  yet  he  neither  produces  the  papers  themselves,  nor 
die  persons  who  assisted  in  the  search. 

In  like  manner  he  represents  lib  intercourse  with  Taber  at 
Boston.  Taber,  he  says,  made  certain  confessions.  They  made 
a  bargain  for  a  disclosure  or  confession  on  one  side,  and  a  reward 
on  the  other.  But  no  one  heard  these  confessions  except  Good- 
ridge  himself.  Taber  now  confix>nts  him,  and  pronounces  tbb 
part  of  hb  story  to  be  wholly  false ;  and  there  is  nobody  who  can 
support  the  prosecutor. 
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A  jtuy  caaaot  too  sejrjously  reflect  on  this  part  of  the  case. 
Here  are  many  most  important  allegations  of  &ot,  which,  if  tniOi 
could  easily  be  shown  by  other  witnesses,  and  yet  are  not  so  shown. 

How  came  Mr.  Goodridge  to  set  out  from  Bangor,  armed  in 
ifab  formal  and  formidable  manner  ?  How  came  he  to  be  so  ap> 
prehensive  of  a  robbery?  The  reason  he  gives  is  completely 
ridiculous.  As  the  foundation  of  his  alarm,  he  tdls  a  story  of  a 
robbery  which  he  had  heard  of,  but  which,  as  fiir  as  appears,  no 
one  else  ever  heard  of;  and  the  story  itself  is  so  perfecuy  absurd, 
k  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  it  was  the  product  of  his  im* 

Sination  at  the  moment  |Ie  seems  to  have  been  a  little  too  con- 
ent  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rob  him.  The  manner 
m  which  he  carried  his  money,  as  he  says,  indicated  a  strong  ex- 
pectation of  this  sort.  His  gold  he  wrapped  in  a  cambric  cloth, 
put  it  into  a  shot  bag,  and  then  into  his  portmanteau.  One  parcel 
of  bills,  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  amount,  he  put  into  his  pocket- 
book-— another,  of  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  he 
carried  next  his  person,  underneath  all  his  clothes.  Having  dis- 
posed o(  his  money  in  this  way,  and  armed  himself  with  two  good 
pistols,  he  set  out  from  Bangor.  The  jury  would  judge  whether 
diis  extraordinary  care  of  his  money,  and  this  fonnal  arming  of 
himself  to  defend  it,  did  not  appear  a  good  deal  suspicious. 

He  stated  that  he  did  not  travel  in  the  night ;  that  be  wouM 
not  so  much  expose  himself  to  robbers.  He  said  that,  when  he 
oame  nea^  Alfred,  he  did  not  go  into  the  village,  but  stopped  a 
few  miles  short,  because  night  was  coming  on,  and  he  would  not 
trust  himself  and  his  money  out  at  night.  He  represents  himself 
to  have  observed  this  rule  constantly  and  invariably  until  he  got 
to  Exeter.  Yet,  when  the  time  came  for  the  robbery,  he  was 
found  out  at  night.  He  left  Exeter  about  sunset,  intending  to  go 
to  Newburyport,  fifteen  miles  distant,  that  evening.  When  he 
b  asked  how  this  should  happen,  he  says  he  bad  no  fear  of  rob- 
bers after  he  left  the  District  of  Maine.  He  thought  himself 
quite  safe  when  he  arrived  at  Exeter.  Yet  he  told  the  jury,  that 
at  Exeter  he  thought  it  necessary  to  load  his  pistol  afresh.  He 
asked  for  a  private  room  at  the  inn.  He  told  the  persons  in  at- 
tendance that  he  wished  such  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
his  clothes.  He  charged  them  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  interrupted. 
But  he  says  his  object  was  not  to  change  his  dress,  but  to  put  new 
kading  into  his  pistol.     What  sort  of  a  story  was  this  ? 

He  says  he  now  felt  himself  out  of  all  danger  from  robbers, 
and  was  therefore  willing  to  travel  at  night.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  himself  in  very  great  danger  from  robbers,  and  there- 
fore took  the  utmost  pains  to  keep  his  pistols  well  loaded  and  in 
good  order.  To  account  for  the  pains  tie  took  about  loading  his 
pistob  at  Exeter,  he  says  it  was  his  invariable  practice,  eveij 


day  alter  he.  left  Bangor,  to  discfaaige  and  load  agjun  one  or  both 
of  his  pistols ;  that  he  never  missed  doing  this ;  that  he  avoided 
doing  it  at  the  bns,  lest  he  sixHild  create  suspicion,  but  that  ha 
did  it,  while  alone,  on  the  road,  every  day. 

How  Sblt  this  was  probable  the  jury  would  judge.  It  would  be 
fribserved  that  he  gave  up  his  habits  of  caution  as  he  approached 
the  place  of  the  robbery.  He  then  loaded  his  pistols  at  the  tav- 
ern, where  persons  might  and  did  see  him ;  and  he  then  also  trav- 
eMed  in  the  night.  He  passed  the  bridge  over  Merrimack  river 
a  few  mmutes  before  nine  o'clock.  He  was  now  at  a  part  of  his 
progress  where  he  was  within  the  observation  of  other  witnesses, 
and  something  could  be  known  of  him  besides  what  he  told  of 
himself.  Immediatelv  after  him  passed  the  two  persons  with  their 
wagons — Shaw  and  Keyser.  Close  upon  them  followed  the  mail 
stage.  Now,  these  wagons  and  the  stage  must  have  passed  within 
three  rods,  at  most,  of  Goodridge,  at  the  very  time  of^  the  robbery. 
They  must  have  been  very  near  the  spot,  the  very  moment  of  the 
attack ;  and  if  he  was  under  the  robbers'  hands  as  long  as  he  rep- 
resents, or  if  they  staid  (mi  the  spot  long  enough  to  do  half  what 
he  says  they  did  do,  they  must  have  been  there  when  the  wagons 
and  the  stage  passed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  by  any 
computation  of  time,  to  put  these  carriages  so  far  from  the  spot,  as 
tfiat  the  drivers  should  not  have  heard  the  cry  of  murder,  which 
he  says  he  raised,  or  the  report  of  the  two  pistols^  which  he  savs 
were  dischaiged.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  he 
returned,  andrepassed  the^ndge. 

The  jury  would  next  naturally  look  to  the  appearances  exhib- 
ked  on  the  field,  after  the  robbery.  The  portmanteau  was  there. 
The  witnesses  say,  that  the  straps  which  fastened  it  to  the  saddle 
had  been  neither  cut  nor  broken.  They  were  carefully  unbuckled. 
This  was  very  considerate  for  robbers.  It  had  been  opened,  and 
its  contents  were  scattered  about  the  field.  The  pocket-book,  too, 
had  been  opened,  and  many  papers  it  contamed  found  on  the 
ground.  Nothing  valuable  was  lost  but  money.  The  robbers  did 
not  think  it  well  to  go  ofiT  at  once  with  the  portmanteau  and  the 
pocket4x)ok.  The  place  was  so  secure,  so  remote,  so  unfrequented 
—they  were  so  far  fiN>m  the  highway — at  least  one  full  rod — ^there 
were  so  few  persons  passing,  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five 
then  in  the  road,  within  hearing  of  the  pistols  and  the  cries  gS 
Goodridge— there  being,  too,  not  above  five  or  six  dwelling-houses, 
fiill  of  people,  within  me  hearing  of  the  report  of  a  pistol ; — these 
circumstances  were  all  so  &vorable  to  their  safety,  that  the  robbers 
sat  down  to  look  over  the  prosecutor's  papers,  carefullv  examined 
the  contents  of  his  pocket-book  ^nd  portmanteau,  and  took  only 
the  things  which  they  needed !  There  was  money  belonging  to 
other  pers(His.    The  robbers  dkl  not  take  it.    They  found  out  it 
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im  not  tbe  prcMeoutor'sy  and  left  it  It  may  be  said  to  be  &Tor* 
aUe  to  tbe  proeecutor's  story,  that  the  money  which  did  not  be* 
lone  to  him,  and  the  plunder  of  which  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
probable  inducement  he  could  have  to  fdgn  a  robbery,  was  noC 
taken.  But  the  jury  would  consider  whether  this  circumstance 
did  not  bear  quite  as  strong  the  other  way,  and  whether  they  can 
believe  that  robbers  could  have  left  this  money  either  bom  aoci* 
dent  or  design. 

The  rob&rs,  by  Goodridge's  account,  were  extremely  careful 
to  search  his  person.  Having  found  money  in  his  portmanteau 
and  in  his  pocket-book,  they  still  forthwith  stripped  him  to  the 
skin,  and  searched  until  they  found  the  sum  which  had  been  so 
carefully  deposited  under  his  clothes.  Was  it  likely,  that,  having 
fiHind  money  in  the  places  where  it  is  ordinarilv  carried,  robbers 
should  proceed  to  search  for  more,  where  they  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  more  would  be  found  ?  Goodrid^e  sajys  that  no  person 
knew  of  hb  having  put  his  bilk  in  that  situation.  On  the  first 
attack,  however,  they  proceeded  to  open  one  garment  after  an* 
other,  until  they  penetrated  to  the  treasure,  which  was  beneath 
them  all. 

The  testimony  of.  Mr.  Howard  was  material.  He  examined 
Goodridge's  pistol,  which  was  found  on  the  spot,  and  thinks  it  had 
not  been  fired  at  all.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  wound 
through  the  hand  was  not  made  by  this  pistol ;  but,  then,  as  the 
pistol  was  then  discharged,  if  it  had  not  been  fired,  he  is  not  oor* 
rect  in  swearine  that  he  fired  it  at  the  robbers,  nor  could  it  have 
been  loaded  at  Exeter,  as  he  testified. 

In  the  whole  case,  there  was  nothing  perhaps  more  deservii^ 
consideration,  than  the  prosecutor's  statement  of  the  violence 
which  the  robbers  used  towards  him.  He  says  he  was  struck 
with  a  heavy  club,  on  the  back  part  of  his  head.  He  fell  sense* 
less  to  the  ground.  Three  or  four  rou^h-handed  ruffians  then 
dragged  him  to  the  fence,  and  through  it  or  over  it,  with  such 
force  as  to  break  one  of  tbe  boards.  They  then  plundered  his 
money.  Presently  he  came  to  his  senses ;  perceived  his  situation ; 
saw  one  of  the  robbers  sitting  or  standing  near:  he  valiandy 
sprung  upon,  and  would  have  overcome  him,  but  the  ruffian  call^ 
out  for  his  comrades,  who  returned,  and  all  together  they  renewed 
their  attack  upon,  subdued  him,  and  redoubled  their  videoce* 
They  struck  him  heavy  blows ;  they  threw  him  violently  to  the 
ground ;  they  kicked  bun  in  the  side ;  they  choked  him ;  one 
of  them,  to  use  his  own  words,  jumped  upon  his  breast.  They 
left  him  only  when  they  supposed  they  had  killed  him.  He  went 
back  to  Pearson's,  at  the  bridge,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  it  was 
several  hours  before  his  recollection  came  to  him.  This  is  his 
account     Now,  in  pobt  of  iact,  it  was  certain  that  on  no  part  of 
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bi8  penoQ  was  there  the  least  mark  of  this  beating  and  wouoding. 
The  blow  on  the  head,  which  brought  him  senseless  to  the  ground, 
neither  broke  the  skin,  nor  caused  any  tumor,  nor  left  any  mark 
whatever.  He  feU  from  lus  horse  on  the  frozen  ground,  without  any 
appearance  of  injury.  He  was  drawn  through  or  over  the  fence  with 
such  force  as  to  break  the  rail,  but  not  at  all  to  leave  any  wound  or 
scratch  on  him.  A  second  time,  he  is  knocked  down,  kicked,  stamped 
upon,  choked,  and  in  every  way  abused  and  beaten  till  sense  had 
departed,  and  the  breath  of  life  hardly  remained ;  and  yet  no 
wound,  bruise,  discoloration,  or  mark  of  mjury,  was  found  to  result 
from  all  this.  Ekcept  the  wound  in  his  hand,  and  a  few  slight 
punctures  in  his  left  arm,  apparendy  made  with  his  own  penknue, 
which  was  found  open  on  the  spot,  there  was  no  wound  or  mark 
which  the  sui^eons,  upon  repeated  examinatbns,  could  any  where 
discover.  This  was  a  story  not  to  be  believed.  No  matter  who 
tells  it,  it  is  so  impossible  to  be  true,  that  all  belief  is  set  at  defi- 
ance. No  man  can  believe  it.  All  this  tale  of  blows  which  left 
no  marks,  and  of  wounds  which  could  not  be  discovered,  must  be 
the  work  of  ima^nation.  .  If  the  jury  could  believe  that  he  was 
robbed,  it  was  impossible  they  should  or  could  believe  his  account 
of  the  manner  of  it. 

With  respect,  next,  to  delirium.  The  jury  had  heard  the  phy- 
aci^ns.  Two  of  them  had  no  doubt  it  was  all  fei^^ned.  Ehr. 
Spoflbrd  had  spNoken  in  a  more  qualified  manner,  but  it  was  very 
evident  his  opinion  agreed  with  theirs.  In  the  heght  of  his 
raving,  the  physician  who  was  present  said  to  others,  that  he 
could  find  nothing  the  matter  of  the  man,  and  that  his  pulse  was 
perfectly  regular.  But  consider  the  facts  which  Dr.  Bakh  tes- 
tifies. He  suspected  the  whole  of  this  illness  and  delirium  to  be 
feigned.  He  wished  to  ascertain  the  truth.  While  he  or  others 
was  present,  Groodridge  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  gains  and 
agony  from  his  wounds.  He  could  not  turn  himself  in  bed,  not 
be  turned  by  others,  without  infinite  distress.  His  mind,  too,  was 
as  much  disordered  as  his  body.  He  was  constantly  raving  about 
robbery  and  murder.  At  length  the  physicians  and  others  with- 
drew, and  left  him  alone  in  the  room.  Dr.  Bakh  returned  softly 
to  the  door,  which  he  had  left  partly  open,  and  there  he  had  a 
full  view  of  his  patient,  unobserved  by  him.  Goodridge  was 
then  very  quiet.  His  incoherent  exclamations  had  ceased.  Dr. 
Balch  saw  him  turn  over  in  bed  without  inconvenience.  Pretty 
soon  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  adjusted  his  neckcloth  and  his  hair. 
Then,  hearing  footsteps  on  the  staircase,  he  instandy  sunk  into 
the  bed  again;  his  pains  all  returned,  and  he  cried  out  agakist 
robbers  and  murderers  as  loud  as  ever.  Now,  these  facts  are  all 
sworn  to  by  an  intellieent  witness,  who  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
them'— a  respectable  physician,  whose  veracity  or  accuracy  is  in 
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no  way  impeached  or  questioned.  After  this,  it  was  difficult  to 
retain  any  good  opinion  of  the  prosecutor.  Robbed  or  not  robbed, 
diis  was  his  conduct ;  and  such  conduct  necessarily  takes  away 
all  claim  to  sympathy  and  respect.  The  jury  would  consider 
whether  it  did  not  also  take  away  all  right  to  be  believed  in  any 
thing.  For  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  in  .any  one  point  he 
had  intentionally  misrepresented  facts,  he  could  be  befaeved  in 
nothing.  No  man  was  to  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  whom  the  jury  had  found  wilfully  violating  the  truth  in 
any  particular. 

The  next  part  of  the  case  was,  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor, 
in  attempting  to  find  out  the  robbers,  after  he  had  recovered  from 
his  illness.  He  suspected  Mr.  Pearson,  a  very  honest,  respecta- 
ble man,  who  keeps  the  tavern  at  the  bridge.  He  searched  his 
house  and  premises.  He  sent  for  a  conjurer  to  come,  with  his 
metallic  rods  and  witch-hazel,  to  find  the  stolen  money.  Good- 
ridge  says  now,  that  he  thought  be  should  find  it,  if  the  conjurer^ 
instruments  were  properly  prepared.  He  professes  to  have  full 
fiiith  in  the  art.  Was  this  folly,  or  fraud,  or  a  strange  mixture 
of  both  ?  Pretty  soon  after  the  last  search,  gold  pieces  were  ac- 
tually found  near  Mr.  Pearson's  house,  in  the  manner  stated  by  the 
female  witness.  How  came  they  there  ?  Did  the  robber  deposit 
ihem  there  ?  That  is  not  possible.  Did  he  accidentally  leave 
them  there  ?  Why  should  not  a  robber  take  as  good  care  of  his 
money  as  others  ?  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  gold  pieces  were  not 
put  there  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  because  the  ground  was  then 
bare ;  but  when  tliese  pieces  were  found,  there  were  several  inches 
of  snow  bdow  them.  When  Goodridge  searched  here  with 
his  conjurer,  he  was  on  this  spot,  atone  and  unobserved,  as  he 
thought.  Whether  he  did  not,  at  that  time,  drop  his  gold  into 
the  snow,  the  jury  will  judge.  When  he  came  to  this  search,  he 
proposed  something  very  ridiculous.  He  proposed  that  all  per^ 
sons  about  to  assist  m  the  search  should  be  examined,  to  see  that 
they  had  nothing  which  they  could  put  into  Pearson's  possession, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  found  there.  But  how  was  this  exami- 
nation to  be  made  ?  Why,  truly,  Goodridge  proposed  that  every 
man  should  examine  himself,  and  that,  among  others,  he  would 
examine  himself,  till  he  was  satisfied  he  had  nothing  in  his  pock- 
ets, which  he  could  leave  at  Pearson's,  with  the  fraudulent  design 
of  being  afterwards  found  there,  as  evidence  against  Pearson. 
What  construction  would  be  given  to  such  conduct? 

As  to  Jackman,  Groodridge '  went  to  New  York  and  arrested 
him.  In  his  room  he  says  he  found  paper  coverings  of  gold,  with 
his  own  figures  on  them,  and  pieces  of  an  old  and  useless 
receipt,  which  he  can  identify^  and  which  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  robbery.     He  found  these  things  lying  on 
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the  floor  in  Jackman's  room.  What  should  mduce  the  robbers, 
when  they  left  all  other  papers,  to  take  this  receipt  ?  and  wba* 
should  ioQuce  Jackman  to  carry  it  to  New  York,  and  keep  it 
with  the  coverings  of  the  gold,  in  a  situation  where  it  was  likel) 
to  be  found,  and  used  as  evidence  against  him  ? 

There  was  no  end  to  the  series  of  improbabOities  growing  out 
of  the  prosecutor's  story. 

One  thing  especially  deserves  notice.  Wherever  Goodridge 
searches,  he  always  finds  something ;  and  what  he  finds,  be 
always  can  identify  and  swear  to,  as  being  his.  The  thing  found 
has  always  some  xaarks  by  which  he  knows  it.  Yet  he  never 
finds  much.  He  never  finds  the  mass  of  his  lost  treasure.  He 
finds  just  enough  to  be  evidence,  and  no  more. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  raise  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  the  prosecutor's  relatk)n.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  convict  any  man  ibr  this  robbery, 
until  their  doubts  should  be  cleared  up.  No  doubt  they  were  to 
judge  him  candidly ;  but  they  were  not  to  make  every  thing  yield 
to  a  regard  to  his  reputation,  or  a  desire  to  vindicate  him  fix>m 
the  suspicion  of  a  fraudulent  prosecution. 

He  stood  like  other  witnesses,  except  that  he  was  a  very  inter- 
ested  witness ;  and  he  must  hope  for  credit,  if  at  all,  from  the 
consistency  and  general  probability  of  the  facts  to  which  he  tes- 
tified. The  jury  would  not  convict  the  prisoners  to  save  the 
prosecutor  from  disgrace.  He  had  had  every  opp<munity  at 
making  out  his  case.  If  any  person  in  the  State  could  have  cor- 
roborated any  part  of  his  story,  that  person  he  could  have  pro* 
duced.  He  had  had  the  benefit  of  fiiU  time,  and  eood  counsel, 
and  of  the  Commonwealth's  process  to  bring  in  his  witoesses. 
More  than  all,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  ow» 
story,  with  the  simplicity  that  belongs  to  truth,  if  it  were  true,, 
and  the  frankness  and  earnestness  of  an  honest  man,  if  he  be 
such.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say,  under  their  oaths,  how  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  these  particulars,  and  whether  he  had  left 
their  minds  free  of  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  narration. 

But  if  Goodridge  were  really  robbed,  was  there  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  defendants  had  a  hand  in  the  commission  of  this 
offence  ?  The  evidence  relied  on  is  the  finding  of  the  money  in 
their  house.  It  appeared  that  these  defendants  lived  together,, 
and,  with  a  sister,  constituted  one  family.  Their  father  lived 
in  another  part  of  the  same  house,  and  with  his  wife  constituted 
another  and  distinct  family.  In  this  house,  some  six  weeks  after 
the  robbery,  the  prosecutor  made  a  search ;  and  the  result  has 
been   stated  by  the  witnesses.     Now,  if  the  money   had  been 

f>assed,  or  used  by  the  defendants,  it  might  have  been  conclusive, 
f  found  about  their  persons,  it  might  have  been  very  stcong  proof.. 
▼OL.  II.  55  m 
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But,  under  the. circumstances  of  this  case,  the  mere  finding  of 
money  in  their  bouse,  and  that  only  in  places  where  the  prosecutor 
had  previously  been,  was  no  evidence  at  all.  With  respect  to  the 
gold  pieces,  it  was  certainly  true,  that  they  were  found  in  Good- 
ridge's  track.  They  ware  found  only  where  be  had  been,  and 
nueht  have  put  them. 

When  the  sheriff  was  in  the  house,  and  Goodridge  in  the  cellar, 
gcrid  was  found  in  the  cellar.  When  the  sheriff  was  up  stairs,  and 
Goodridge  in  the  rooms  below,  the  sheriff  was  called  down  to  look 
for  money  where  Goodridge  directed,  and  there  money  was 
found.  As  to  the  bill,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Mr. 
Leavitt  says  he  found  a  bill,  in  a  drawer,  in  a  room  to  which 
none  of  the  party  had  before  been ;  that  he  thought  it  an  un- 
current  or  counterfeit  bill,  and  not  a  part  of  Goodridge's  money, 
and  left  it  where  he  found  it,  without  further  notice.  An  hour  or 
two  afterward,  Upton  perceived  a  bill  in  the  same  drawer, — Good« 
ridge  being  then  with  or  near  him, — and  called  to  Leavitt.  Leavitt 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered  that  bill  before,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  Goodridge's.  The  bill  was  theni  examined.  Leavitt  says 
he  looked  at  it,  and  saw  writing  on  the  back  it.  Upton  says 
he  looked  at  it,  and  saw  writine  on  the  back  of  it.  He  savs 
abo  that  it  was  shown  to  Goodridge,  who  examined  it  in  the 
same  way  that  he  and  Leavitt  examined  it  None  of  the  party 
at  this  time  suspected  it  to  be  Goodridge's.  It  was  then  put  into 
Leavitt's  pocket-book,  where  it  remained  till  evening,  when  it 
was  taken  out  at  the  tavern ;  and  then  it  turned  out  to  be,  plainly 
and  clearly,  one  of  Goodridge's  bills,  and  had  the  name  of 
"  James  Poor,  Bangor,"  in  Goodridge's  own  hand-writing  on  the 
back  o[  it.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  this  account,  is, 
Why  was  not  this  discovery  made  at  the  time?  Goodridge 
was  looking  for  bills,  as  well  as  gold.  He  was  looking  for  Bos- 
ton bills — ^tor  such  he  had  lost.  He  was  looking  for  ten  dollar 
bills — for  such  he  had  lost.  He  was  looking  for  bills  which  he 
could  recognize  and  identify.  He  would,  therefore,  naturally  be 
pnrticularly  attendve  to  any  writing  or  marks  upon  such  as  he 
might  find.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  bill  is  found  in  the 
house  of  the  supposed  robbers.  It  is  a  Boston  bill — ^it  is  a  ten 
dollar  bill — it  has  writing  on  the  back'  of  it — that  writing  is 
the  name  of  his  town,  and  the  name  of  one  of  his  neighbors-— 
more  than  all,  that  writing  is  his  own  hand-writing ! — notwith- 
standing all  this,  neither  Goodridge,  nor  Upton,  nor  the  sheriff, 
examined  the  bill,  so  as  to  see  whether  it  was  Goodridge's  money. 
Notwithstanding  it  so  fiilly  resembled,  in  all  points,  the  money 
they  were  looking  for,  and  notwithstanding  they  also  saw  writine 
OD  the  back  of  it,  which,  tliey  must  know,  if  they  read  it,  would 
probably  have  shown  where  the  bQI  came  firom,  yet  neither  of 
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ridge's.  This  was  hardly  to  be  believed.  It  must  be  a  pretty 
strong  faith  in  the  prosecutor  that  could  credit  this  story.  In 
every  part  of  it,  it  was  improbable  and  absurd.  It  was  much 
more  easy  to  believe,  that  the  bill  was  changed.  There  might 
have  been,  and  there  probably  was,  an  uncurrent  or  counterteit 
bill  found  in  the  drawer  byLeavitt  He  certainly  did  not  at 
the  time  think  it  to  be  Goodridge's,  and  he  left  it  in  the  drawer 
where  he  found  it  Before  he  saw  it  again,  the  prosecutor  had 
been  in  that  room,  and  was  in  or  near  it  when  die  sheriff  was 
aeain  called  in,  and  asked  to  put  that  bill  in  bis  pocket-book, 
now  did  the  jury  know,  that  this  was  the  same  bill  which  Leav- 
itt  had  before  seen  ?  Or,  suppose  it  was*-*Leavitt  carried  it  to 
Cofim's ;  in  the  evening  he  produced  it,  and,  after  having  been 
handed  about  for  some  time  among  the  company,  it  turned  out  to 
be  Goodridge's  bill,  and  to  have  upon  it  infallible  marks  of 
identity.  How  did  the  jury  know,  that  a  sleight  of  hand  had  not 
changed  the  bill  at  Coffin's  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  the  bill  might 
have  been  changed.  It  is  not  certain,  that  this  is  the  bill  which 
Leavitt  first  found  in  tlie  drawer — and  this  not  being  certain,  it 
is  not  proof  against  the  defendants. 

Was  it  not  extremely  improbable,  if  the  defendants  were  guilty, 
that  they  should  deposit  the  money  in  the  places  where  it  was 
found?  Why  should  they  put  it  in  small  parcels  in  so  many 
places,  for  no  end  but  to  muldply  the  chances  or  detection  ?  Why, 
especially,  should  they  put  a  doubloon  in  their  father's  pocket- 
book  ?  There  is  no  evidence,  nor  any  ground  of  suspicion,  that  the 
father  knew  of  the  money  being  in  his  pocket-book.  He  swears 
be  did  not  know  it.  His  eeneral  character  is  unimpeached,  and 
there  is  nothing  aeainst  his  credit.  The  inquiry  at  Stratham 
was  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  he  knew  that  the  doubkx>n  was  in 
his  pocket-book.  Wnat  could  possibly  induce  the  defendants  to 
place  it  there  ?  No  man  can  conjecture  a  reason.  On  the  other 
imnd,  if  this  were  a  fraudulent  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor,  this  circumstance  could  be  explained.  He  did  not 
Know  that  the  pocket-book,  and  the  garment  in  which  it  was 
found,  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  defendants.  He  was  as  like- 
ly, therefore,  to  place  it  there  as  elsewhere.  It  was  very  mate- 
rial to  consider  tnat  nothing  was  found  in  that  part  of  the  house 
whk^h  bekmged  to  the  defendants.  Every  thing  was  discovered 
in  the  Tather's  apartments.  They  were  not  found,  therefore,  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendants,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 
discovered  in  any  other  house  in  the  neighborhood.  The  two 
tenements,  it  was  true,  were  under  the  same  roof;  but  they  were 
not  on  that  aooount  tlie  same  tenements :  they  were  as  distinct  as 
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any  other  houses.  Now,  how  should  it  happen  that  the  sevend 
parcels  of  money  should  all  be  found  in  the  father's  possesaon  ? 
He  is  not  suspected— certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  hkn 
— of  having  had  any  hand  either  in  the  commission  of  the  rob- 
bery, or  the  concealing  of  the  goods.  He  swears  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  part  of  this  money  being  in  his  house.  It  b  not  easy 
to  imagine  how  it  came  there,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  be  put  there 
by  some  one  who  did  not  know  what  part  of  the  house  beknged 
to  the  defendants,  and  what  did  not. 

The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  have  testified 
that  the  defendants,  when  arrested,  manifested  great  agitation  and 
alarm  ;  paleness  overspread  their  faces,  and  drops  of  sweat  stood 
on  their  temples.  This  satisfied  the  witne^es  of  the  defendants^ 
guilt,  and  they  now  state  the  circumstance,  as  being  indubitable 
proof.  This  argument  manifests,  in  those  who  use  it,  equal  want 
of  sense  and  sensibility.  It  is  precisely  fitted  to  the  feeling  and 
the  intellect  of  a  bum-bailifE  In  a  court  of  jusdce  it  deserves 
nothing  but  contempt.  Is  there  nothing  that  can  agitate  the  frame, 
or  excite  the  blood,  but  the  consciousness  of  guik  ?  If  the  defend- 
ants were  innocent,  would  they  not  feel  indignatbn  at  this  unjust 
accusation  ?  If  they  saw  an  attempt  to  produce  false  evidence 
against  them,  would  they  not  be  anzry  ?  And,  seeing  the  production 
of  such  evidence,  might  they  not  feel  fear  and  alarm  ?  And  have 
indignatk)n,  and  anger,  and  terror,  no  power  to  afiect  the  human 
countenance,  or  the  human  firame  ? 

Miserable,  miserable,  indeed,  is  the  reasoning  which  would  in- 
fer any  man's  guilt  from  his  agitation,  when  he  found  himself  ac* 
eused  of  a  heinous  o£knce  ;  when  he  saw  evidence,  which  he  might 
know  to  be  false  and  fraudulent,  brought  against  him ;  when  his 
house  was  filled,  from  the  garret  to  tlie  cellar,  by  those  whom  be 
might  esteem  as  false  witnesses ;  and  when  he  himself,  instead  of 
being  at  liberty  to  observe  their  conduct  and  watch  their  motions, 
was  a  prisoner  in  close  custody  in  his  own  house,  with  the  fists  of  a 
catch-poll  clenched  upon  his  throat 

The  defendants  were  at  Newburyport  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  robbery.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  show  where 
they  were  and  what  they  were  doing.  Their  proof,  it  is  true^ 
does  not  apply  to  every  moment.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
from  the  moment  of  their  arrest,  they  have  been  in  close  prison, 
perhaps  they  have  shown  as  much  as  could  be  expected.  Few 
men,  when  called  on  afterwards,  can  remember,  and  fewer,  still, 
can  prove,  bow  they  have  passed  every  half  hour  of  an  evening. 
At  a  reasonable  hour  they  both  came  to  the  house  where  Laban 
had  lodged  the  night  before.  Nothing  suspicious  was  observed 
in  their  manners  or  conversation.  Is  it  probable  they  would 
thus  come  unconcernedly  into  the  company  of  others,  fix)m  a  field 
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of  robbery,  aod,  as  they  must  have  supposed,  of  murder,  before 
they  could  have  ascertained  whether  the  stain  ot  blood  was  not 
on  their  garments?  They  remained  in  the  place  a  part  of  the 
next  day.  The  town  was  alarmed ;  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  cf 
all  strangers,  and  of  the  defendants  among  others.  Nothing  sus- 
picious was  discovered.  They  avoided  no  inquiry,  nor  left  the 
town  in  any  haste.  The  jury  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  defendants.  Did  their  general  appearance  indicate  that  har- 
dihood which  would  enable  them  to  act  this  cool,  unconcerned 
part  ?    Was  it  not  nu)re  likely  they  would  have  fled  ? 

From  the  time  of  the  robbery  to  the  arrest,  6ve  or  six  weeks, 
the  defendants  had  been  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations.  They 
are  not  found  to  have  passed  a  dollar  of  money  to  any  body.  They 
ooDtioued  their  ordinary  habits  of  labor.  No  man  saw  money 
about  them,  nor  any  circumstance  that  might  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  they  had  money.  Nothing  occurred  tending  in  any  degree 
to  excite  suspicions  against  them.  When  arrested,  and  when  all 
this  array  <h  evidence  was  made  against  them,  and  when  they 
could  hope  in  nothing  but  their  innocence,  immunity  was  o&red 
them  again  if  they  would  confess.  They  were  pressed,  and  urged^ 
and  allured,  by  every  motive  which  could  be  set  belcMne  them,  to 
acknowledge  their  participation  b  the  ofience,  and  to  bring  out 
their  aceomplices.  They  steadily  protested  that  they  could  con- 
fess nothing,  because  they  knew  nothing.  In  defiance  of  all  the 
diflcoveries  made  in  their  house,  they  bBve  trusted  to  their  inno- 
eence.  On  that^and  on  the  candor  and  discernment  of  an  enlight* 
ened  jury,  they  still  relied. 

If  the  jury  were  satisfied,  that  there  was  the  highest  improba- 
bility that  these  persons  could  have  had  any  previous  knowledge 
of  Goodridge,  or  been  concerned  in  any  previous  concert  to 
rpb  him ;  if  their  conduct  that  evening  and  the  next  day 
was  marked  by  no  circumstances  of  suspicion ;  if,  from  that 
moment  until  tbeii*  arrest,  nothing  appeared  against  them  ;  if  they 
neither  passed  money,  nor  ane  found  to  have  had  money ;  if  the 
manner  of  the  search  of  their  house,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  excite  strong  suspk^ions  of  un&ir  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices ;  if,  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  peril,  no  promises  of  safety 
could  draw  from  the  defendants  any  confessions  afiectmg  them- 
selves or  odiers, — ^it  would  be  for  the  juiy  to  say  whether  they 
couM  pronounce  them  guilty. 
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m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  12,  18SS, 
ON  THE  BILL  GRANTING  INDEMNITY  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  FRENCH  6POUATIONS  ON  AMERICAN 
COMMERCE  PRIOR  TO  laOO. 


Mr.  Webster  said,  that,  before  proceeding  to  the  discusaoo  of 
the  bill,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  notice  of  an  occurrence 
such  as  did  not  ordinarily  draw  from  him  any  remarks  m  his  place 
in  the  Senate.  Some  time  last  March,  said  Mr.  Webster,  there 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  published  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  to  the  editor,  bom 
Washington,  in  which  the  writer  charged  me  with  having  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  these  claims.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  this 
letter  was  written  by  a  member  of  Congress.  The  assertion,  like 
many  others  which  I  have  not  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  any  notkse 
of,  was  wholly  and  entirely  false  and  malicious.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  these  claims,  or  any  one  of  them.  I  have  never 
been  conferred  with  or  retained  by  any  one,  or  spoken  to  as  counsel 
for  any  of  them,  in  the  course  of  my  life.  No  member  of  tbe  Senate 
is  more  entirely  free  from  any  personal  connection  with  the  claims 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  on  several  oc- 
casions, to  place  me  on  a  committee  to  which  these  petitions  have 
been  referred.  I  have,  on  those  occasions,  examined  the  subject, 
with  a  desire  to  acquit  myself  conscientiously,  by  exerciang  my 
best  judgment  upon  the  claims,  as  questions  of  mere  right  and 
justice. 

At  the  last  session,  an  honorable  member  of  the  Senate,  now  in 
a  public  capacity  at  St.  Petersburg,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  petitioners,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  d^ 
dining  himself  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  Without  any 
wish  of  mine,  and,  indeed,  without  my  knowledge, — (or  I  was  not 
then  in  the  city, — the  Senate  was  pleased  to  place  me  at  the  head  of 
that  committee.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  then,  to  introduce  the  biU 
which  is  now  again  under  consideration. 

This,  said  IVlr.  Webster,  is  no  party  question :  it  involves  no 
party  principles;  affects  no  party  interests ;  seeks  no  party  ends 
or  objects ;  and  as  it  is  a  quesdon  of  private  right  and  justice,  it 
twould  be  flagrant  wrong  and  injusdce  to  attempt  to  give  to  it,  any 
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where>  the  character  of  a  party  measure.  The  petkioDarB,  the 
sufierers  under  the  French  spoliations,  belong  to  all  parties*  Gea- 
tlemeo  of  distinction,  of  all  parties,  have  at  di£kreot  tunes  mauip 
tained  the  justice  of  the  claioL  The  present  bill  is  intended  for 
the  equal  lelief  of  all  sufferers ;  and  if  the  measure  shall  become  a 

Ety  measure,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  pursue  it.  It  will  be  wiser  to 
ve  it  till  better  auspices  shall  appear. 

The  question,  Sir,  involved  in  this  case^  is  essentially  a  judicial 
question*  It  is  not  a  question  of  public  policy,  but  a  question  of 
private  ri^t;  a  Question  between  the  Government  and  the  peti* 
doners ;  and,  as  tne  Government  is  to  be  judge  in  its  own  case,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  its  members  to  examine  the  subject 
with  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  the  most  solicitous  desire 
to  do  justice. 

There  is  a  propriety  in  commencing  the  examination  of  these 
claims  in  the  Senate,  because  it  was  the  Senate,  which,  by  ila 
amendment  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  its  subsequent  ratification 
of  that  treaty,  and  its  recognition  of  the  declaration  of  the  French 
Government,  e&ctually  released  the  claims  as  against  France,  and 
forever  cut  off  the  petitioners  from  all  hopes  of  redress  from  that 

Juarter.  The  claims,  as  claims  against  our  own  Government,  have 
leir  foundation  in  these  acts  of  the  Senate  itself;  and  it  may  cer- 
tainly  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will  consider  the  effect  of  its 
own  proceedings  on  private  right,  and  private  interests,  with  thai 
candor  and  justice  which  belong  to  its  high  character. 

It  ought  not  to  be  objected  to  these  petitioners,  that  their  claim 
is  old,  or  that  they  are  now  reviving  any  thing  which  has  heretofore 
been  abandoned.  There  has  been  no  delay  which  is  not  reason- 
ablv  accounted  for.  The  treaty,  by  which  the  claimants  say  their 
clauns  on  France  for  these  captures  and  confiscations  were  released, 
was  concluded  in  1800.  They  immediately  applied  to  Congress 
for  indenmity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  made  in  1802,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  committee,  of  which  a  distinguished 
member  fix>m  Virginia,  not  now  living  (Mr.  Giles),  was  chair- 
man. 

In  1807,  on  the  petition  of  sundry  merchants  and  others,  citizens 
of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Marion,  of  that  state,  was  chairman, 
made  a  report,  declaring  that  the  committee  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  bound  to  mdemnify  the 
claimants.  But  at  this  time  our  affairs  with  the  European  powers 
at  war  had  become  exceedingly  embarrassed;  our  Government 
bad  felt  itself  compelled  to  withdraw  our  commerce  from  the  ocean ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
after  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  that  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurred  of  presenting  the  subject  again  to  the  serious  consideration 
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flf  Ceogmaik  Ffom  thtl  tine  the  petitnnen  bave  been  coi]Btaiid7 
before  us,  and  the  peviod  bae  al  feogth  arriyed  proper  for  a  final 
4scisbD  of  their  case. 

Another  obiecckm,  Sir,  has  been  urged  against  these  claims, 
ireU  c>akMJalea  to  diminirii  the  fiiTor  with  which  they  might  other- 
irise  be  received,  and  wtieh  is  without  any  substantial  foundation 
m  fact  It  is,  that  a  great  portioB  of  them  has  been  bought  up,  as 
a  malSer  of  speeulatioQ ;  and  it  is  now  holden  by  these  purchasers. 
b  has  even  been  said,  I  think,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  nine 
tenths,  or  ninety  hundredths,  of  all  the  claims,  are  owned  by 
speodatori. 

Such  unfounded  statements  are  not  only  wfaolfy  unjust  towards 
these  petitioners  themselves,  but  they  do  great  mischief  to  other  inter, 
ests.  I  have  observed  that  a  French  gentleman  of  distinction,  former- 
ly a  resident  in  this  country,  is  represented  in  the  public  newspa- 
|»ers  as  having  declined  the  oSex  ot  a  seat  in  the  French  administra- 
tion, OQ  the  ground  that  he  could  not  support  the  American  treaty; 
and  he  could  not  support  the  treaty,  because  he  had  learned,  or 
heard,  while  in  Amenca,  that  the  claims  were  no  longer  the  prop- 
erty of  the  original  sufferers,  but  had  passed  into  unworthy  hancb. 
If  any  such  tU^  has  been  learned  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
learned  from  sources  entirely,  incorrect.  The  general  fact  is  not  so ; 
and  this  prejudice,  thus  operating  on  a  ^at  national  interest,-— an 
interest,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  b  danger  of  being  seriously 
embroiled  with  a  foreign  state, — ^was  created,  doubdess,  by  the  same 
incorrect  and  unfounded  assertions  which  have  been  made  relative 
to  this  other  class  of  claims. 

In  regard  to  both  classes,  and  to  all  classes  of  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  foreign  governments,  the  statement  is  at  variance  with 
the  facts.  Those  who  make  it  have  no  proof  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary^ incontrovertible  evidence  exists  of  the  truth  of  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  statement  The  claims  against  France,  skice  1800, 
are  now  in  the  course  of  adjudication.  They  are  all,  or  very 
'  nearly  all,  presented  to  the  proper  tribunal.  Proofe  accompany 
them,  and  the  rules  of  the  tnbunal  require  that,  in  each  case,  the 
true  ownership  should  be  folly  and  exactly  set  out,  on  oath,  and 
be  proved  by  the  papers,  vouchers,  and  other  evidence.  Now, 
Sir,  if  any  man  is  acquainted,  or  will  make  himself  acquainted, 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  Xribunal,  so  far  as  to  see  who  are  the 
parties  claiming  the  bdemnity,  he  will  see  the  absolute  and  enor- 
mous error  of  those  who  represent  these  claims  to  be  owned,  in 
great  part,  by  speculators. 

The  truth  b,  Sir,  tliat  these  claims,  as  well  those  since  1800 
as  before,  are  owned  and  possessed  by  the  original  sudors,  with 
such  changes  only  as  happen  in  regard  to  all  other  property. 
The  original  owner  of  ship  and  cargo ;  his  representative,  where 
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Buefa  owner  b  dead ;  imderwriten,  who  have  paid  losses,  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  captures  and  confiscations ;  and  creditors  of  insolvents  and 
bankrupts,  who  were  interested  in  the  claims, — these  are  ttie  de* 
scriptions  of  persons,  who,  in  all  these  cases,  own  vastly  the  larger 
portion  of  the  claims.  This  is  true  of  the  claims  on  Spain,  as  is 
most  manifest  from  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
Spanish  treaty.  It  is  true  <A  the  claims  on  France  arising  since 
1800,  as  is  equally  manifest  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commi»> 
aioners  now  sitting ;  and  it  is  equally  true  ot  the  claims,  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  discussion,  and  provided  for  in  this  biU.  In 
some  instances,  claims  have  been  assigned,  from  one  to  another,  in 
the  settlement  of  fiunily  afliiirs.  They  have  been  transferred, 
in  other  instances,  to  secure  or  to  pay  debts;  they  hav^  been 
transferred,  sometimes,  in  the  settlement  of  msurance  accounts; 
and  it  is  probable  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  necessities 
of  the  holders  have  compelled  them  to  sell  them.  But  nothuic 
can  be  further  from  the  truth,  than  that  they  have  been  the  genend 
subjects  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  that  they  are  now  holden  mainly 
by  purchasers  from  the  original  owners.  They  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  unfunded  debt.  But  that  consisted  in  scrip,  ot  fixed 
amount,  and  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  delivery.  These 
claims  cannot  so  pass  from  hand  to  ha^d.  In  each  case,  not  ooiy 
the  value,  but  the  amount,  is  uncertain.  Whether  there  be  any 
claim,  is,  in  each  case,  a  matter  for  investigation  and  proof;  ana 
so  is  the  amount,  when  the  justice  of  the  claim  itself  is  established. 
These  circumstances  are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  easy  and  freauent  transfer  of  the  claims  frofn  hand  to  hand* 
They  would  lean  us  to  expect  that  to  happen  which  actually  has 
happened ;  and  that  is,  that  the  claims  remain  with  their  onginal 
owners,  and  their  legal  heirs  and  representatives,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  I  have  already  mentioned.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  claims 
now  owned  bv  underwriters,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  they  stand  on  the  same  equity  and  justice  as  if  possessed  and 
presented  by  the  owners  of  ships  and  goods.  There  is  no  more 
universal  maxim  of  law  and  justice,  throughout  the  civilized  and 
commercial  world,  than  that  an  underwriter,  who  has  paid  a  loss  on 
ships  or  meichan<]Use  to  the  owner,  is  entitled  to  whatever  may  be 
received  firom  the  property.  His  right  accrues  by  the  very  act  of 
payment ;  and  if  the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  be  afterwards  recov- 
ered, in  whole  or  in  part,  whether  the  recovery  be  /rom  the  sea, 
from  captors,  or  from  the  justice  of  foreign  states,  such  recovery  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriter.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to 
prejudice  these  claims,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  them  belong  to 
msurance  companies,  or  other  underwriters,  is  at  war  with  the  first 
principles  of  justice. 
A  short  but  accurate  general  view  of  the  history  and  character 
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of  thefle  ehknsy  is  prefiented  ia  the  report  of  the  Secretarjr  of  State, 
Qo  the  dOth  of  May,  1826,  in  compliance  with  a  feaoiution  of  the 
Senate.    Allow  me,  Sir,  to  read  the  paragpiphs : — 

"The  Secretafff  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  resolution  (o  require  the  expression  of  an  argumenta* 
tsve  opinioo  as  to  the  degree  of  respoosibiUtj,  to  the  American 
safierers  from  French  spoliations,  which  the  eooventicHi  of  1800 
extinguished,  on  the  part  of  France,  or  deyolred  on  the  United 
Slates,  the  Senate  iiself  being  most  competent  to  decide  that  ques* 
tioD.  Under  this  impresiioo,  he  hopes  that  he  will  have  sufficiently 
confenned  to  the  purposes  of  the  Senate,  by  a  brief  statement, 
prepared  in  a  hurried  moment,  of  what  he  understands  to  be  the 
question. 

*^  The  second  article  of  the  convention  of  1800  was  m  the  fi^ 
lowing  words  :^-'  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties 
not  beins  able  to  agree  at  present,  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance 
of  6tfa  of  February,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of 
the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of  the  14th  November,  1788, 
nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will 
negotiate  fiirther  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time ;  and,  until 
tb^  flMy  have  agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and 
convention  shall  mive  no  operation,  and  die  relations  of  the  two 
countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows.* 

^*  When  that  convention  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  it  gave  its 
eonsent  and  advice,  that  it  should  be  ratified,  provided  that  the 
second  artieie  be  expunged,  and  that  the  following  article  be  added 
or  inserted : — *  It  is  agreed  that  the  present  conventbn  shall  be  in 
force  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  fixxn  the  time  of  the  excfaaim  of 
the  ratifications ; '  and  it  was  accordingly  so  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1801.  On 
the  31st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  it  was  ratified  by  Bonaparte, 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  who  incorporated  in  the  in- 
strument of  his  ratification  the  following  clause,  as  part  of  it : — *  The 
Gtovenmient  of  the  United  States  having  added  to  its  ratificatiott 
that  the  convention  should  be  in  foree  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  having  omitted  the  second  article,  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  consents  to  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm,  the  above 
convention,  with  the  addition,  importing  that  the  convention  shall 
be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  with  the  retrenchment 
of  the  second  article  :  Provided  that,  by  this  retrenchment,  the  two 
states  renounce  the  respective  pretensums  which  are  the  object  of 
the  said  article.* 

^  The  French  ratification,  being  thus  conditional,  was,  neverAe- 
less,  exchanged  against  that  of  the  United  States,  at  Paris,  on  the 
same  31st  of  July.    The  President  of  the  United  States,  consid- 


enng  it  necessorr  agiun  to  submit  the  coaveoAoAj  m  tfab  state,  to 
the  Seoate,  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1801,  it  was  resdved 
by  the  Senate,  thi^  they  considered  the  said  conyeatien  as  fiiUy 
ratified,  and  returned  it  to  the  President  for  the  usual  proinu%aiion« 
It  was  accordingly  promulgated,  and  thereafter  regaroed  as  a  valid 
and  binding  compact  The  two  contractiDg  parties  tbus  apeed, 
by  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  arliele,  mutually  to  reDounce 
the  respective  pretensions  which  were  the  object  of  that  article. 
The  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  to  which  allusion  is  thus 
made,  arose  out  of  the  spoliations  under  color  of  French  authority, 
in  contravention  of  law  and  existing  treaties.    Those  of  France 

rng  from  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778, 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the  con* 
veotion  of  the  14tb  November,  1788.  Whatever  obUgatioos  or  in- 
demnities, from  these  sources,  either  party  had  a  right  to  demand, 
were  respectively  waived  and  abandoned ;  and  the  consideration 
which  induced  one  party  to  renounce  his  pretensions,  was  that  of 
renunciation  by  the  olher  party  of  his  pretensions.  What  was 
the  value  of  the  obligations  and  indemnities  so  reciprocally  re- 
nounced, can  only  be  matter  of  speculation.  He  amount  of  the 
indemnities  due  to  the  dtizens  of  the  United  States  was  very  large ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  was  great  (to  specify  no  omer 
French  pretensions)  under  which  the  United  States  were  placed  ia 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  of  the  6th  Fetxtwiy, 
1778,  by  which  they  were  bound,  forever,  to  guaranty,  firom  that 
time,  the  then  possessions  of  the  crown  4(  France  in  America,  as 
well  as  those  wnich  it  might  acquire  by  the  foture  treaty  of  peace 
with  Crreat  Britain ;  all  these  possesions  having  been,  it  is  be^ 
lieved,  conquered  at,  or  not  long  after,  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  convention  of  September,  1800,  by  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain,  from  France. 

^'  The  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides— *  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation.'  If  the  mdemnities  to  which  citizens  of  the 
Uojted  States  were  entitled  for  French  spoliations,  prior  to  the  30tb 
September,  1800,  have  been  appropriated  to  absolve  the  United 
States  from  the  folfilment  of  an  obligation  which  they  had  con- 
tracted, or  fitxn  the  payment  of  indemnities  which  they  were  bound 
to  make  to  France,  the  Senate  is  roost  competent  to  determine  how 
far  such  an  appropriation  is  a  public  use  of  private  property  within  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  whether  equitable  considerations  do 
not  require  some  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  claimants.  The 
Senate  is  also  best  able  to  estimate  the  probability  which  existed, 
of  an  ultimate  recovery  from  France  of  tne  amount  due  for  those 
indemnities,  if  they  had  not  been  renounced ;  in  makine  which  es- 
timate, it  will,  no  doubt,  give  just  weight  to  the  painfiif  considera- 
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tioD,  that  repealed  and  urgent  appeab  have  been  in  vain  made  to 
the  justice  (n  France,  for  satisfiu^Uon  of  flagrant  wrongs  committed 
upon  property  of  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  30th  September,  1800." 

Before  the  interference  of  our  Grovemment  with  these  claims, 
they  constituted  just  demands  against  the  Grovemment  of  France. 
They  were  not  vague  expectations  of  possible  future  indemnity  for 
injuries  received,  too  uncertain  to  be  regarded  as  valuable,  or  be 
esteemed  property.  They  were  just  demands,  and,  as  such,  they 
were  property.  The  courts  of  law  took  notice  of  them  as  prop- 
erty. They  were  capable  of  heme  devised,  of  being  distributed 
among  heirs  and  next  of  kin,  and  ot  being  transferred  and  assigned, 
like  other  legal  and  just  debts.  A  claim  or  demand  for  a  ship  un- 
justly seized  and  confiscated,  is  property  as  clearly  as  the  ship  it- 
sdf.  It  may  not  be  so  valuable,  or  so  certain ;  but  it  is  as  clear  a 
right,  and  has  been  uniformly  so  regarded  by  the  courts  of  law. 
The  papers  show  American  citizens  had  claims  against  the  French 
Government  for  six  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels,  unlawfuUv  seized 
and  confiscated.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  diffieuh  to  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  release  these  claims  for  its  own 
benefit,  with  any  more  propriety  than  it  could  have  applied  the 
money  to  its  own  use,  if  the  French  Government  had  beien  ready 
to  make  compensation,  in  monev,  for  the  property  thus  illegally 
seized  and  confiscated ;  or  how  the  Government  could  appropriate 
to  itself  the  just  claims  which  the  owners  of  these  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  vessels  held  against  the  wrong-doers,  without  making  com- 
pensation, any  more  than  if  could  appropriate  to  itself,  without 
making  compensation,  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ships  which  had  not 
been  seized.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  of  compensation 
should  be  the  same  in  both  cases ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
claim  for  a  ship  is  of  as  much  value  as  a  ship ;  but  I  mean  to  say 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  property,  and  that  Govern- 
ment cannot,  with  justice,  deprive  a  man  of  either,  for  its  own  ben- 
efit, without  making  a  fair  compensation. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once.  Sir,  that  these  clums  do  not  rest  on 
the  ground  of  any  neglect  or  omission,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  demanding  saUsmction  fit>m  France. 
That  is  not  the  ground.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
that  respect,  performed  its  full  duty.  It  remonstrated  against  these 
illegal  seizures ;  it  insisted  on  redress ;  it  sent  two  special  missions 
to  France,  charged  expressly,  among  other  duties,  with  the  duty 
of  demanding  indemnity.  But  France  bad  her  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, also,  against  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  pressed  with  equal  earnestness  and  confidence,  and  which  she 
would  neither  postpone  nor  relinquish,  except  oa  the  condition 
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diat  the  Unked  States  would  posipone  or  reliaquUi  tbeee  claims. 
Andy  to  meet  this  cooditioDy  and  to  restore  harmony  between  the 
two  nations,  the  Uoited  States  did  agree,  first  to  postpone,  and  af- 
terwards to  relioquisb,  these  claims  of  its  own  citiseDS.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  bought  off  the  claims 
of  France  against  itself,  by  discharging  claims  of  our  own  citisens 
against  France. 

This,  Slr^  is  the  groimd  on  which  these  citizens  think  they  have 
a  claim  for  reasonable  bdemnity  ag^unst  their  own  Government* 
And  now,  Sir,  before  proceeding  to  the  disputed  part  of  the  case» 
pennit  me  to  state  what  is  admitted. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  b  universally  admitted  that  these  pe- 
tiuoners  once  bad  iust  claims  against  the  Government  of  France,  on 
account  of  these  illegal  captures  and  condemnations. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  admitted,  that  these  claims  no  loof^ei 
exist  against  France ;  that  they  have,  in  some  way,  been  exta- 
euished  or  released,  as  to  her ;  and  that  she  is  forever  discharged 
uom  all  duty  of  paying  or  satisfying  them,  in  whole  or  in  part 

These  two  points  being  admitted,  it  is  then  necessary,  in  order  to 
support  the  present  bill,  to  roamtain  four  propositions:— 

1.  That  tnese  claims  subsisted  against  France  up  to  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  September,  1800,  between  France  aiid  the  United 
Sutes. 

2.  That  they  were  released,  surrendered,  or  estinguisbed,  by 
that  treaty,  its  amendment  in  the  Senate,  and  the  manner  of  its  final 
ratificadon. 

3.  That  they  were  thus  released,  surrendered,  or  extinguished, 
for  political  and  national  considerations,  for  objects  and  purposes 
deem^^  important  to  the  United  States,  but  in  which  these  claiinaol» 
had  no  more  interest  than  any  other  citizens. 

4.  That  the  amount  or  measure  of  indemnity,  proposed  by  this 
bill,  is  no  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation,  so  uur  as- 
we  can  judge  by  what  has  been  done  in  similar  cases. 

1.  Were  these  subsisting  claims  against  France,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  treaty  ?  It  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  question  to  say, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  insisted  that  they  did 
exist,  up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  demanded  indemnity  fcr 
them>  and  that  the  French  (Sovemment  fully  admitted  their  exist- 
ence, and  acknowledged  its  obligation  to  make  such  indenmity. 

The  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty,  was  opened  by 
a  direct  proposition  for  indemnity,  made  by  our  ministers,  the  jus- 
tice and  propriety  of  which  was  iomiediately  acceded  to  by  tbo 
\  ministers  of  France. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1800,  in  their  first  letter  to  the  mimstexs  cS 
Franks  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  say<— 

00 
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"Gtizen  Ministers :  T^e  undersigned,  appredatin^  the  value  of 
time,  and  wishing  by  frankness  to  evince  their  sincerity,  enter  di- 
recdy  upon  the  great  object  of  their  mission — an  object  which  they 
believe  may  be  best  obtained  by  avoiding  to  retrace  minutely  the 
too  well  known,  and  too  punful,  incidents  which  have  rendered  a 
negotiation  necessary. 

*^  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,  and  render  a  reconciliation 
cordial  and  permanent,  they  propose  an  arrangement,  such  as  shall 
be  compatible  with  nadonal  hcmor  and  existing  circumstances,  to 
ascertain  and  discharge  the  equitable  claims  of  £e  citizens  of  either 
nation  upon  the  other,  whether  founded  on  contract,  treaty,  or  the 
law  of  nations.  The  way  being  thus  prepared,  the  jtfbdersigned 
will  be  at  liberty  to  stipulate  for  that  reciprocity  and  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  which  must  es- 
sentially contribute  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

'^  Should  this  general  view  of  the  subject  be  approved  by  the 
ministers  plenipotentiary  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  details,  it  is 
presumed,  may  be  easily  adjusted,  and  that  confidence  restored 
which  ought  never  lo  have  been  shaken." 

To  this  letter  the  French  mmisters  immediately  returned  the 
following  answer  :^- 

'^The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic  have 
read  attentively  the  proposition  for  a  plan  of  negotiation,  which 
was  communicated  to  them  by  the  envoys  extraordinary  and  min- 
istersplenipotendary  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

^  They  dunk  that  the  first  object  of  the  negotiation  ought  to  be 
the  determinaticm  of  the  regulations,  and  the  steps  to  be  followed 
for  the  estimation  and  indemnification  of  injuries  for  which  either 
nation  may  make  claim  for  itself,  or  for  any  of  its  citizens  j  and 
that  the  second  object  is,  to  assure  the  execution  of  treaties  of 
friendship  and  commerce  made  between  the  two  nations^  ana 
the  accomplishment  of  the  views  of  reciprocal  advantages  which 
suggested  them." 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  negotiation  commenced  in  the 
recognition,  by  both  parties,  of  the  existence  of  individual  claims, 
and  of  the  justice  of  making  satisfaction  for  them ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that,  throughout  the  whole  negotiation,  neither  party  suggested 
that  these  claims  had  already  been  either  satisfied  or  extinguished ; 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  treaty  itself,  in  the  second  article,  ex- 
pressly admitted  their  existence,  and  solemnly  recognized  the  duty 
of  providing  for  them  at  some  future  period. 

It  will  be  observed,  Sir,  that  the  French  negotiators,  in  their 
first  letter,  wlule  diey  admit  the  justice  of  pronding  indemQity  for 
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•  individdal  claims,  bring  forward,  aJso,  elaims  ttri$iti^  under  (reth 
ties  ;  taking  care,  thus  early,  to  advance  the  pretensions  of  France 
on  accouot  of  alleged  violations  by  the  United  Stales  of  the  treaties 
of  1778.  On  that  part  of  the  case,  I  shall  say  soroethbg  here* 
after ;  but  I  use  this  first  letter  of  the  French  ministers  at  present 
only  to  show  that,  from  the  first,  the  French  Gk>vemmeQt  admi^ 
ted  its  obligation  to  indemnify  individuals  who  had  suflbred  wrongs 
and  injuries. 

The  iK>norable  member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wbioht)  cqih 
tends.  Sir,  that,  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  treaty,  these  claims 
had  ceased  to  exist.  He  says  that  a  war  had  taken  place  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  by  the  war  the  claims  had  be- 
come extinguished.  I  difier  fit>m  the  honorable  member,  both  as 
to  the  feet  of  war,  and  as  to  tlie  consequences  to  be  deduced  firom 
it,  in  this  case,  even  if  public  war  had  existed.  If  we  admit,  fcur 
argument  sake,  that  war  had  existed,  yet  we  find  that,  on  the  res- 

•  toration  of  amity,  both  parties  admit  the  justice  of  these  claims,  and 
then*  continued  existence ;  and  the  party  against  which  tbe^  are 
preferred  acknowledges  her  obligation,  and  expresses  her  willing- 
ness, to  pay  them.  The  mere  fact  of  war  can  never  extinguish 
any  claim.  If,  indeed,  claims  for  indemnity  be  the  professed 
ground  of  a  war,  and  peace  be  afterwards  concluded  without  ob- 
taining any  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  such  a  peace  may  be 
construed  to  be  a  relinquishment  of  the  right,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  has  been  put  to  the  arbitratk>n  of  the  swwd,  and  de- 
cided. But,  if  a  war  be  waged  to  enforce  a  disputed  claim,  and 
it  be  carried  on  till  the  adverse  party  admit  the  claim,  and  agree  to 
provide  for  its  payment,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  to  hold  that 
the  claim  itself  was  extinguished  by  the  very  war  which  had  com- 
pelled its  express  recognition.  Now,  whatever  we  call  that  state 
of  things  which  existed  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
from  1798  to  1800,  it  is  evident  that  neither  party  contended  or 
supposed  that  it  had  been  such  a  state  of  things  as  had  extin- 
guished individual  claims  for  mdemnity  for  illegal  seizures  and 
confiscations. 

The  honorable  member,  Sir,  to  sustain  his  pomt,  must  prove 
that  the  United  States  went  to  war  to  vindicate  these  claims ;  that 
they  waged  that  war  unsoccessfiilly ;  and  that  they  were  therefore 
ghd  to  make  peace,  without  obtaining  payment  of  the  claims,  or 
any  admission  of  their  justice.  I  am  happy.  Sir,  to  say,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  &cts  do  not  authorize  any  such  record  to  be  made  up 
against  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  clear.  Sir,  that,  whatever 
misunderstanding  existed  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
it  did  not  amount,  at  any  time,  to  open  and  pubfic  war.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  much 
disturbed;  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  authorized  armed 
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resistance  to  French  captures,  and  ttie  captures  of  French  vessels 
of  war  found  hovering  on  our  coast ;  but  it  is  certain,  also,  not  only 
that  there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  on  either  side,  but  that  the 
United  States,  under  all  their  provocadons,  did  never  authorize 
general  reprisals  on  French  commerce.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  gentleman  says  war  raged  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  French  citizens  came  into  our  courts,  in  their  own 
names,  claimed  restitution  for  property  seized  by  American  cruis- 
ers, and  obtained  decrees  of  restitution.  They  claimed  as  cidzens 
of  Prance,  and  obtained  restoration,  in  our  courts,  as  citizens  of 
France.  It  must  have  been  a  singular  war,  Sir,  in  which  such 
proceedings  could  take  place.  Upon  a  fair  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  every  thing 
done  by  the  United  States  was  defensive.  No  part  of  it  was  ever 
retaliatory.  The  United  States  did  not  take  jusdce  into  their 
own  hands. 

The  strongest  measure,  perhaps,  adopted  by  Congress,  was  the 
act  of  May  28,  1798.  The  honorable  member  from  New  York 
has  referred  to  this  act,  and  chiefly  relies  upon  it,  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence, or  the  commencement,  of  actual  war.  But  does  it  prove 
ei riier  the  one  or  the  other  ? 

It  is  not  an  act  declaring  war ;  it  is  not  an  act  authorizing  re- 
prisals ;  it  is  not  an  act,  which,  in  any  way,  acknowledges  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  war.  Its  whole  implication  and  import  is  the 
other  way.  Its  tide  is,  "  An  act  more  effectually  to  protect  the 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.^ 

This  is  its  preamble  : — 

**  Whereas  armed  vessels,  sailing  under  authority,  or  pretence 
of  authority,  from  the  Republic  of  France,  have  committed  depre- 
dations on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  have  recendy 
captured  the  vessels  and  property  of  citizens  thereof,  on  and  near 
the  coasts,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  French  nation  ;  therefore,'' — 

And  then  follows  its  only  section,  m  these  words  :^ 

"Sec.  1.  Beit  enacted ,  fyc.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  in- 
struct and  direct  the  commanders  of  the  armed  Vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  to  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  any  such  armed  vessel  which  shall  have  committed,  or 
which  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  committing,  depredations  on  the  vessels  belonging 
to  citizens  thereof;  and  also  retake  any  ship  or  vessel,  of  any  ciu- 
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iien  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  may  have  been  captured 
by  any  such  anned  vesseL" 

This  act,  it  is  true,  authorized  the  use  of  force,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  certain  obiects,  against  French  vessels. 
But  there  may  be  acts  of  authorized  force ;  there  may  be  assaults ; 
there  may  be  battles ;  there  may  be  captures  of  ships,  and  im- 

Eisonment  of  persons, — and  yet  no  eeneral  war.  Cases  of  this 
nd  may  occur  under  that  practice  of  retortion  which  is  justified, 
when  aciopted  for  just  cause,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and 
which  all  the  writers  distinguish  from  general  war. 

The  first  provision  in  this  law  is  purely  preventive  and  defen- 
sive ;  and  the  other  hardly  goes  beyond  it  Armed  vessels,  bover- 
bg  on  our  coast,  and  capturing  our  vessels,  under  authority,  or  pre^ 
fence  of  authority,  from  a  foreign  state,  might  be  captured  and 
brought  m,  and  vessels  already  seized  by  them  retaken.  The  act 
is  limited  to  armed  vessels ;  but  why  was  this,  if  general  war  ex- 
isted  ?  Why  was  not  the  naval  power  of  the  country  let  loose,  at 
once,  if  there  were  war,  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  ? 
The  cruisers  of  France  were  preying  on  our  commerce :  if  there 
was  war,  why  were  we  restramea  from  general  reprisak  on  her 
commerce  ?  This  restnuning  of  the  operation  of  our  naval  marine 
to  armed  vessels  of  France,  and  to  such  of  them  only  as  riunild  be 
found  hovering  on  our  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depre^ 
datioos  on  our  commerce,  instead  of  proving  a  state  of  war,  proves, 
I  think,  irresistibly,  that  a  state  of  general  war  did  not  exist.  But 
even  if  this  act  of  Congress  left  the  matter  doubcfol,  other  acts, 
passed  at  and  near  the  same  time,  demonstrate  the  understanding 
of  Congress  to  have  been,  that,  although  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  were  greatly  disturbed,  yet  that  war  did  not  exist. 
On  the  same  day  (May  28,  1798")  in  which  tUs  act  passed,  on 
which  the  member  from  New  Yc^k  lays  so  much  stress,  as  proving 
the  actual  existence  of  war  with  France,  Congress  passed  another 
act,  endded  ^^An  act  authorizmg  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  a  provisional  army ; "  and  the  first  section  declared, 
that  the  President  should  be  authorized,  '^  in  the  event  of  a  declor 
ration  of  war  against  the  United  States,  or  of  actual  invasion 
over  their  territory,  hy  a  foreign  power,  or  of  inminent  dan- 
ger of  such  invasum,  to  cause  to  be  enlisted,"  8cc.,  ten  thou- 
sand men. 

On  the  16th  of  July  following,  Congress  passed  the  law  for 
augmenting  the  army,  the  second  section  of  which  authorized  the 
President  to  raise  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  six 
troops  of  light  dragoons,  *'  to  be  enlisted  for  and  durine  the  contin- 
uance  of  the  existing  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  R^ublic,  uaSeas  sooner  discharged,"  &c. 
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The  following  spriog,  by  the  act  of  the  Sil  March,  1799,entided 
*^  An  act  giving  eventual  authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  augment  the  army,"  Congress  provided  that  it  should  be 
lawfijl  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  m  case  war  shaidd 
break  out  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  European 
poufer^  &£0.,  to  raise  twenty-four  re^ments  of  infantry,  &c.  And 
in  the  act  for  better  organi2dng  the  army,  passed  the  next  day. 
Congress  repeats  the  declaration  contained  in  a  former  act,  that 
certain  provisions  shall  not  take  effect  uidess  war  shall  break  out 
between  the  United  States  and  some  European  prineej  potentate^ 
or  stale. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1800,  an  act  was  passed  to  suspend 
the  act  for  augmenting  the  army,  and  this  last  act  declared,  that 
fiirther  enlistments  should  be  suspended  until  the  further  order  of 
Congress,  Uioless^  m  the  recess  of  Congress^  and  durine  the  contin- 
uance of  the  existing  differences  between  the  UniteS  States  and 
the  French  Rq^ublic,  war  should  break  out  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Republic,  or  imminent  danger  of  invtuion 
of  their  territory  by  the  said  repubUcy  should  be  ducovered. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1800,  four  months  before  the  conclu»OD 
of  the  treaty,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  suspenaon  of 
military  appointments,  and  the  discharge  of  troops  raised  under  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  laws.  No  commentary  is  necessary,  SiTi 
on  the  texts  of  these  statutes,  to  show  that  Congress  never  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  states  and  France. 
They  apprehended  war  might  break  out;  and  they  made  suitable 
provision  for  that  exigency,  should  it  occur ;  but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  express  and  so  often  repeated  declarations  of 
these  statutes,  commencmg  m  1798,  running  through  1799,  and 
ending  in  18CK),  with  the  actual  existence  of  war  between  the  two 
countries,  at  any  period  within  tibose  years. 

The  honorable  member's  second  principal  source  of  argument, 
to  make  out  the  fact  of  a  state  of  war,  is  the  several  non^inteicourse 
acts.  And  here,  again,  it  seems  to  me,  an  exactly  opposite  infer- 
ence is  the  true  one.  In  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  acts  of  Congress 
were  passed,  suspending  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  each  for  one  year.  Did  any  govern- 
ment ever  pass  a  law  of  temporary  non-intercourse  with  a  public 
enemy?  Such  a  law  would  be  little  less  than  an  absurdity.  War  itself 
e^ctually  creates  non-intercourse.  It  renders  all  trade  with  the 
enemy  illegal,  and  of  course  subjects  all  vessels  found  so  engaged, 
with  their  cargoes,  to  capture  and  condemnadon,  as  enemy's  prop- 
erty. The  fi^  of  these  laws  was  passed  June  13th,  1798 ;  the 
last,  February  27,  1800.  Will  the  honorable  member  from  New 
York  tell  us  when  the  war  commenced  ?  When  did  it  break  out? 
When  did  those  *^  di&rences,"  of  which  the  acts  of  Congress 
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.speak,  ftssmne  a  character  of  general  faestiGty  ?  Was  there  a  statt 
;  of  war  oa  the  13th  of  June^  1798,  when  Congress  passed  the  first 
non-intercourse  act  ?  and  did  Congress,  in  a  state  of  public  war, 
limit  non-inteicourse  with  the  enem  v  to  one  year  i  Or  was  there 
a  state  of  peace,  in  June,  1798  ?  And  if  so,  I  ask  again,  At  wfadit 
time,  after  that  period,  and  before  September,  1800,  did  the  wtt 
breakout?  Difficulties  of  no  small  magnitude  surround  the  gen- 
tleman, I  think,  whatever  course  he  takes  throueh  these  statutes, 
while  he  attempts  to  prove  fix)m  them  a  state  of  war.  The  truth 
is,  they  prove,  incontestably,  a  state  of  peace ;  a  state  of  endan- 
gered, disturbed,  agitated  peace ;  but  still  a  state  of  peace.  FumI- 
mg  tliemselves  in  a  stote  of  great  misunderstanding  and  contention 
with  France,  and  seeing  our  commerce  a  daily  prey  to  the  rapacity 
of  her  cruisers,  the  United  States  preferred  non-intercourse  to  war* 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  non-intercourse  acts.  Apprehending, 
nevenheless,  that  war  might  break  out,  Congress  made  prudent 
TOovision  for  it,  by  augmenting  the  military  force  of  the  country. 
This  b  the  ^ound  of  the  laws  for  raising  a  provisional  army.  .  The 
entire  provisions  of  all  these  laws  necessardy  suppose  an  existing 
state  of  peace ;  but  they  imply  also  an  apprehensk)n  that  war 
might  commence.  For  a  state  of  actual  war  they  were  all  hb- 
suited ;  and  some  of  them  would  have  been,  in  such  a  state,  pre* 
posterous  and  absurd.  To  a  state  of  {uresent  peace,  but  disturbed, 
mtemipted,  and  likely  to  terminate  in  open  nosdlities,  they  wen 
all  perfectly  well  adapted.  And  as  many  of  these  acts,  in  express 
terms,  speak  of  war  as  not  actually  exbting,  but  as  likely  or 
liable  to  break  out,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  reasonable  question, 
that  Congress  never,  at  any  time,  regarded  the  state  of  things 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  France  as  being  a  state 
of  war. 

As  litde  did  the  Executive  Government  so  regard  it,  as  must 
be  apparent  from  the  instructions  given  to  our  ministers,  when  the 
mission  was  sent  to  France.  Those  instructions,  having  recurred 
to  the  numerous  acts  of  wrong  committed  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  refusal  of  indemnity  by  the  Government  of 
France,  proceed  to  say — ^^^This  conduct  of  the  French  Republic 
would  well  have  justified  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States ;  btUy  desirous  of  maintaining  peace,  and 
still  wUling  to  have  open  the  door  of  reconciliation  with  iFVotice, 
the  United  States  contented  themselves  with  preparations  for  de- 
fence, and  measures  calculated  to  protect  their  commerce." 

It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neither  the  French 
Government,  nor  the  French  ministers,  acted  on  the  supposition 
that  war  had  existed  between  the  two  nations.  And  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  they  held  the  treaties  of  1778  still  binding.  Within 
a  month  or  two  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the  ministers  pleni- 
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poteodar^  of  die  French  Republic  mite  thus  to  Mesas.  Elbwoith, 
DaviCi  and  Murray :  '^  la  the  first  place,  they  will  insist  upon  the 
.priiiciple  already  laid  down  in  their  focmer  note,  vis.  that  the 
treaties  which  united  France  and  the  United  States  are  not  broken ; 
that  even  war  could  not  have  broken  them ;  but  that  the  state  of 
Busunderstanding  which  has  existed  for  some  time  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  some  agents,  rather  than  by 
the  will  of  the  respective  Governments,  hoi  not  been  a  state  of 
tear,  at  least  on  the  side  of  France." 

Finalk,  Sir,  the  treaty  itself— -what  is  it  7  It  is  not  called  a 
Ireaty  of  peace ;  it  does  not  provide  for  putting  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. It  says  not  one  word  oi  any  precedbg  war ;  but  it  does  say 
that  ^'  differences  "  have  arisen  between  the  two  states,  and  that 
they  have  therefore  respectively  appcnnted  their  plenipotentiaries, 
and  given  them  full  powers  to  treat  upon  those  ^^  ai&rences,''  and 
to  terminate  the  same. 

.  But  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  as  negotiated  and  agreed 
<m  by  the  ministers  of  both  Governments,  'is,  of  itself^  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  whole  argument  which  b  urged  against  this  bill, 
in  the  ground  that  the  claims  had  been  extinguished  by  war; 
since  that  article  distinctly  and  expressly  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  the  claims,  and  contains  a  solemn  pledge  that  the  two 
.Crovemments,  not  being  aUe  to  agree  on  them  at  present,  will  ne- 
gotiate further  on  them,  at  convenient  time  thereafter.  Whether 
we  look,  then,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Amerk^n  courts,  to  the  acts 
of  Congress,  to  the  instructions  of  the  American  Executive  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  language  of  our  mimsters,  to  the  declarations  of 
the  French  Government,  and  the  French  ministers,  or  to  the  un- 
equivocal language  of  the  treaty  itself,  as  originally  agreed  to,  we 
meet  irresistible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  the  state 
of  mLsunderstaodbg  which  had  existed  between  the  two  countries 
was  not  war. 

If  the  treaty  had  remained  as  the  ministers  on  both  sides  agreed 
upon  it,  the  claimants,  though  their  indemnity  was  postponed, 
would  have  had  no  just  claim  on  their  own  Government.  But 
the  trea^  did  not  remain  b  this  state.  This  second  article  was 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate ;  and  in  order  to  see  the  obvious  motive 
of  the  Senate,  in  thus  striking  out  the  second  article,  allow  me  to 
read  the  whole  article.     It  is  in  these  words  :^ 

^'The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being 
able  to  agree,  at  present,  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the 
6th  of  February,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  of 
the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November,  1788, 
nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will 
negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time ;  and  until 
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tbey  may  have  agreed  apon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and 
convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows.*' 

The  article  thus  stipulating  to  make  the  claims  of  France,  under 
the  old  treaties,  matter  of  further  negotiation,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  such  negotiation,  and  the  whole  suoject,  the  Senate  struck  out 
the  entire  article,  and  rati6ed  the  treaty  in  this  corrected  form. 
France  ratified  the  treaty,  as  thus  amended,  with  the  further  dec- 
laration, that,  by  thus  retrenching  the  second  article,  the  two  na- 
tions renounce  the  respective  pretensions  which  were  the  object  of 
the  article.  In  this  aeclaration  of  the  French  Government,  the 
Senate  afterwards  acquiesced ;  so  that  the  Government  of  France, 
by  this  retrenchment,  agreed  to  renounce  her  claims,  under  the 
treaties  of  1778,  and  the  United  States,  in  like  manner,  renounced 
the  claims  of  their  citizens,  for  indemnities  due  to  them. 

And  this  proves.  Sir,  the  second  proposition  which  I  stated,  at  the 
commencement  of  my  remarks,  viz.  that  these  claims  were  re- 
leased, relinquished,  or  extinguished  by  the  amendment  of  the 
treaty,  and  its  ratification,  as  amended.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  on  this  point,  that  these  claims  for  captures,  before  1800, 
would  have  been  good  claims  under  the  late  treaty  with  France, 
and  would  have  come  in  for  a  dividend  in  the  fund  provided  by 
that  treaty,  if  they  had  not  been  released  by  the  treaty  of  1800. 
And  they  are  now  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  benefit 
of  the  late  treaty,  because  of  such  release  or  extinguishment  by 
that  of  1800. 

In  the  third  place.  Sir,  it  id  to  be  proved,  if  it  be  not  proved 
already,  that  these  claims  were  surrendered,  or  released,  oy  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  on  national  considerations,  and 
for  objects  in  which  these  claimants  had  no  more  interest  than  any 
other  citizens. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  make  out,  that  the  claims 
and  complaints  of  France  aeainst  the  Grbvemment  of  the  United 
States  were  well  founded.  It  is  certain,  that  she  put  forth  such 
claims  and  complaints,  and  insisted  on  them  to  the  end.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778,  the  United  States  did 
guaranty  to  France  her  West  India  possessions.  It  is  certain,  that, 
by  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  the  same  date,  the  United  States 
stipulated  that  French  vessels  of  war  might  bring  their  prizes  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  enemies  of  France 
should  not  enjoy  that  privilege ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  France  con- 
tended that  the  Cnitea  States  had  plainly  violated  this  article,  as 
well  by  their  subseouent  treaty  with  England  as  by  other  acts  of 
the  Government.  For  the  violation  of  these  treaties,  she  claimed 
indemnity  fix>m  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    Without 
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•admitttQg  the  justice  of  these  pretenaoos,  the  GoFemment  of  the 
United  States  found  them  extremely  embarrassing,  and  they  au- 
thorized our  ministers  in  France  to  buy  them  off  by  money. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  justice  of  the  present  bill,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  that  France  was  right  in  these  pretensions. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  United  States  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
embarrassments  which  they  occasioned.  They  were  willing  to 
compromise  the  matter.  The  existing  state  of  things,  then,  was 
ei^actly  this : — 

.  France  admitted  that  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  had  just 
claims  against  her ;  but  she  insisted  that  she,  on  the  other  haind, 
had  just  claims  agidnst  the  Government  of  the  United  Smtes. 

She  would  not  satisfy  our  citizens 'till  our  Crovemment  agreed 
to  satisfy  her.  Finally,  a  treaty  b  ratified,  by  which  the  claims  on 
both  sides  are  renounced. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the  reliaquisbment  of  these  indU 
vidual  claims  was  the  price  which  the  United  States  paid  for  the 
jrelinquishment,  by  France,  of  her  claims  against  our  Government 
And  who  can  doubt  it  ?  Look  to  the  negotiation.  The  claims  on 
both  sides  were  discussed  together.  Look  to  the  second  article  of 
the  u*eaty,  as  originally  agreed  to*  The  claims  on  both  sides  are 
there  reserved  together;  and  look  to  the  Senate's  amendment,  and 
to  the  subsequent  declaration  of  the  French  Government,  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Senate ;  and  there  the  claims  on  both  tides  are  renounced 
together*  What  stronger  proof  could  there  be  of  mutuality  of  con* 
sideration  ?  Sir,  allow  me  to  put  thb  direct  question  to  the  honor- 
able member  from  New  York.  If  the  United  States  did  not  agree 
to  renounce  these  claims,  m  consideration  that  France  would  re- 
nounce hers,  what  was  the  reason  why  they  surrendered  thus  the 
claims  of  their  own  citizens  ?  IMd  they  do  it  without  any  con- 
sideration at  all  7  Was  the  surrender  wholly  gratuitous  ?  Did  they 
thus  solemnly  renounce  claims  for  indemnity,  so  just,  so  long  in- 
abted  on  by  themselves,  the  object  of  two  special  missions,  the 
subjects  of  so  much  previous  controversy,  and  at  one  time  so  near 
being  the  cause  of  open  war — did  the  Government  surrender  and 
renounce  them  gratuitously,  or  for  nothm^  ?  Had  it  no  reasonable 
motive  in  the  relinquishment?  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
any  such  ground. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  ask,  Was  it  for  nothing  that 
France  relinqubhed,  what  she  had  so  k>ng  insisted  on,  the  oblin- 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  fiilfil  the  treaties  of  1778  }  For  Uie 
extingubhment  of  this  obligation  we  had  already  offered  her  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  she  bad  declined.  Was  she  now  willing  to 
give  up,  without  any  equivalent? 

Sir,  the  whole  hbtory  of  the  negotiation  b  full  of  proof  that  the 
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ndiTidual  dams  of  our  oitaens,  and  tbe  Go?enunent  daims  of 
France  against  the  United  States^  constituted  the  respective  de- 
mands  of  the  two'  parties.  They  were  brought  forward  together, 
discussed  together,  insisted  on  together.  li)e  French  ministers 
would  never  consent  to  disconnect  them.  While  they  admitted, 
in  the  fullest  manner,  the  claims  on  our  aide,  they  maintamed,  with 
peesevering  resdution,  the  claims  on  the  «de  of  France.  It  would 
m^ue  the  Senate  were  I  to  go  through  the  whole  correspondence, 
ascf  show,  as  I  could  easily  do,  that,  m  every  stage  of  the  nesotia- 
tion,  these  two  subjects  were  kept  together.  I  will  only  refer  to 
some  of  the  more  prominent  and  decsnve  parts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  instructic»is  which  our  ministers 
BBceived  from  our  own  Government,  when  thcnr  undertook  the 
mission,  directed  them  to  insist  oo  the  claims  of  American  dtiaens 
against  France — to  propose  a  jcMnt  board  of  commissioners-— to 
state  those  claims — and  to  agree  to  refer  the  com]daints  of  France, 
for  infringements  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  to  the  same  board. 
I  will  read.  Sir,  so  much  of  the  instructions  as  comprehend 
these  points. 

^^  First.  At  the  opening  of  the  negotiation,  you  will  inform  the 
French  ministers,  that  the  United  States  expect  fiom  France,  as 
an  indbpensable  condition  of  the  treaty,,  a  stipulation  to  make  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  full  compensation  for  all  losses 
and  damages  which  they  shall  have  sustaiiMd  by  reason  of  irregular 
or  ill^al  captures  or  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  other 
Moperty,  under  cdor  of  authority  or  commissbns  firom  the  French 
KepubUc  or  its  agents.  And  all  captures  and  condemnations  are 
deemed  irregular  or  iUeg^l,  when  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
generally  received  and  acknowledged  in  Europe,  and  to  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  of  jthe  sixth  of  Febru« 
ary,  1778,  £urly  and  ingenuously  interpreted,  while  that  treaty  re- 
mained in  force. 

"Second.  If  these  preliminaries  should  be  satis&cfeorily  ar- 
ranged, then,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  adjusting  all  the 
claims  of  our  dtiaens,  it  will  be  necessaij  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  commissioners,  similar  to  that  described  m 
the  sixth  and  seventh  artides  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"  As  the  French  Government  have  heretofore  comnlained  of 
infringements  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  by  tne  United 
States,  or  thdr  dtizens,  all  claims  for  injuries,  thereby  occasioned 
to  France  or  its  citizens,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  board ; 
and  tifhateter  damages  ihey  awards  mU  be  aUotoed  by  the  Vniied 
SMe$,  emd  deducted  from  the  sums  awarded  to  be  paid  by 
France:' 
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Now,  Sir,  suppose  tliis  board  had  been  ooDstituted,  and  suppose 
that  it  had  made  awards  against  France,  b  behalf  of  citizens  otthe 
United  States,  and  had  made  awards  also  b  &vor  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  France  against  the  Goverament  of  the  United  States;  and 
then  these  last  a^rards  had  been  deducted  firom  the  amount  of  the 
former,  and  the  property  of  citisens  thus  applied  to  discbarge  the 
public  obligations  ol  the  country, — would  any  body  doubt  tfa^  such 
citizeus  would  be  entitled  to  indemnity  ?  And  are  they  less  en- 
titled, because,  instead  of  being  first  liquidated  and  ascertabed, 
and  then  set  aS,  one  against  the  other,  they  are  finally  agreed 
to  be  set  off*  against  each  other,  and  mutually  relbquished  b 
the  lump  ? 

Acting  upon  their  instructions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American 
mbisters  made  an  actual  ofler  to  suspend  the  claim  for  indemni- 
ties,  till  France  should  be  satisfied  as  to  her  political  rights  under 
the  treaties.  On  Uie  15th  of  July,  they  made  this  propositbn  to 
the  French  negotiators : — 

*^  Indemniues  to  be  ascertained,  and  secured,  b  the  manner  pr^ 
posed  b  our  project  of  a  treaty,  but  not  to  be  paid  until  the  United 
Stotes  shall  have  o^ed  to  France  an  article  stipulating  firee  ad- 
mission, b  the  ports  of  each,  fcH:  the  privateers  and  (Mizes  of  the 
other,  to  the  exdusion  of  their  enemies." 

This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  was  a  direct  aSst  to  suspend  the 
claims  of  our  own  citizens,  till  our  Government  should  be  willbg 
to  renew  to  France  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1778.  Was 
not  th'is  an  offer  to  make  use  of  private  property  for  public  pm> 
poses? 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  tbm 
write  to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States:-— 

"  The  propositions  which  the  French  ministers  have  the  honor 
to  communicate  to  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  are  reduced  to  this  simple  akemative : — 

'*  Either  the  ancient  treaties,  with  the  privileges  resultbg  fixxm 
priority,  and  a  stipulation  of  reciprocal  bdemnities; 

*'  Or  a  new  treaty,  assuring  equality,  tmthottt  indemnity.^ 

In  other  words,  this  offer  is, ''  If  you  will  acknowledge  or  renew 
the  obligation  of  the  oM  treaties,  which  secure  to  us  privileges  b 
^our  ports,  which  our  enemies  are  not  to  enjoy,  then  we  will  make 
mdemnities  for  the  losses  of  your  citizens ;  or,  if  you  will  give  up 
all  claim  for  such  indemnities,  then  we  will  relbquish  our  especid 
privileges,  under  the  former  treaties,  and  agree  to  a  new  treaty, 
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which  shall  only  put  us  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Great  Britain, 
our  enemy." 

On  the  20th  of  August,  our  ministers  propose,  that  the  former 
treaties,  so  far  as  tliey  respect  the  rights  of  privateers,  shall  be  re- 
newed, but  that  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  United  States,  by  the 
payment,  within  seven  years,  of  three  millions  of  francs,  either  in 
money  or  in  securities  issued  by  the  French  Government  for  in- 
demnUies  to  our  citizens^  to  buy  off  this  obligation,  or  to  buy  off 
all  its  political  obh'gations,  under  both  the  old  treaties,  by  pay- 
ments in  Kke  manner  otjive  millions  of  francs. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  French  ministers  submit  these 
propositions : — 

^'  A  commission  shall  regulate  the  indemnities,  which  either  of 
the  two  nations  may  owe  to  the  citizens  of  the  oiher, 

^'  The  indemnities  which  shall  be  due  by  France  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and  in 
return  for  which  France  yields  the  exclusive  privilege  resulting 
from  the  17 th  and  22d  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  and 
from  the  rights  of  guaranty  of  the  lUh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
idUance/* 

The  American  ministers  considered  these  propositions  as  inad- 
missible. They,  however,  on  their  part,  made  an  approach  to 
them,  by  proposing  in  substance,  that  it  should  be  left  optional  with 
the  United  States,  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratification,  to  relinquish 
the  indemnines,  and  in  that  case,  the  old  treaties  not  to  be  obliga-* 
tory  on  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  conferred  exclusive  priv- 
ileges on  France.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  the  American 
ministers  of  the  5th  of  September. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  American  ministers  say  to  those 
of  France — 

"  It  remains  only  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  temporary 
arrangement.  Should  such  an  arrangement  compoit  with  the 
views  of  France,  the  following  principles  are  offered  as  the  basis 
of  it : — 

'  "  1st,  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  respective  parties, 
not  being  able  at  present  to  agree  respecting  the  former  treaties 
and  indemnities,  the  parties  wiJi,  in  due  and  convenient  time,  fur- 
ther treat  on  those  subjects ;  and  until  they  shall  have  agreed  re- 
specting the  same,  the  said  treaties  shall  have  no  operation." 

This,  the  Senate  wU}  see,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which 
was  ultimately  accepted,  and  which  formed  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty,     aj  that  article,  these  claims,  on  both  sides,  were  post*- 
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poned  for  the  preseot ;  and  afterwards,  hj  other  acts  of  the  two 
Governments,  they  were  mutually  and  forever  renounced  and  re- 
Ibquished. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  any  gentleman  can  look  to  the  treaty,  look  to 
the  instructions  under  which  it  was  concluded,  look  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  preceded  it,  and  look  to  the  suteequentagreemeal 
of  the  two  Governments  to  renounce  claims,  on  both  sides,  and  not 
admit  that  the  property  of  these  private  citizens  has  been  taken  to 
buy  off  embarrassing  claims  of  France  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  I  know  not  what  other  or  further  evidence  could 
ever  force  that  conviction  on  his  mind. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  case,  by  showing  you  how  this 
matter  was  understood  by  the  American  Administration,  which  final* 
ly  accepted  the  treaty,  with  this  renouncement  of  indemnities. 
The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adanas. 
It  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  as  ahready  stated,  and  ratified  on 
the  third  day  of  February,  ISOi,  Mr.  Adams  being  still  in  office. 
Being  thus  ratified,  with  the  amendment,  it  was  sent  hack  to  France, 
and  on  the  lilst  day  of  July,  the  First  Consul  ratified  the  treaty,  as 
amended,  by  striking  out  the  second  article,  but  aocompanied  the 
ratification  with  this  declaration — ^^  Provided  that  by  this  bjc- 

TRENCHMENT  THE  TWO  STATES  RENOUNCE  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
PRETENSIONS,  WHICH  ARE  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SAID  AR- 
TICLE." 

With  this  declaration  appended,  the  treaty  came  back  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Jefierson  had  now  become  President,  and 
Mr.  Madison  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  consequence  of  ttie  dec- 
laration of  the  French  Government,  accompanying  its  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  now  attached  to  it,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  referred 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1801, 
the  Senate  resolved  that  they  considered  the  treaty  as  duly  ratified. 
Now,  Sir,  in  order  to  show  what  Mr.  Jeflerson  and  his  adminis- 
tration thought  of  this  treaty,  and  the  effect  of  its  ratification,  in  its 
then  existing  form,  I  beg  leave  to  read  an  extract  of  an  official 
letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  then  our  minister  in 
Spain.  Mr.  Pinkney  was  at  that  time  negotiating  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  our  claims  on  Spain ;  and,  among  others,  for  captures  com- 
mitted within  the  territories  of  Spain,  by  French  subjects.  Spain 
objected  to  these  claims,  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  had 
claimed  redress  of  such  injuries  from  France.  In  writing  to  Mr. 
Pinkney  (under  date  of  Feb.  6,  1804),  and  commenting  on  this 
plea  of  Spain,  Mr.  Madison  says — ''  Tne  plea  on  which  it  seems 
the  Spanish'  Government  now  principally  relies,  is  the  erasure  of 
the  second  article  firom  our  late  convention  with  France,  by  which 
France  was  released  from  the  indemnities  due  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted under  her  immediate  responsibility  to  the  United  States. 
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This  plea  did  not  appear  in  the  early  objections  of  Spain  to  our 
claims.  It  was  an  after-thought,  resulting  from  the  insufficiency 
of  every  other  plea,  and  is  certainly  as  little  valid  as  any  other. 

"  The  injuries  for  which  indemnities  are  claimed  from  Spain, 
though  committed  by  Frenchmen,  took  place  under  Spanish  au- 
thority ;  Spain  therefore  is  answerable  for  them.  To  her  we  have 
looked,  and  continue  to  look,  for  redress.  If  the  injuries  done  to 
us  by  her  resulted  in  any  manner  from  imuries  done  to  her  by 
France,  she  may,  if  she  pleases,  resort  to  France  as  we  resort  to 
her.  But  whether  her  resort  to  France  would  be  just  or  unjust,  is 
R  question  between  her  and  France ;  not  between  either  her  and  us, 
or  us  and  France.  We  claim  against  her,  not  against  France.  In 
releasing  France,  therefore,  we  have  not  released  her.  The  claims, 
again,  from  which  France  was  released,  were  admitted  by  France, 
and  the  release  was  for  a  valuable  consideration  in  a  correspondent 
release  of  the  United  States  from  certain  claims  on  them.  The 
claims  we  make  on  Spain  were  never  admitted  by  France,  nor 
made  on  France  by  the  United  States ;  they  made,  therefore,  no 
part  of  the  bargain  with  her,  and  could  not  be  included  in  the  re- 
lease." 

Certainly,  Sir,  words  coqld  not  have  been  used  which  should 
more  clearly  affirm  that  these  individual  claims,  these  private  rights 
of  property,  had  been  applied  to  public  uses.  Mr.  Madison  here 
declares,  unequivocally,  that  these  claims  had  been  admitted  by 
France ;  that  they  were  relinquished  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates ;  that  they  were  relinquished  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration ;  that  that  consideration  was  a  correspondent  release  of  the 
United  States  from  certain  claims  on  them ;  and  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  bargain  between  the  two  Governments.  This, 
Sir,  be  it  remembered,  was  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
final  promulgation  of  the  treaty ;  it  was  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  that  administration  which  gave  etkct  to  the  treaty  in  its 
amended  form ;  and  it  proves  beyond  mistake,  and  beyond  doubt, 
the  clear  judgment  which  that  administration  had  formed  upon  the 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  whole  transaction. 

I  have  said  nothing.  Sir,  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  because  neither 
that  treaty,  nor  any  thing  done  under  it,  afiects  this  question  in  the 
slightest  denee.  Great  mistakes,  I  am  aware,  have  existed  on 
this  point.  The  honorable  member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright) 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  himself  had  partaken  in  this  misap- 
prehension ;  but  as  he,  and  others  who  have  opposed  the  bill,  ad- 
roit that  the  Louisiana  treaty  is  not  connected  with  this  subject  at 
all,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  with  remarks  upon  it.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  demands,  provided  for  by  that  treaty,  were  only 
eertam  debts,  arising  in  contract,  or  due  for  detention  of  vessels  by 
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embargo,  and  for  certaiD  vessels,  not  condemned  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  1800,  and  that  none  of  them  arose  from  illegal  captures 
and  condemnations.  And  the  Senate  will  see,  that,  to  avoid  all 
ambiguity  on  that  point,  this  bill  expressly  excludes  from  its  pro- 
visions all  claims  which  were  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  that 
treaty. 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  whidi 
the  bill  proposes  to  distribute.  And  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  can 
only  be  fixed  by  estimate,  and  this  estimate  may  be  fbnned  m  va- 
rious ways.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  official  reports,  there 
are  something  more  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  their  cargoes, 
which  will  be  supposed  to  form  claims  under  this  bill.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  may  not  be  good  claims ;  but  a  very  great  ma- 
jority of  that  number  will  be,  no  doubt,  just  and  fair  cases. 

Then,  the  question  is.  What  may  be  regarded  as  a  just  average 
value  of  each  vessel  and  cargo?  And  this  question  is  answered,  in 
a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows,  By  ascer- 
taining the  average  value  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  for  which  com- 
pensation has  been  awarded  under  the  treaty  with  Spain.  That 
average  was  16,800  dollars  for  each  vessel  and  cargo;  and,  taking 
the  cases  coming  under  this  bill  to  be  of  the  same  average  value, 
the  whole  amount  of  loss  would  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
without  interest. 

On  this  estimate,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  allow  the  sum  of 
five  millions,  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  claims.  There  b  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  claimants  will  receive,  out  of  this  sum,  a  great- 
er rate  of  indemnity  than  claimants  have  received  who  had  claims 
against  Spain,  or  than  other  ckiimants  against  France,  whose  claims 
have  not  been  relinquished,  because  arising  since  1800,  will  receive, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  late  French  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  performed  the  duty  of  explaining  this  case 
to  the  Senate,  as  I  understand  it.  I  believe  the  claims  to  be  as 
just  as  were  ever  presented  to  any  government.  I  think  they 
constitute  an  honest  and  well-founded  debt,  due  by  the  United 
States  to  these  claimants — a  debt  which,  I  am  persuaded,  the 

J'ustice  of  the  Government,  and  the  justice  of  the  country,  will,  one 
ay,  both  acknowledge  and  honorably  discharge. 


SPEEC  H 


ON  THE  APPOINTma  AND  REMOVINO  POWER,  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  16TH  OF  FEBRUARY, 
1835,  ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  BILL  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  TO 
REPEAL  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ACT  TO 
LIMIT  THE  TERM  OF  SERVICE  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  THEREIN 
NAMED.'' 


Mr.  Webster  said^  the  professed  object  of  this  bill  was  the 
reduction  of  executive  influeDce  and  patronage.  I  concur  Tsaid 
Mr.  Webster)  in  the  propriety  of  that  object.  Having  no  wisli  to 
diminish  or  to  control,  in  tne  slightest  degree,  the  Constitutional  and 
legal  authority  of  the  presidential  office,  I  yet  think  that  the  indi- 
rect and  vastly-increasing  influence  which  it  possesses,  and  which 
arises  from  the  power  oi  bestowing  office,  and  of  taking  it  away 
again  at  pleasure,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  that  power  seems 
now  to  be  systematically  exercised,  is  Moductive  of  serious  evils. 

The  extent  of  the  patronage,  springing  from  this  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  is  so  great,  that  it  brings  a  dangerous 
mass  of  private  and  personal  interest  into  operatiou  in  all  great 

Eublic  elections  and  public  questions.  This  is  a  mischief  which 
as  reached,  already,  an  alarming  height.  The  principle  of  re- 
publican governments,  we  are  taught,  b  public  virtue  ;  and  whatever 
tends  either  to  corrupt  this  principle,  to  debase  it,  or  to  weaken  its 
force,  tends,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  final  overthrow  of  such 
governments.  Our  representative  systems  suppose,  that,  in  exer- 
cising the  high  right  of  suffrage,  the  greatest  ol  all  political  rights, 
and  m  formmg  opinions  on  great  public  measures,  men  will  act 
conscientiously,  under  the  influence  of  pnblic  principle  and  patri- 
otic duty ;  and  that,  in  supporting  or  oppodng  men  or  measures, 
there  will  be  a  general  prevalence  of  nonest,  intelligent  judgment 
and  manly  independence.  These  presumptions  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  hope  of  maintaining  governments  entirely  popular. 
Whenever  personal,  individual,  or  selfish  motives  influence  the 
conduct  of  individuals  on  public  questions,  they  affect  the  safety  of 
the  whole  system.  When  these  motives  run  deep  and  wide,  and 
come  in  senous  conflict  with  higher,  purer,  and  more  patriotic  pur- 
poses, they  greatly  endanger  that  system  ;  and  all  will  admit  that, 
if  their  extent  become  general  and  overwhelming,  so  that  all  public 
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prineiple  is  lost  sight  of,  and  every  electbn  becomes  a  mere 
scramble  for  office,  the  system  inevitably  must  fall.  Every  wise 
man,  ia  and  out  of  government,  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  promote 
the  ascendency  of  public  virtue  and  public  principle,  and  to  re- 
strain, as  far  as  practicable,  b  the  actual  operation  of  our  institutions, 
the  influence  otselfish  and  private  interests. 

I  concur  with  those  who  think,  that,  looking  to  the  present,  and 
looking  also  to  the  future,  and  regardm^  all  the  probabilities  of 
what  is  before  us,  as  to  the  qualities  whict^  shall  belong  to  those 
who  may  fill  the  executive  chair,  it  is  important  to  the  stability  of 
Grovernment,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  there  should  be  a 
check  to  the  progress  of  official  influence  and  patronage.  The 
unlimited  power  to  grant  office,  and  to  take  it  away,  gives  a  com- 
mand over  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  vast  multitude  oi  men.  It  is 
generally  true,  that  he  who  controls  another  man's  means  of  living, 
controls  his  will.  Where  there  are  favors  to  be  granted,  there  are 
usually  enough  to  solicit  for  them  ;  and  when  favors,  once  granted, 
may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  there  is  ordinarily  little  security  for 
personal  independence  of  character.  The  power  of  giving  office 
thus  affects  the  fears  of  all  who  are  in,  and  the  hopes  of  all  who 
are  out.  Those  who  are  out  endeavw.  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  active  political  friendship,  by  warm  personal  deyotion,  by  clam- 
orous support  of  men  in  whose  hands  is  the  power  of  reward ; 
while  those  who  are  in  ordinarily  take  care  that  others  shall  not 
surpass  them  m  such  qualities,  or  such  conduct,  as  is  most  likely 
to  secure  favor*  They  resolve  not  to  be  outd(»ie  in  any  of  the 
works  of  partisanship.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
A  competition  ensues— not  of  patriotic  labors ;  not  of  rough  and 
severe  toils  for  the  public  good ;  not  of  manliness,  independence, 
and  public  spirit — ^but  of  complaisance,  of  indiscriminate  support 
of  executive  measures,  of  pliant  subserviency  and  gross  adulation. 
All  throng  and  rush  together  to  the  altar  of  man-worship ;  and 
there  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  pour  out  libations,  till  the  thick  fumes 
of  their  incense  turn  their  own  heads,  and  turn,  also,  the  head  of 
him  who  is  the  object  of  their  idolatry. 

The  existence  of  parties  in  popular  governments  is  not  to  be 
avoided ;  and  if  they  are  formea  on  Constitutional  questions,  or  in 
regard  to  great  measures  of  public  policy,  and  do  not  run  to  exces- 
ave  length,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whde,  they  do  no 
great  harm.  But  the  patronage  of  office,  the  power  of  bestowing 
place  and  emoluments,  creates  parties,  not  upon  any  principle,  or 
any  measure,  but  upon  the  single  ground  of  personal  interest 
Under  the  direct  influence  of  this  motive,  they  form  round  a  leader, 
and  they  go  for  ^'  the  spoib  of  victonr*"  And  if  the  party  chief- 
tab  becomes  the  national  chieftain,  be  is  still  but  too  apt  to  con- 
sider all  who  have  opposed  him  as  enemies  to  be  punished,  and 
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all  who  We  supported  him  as  friends  to  be  lewaided.    Bfind 

deyotlon  to  party,  and  to  die  head  of  a  partj^,  thus  takes  place  of 
the  sentiments  of  generous  patriotism  and  a  high  and  exalted  sense 
of  public  duty. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  Sir,  that  the  danger  from  executive  patronage 
cannot  be  great,  since  the  persons  who  hold  office^  or  can  hold 
office,  constitute  so  small  a  porUon  of  the  whole  people. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  patronage  acts, 
not  only  on  those  who  actually  possess  office,  but  on  those  also 
who  expect  it,  or  hope  for  it ;  and  in  the  next  place,  office-holderSi 
by  their  very  situation,  their  public  station^  their  connection  with 
the  business  of  individuals,  their  activity,  their  ability  to  help  or  to 
hurt  according  to  their  pleasure,  their  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs,  and  their  zeal  ana  devotion,  exercise  a  degree  of  influence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbera. 

Sir,  we  cannot  disregard  our  own  experience.  We  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  is  around  us  and  upon  us.  No  candid  man  can 
deny  that  a  great,  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place,  within  a 
few  years,  in  the  practice  of  the  executive  government,  which 
has  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  our  political  condition. 
No  one  can  den^  that  office,  of  every  kind,  is  now  sought  with 
extraordinary  avidity,  and  that  the  condition,  well  understood  to  be 
attached  to  every  officer,  hi^h  or  low,  is  indiscriminate  support  of 
executive  measures,  and  implicit  obedience  to  executive  will. 
For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  am  for  arresting  the  further  progress  of 
this  executive  patronage,  if  we  can  arrest  it.  I  am  for  staying  the 
further  contagion  of  this  plague. 

The  bill  proposes  two  measures.  One  is  to  alter  the  duratiOD 
of  certain  offices,  now  limited  absolutely  to  four  years;  so  that  the 
limitation  shall  be  qualified  or  conditional.  If  tbie  officer  is  in  de- 
fault ;  if  his  accounts  are  not  settled ;  if  he  retains  or  misapplies  the 
public  money, — information  is  to  be  given  thereof,  and  thereupon 
his  commission  is  to  cease.  But  if  his  accounts  are  all  regularly 
settled ;  if  he  collects  and  disburses  the  public  money  faithfully ,-~ 
then  he  is  to  remain  in  office,  unless,  lor  some  other  cause,  the 
President  sees  fit  to  remove  him.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  bill. 
It  applies  only  to  certain  enumerated  officers,  who  may  be  called 
accounting  officers ;  that  is  to  say,  officers  who  receive  and  dis- 
burse the  public  money.  Formerly,  all  these  officers  held  their 
places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  If  he  saw  no  just  cause 
for  removing  them,  they  continued  in  their  situations,  no  fixed 
period  being  assigned  for  the  expiration  of  their  commissions.  But 
the  act  of  1820  limited  the  commissions  of  these  officers  to  four 
years.  At  the.  end  of  four  years,  they  went  out,  without  any 
removal,  however  well  they  may  have  conducted,  or  however 
useful  to  the  public  their  further  continuance  in  office  might  be* 
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fFhey  mi^t  be  adnAiated  aigftin,  or  might  not ;  but  tbeir  coiniiii»- 
moB  exptfed. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ieAf  admit  that  considerable  benefit  has  aiisen 
from  this  law.  I  agree  that  it  has,  m  some  instaDces,  secured 
Brompthude,  dSigence,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  These  were 
uie  benefits  which  those  who  passed  the  law  expected  firom  it ; 
and  these  benefits  have,  in  some  measure,  been  realized.  But  I 
Amk  diat  this  change  in  the  tenure  of  office,  together  with  some 
good,  has  brou^  along  a  iar  more  than  equivalent  amount  of  eviL 
by  die  op^^tion  of  this  law,  the  President  can  deprive  a  man  of 
office  without  taking  the  responsibility  of  removine  him.  The 
law  itself  vacates  the  office,  and  gives  the  means  of  rewarding  a 
frknd  without  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  at  all.  Here 
b  increased  power,  with  diminbhea  responsibility.  Here  is  a  still 
greater  dependence,  for  the  means  of  living,  on  executive  favor, 
and  of  course  a  new  dominion  acquired  over  opinion  and  over  con- 
duct. The  power  of  removal  is,  or  at  least  formerly  was,  a  sus- 
pected and  odious  power.  Public  opinion  would  not  always  toler- 
ate it;  and  still  less  frequently  did  it  approve  it.  Something  of 
riiaracter,  something  of  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  commumty,  was  lost  by  every  instance  of  its  unnecesBsary 
exercise.  This  was  some  restraint.  But  the  law  of  1820  took  it  aU 
away.  It  vacated  offices  periodically,  by  its  own  operation,  and 
thus  added  to  the  power  of  removal,  which  it  left  still  existing  in 
fiill  force,  a  new  and  extraordinary  facility  for  the  extenaon  of  pat- 
ronage, influence,  and  frvoritism. 

I  would  ask  every  member  of  the  Senate,  if  he  does  not  perceive, 
daily,  efiects  which  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  cause.  Does  he 
not  see  a  union  of  purpose,  a  devotion  to  power,  a  cooperation 
in  action,  among  all  who  hold  office,  quite  unknown  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Government  ?  Does  he  not  behold,  every  hour,  a 
stronger  devefepement  of  the  principle  of  personal  attachment,  and 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  genuine  and  generous  public  feeling  ? 
Was  indiscrimmate  support  of  measures,  was  unwavering  fealty, 
was  regular  suit  and  service  ever  before  esteemed  such  important 
and  essentia  parts  of  official  duty? 

Sir,  the  theory  of  our  institutions  is  plain :  it  is,  that  Govern- 
ment is  an  agency,  created  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  that 
every  person  in  office  is  the  agent  and  servant  of  the  people. 
Offices  are  created,  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  fill  them, 
but  for  the  public  convenience ;  and  they  ought  to  be  no  more  in 
number,  nor  should  higher  salaries  be  attached  to  them,  than  the 
public  service  requires.  This  is  the  theory.  But  the  difficulty  in 
practice  is,  to  prevent  a  direct  reversal  of  all  this ;  to  prevent  pub- 
lic offices  from  being  considered  as  intended  for  the  use  and  emol- 
ument of  those  who  can  obtain  them.    There  is  a  headbng  ten- 
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deocy  to  this,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  restram  it  by  wise  and  efl^c- 
tive  legislatioD.  There  is  still  another,  and  perhaps  a  greatly  more 
mischievous  result,  from  extensive  patronage  in  the  bands  of  a  sin- 
gle magistrate,  and  to  which  I  have  already  incidentally  alluded ; 
and  that  is,  that  men  in  office  have  begun  to  think  themselves 
mere  agents  and  servants  of  the  appointing  power,  and  not  agents 
of  the  Government  or  the  countiy.  It  is,  in  an  especial  manner, 
important,  if  it  be  practicable,  to  apply  some  corrective  to  this  kind 
of  feeling  and  opinion.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  back  public  officers 
to  the  conviction  that  they  belong  to  the  country,  and  not  to  any 
administration,  nor  to  any  one  man. 

The  army  is  the  army  of  the  country;  the  navy  is  the  naigr  of 
the  country ;  neither  of  them  is  either  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
administration  for  the  time  being,  or  of  him  who  is  at  the  head  of 
it.  The  post-office,  the  land-^ce,  the  custom-house,  are,  in 
like  manner,  institutions  of  the  country,  established  for  the  ^ood 
of  the  people;  and  it  may  well  alarm  the  lovers  of  free  institutions, 
when  all  the  offices  in  these  several  departments  are  spoken  of,  in 
high  places,  as  being  but  '^  spoib  of  idctory,"  to  be  enjoyed  hj 
those  who  are  successful  in  a  contest,  in  which  they  profess  this 
grasping  of  the  spoils  to  have  been  the  object  of  their  eSbrts. 

This  part  of  the  bill,  therefore.  Sir,  is  a  subject  for  fair  compar* 
ison.  We  have  gained  something,  doubtless,  by  limiting  the  com- 
niissions  of  these  officers  to  four  years.  But  have  we  gained  as 
much  as  we  have  lost?  And  may  not  the  good  be  preserved,  and 
the  evil  still  avoided  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  that  if,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  moneys  are  retained,  accounts  unsetded,  or  other 
duties  unperformed,  the  office  shall  be  held  to  be  vacated,  without 
any  poffltive  act  of  removal? 

For  one,  I  think  the  balance  of  advantage  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  present  biO.  I  think  it  will  make  men  more  dependent  on 
their  own  good  conduct,  and  less  dependent  on  the  will  of  others. 
I  believe  it  will  cause  them  to  regard  their  country  more,  their  own 
duty  lAore,  and  the  favor  of  bdividuals  less.  I  think  it  will  con 
tribute  to  official  respectability,  to  freedom  of  opinion,  to  independ- 
ence of  character ;  and  I  think  it  mil  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
prevent  the  mixture  of  selfish  and  personal  motives  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  high  political  duties.  It  will  promote  true  and  genuine 
republicanism,  oy  causing  the  opbion  ol  the  people,  respecting  the 
measures  of  Govenmient,  and  the  men  in  Government,  to  be 
formed  and  expressed  without  fear  or  favor,  and  with  a  more  en- 
tire regard  to  their  true  and  real  merits  or  demerits.  It  will  be, 
so  &r  as  its  effects  reach,  an  auxiliary  to  patriotism  and  public  vir- 
tue, in  their  warfare  against  selfishness  and  cupidity* 

The  second  check  on  executive  patronage,  contained  in  this 
Un,  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  the  first.    This  provbion  ]a» 
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that,  whenever  the  President  removes  any  of  these  officers  fiom 
office,  he  shall  state  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  such  removal. 

This  part  of  the  bill  has  been  opposed,  both  on  Constitutional 
grounds  and  on  grounds  of  expediency. 

The  bill,  it  is  to  be  observed,  expressly  recognizes  and  admits 
the  actnat  existence  of  the  power  of  removal.  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny,  and  the  bill  does  not  deny,  that,  at  the  pi'^sent  moment,  the 
President  may  remote  these  officers  at  will,  because  the.  early  de- 
cision adopted  that  construction,  and  the  laws  have  since,  uniformly, 
sanctioned  it 

The  law  of  1820,  intended  to  be  repealed  by  this  bill,  expressly 
affirms  the  power.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a  setded  pomt;  set- 
tled by  construction,  settled  by  precedent,  setded  by  the  practice 
of  the  €k)vernment,  and  settled  by  statute.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  very  willing  to  sav,  that,  after  considering  the  question  again 
and  again,  within  the  last  six  years,  in  my  delmerate  judgment,  die 
origiifial  decision  was  wrong.  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who 
denied  the  power,  in  1789,  had  tlie  best  of  the  argument;  and  yet 
I  will  not  say  that  I  know  myself  so  thoroughly  as  to  affirm,  that 
this  opinion  may  not  have  been  produced,  in  some  measure,  by 
that  abuse  of  the  power  which  has  been  passing  before  our  eyes 
for  several  years.  It  is  possible,  that  this  experience  of  the  evil 
may  have  affected  my  view  of  the  Constitutional  argument.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  after  thorough,  and  repeated,  and  conscien- 
tious examination,  that  an  erroneous  interpretation  was  g^ven  to  the 
Constitution,  in  this  respect,  by  the  decision  of  the  first  Congress; 
and  I  will  ask  leave  to  state,  shortly,  the  reasons  for  that  opini<Hi, 
although  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  proposes  to  disturb  that 
decision. 

The  Codstitution  no  where  says  one  word  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval from  office,  except  in  the  case  of  conviction  on  impeachment 
Wherever  the  power  exists,  therefore,  except  in  cases  of  Impeacb- 
n^nt,  it  must  exist  as  a  constructive  or  incidental  power.  If  it 
exists  in  the  President  alone,  it  must  exist  in  him  because  it  is  at- 
tached ta  something  else,  or  included  in  something  else,  or  results 
from  something  else,  whk;h  is  ^nted  to  the  President.  There  k 
certainly  no  specific  grant:  it  is  a  power,  therefore,  the  existence 
of  which,  if  proved  at  all,  is  to  be  proved  by  inference  and 
argumem. 

Hie  only  instance  in  which  the  Constitution  sneaks  of  removal 
from  office,  as  I  have  already  sakl,  it  speaks  of  tt  as  the  exercise 
o{  judicial  power;  that  is  to  say,  it  speaks  of  it  as  one  part  of  the 
judgment  oi  the  Senate,  in  cases  of  conviction  on  impeachment 
rfo  other  mention  is  made,  in  the  whole  instrument,  of  any  pow^ 
of  removal  Whence,  then,  is  the  power  derived  to  the  Pres- 
ident? 


It  is  usually  said»  by  those  vAo  mainlaiD  te  existence  in  t|ie 
gle  hands  of  the  President,  that  the  power  is  derived  from  thof 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says,  "  The  executive  power  sbaJl 
be  vested  in  a  President"  The  power  of  removal,  they  argue, 
is,  in  its  nature,  an  executive  pnower;  and,  as  the  executive 
power  is  thus  vested  in  the  President,  the  power  of  removal  is 
necessarily  included. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President ;  but  the  first  ^estion  which 
then  arises  b,  WhcU  is  executive  power?  What  %$  the  degree, 
and  what  are  the  KmittUicns  7  Executive  power  is  not  a  thing  so 
well  known,  and  so  accurately  defined,  as  that  the  written  Consti- 
tutiion  of  a  limited  government  can  be  supposed  to  have  conferred 
it  in  the  lump.  What  m  executive  power  ?  What  are  its  boun* 
daries  ?  What  model,  or  example,  had  the  firamers  of  the  Con«» 
stitution  in  their  minds,  when  they  spoke  of '' executive  power?" 
Did  they  mean  executive  power  as  known  in  England,  or  as 
known  in  France,  or  as  known  in  Russia  ?  Did  they  take  it  as 
defined  by  Montesquieu,  bv  Burlamaqui,  or  by  De  Llolme  ?  All 
these  differ  firom  one  another  as  to  the  extent  of  the  executive 
power  of  Government  What,  then,  was  btended  by  <'  the  exec- 
utive power? "  Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  perfectly  plain  and  manifest^ 
that,  although  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  to  confer  ex* 
ecutive  power  on  the  President,  yet  they  meaot  to  define  and  limit 
that  power,  and  to  confer  no  more  than  they  ilid  thus  define  and 
limit  When  they  say  it  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  they  mean 
that  one  magistrate,  to  be  called  a  President,  shall  hold  the  exec- 
utive authority;  but  they  mean,  further,  that  be  shall  hold  this 
authority  according  to  the  grants  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 

They  did  not  intend,  certainly,  a  sweeping  gift  of  preroga^ve. 
They  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  President,  whatever  might  be 
construed,  or  supposed,  or  imagined  to  be  executive  power ;  and 
the  proof  that  they  meant  no  such  thing,  is,  that,  immediately  after 
using  these  general  words,  they  proceed,  specifically,  to  enumer- 
ate his  several  distinct  and  particular  authorities ;  to  fix  and  define 
them ;  to  give  the  Senate  an  essential  control  ovet  the  exercise  of 
some  of  them,  and  to  leave  others  uncontrolled.  By  the  execu- 
tive power  conferred  on  the  President,  the  Constitution  means  no 
more  than  that  portion  which  itself  creates,  and  which  it  qualifies,' 
limits,  and  circumscribes. 

A  general  survey  of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution  will  satisfy  us 
of  this.  That  instrument  gpes  all  along  upon  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
powers  of  Government,  so  far  as  practicable,  into  three  great  depart- 
ments. It  describes  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  departments  in  an 
article  allotted  to  each.    As  first  in  importance  and  dignity,  it  begins 
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with  the  Legislative  Department.  The  first  article  of  the  Constmi- 
lion,  therefore, commences  with  the  declaration,  that"  all  legislative 
power  herem  granted  shaH  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
Stltles,  which  shaH  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives." The  article  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  is  to  be  constituted  and  organized,  and  then  proceeds  to 
tntmertxtey  specifiadlyf  the  powen  intendeid  to  be  granted ;  and 
adds  the  gcncwJf  clause,  conferring  such  authority  as  rtiay  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  granted  powers  into  effect  Now,  Sir,  no  man 
doubts  that  this  is  a  limited  legislature ;  that  it  possesses  no  powers 
but  such  as  are  granted  by  express  words  or  necessary  implication ; 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  preposterous  to  insidt  that  Congress  pos- 
sessed any  pardcular  power,  merely  because  it  is,  in  its  naturoi 
a  le^slative  body,  if  no  gnurt  can  be  feund  for  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itselt  . 

Then  comes,  Sir,  the  second  article,  creating  an  executive 
power ;  and  it  dedares,  that  "the  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States.''  After  providing  for  the 
mode  of  choosing  him,  it  immediately  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
specifically,  the  powers  which  he  i^all  pcesess  and  exercise,  and 
the  "duties  which  he  shall  perform.  I  eonsidar  the  language  of  this' 
aiticle,  therefore,  pedsely  equivalent  to  that  in  which  the  l^bh- 
ture  is  created ;  that  is  to  say,  I  understand  die  Constitutioa  as 
saying  that  *'the  exee*jtive  power,  herein  grantedy  shall  be  vested 
ID  a  President  of  the  United  States." 

In  like  manner,  the  third  article,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  ar- 
range the  judicial  system,  begins  by  declaring  that  "  the  jtidicia] 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
afid  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time, 
ordain  and  establish."  But  these  general  words  do  not  show  vfhai 
extent  of  judical  power  is  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
All  that  is  left  to  be  done,  and  is  done,  in  the  following  sections,  by 
express  and  well-guarded  provisions. 

I  think,  therefore.  Sir,  that  very  great  caution  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  ground  well  considered,  before  we  admit  that  the  Pre^dent 
derives  any  distinct  and  specific  pow»  from  those  general  words, 
which  vest  the  executive  authority  in  him.  The  ConstitutioD  itself 
does  not  rest  satisfied  with  these  general  words.  It  immediately 
eoes  into  partieulars,  and  carefolly  enumerates  the  several  authori- 
ties which  the  President  shall  possess.  The  very  first  of  the 
enumerated  powers  is  the  commatid  of  the  army  and  navy.  TUs, 
most  certainly,  is  an  executive  power.  And  wxf  is  h  partieularly 
set  down  and  expressed,  if  any  power  was  intended  to  oe  granted 
under  the  general  wm'ds?  This  would  pass,  if  any  thing  would 
pass,  under  those  words.  But  enumeration,  specKcatiop,  paiticu* 
larization,  was  evidendy  the  design  of  the  fraiaen  cSihe  Coii8tEti»» 
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tion,  in  tbb  as  in  other  parts  of  it.  I  do  not,  therefore,  regard  the 
declaration  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President, 
as  being  any  grant  at  all ;  any  more  than  the  declaration  that  the 
legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  Congress,  constitutes,  by  itself, 
a  grant  of  such  power.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  I  think 
the  object  was  to  describe  and  denominate  the  department,  which 
should  hold,  respectively,  the  legislative  and  the  executive  author- 
ity ;  very  much  as  we  see,  in  some  of  the  State  Constitutions,  that 
the  several  articles  are  headed  with  the  titles  "legislative  power," 
"  executive  power,"  "  judicial  power ; "  and  this  entitling  of  the 
articles  with  the  name  of  the  power,  has  never  been  supposed,  of 
itself,  to  confer  any  authority  whatever.  It  amounts  to  no  more 
than  naming  the  departments. 

If,  then,  the  power  of  removal  be  admitted  to  be  an  executive 
power,  still  it  must  be  sought  for  and  found  among  the  enumerated 
executive  powers,  or  fairly  implied  from  some  one  or  more  of 
them.  It  cannot  be  implied  from  the  general  words.  The  power 
of  appointment  was  not  left  to  be  so  implied :  why,  then,  should 
the  power  of  removal  have  been  so  left  ?  They  are  both  closely 
connected:  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other:  why,  then,  was  one 
carefully  expressed,  denned,  and  limited,  and  not  one  word  said 
about  the  other  ? 

Sir,  I  think  the  whole  matter  is  su£Sciently  plain.  Nothing  is 
said  in  the  Constitution  about  the  power  of  removal,  because  it  is 
not  a  separate  and  distinct  power.  It  is  part  of  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, naturally  going  with  it  or  necessarily  resulting  from  it. 
The  Constitution  or  the  laws  may  separate  these  powers,  it  is  true,, 
in  a  particular  case,  as  is  done  in  respect  to  the  judges,  who,  though 
appomted  by  the  President  and  Senate,  cannot  be  removed  at  £& 
pleasure  of  either  or  of  both.  So  a  statute,  in  prescribing  the 
tenure  of  any  other  office,  may  place  the  officer  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  appointing  power.  But,  where  no  other  tenure  is  prescribed, 
and  officers  hold  their  places  at  will,  that  will  is  necessarily  the  will 
of  the  appointing  power ;  because  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment at  once  displaces  such  officers.  The  power  of  placing 
one  man  in  office,  necessarily  implies  the  power  of  turning  another 
out.  If  one  man  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  another  be  appointed, 
the  first  goes  out  by  the  mere  force  of  the  appointment  of  the 
other,  without  any  previous  act  of  removal  whatever.  And  this  is 
the  practice  of  the  Grovernment,  and  has  been,  from  the  first.  In 
all  the  removals  which  have  been  made,  they  have  generally  been 
efifected  simply  by  making  other  appointments.  I  cannot  find  a 
case  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  distinct  official 
act  of  removal.  I  have  looked  into  the  practice,  and  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  in  the  departments,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  any 
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sach  proceeding  is  known  as  an  entry  or  record  of  the  removal  of 
an  officer  from  office ;  and  the  President  could  6nly  act,  in  such 
cases,  by  causing  some  proper  record  or  entry  to  be  made,  as  proof 
of  the  fact  of  removal.  I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  some 
cases,^in  which  notice  has  been  sent  to  persons  in  office  that  their 
services  are,  or  will  be,  after  a  given  day,  dispensed  with.  These 
are  usually  cases  in  which  the  object  is,  not  to  inform  the  incum- 
bent that  he  b  removed,  but  to  tell  him  that  a  successor  either  is, 
or,  by  a  day  named,  will  be  appointed.  If  there  be  any  instances, 
in  which  such  notice  is  given,  without  express  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor,  they  are  few ;  and  even  in  these,  such 
reference  must  be  implied  ;  because  in  no  case  is  there  any  dis- 
tinct official  act  of  removal,  as  I  can  find,  unconnected  with  the 
act  of  appointment.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  usual  pracdce,  and  has 
been  from  the  first,  to  consider  the  appointment  as  producing  the 
removal  of  the  previous  incumbent.  When  the  Preadent  desires 
to  remove  a  person  fi*om  office,  he  sends  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
nominating  some  other  person.  The  message  usually  runs  in  this 
form :  '^  I  nominate  A.  B.  to  be  collector  of  the  customs,  be.  in 
the  place  of  C.  D.,  removed."  If  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  this  nomination,  C.  D.  is  efifectually  out  of  office,  and  A.  B.  is 
in,  in  his  place.  The  same  efiect  would  be  produced,  if  the  mes- 
sage should  say  riothing  of  any  removal.  Suppose  sA.  B.  to  be 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President  to  send  us  a  message,  saying, 
merely,  "  I  nominate  C.  D.  to  be  Secretary  of  State."  If  we 
confirm  this  nomination,  C.  D.  becomes  Secretary  of  State,  and 
A.  B.  is  necessarily  removed. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  and  particulars,  Sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  that,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Government,  the  power  of  removal  is 
incident  to  the  power  of  appointment.  It  belongs  to  it,  is  attached 
to  k,  forms  a  part  of  it,  or  results  from  it. 

If  this  be  true,  the  inference  is  manifest.  If  the  power  of  re- 
moval, when  not  otherwise  regulated  by  Constitution  or  law,  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  power  of  appointment,  or  a  necessary  incident  to 
it,  then  whoever  holds  the  power  of  appointment,  holds  also  the 
power  of  removal.  But  it  is  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and 
not  the  President  alone,  who  hold  the  power  of  appointment ;  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  it 
should  be  the  President  and  Senate,  and  not  the  President  alone, 
who  hold  the  power  of  removal. 

The  decision  of  1789  has  been  followed  by  a  very  strange  and 
indefensible  anomaly,  showing  that  it  does  not  rest  on  any  just 
principle.  The  natural  connection  between  tfie  appointing  power 
and  the  removing  power  has,  as  I  have  already  stated,  always  led 
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the  President  tc  brio^  about  a  removal  by  the  process  of  a  new 
appointment.  This  is  quite  efficient  for  his  purpose,  when  the 
Senate  confirms  the  new  nomination.  One  man  is  then  turned 
out,  and  another  put  in.  But  the  Senate  sometimes  rejects  the 
new  nomination ;  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  old  incumbent  ? 
Is.  be  out  of  office,  or  is  he  still  in  ?  He  has  not  been  turned  out 
by  any  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment,  for  no  appointment 
has  beea  made.  That  power  has  not  been  exercised.  He  has 
not  been  removed  by  any  distinct  and  separate  act  of  removal,  for 
no  such  act  has  been  performed,  or  attempted.  Is  he  still  in,  then, 
or  is  he  put  ?  Where  is  he  ?  In  this  dilemma.  Sir,  those  who 
maintain  the  power  of  removal,  as  existing  m  the  President  alone, 
ve  driven  to  what  seems  to  me  very  near  absurdity.  The  incum- 
bent has  not  been  removed  by  the  appointing  power,  since  the 
appointing  power  has  not  been  exercised.  He  has  not  been  re- 
inoved  by  any  distinct  and  independent  act  of  removal,  since  no 
such  act  has  been  performed. 

They  are  forced  to  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  contending  that 
the  removal  has  been  accomplished  by  the  mere  nomination  of  a 
successor ;  so  that  the  removing  power  is  made  incident,  not  to  the 
appointing  power,  but  to  one  part  of  it ;  that  is,  to  the  nominating 
power.  The  nomination,  not  having  been  assented  to  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  clear,  has  failed,  as  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  ap- 
pointment. But,  though  thus  rendered  null  and  void  in  its  main 
object,  as  the  first  process  in  making  an  appointment,  it  is  held  to 
be  good  and  valid,  nevertheless,  to  bring  about  that  which  results 
from  an  appointment;  that  is,  the  removal  of  the  person  actually 
ip  office.  In  other  words,  the  nomination  produces  the  conse- 
quences of  an  appointment,  or  some  of  them,  though  it  be  itself  no 
appointment,  and  effects  no  appoinUnent  This,  Sir,  appears  to 
me  to  be  any  thing  but  sound  reasoning  and  just  constnicdon. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  President  has  sometimes  sent  us  a 
nomination  to  an  office  already  filled,  and,  before  we  have  acted 
upon  it,  has  seen  fit  to  withdraw  it  What  is  the  effect  of  such  a 
nomination? — If  a  nomination^  merely  as  such,  turns  out  the 
present  incumbent,  then  he  is  out,  let  what  will  become  afterwards 
of  the  nomination.  But  I  believe  the  President  has  acted  upon 
the  idea  that  a  nomination  made,  and  at  any  dme  afterwards  with- 
drawn, does  not  remove  the  actual  incumbent. 

Sir,  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which  the 
prevailing  doctrine  has  led.  There  have  been  cases  in  which 
QOminations  to  offices  already  filled  have  come  to  the  Senate,  re- 
mained here  for  weeks,  or  months,  the  incumbents  all  the  while 
continubg  to  discharge  their  official  duties,  and  relinquishing  their 
offices  only  when  the  nominaUons  of  their  successors  have  been 
confirmed  and  commissions  issued  to  them ;  so  that,  if  a  nomina- 
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tioo  be  confirmed,  the  nomination  itself  makes  no  removal.  The 
removal,  then,  waits  to  be  brought  about  by  the  appointment;  but 
if  the  nomination  be  rgected^  then  the  nomination  itself  it  is  con- 
tended, has  effected  the  removal.  Who  can  defend  opinions 
which  lead  to  such  results  ? 

These  reasons,  Sir,  inchne  me  strongly  to  the  opinion  that,  upon 
a  just  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  removal  b  part 
o^  or  a  necessary  result  from,  the  power  of  appointment,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  ovght  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Senate  con- 
currently with  the  President. 

The  argument  may  be  strengthened  by  various  illustrations. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  Congress  may  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  mferior  officers  in  the  President  abne,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments ;  and  Congress  has  passed 
various  acts,  providing  for  appointments,  according  to  this  regula* 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
courts  of  the  United  States,  have  authority  to  appoint  their  clerks ; 
heads  of  departments  also  appoint  their  own  clerks,  according  to 
statute  provisions ;  and  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  these  courts, 
and  these  heads  of  departments,  may  remove  their  clerks  at  pleas- 
ure, although  nothing  is  said  in  the  laws  respecting  such  power  of 
removal.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  courts  nor  the  heads 
of  departments  acquire  the  right  of  removal  under  a  general  grant 
of  executive  power,  for  none  such  is  made  to  them ;  nor  upon 
the  ground  of  any  general  injunction  to  see  the  laws  executed,  for 
no  such  general  injunction  is  addressed  to  them.  They,  neverthe- 
less, hold  the  power  of  removal,  as  all  admit,  and  they  must  hold 
it,  therefore,  simply,  as  incident  to,  or  belonging  to,  the  power  of 
appointment.  There  is  no  other  clause  under  which  they  can 
possibly  claim  it. 

A^ain ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  Constitution  had  given  to  the 
President  the  power  of  appointment,  witlraut  consulting  the  Senate. 
Suppose  it  had  said,  ''The  President  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States."  If  tlie  Constitution  had  stood  thus, 
the  President  would  unquestionably  have  possessed  the  power  ot 
removal,  where  the  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed ;  and  no  man,  I 
imagine,  would,  in  that  case,  have  looked  for  the  removing  power 
either  in  that  clause  which  says,  the  executive  authority  shall  be 
vested  in  the  President,  or  in  that  other  clause  which  makes  it  hb 
duty  to  see  the  laws  faithiully  executed.  Every  body  would  have 
said,  "  The  President  possesses  an  uncontrolled  power  of  appoint- 
ment, and  that  necessarily  carries  with  it  an  uncontrolled  power 
of  removal,  unless  some  permanent  tenure  be  given  to  the  office 
by  the  Constitution,  or  by  law.*' 
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And  now,  Sir^  let  me  state,  and  examine,  the  main  argument, 
QD  which  the  decision  of  1789  appears  to  rest  it. 

The  most  plausible  reasoning  brought  forward  on  that  occasion 
may  be  fairly  stated  thus  ^— "  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
President :  this  is  the  general  rule  of  the  Constitution :  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Senate  with  the  President,  in  exercising  a  particular 
fiinctbn  belonging  to  the  executive  power,  is  an  exception  to  this- 
general  rule,  and  exceptions  to  general  rules  are  to  be  taken  strictly : 
therefore,  though  the  oenate  partakes  of  the  appointing  power,  by 
express  provision,  yet,  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  participation  in  the 
removing  power,  such  participation  is  to  be  excluded. 

The  error  of  this  argument,  if  I  may  venture  to  call  it  so,  con- 
ndering  who  used  it,  lies  in  this.  It  supposes  the  power  of  re- 
moval to  be  holden  by  the  President  under  the  general  grant  of 
executive  power.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  not  holden  under  that  general  grant,  because  it  is  particu- 
larly provided  for,  and  is  conferred,  in  express  terms,  on  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate.  If,  therefore,  the  power  of  removal  be  a  natural 
ajppendage  to  the  power  of  appointment,  then  it  is  not  conferred  by 
the  general  words,  granting  executive  power  to  the  President,  but 
is  conferred  by  the  special  clause  which  gives  the  appointing 
power  to  the  President  and  Senate.  So  that  the  spirit  of  tne  very 
rule,  on  which  the  argument  of  1789,  as  I  have  stated  it,  relies, 
appears  to  me  to  produce  a  directly  opposite  result ;  for,  if  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  when  expressed, 
it  is  still  more  clear  that  they  are.  not  to  be  implied,  without  evi- 
dent and  clear  gixmnds  when  they  are  not  expressed  at  all ;  and  as 
the  general  power  of  appointmenjt  is  confessedly  given  to  the 
President  and  Senate,  no  exception  is  to  be  implied  in  favor  of 
one  part  of  that  seneral  power,  viz.  the  removing  part,  unless  for 
some  obvious  and  irresistible  reason.  In  other  words,  this  argu- 
ment, which  I  am  answering,  is  not  sound  in  its  prembes,  and  there- 
fore not  sound  in  its  conclusion,  if  the  grant  of  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment does  naturally  include  also  the  power  of  removal,  when 
this  last  power  is  not  otherwise  expressly  provided  for ;  because, 
if  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  power  of  appointment,  or 
necessarily  follows  it,  then  it  has  gone  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  Senate ;  and  the  President  does  not  hold  it  alone,  as 
an  implication  or  bference,  from  the  grant  to  him  of  general  ex- 
ecutive powers. 

The  true  application  of  that  rule  of  construction,  thus  relied  on, 
wodd  present  the  argument,  I  think,  in  this  form :— -'^  The  appoint- 
ing power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate:  this  is  the  gen-, 
aral  rule  of  the  Constitudon :  the  removing  power  is  part  of  the 
appointing  power :  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest,  but  by 
«]ppa«tng  an  exception  was  intended ;  but  all  exceptions  to  gen- 
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eral  rules  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  even  when  expressed;  and,  Ibr  a 
much  stronger  reason,  they  are  not  to  be  implied,  when  not  ex- 
pressed, unless  inevitable  necessity  of  construction  requires  it'* 

On  the  whole.  Sir,  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  one  who 
is  reviewing  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of 
the  age,  I  must  still  express  my  own  conviction,  that  the  decision 
of  Congress  in  1789,  which  separated  the  power  of  removal  from  the 
power  of  appointment,  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  has  led  to  great  inconsistencies  as 
well  as  to  great  abuses,  in  the  subsequent,  and  especially  in  the 
more  recent,  history  of  the  Government. 

Much  has  been  said  now,  and  much  was  said  formerly,  about 
the  inconvenience  of  denying  this  power  to  the  President  alone,  I 
agree,  that  an  argument,  drawn  from  this  source,  may  have  weight, 
in  a  doubtful  case ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  permitted  that  we  shall  pre- 
sume the  existence  of  a  power  merely  because  we  think  it  would 
be  convenient.  Nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  such  glaring,  strikinSy 
or  certain  inconvenience,  as  has  been  suggested.  Sudden  removals 
from  office  are  seldom  necessary — we  see  how  seldom,  by 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Grovemment  under  all  administra- 
tions which  preceded  the  present.  And  if  we  lodk  back  over 
the  removals  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  six  years,  there  is 
no  man  who  can  maintain,  that  there  is  one  case  in  a  hundred,  in 
which  the  country  would  have  suffered  the  least  inconvenience, 
if  no  removal  had  been  made  without  the  consent* of  the  Senate. 
Party  might  have  felt  the  incon^'enience,  but  the  country  never. 
Many  removals  have  been  made  (by  new  appointments^  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate ;  and  if  there  has  occurred  one  smgle  case  in 
the  whole  six  years,  in  which  the  public  convenience  required  the 
removal  of  an  officer  in  the  recess,  such  case  has  escaped  my  rec^ 
ollection.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  when  we 
are  seeking  for  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject, 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  framers  expected  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  in  session  a  much  lai^er  part  of  the  year  than  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  that  its  concurrence  c6uld  generally 
be  had,  at  once,  on  any  question  of  appointment  or  removal. 

But  this  argument,  drawn  from  the  supposed  inconvenience  of 
denying  an  absolute  power  of  removal  to  the  President,  suggests 
still  another  view  of  the  question.  The  argument  asserts  that  it 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
confer  the  power  on  the  President,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  as  an  absolutely  necessary  power  in  his  hands.  Why,  then, 
did  they  leave  their  intent  doubtful  ?  Why  did  they  not  car/er 
the  power  in  express  terms  1  Why  were  they  thus  totally  sOent 
'On  a  point  of  so  much  importance  ? 

Seeing  that  the  removing  power  naturally  belongs  to  the  appoint- 
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idg  poxver-Hseeing  that,  in  other  cases,  in  the  same.  Constitution, 
•its  fnuners  have  left  the  one  with  the  consequence  of  drawing  the 
other  after  it — if,  in  this  instance,  they  meant  to  do  what  was  un- 
common and  extraordinary,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  meant  to  sepa- 
rate and  divorce  the  two  powers,  why  did  they  not  say  so  ?  Why 
did  they  not  express  theif  meaning  in  plain  words  ?  Why  should 
they  take  up  the  apjpointtng  power,  and  carefully  define  it,  limit 
it,  and  restrain  it,  and  yet  leave  an  equally  important  power,  which 
aU  must  admit  to  be  closely  connected  with  it,  if  not  a  part  of  it, 
to  vasue  inference  and  loose  construction  ?  If  others  can  account 
for  au  this  silence  respecting  the  removing  power,  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  both 

rwers  as  one,  and  supposed  they  had  provided  for  them  together, 
confess  I  cannot.  I  have  the  clearest  conviction,  that  they 
looked  to  no  other  mode  of  displacing  an  officer  than  by  impeach- 
ment, or  by  the  regular  appointment  of  another  person  to  the 
same  place. 

But,  Sir,  whether  the  decision  of  1789  were  right  or  wrong,  the 
bill  before  us  applies  to  the  actually  existing  state  of  things.  It 
recognizes  the  President's  power  of  removal,  in  express  terms,  as 
it  has  been  practically  exercised,  independently  of  the  Senate. 
The  present  bill  does  not  disturb  the  power ;  but  I  wish  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  power  is,  even  now,  beyond  the  reach  of  legis- 
lation. I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  just  power  of  Congress  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  1789,  and  I  mean  to  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
act,  hereafter,  upon  that  question,  as  I  shall  think  the  safety  of  the 
Grovemment  and  of  the  Constitution  may  require.  The  present 
bill,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  admission  that  t^ie  power  does  at 
present  exist.     Its  words  are, 

**  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enactedj  That,  in  all  nominations 
made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  remove  the  said  officers 
mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  the  fact  of  the  removal 
shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination 
is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  which  such  officer  may 
have  been  removed." 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  is  entirely  Constitutional,  and  highly 
expedient. 

The  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office  is  a  common  exercise  of 
legislative  authority,  and  the  [)Ower  of  Congress,  in  this  particular, 
is  not  at  all  restrained  or  limited,  by  any  thing  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  except  in  regard  to  judicial  officers.  All  the  rest  is 
left  to  the  ordinary  discretion  of  the  legislature.  Congress  may 
give  to  offices  which  it  creates  (except  those  of  judges)  what  du- 
ration it  pleases.     When  the  office  is  created,  and  is  to  be  filled, 
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tbe  President  is  to  nomiiULtQ  the  candidate  to  fill  it;  but,  wbm  he 
cornea  into  the  office,  be  comes  into  it  upon  the  conditions  and  re^ 
strictioDs  which  the  hw  may  have  attached  to  it  If  Congreas 
were  to  declare  by  law  that  the  Attomey^General,  or  the  Secretary 
of  State,  should  bold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  ground  on  which  such  a  Taw  could  be  held  unconsd- 
tutional.  A  provision  of  that  kind  might  be  unwise,  in  regard  to 
such  officers,  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  it  would  transcend  tbe 
power  of  Congress. 

If  the  Constitution  had  not  prescribed  the  tenure  of  judicial 
office,  Congress  might  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  judges 
just  such  a  tenure  as  the  Constitution  has  itself  provided ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  right  to  hold  durmg  good  bebavicNr ;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  such  a  law  would  have  been  peifecdy  Constitutional.  It  is  by 
law,  in  England,  that  the  judges  are  made  independent  of  the  re- 
moving power  of  the  crown,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Constitution, 
by  giving  the  power  of  appointment,  or  the  power  both  of  appcunt- 
ment  and  removal,  to  the  President  and  Senate,  intended  to  im- 
pose any  restraint  on  the  legislature,  in  regard  to  its  authority  of 
regulating  the  duties,  powers,  duration,  or  responsibility  of  office. 
I  agree,  that  Congpss  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  easeii- 
tialfy  impair  that  rijght  of  nomination  and  appointment  of  certain 
officers,  such  as  ministers,  judges,  be.,  which  tbe  Constitution  has 
vested  in  the  President  and  Senate.  But  while  die  power  of  nomi- 
nation and  appointment  is  left  fairly  where  the  Constitution  has 
placed  it,  I  tnink  tbe  whole  field  of  regulation  is  open  to  legislative 
discretion.  If  a  law  were  to  pass,  declaring  that  district  attorneys, 
or  collectors  of  customs,  should  hold  their  offices  four  years,  unless 
removed  on  conviction  for  mbbehavior,  no  one  could  doubt  its 
Constitutional  validity  ;  because  the  legislamre  is  naturally  compe- 
tent to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  office.  And  is  a  reasonable  check 
on  tbe  power  of  removal  any  tiling  more  than  a  qualificatioo  of 
the  tenure  of  office  ?  Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  the 
President's  removing  power,  as  now  exercised,  is  claimed  and  held 
under  the  general  clause,  vesting  in  him  the  executive  authority. 
It  is  implied,  or  inferred,  from  that  clause  alone. 

Now,  if  it  is  properly  derived  from  that  source,  since  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  say  how  it  shall  be  limited,  how  defined,  or  how 
carried  into  efiect,  it  seems  especially  proper  for  Congress,  under 
the  general  provision  of  tbe  Constitution,  which  gives  it  authority 
to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  conferred 
on  any  department,  to  regulate  the  subject  of  removaL  And  the 
regulation  here  required  is  of  the  genUest  kind.  It  only  provides 
that  the  President  shall  make  his  reasons  for  removal  of  cheers  of 
this  description  known  to  the  Senate,  when  he  does  see  fit  to  re* 
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move  them.  It  might,  I  think,  very  justly  go  fiuther.  It  might, 
and  perhaps  it  ought,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  removal,  and  the 
proof  of  the  fact.  It  might,  I  think,  too,  declare,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  only  suspend  officers,  at  pleasure,  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate,  according  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
honorable  member  fi'om  Kentucky ;  and,  if  the  present  pracdce 
cannot  be  otherwise  checked,  this  provision,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
hereafter  to  be  adopted.  But  I  am  content  with  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  restraint  which  may  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  totally  un- 
necessary, unreasonable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  the  power  of 
removal.  I  desire  only,  for  the  present  at  least,  that,  when  the 
President  turns  a  man  out  of  office,  he  should  give  his  reasons  for 
it,  to  the  Senate,  when  he  nominates  another  person  to  fill  the 

Elace.  Let  him  give  these  reasons,  and  stand  on  them.  If  they 
e  fair  and  honest,  he  need  have  no  fear  in  stating  them.  It  is  not 
to  invite  any  trial ;  it  is  not  to  give  the  removed  officer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defence ;  it  is  not  to  excite  controversv  and  debate  ^  it  is, 
simply,  that  the  Senate,  and  ultimately  the  public,  may  know  the 
grounds  of  removal.  I  deem  this  deeree  of  regulation,  at  least, 
necessary ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  submit  all  these  officers  to  an 
absolute  and  a  perfectly  irresponsible  removing  power ;  a  power 
which,  as  recently  exercised,  tends  to  turn  the  whole  body  of  pub- 
lic officers  into  partisans,  dependants,  favorites,  sycophants,  and 
man-worshippers. 

Mr.  President,  without  pursuing  the  discussion  further,  I  will 
detain  the  Senate  only  while  I  recapitulate  the  opinions  which 
I  have  expressed ;  because  I  am  far  less  desirous  of  influencing 
the  judgment  of  others,  than  of  making  clear  the  grounds  of  my 
own  judgment. 

I  think,  then,  Sir,  that  the  power  of  appointment  naturally  and 
necessarily  mcludes  the  power  of  removal,  where  no  limitation  is 
expressed,  nor  any  tenure  but  that  at  will  declared.  The  power 
of  appointment  being  conferred  on  the  President  and  SenatByl 
think  the  power  of  removal  went  along  with  it,  and  should  have 
been  regarded  as  a  part  of  it,  and  exercised  by  the  same  hands. 
I  think,  consequentlv,  that  the  decision  of  1789,  which  implied 
a  power  of  removal,  separate  from  the  appointing  power,  was 
erroneous. 

But  I  think  the  decisbn  of  1789  has  been  established  by  prac- 
tice, and  recognized  by  subsequent  laws,  as  the  settled  construction 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  it  is  our  dut}r  to  act  upon  the  case 
accordingly,  for  the  present ;  without  admitting  that  Uongress  may 
not,  hereafter,  if  necessity  shall  require  it,  reverse  the  decision 
of  1789.  I  think  the  le^slature  jpossesses  the  power  of  reg- 
ulating the  condition,  duration,  qualincauon,  and  tenure  of  office. 
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in  all  cases  where  the  Constitution  has  made  no  express  provisioD 
on  the  subject* 

I  am,  tbereforoi  of  opmion,  that  It  is  competent  for  Congress  to 
declare  by  law,  as  one  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,  that 
the  incumbent  shall  remain  in  place  till  the  President  shall  remove 
him,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  to  the  Senate.  And  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  qualification,  mild  and  gentle  as  it  is,  will  have  some  efiect 
in  arresting  the  evils  which  beset  the  progress  of  the  Government, 
and  seriously  threaten  its  future  prosperity. 

These  are  the  i:eason8  for  which  1  give  my  support  to  this  bill. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  f6,  183A,  OH 
THE  BILL  TO  REGULATE  THE  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  FUBUG 
MONEY. 

Amongst  the  amendmentf  mored  by  Mb.  Wbbstkr  to  the  bill,  and  adopttd, 
wu  the  following  additional  aection,  which  was  also  adopted,  liz. 

«Seotioa9.  Thai  iU  the  wanants  or  dialb  of  the  Treasurer  of  die  Unilad 
States,  or  snoh  as  shall  be  anthoriied  by  the  Treasury  Department,  drawn  en 
any  deposit  bank,  shall  be  payable  in  gold  and  silver,  if  the  holder  deaiie  |o 
receive  the  same ;  and  no  such  warrant,  or  draft,  nor  any  check,  draft,  or  bill 
of  exchange,  given  or  received  in  payment  thereof,  shaU  be  expressed  to  be 
payable  in  <  conent  bank  bills,'  or  in  any  other  medium  than  the  lawftil  enr- 
rency  of  the  coontfy." 

On  oftring  Ihb  i 


Mr.  Webster  said,  that,  in  discussing  the  provisions  and  merits 
of  this  bill,  it  was  necessary  so  often  to  allude  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Grovemraent  deposits 
from  that  institution,  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  they  should  be  very  few,  upon  that  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  he  wished  to  say,  that  he  considered  the  question  of  re- 
newing the  Bank  charter  as  entirely  settled.  It  could  not  be  re- 
newed! Public  opiiuon,  he  thought,  yeiy  unfortunately  for  die 
country,  had  decided  against  it ;  and  while  there  was  a  strong  and 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  community  against  a  meas- 
ure, it  was  quite  useless  to  move  such  measure.  For  himself,  he 
should  take  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
Bank.  The  people  have  decided  against  its  continuance,  and  it 
must  expire. 

Nor  should  he,  if  he  remained  in  public  life,  join  in  any  attempt, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  to  establish  a  new  national  bank,  till  expe- 
rience of  its  want  should  have  satisfied  the  country  of  its  great  util- 
ity or  indispensable  necessity.  That  the  time  would  come  wlien 
the  country  would  feel  the  fullest  convicUon  of  this  necessity,  he  did 
not  doubt ;  but  that  conviction,  he  thought,  was  likely  to  be  brought 
about  only  by  experience.  If,  while  he  remained  here,  ther/e 
should  be  a  general  call  of  the  country  for  a  new  national  institu- 
tion, he  should,  of  course,  be  ready  to  aid  in  its  establishment,  on 
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principles  which  have  been  proved  to  be  safe,  and  with  any 
amendments  which  experience  may  have  suggested.  But,  for 
himself,  it  was  his  stated  purpose  to  do  nothing  more  in  relation  to 
a  national  bank,  till  a  decisive  lead  should  be  given  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  public  opinion. 

In  the  next  place,  he  wi^ed  to  say,  that  the  '^  experiment,'' 
upon  the  success  of  which  gentlemen  had  felicitated  tnemselves, 
had  not,  in  his  opinion,  undergone  any  trial  at  all.  It  had  been  put 
to  no  test 

There  are  two  public  objects,  both  of  great  importance  (said  Mr. 
Webster),  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  generally  successful.  I  mean  the 
transmission  of  public  funds,  and  other  facilities  to  the  operations  of 
the  Treasury,  as  one  of  these  objects ;  and  a  safe,  cheap,  and  ad- 
miraUe  system  of  internal  exchanges,  as  the  other.  These  objects 
were  botn  attained,  by  the  skilful  administration  of  the  Bank,  to 
such  a  degree  as  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  wished.  By  internal 
exchanges,  I  intend  the  whole  operation  of  internal  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  the  circulation,  also,  of  a  paper  currency,  always  safe, 
founded  on  solid  capital,  and  every  where,  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  exchanges  of  the  creat  cities, 
always  of  the  same  value  as  gold  and  silver,  except,  incteed,  where 
the  bills  of  the  Bank  have  been  preferred  to  gold  and  silver,  as  be- 
ing better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  remittance.  Now,  Sir,  it  has 
been  predicted,  that  the  State  banks,  selected  as  deposit  banks, 
could  equally  well  accomplish  all  these  objects ;  that  they  could  as 
readily,  and  as  completely,  facilitate  the  operadons  of  the  Treasu- 
ry ;  and  that  they  could,  and  would  also,  fiimish  a  general  curren- 
c;^ ,  as  sound  and  as  well  accredited  ;  and  that  Uiey  could  and 
would  be  able  to  conduct  the  internal  exchanges  of  commerce  as 
'  safely  and  as  cheaply.  Of  all  this  I  have  doubted ;  but  the  day  of 
argument  is  passed,  and  the  system  now  awaits  the  unerring  result 
of  experience.  But  the  time  for  that  experience  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  country  has  enjoyed,  and 
does  now  enjoy,  the  benefit  of  the  circuladon  of  the  bills  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  that  circuladon  is  now 
eighteen  or  twenty  millions,  and  it  is  difilised  over  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  abounds,  more  especially,  in  those  places  where  it  is 
more  particularly  needed,  and,  indeed,  is  kept  there  because  it  is 
there  most  needed.  Here  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  every  where 
to  be  had,  and  to  be  had  widiout  charge.     A  hundred  dollars  in 

Sold  and  sOver  buy  a  post-note  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
Jew  Orleans,  or  Mobile,  or  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  remitted  to  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  without  danger  and  without  expense.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  is,  at  this  moment,  m  active  operation,  in  expediting  and 
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facOitatiDg  exchanges,  and,  indeed,  io  assisting  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  deposit  banks  themselves,  by  stflTordine  a  me- 
dium of  universal  credits.  The  present  system,  therefore,  still 
rests,  substantially,  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  credit  and  the  circulaticm  of  the  bills  of  that  Bank,  which 
still  sustain  the  accustomed  operations  of  internal  commerce ;  and 
the  Bank  still  exercises  all  that  wholesome  control  over  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  which  it  has  heretofore  done.  But  the  Bank  is 
about  to  expire.  These  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  must  be  grad- 
ually withdrawn  from  circuhtbn,  though  they  may  come  in  very 
dowly,  and  be  drawn  very  reluctantly,  from  Uie  hands  which  hold 
them ;  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  bills  may  more  or  less  continue 
fcr  a  considerable  time  after  the  charter  shall  expire.  In  this  way 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  to  do  good,  Ktr  some  time  after 
ks  legal  existence  shall  have  ceased.  There  will  be  no  rush  for 
payment  of  its  notes  and  bills,  because  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  the  sufficiency  of  the  fund.  There  will  be  no  haste  to  get 
rid  of  them,  because  they  will  be  better  than  any  other  paper,  and 
better  than  sold  and  silver. 

But  the  JBank  must  wbd  up  its  alSairs ;  its  debts  must  be  col- 
lected, and  its  circulation,  after  a  while,  entirely  withdrawn.  And 
when  this  takes  place,  or  begms  to  take  place,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  existing  Grovemment  "  experiment "  will  begin  to  be  put 
to  the  proof.  At  present,  all  is  fair  weather :  the  question  is,  How 
will  it  be,  when  it  neoomes  necessary  to  fill  up  the  void  occasioned 
by  withdrawing  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  notes 
of  the  deposit  banks?  When  these  banks  shall  be  brought  to 
rely  on  their  own  means,  their  own  credit,  and  their  own  facilities ; 
when  the  substantial  succor  of  a  universally-accredited  paper  cur- 
rency of  twenty  millions  in  amount  shall  be  withdrawn, — then  the 
"  experiment "  will  be  put  on  trial. 

It  is  known.  Sir,  that  I  am  one  of  diose  who  believe  in  the  im- 
practicability of  an  exclusive,  or  of  a  general  metallic  currency. 
Such  a  currency  is  not  suited  to  the  age,  nor  to  commercial  con- 
venience. The  return  of  tlie  golden  age  is  a  dream.  There  will 
continue  to  be  banks ;  and  the  mass  of  circulation  will  be  a  paper 
circulation  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  quesdon  will  be,  whether  State 
insututions,  associated  together  as  deposit  banks,  can  furnish  a 
sound  and  universally  accredited  circulation. 

At  present,  they  are  not  proved  capable  of  any  such  diing.  If  a 
gentleman  here  wishes  to  remit  money  to  New  England,  or  to  the 
Ohio  river,  he  certainly  does  not  send  bills  of  the  deposit  bank  of 
this  District  If  a  single  individual  has  done  that,  by  way  of  trying 
the  '^  experiment,"  he  probably  does  not  repeat  the  trial ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  example  is  not  generally  followed.  The  deposit 
bank^  pay  specie,  wnich  is,  so  far,  very  well ;  and  a  person  with 
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a  check  on  one  of  those  banks  can  obtain  specie,  and  with  that 
specie  he  can  obtain  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
this  is  the  process  he  will  go  through,  if  he  wishes  to  remit  money, 
in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  to  places  at  any  considerable  distance. 
In  fact,  that  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  practice.  How  this  is  to 
be  effected,  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  be  had,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  have  said,  Sir,  the  day  of  trial  has  not  come,  and  that  all  as 
yet  seems  clear  weather.  But  1  have  recendy  learned  some 
symptoms  of  approaching  squalls.  Some  little  specks  of  ck)uds,  at 
least,  Inake  their  appearance  above  the  horizon.  I  learn,  from  au- 
thority  not  to  be  questioned,  that,  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days, 
a  Treasury  warrant  was  drawn  on  a  deposit  bank  in  one  of-  the 
cities,  payable  m  another  city.  The  bank  on  which  the  warrant 
was  drawn  offered  to  pay  in  a  check,  on  a  bank  in  the  city  where 
the  warrant  was  payable ;  and  when  the  check  was  presented,  it  was 
found  to  be  made  payable  in  current  bank  notes.  Here,  I  think, 
Sir,  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  cloud  darkening  the  early  dawn  of 
the  new  golden  day  of  our  currency.  Even  so  soon  as  the  present 
hour.  Treasury  drafts  are  thus  offered  to  be  paid  in  current  bank 
notes.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe.  Sir,  that  other  depoat 
banks  draw  their  checks,  in  like  manner,  payable  in  current  hank 
notes.  And  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  these  oc- 
currences, not  merely  to  expose  the  practice,  but  to  correct  it  also. 
I  wish  to  stop  it  at  the  thresnold,  by  declaring  it  illegal;  and  I  have 
prepared  a  section,  which,  I  trust,  the  Senate  will  see  the  impor> 
tance  of  inserting  in  this  bill. 
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